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TO 

THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 


SUMMARY  OP  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 


Part  !• 

a  8kbtch  of  the  historical  and  phtsical  qeoqrapht  of 
the  holy  land.» 


CHAPTER  L 

HI8T0BICAL  GE06BAPHT  OF  THB  HOLT  LAND. 
SECTION  L 

KAMES,  BOUKDASIBfl,  AND  DITI8IORS  OF  THB  HOLT  LAND. 

I.  This  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants,  or  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus,  in  Ruth  i.  1. 
and  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land:  and  hence,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word  Trjy  which  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered earthy  is  by  the  context  in  many  places  determined  to  mean 
the  promised  land  of  Israel ;  as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  he  come  to  search 
out  all  THE  COUNTRY  (Sept.  Tj^i/  yrjv) ;  Matt  v.  5.  The  meek  shall  in 
herit  the  EARTH  (t^v,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great 
famine  is  said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  {jbrl  irdaav 
7r)v  yrjv).  In  like  manner,  oiKovfjJvrjy  which  primarily  means  the 
inhabited  world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection  of  the 

'  As  this  portion  of  tbe  present  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  only  an  outline  of  the  Oeo- 
graphj  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  system  of  Biblical  Geography;  the  reader 
will  find,  in  the  Historical,  Biographical/ and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  this  Yolame, 
a  concise  notice  of  the  principal  countries  and  places,  both  in  and  oat  of  Palestine,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
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discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa.  xiiL  5.  (Sept.); 
and  to  the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1.,  xxL  26. ;  Acts  xi.  28.,  and 
James  v.  17.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites, 
and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Cakaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the  confusion  of  Babel, 
and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  children,  each  of  whom  be- 
came the  head  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  distinct 
nation.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.)  It  continued  to  bear  this  name  until  the 
Israelites  took*  possession  of  it.  (Lev.  xxv.  38.;  PsaL  cv.  11.)  But,  in 
strictness,  only  the  countries  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  were  thus 
called;  those  on  the  east  being  denominated  Gilead.  (Num.  zxxiii.  51., 
xxxiv.  2.,  XXXV.  10. ;  Josh.  xxii.  9 — 11.  13.  15.  32.) 

2.  The  Land  OF  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob, 
who  is  also  called  Israel,  having  settied  themselves  there.  This  name 
is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  m  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt  iL  20,  21.);  and  in  its 
larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground  on  each 
side  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  IsraeL  Within  this  extent  lay  all  the  provinces  or  countries 
visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all 
the  places  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  Land  of  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  ix.  3.); 

that  is,  the  land  which  the  LoBD  sware to  Abraham^  to  Isaac, 

and  to  Jacoby  to  give  tliem  (Deut.  xxx.  20.) ;  and  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descendants,  still  reserving  the 
ownerSup  of  it  unto  himself.  (See  Lev.  xxv.  23.)*  With  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  we  meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of 
God,  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  But,  of  all  the  names 
given  to  tiiis  country,  the  most  delightfnl  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian 
Believer  is  that  of  Immanuel's  Land.    (Isa.  viii.  8.) 

4.  The  Land  of  PEOMiSE*(Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise  made  by 
Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  possess  it  (Gen.  xiL  7. 
and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  termed  Hebrews,  this  region  was  thence 
called  the  Land  of  tlu  Hebrews}  (Gen.  xL  15.)  And  the  same  appel- 
lation may  still  be  given  to  it ;  because  the  people  of  Israel,  though  at 
present  exiled  from  it,  have  the  promise  of  returning  thither  again^ 
and  of  resuming  possession  of  it  when  they  shall  be  wholly  converted 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Deut  xxx.  3 — 5. ;  Isa.  xi.  11 — 13. ;  and 
especially  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.) 

5.  The  Holt  Land  ;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  conferred  on 
it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  tiie  imme- 
diate seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  presence,  ac- 
tions, miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  also  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets^ 

'  Dr.  Pocock,  on  Hos.  ix.  3. 

*  Thif  appellatioa  (the  Land  of  tlie  Hebrews)  is  recognised  br  Pansanias  (lib.  vi.  c.  84. 
m  /Sm\  By  heathen  writers  the  H0I7  Land  is  variously  termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia;  but  as  these  appellations  are  not  applied  generalfy  in  the  Scriptures  to  that 
country,  any  further  notice  of  tiiem  is  designedly  omitted. 
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and  apostles.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country,  (ii.  12.)  After 
this  period  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common  appellation :  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  Txii.  3.\  and  also  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.)  The  whole  world  was  divided  by 
the  ancient  Jews  into  two  general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the 
land  out  of  Israel,  that  is,  aU  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of 
the  toarldy  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  its 
inhabitants  (Judaea  excepted^,  was  accounted  as  profane,  polluted,  and. 
unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.,  lii.  1.,  with  Amos  viL  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.); 
but  though  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holy,  as  being  the 
place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy  nation 
or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  6.;  Deut  viL  6.,  xiv.  2.,  xxvi.  19.,  xxxiii.  3. ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  41.;  PsaL  xxxiv.  9.,  L  5.  7.,  and  Ixxix.  2. ;  yet  the  Jews 
imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity, 
according  to  their  respective  situations.  Thus  the  parts  situated  be- 
yond Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side : 
walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  i^ore  clean  and  holy  than  other 
places,  because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 
were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of  the 
land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  degree  of  sanctity, 
that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  heathen  country  they  stopped 
at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  the 
sacred  inheritance  should  be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  they  suffer 
even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  them  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile 
neighbours,  lest  they  should  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and 
thus  defile  their  pure  land.  To  mis  notion  our  Lord  unquestionably 
alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any  house  or  city  that 
would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ;  therebv  intimating  to  them, 
that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  Gt)spel  tney  were  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens 
and  idolaters.' 

6.  The  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at  first  com- 
prised only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  though  ^e  whole  land  of  Israel  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally thus  called  in  subsequent  times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all 
the  others  in  dignity.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  por- 
don  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 

'  Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt  x.  14.;  Beland,  Antiqaitates  Hebraic»,  pp.  1.  17. 
Beaosobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Tracts,  ToL  iii.  p.  141.)  This  distinction  of  holj  and  unholy  places  and  persons  throws 
considerable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  28.  where  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  rejection  of  ^e  Jews,  says,  that  Qod  haUi  chosen  base  things  of  the  worlds  and 
tkinffs  that  cure  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  to  bring  to 
nought  (Gr.  to  abolish)  things  ihat  are ;  in  other  words,  to  become  God's  church  and  people, 
and  so  to  cause  Uie  Jewish  church  and  economy  to  cease.    See  Whitby  fai  loc 
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of  the  land  ofJudah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  JudsBa;  which  last  name 
the  whole  country  retained  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Komans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land  appears 
to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  14.),  is  derived 
from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  having 
expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  where  they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name 
to  the  whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small  part 
of  it.  Herodotus  *  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Syria  to 
Egypt  by  the  name  of  Palestine ;  and  Philo,  in  his  book  concerning 
Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites 
was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Palestine.  The  same  region  is  also  called 
the  Syrian  Palestine  {Syria  Palastina)  by  Tacitus^  and  other  ancient 
geographers.* 

II.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the  centre  of 
the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  has  been  variously  estimated; 
some  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the 
south),  and  about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards 
the  north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in 
length,  and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
mi^e,  and  ten  or  fifteen,  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or  contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.,  the  original 
grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites  was  from  the  river  of* 
Egypt  unto  the  river  JEuphrates.  The  Boundaries  of  it  are  thus 
accurately  described  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the 
Israelites  entered  into  it :  "  fFhen  ye  come  into  the  larid  of  Canaan^ 
(this  is  the  land  thai  shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan,  with  the  coasts  thereof)  your  SOUTH  quarteb  shall  be  from 
the  toildemess  ofZin,  along  by  the  coast  ofEdom,^  or  Idumsea.  This  was 
its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next  traced  :  **  And 
your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the  Salt  Sea  eastward  ;" 
or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description  afterwards  (xv.  2 — 4.),  **  the 
south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  began  from  tlie  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea 
that  looketh  southward  ;^^  or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Salt  Sea,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  *^  From  thence,  your 
border  shall  turn  southwards  to  the  ascent  ofAkrabbim,^  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Accaba,  (signifying  "  ascent "  in  Arabic,)  which  run  towards 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  passing 
(we  may  presume)  through  the  sea-ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26.), 
though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place.  "  Tlience  it  shall  pass  on 
to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zm,"  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including 
that  whole  mountainous  region  within  the  boundary ;  **  and  the  going 
forth  thereof  shall  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards;  and  it  shall  go  on 

*  ffirt.  lib.  viii.  c  89.  «  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  c  42, 

'  Alber,  Henneneotica  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  p.  60. 
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to  Hazar  Addar^,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon.^  ''  And  the  border 
shall  fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  angle,  **  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  "towards  the  river  of  Egypt,**  now  called  the  Wady 
El-Arisch ;  **  and  it^  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  that  is,  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  into  which  it  runs  in  Arabia.' 

"  A-nd  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great  Sea 
for  a  border.  This  shall  be  ymir  west  border.'"  The  Great  Sea  is  the 
Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  NORTH  BORDER :  from  the  Great  Sea  you 
shall  point  out  Hor  ha-hor  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  rendered  in  our 
English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the  southern  border,  but) 
"  the  mountain  of  the  mountain^  ^  or"  the  double  mountain/*  or  Mount 
Lebanon,  which  formed  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it 
from  Syria;  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

"  From  Hor  ha-hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance  of 
Hamath^  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered  land, 
describes,  "  All  Lebanon^  towards  the  sun  rising^  from  (the  valley  of) 
Baxd  GaJdy  under  Mount  Herman^  unto  the  entrance  ofHamaih^  (Josh. 
xiiL  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that  Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all 
Lebanon,  including  Mount  Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by 
AVells^,  who  observes,  that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges, 
the  northern  or  the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus ;  the  natives  at 
present  call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagiut  and  Ptolemy  called  it 
Antilibanus. — **  From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedady  and  from  thence 
to  Ziphro7i,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar  Enan^*  (near 
Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviiL  1.)     This  shall  be  your  north  border. 

**  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar  Enan  to 
Shephan,  and  the  coast  shall  go  doton  to  Eiblah  on  the  east  side  of  Ain 
("the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river  Jordan),  and  the  border  shall 
descend  and  shall  reach  unto  the  [east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth, 
And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  Salt  Sea.**  There  it  met  the  southern  border, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  lake. 

**  This  shall  be  your  land,  with  the  coasts  thereof  round  about"  in 
circuit* 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  described  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this  region,  however,  the  Israelites 
were   not  put  into  immediate   possession.     In  his  first  expedition 

>  Joflhns  (xv.  3.)  interposea  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Karkaa,  before  and 
after  Addar,  or  Hazar  Addar,  which  are  not  noticed  hj  Moses. 

'  Hiis  termination  of  the  southern  border  westwards,  is  exactly  conformable  to  tlie  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  and  Pliny:  the  former  represents  Mount  Casius  lying  between  Pelu- 
siom  and  the  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  Syria,  (iiu  5.) 
the  latter  reckoned  the  Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  the  boundary.    (Nat.  Hist.  v.  13.) 

'  The  Septuagint  Version  has  judiciously  rendered  it,  t^  rh  Zpos  t^  tpot,  **  the  moan* 
tain  beside  the  mountain." 

*  Sacred  Geography,  voL  iL  p.  271. 

•  Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—416. 
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Joshua  subdued  all  the  southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land^ 
and  in  his  second  the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh, 
xu  18.):  what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2  Sam.  viiL  3 — 14. ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was  realised  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all 
the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  this  border  of  Egypt: — for  lie  liad  dominion  over  all  the  region  on 
this  side  the  river  (Euphrates),  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsacus  situated 
thereon)  even  to  Azzah  (or  Gtuza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  **  unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  "  and  the  Great  Sea,"  westward 
(Josh.  XV.  47.),  even  over  all  the  Jungs  on  this  side  the  river  (Euphrates). 
1  Kings  iv.  21.  24.» 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this  tract,  as 
is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  34  and 
36  degrees  of  east  lon^tude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ; 
on  the  east  by  Arabia;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine^,)  and  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or  Beersheba,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Amon ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  chain  of  mountains  termed  Lebanon,  near  which  stood  the  city 
of  Dan :  hence  in  the  Sacred  Writings  we  frequently  meet  with  iJie 
expression,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba^  in  order  to  denote  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  of  Israel* 

IIL  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  CONQUEST  by  the  Is- 
raelites, was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  who  divided  the  country  among 
his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or 
tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.)  Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  cen- 
turies, and  founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days 
of  Abraham,  this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations :  the  Kenites, 
the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Bephaims,  Amorites,  Canaanites, 
Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 21.)  These  latter  in 
the  days  of  Moses  were  called  ^e  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusite^  (Deut.  vii.  1.;  Josh.  iii. 
10.,  xxiv.  11.);  the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Bephaims. 
These  seven  nations  were  thus  distributed :  — 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites^  the  Jebusites,  and  the 
Amorites,  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of  Judaea,  southward; 

■  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  yoI.  i,  pp.  416,  417. 

*  It  is  a  point  mncn  in  dispate  among  writers  on  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  whether 
the  **  riyer  of  Egypt "  means  the  Nile,  or  the  Sichor  mentioned  in  Josh,  xiii  3.  and  Jer.  ii. 
18.  Dr.  Hales,  nowever,  has  ihown  at  length  that  the  Nile  is  the  riyer  intended;  and 
upon  his  aathority  we  haye  considered  ^'the  riyer  of  Egypt,**  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same 
riyer.    See  his  ^alysis  of  Chronology,  yoL  L  pp.  413,  414. 

'  For  a  fhn  Inyestigation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see  Michaelis's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Moses,  yoL  L  pp.  55 — 97. 
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the  CanaanUet  dwelt  in  the  midland  by  the  sea,  westward,  and  by  the 
eo€ist  of  Jordan  eastward ;  and  the  Giryashites,  or  Gergesenes,  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee ;  and  the  Uivites  m  Mount 
Lebanon,  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  north- 
ward. (Compare  Numb.  xiiL  29. ;  Josh.  xi.  3. ;  Judges  iii.  3. ;  and 
Matt  viiL  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became  the  most 
powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  the  river  Jordan 
over  the  Kadmonites ;  whence  they  are  sometmies  put  for  the  whole 
seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16.,  Josh.  xxiv.  15.,  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of  seven  years  Moses 
conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the  east,  and  Joshua  thirty- 
oue  smaller  kingdoms,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  gave  their  land 
to  the  Israelites ;  though  it  appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants 
were  permitted  by  Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors 
wJtether  they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses :  and  the  nations 
thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the  Israelites  with 
great  severity.  (Numb.  xxi.  21 — 35.,  xxxil  and  xxxiv. ;  Deut.  ii. 
26 — 37.,  iii.  1 — 20.;  Josh.  vi.  21.;  Judges  i.  4.)  Nor  were  they 
finally  subdued  until  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  of  slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them 
in  the  most  servile  parts  of  his  work,  in  building  his  temple,  palace, 
&c.  (2  Sam.  v.  6—8.;  1  Chron.xi.  4—8.;  iKingsix.  21.;  2  Chron.  ii. 
17,  18.,  and  viii.  7, 8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either  settled  in 
the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its  inunediate  environs, 
with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain  many  severe  conflicts :  they 
were  six  in  number. 

1.  The  Philistines  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  second 
son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small  strip  of  territory  along  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who 
had  before  possessed  it.  (Deut.  ii.  23. ;  Amos  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xlviL  4.) 
The  district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from  the  chief  towns, 
Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  They  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies,  perhaps,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  en- 
counter :  and  of  the  inveteracy  of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Though  they  were 
subdued  by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that  from  them 
the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Palestine,  which  appella- 
tion it  retains  to  this  day.  The  country  was  finally  subdued  about 
the  year  of  the  world  3841  (b.C.  159.)  by  the  illustrious  general, 
Judas  Maccabseus;  and  about  sixty -five  years  afterwards  Jannaeus 
burnt  their  city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of  the  Philis- 
tines with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)     In  the  Scriptures  two 
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different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory  of  the  Midianites :  the 
one  ahnost  the  north-east  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Jethro  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  was  a  prince  or  priest.  These  western  or 
southern  Midianites  were  also  called  Cushites,  because  they  occupied 
the  country  that  originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among 
the  eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  (Gen.  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.;  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.)  These  northern 
Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied  with  the  Moabites ;  and 
their  women  were  particularly  instrumental  in  seducing  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  and  other  crunes;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by 
Jehovah  with  the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Numb.  xxii. 
4 — 7.  xxv.  xxxi.;  Josh.  xiiL  21.) ;  although  they  afterwards  recovered 
so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Israelites  their 
tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed  them.  From  this 
bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
and  almost  annihilated  the  Midianites,  whose  surviving  renmants  are 
supposed  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 
3,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants  of 
the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30—38.)  The  Moabites 
dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence  they  had  expelled 
the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.  The  Ammonites  had  their 
residence  north-east  of  the  Moabites,  which  territory  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Zamzummim,  another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country 
occupied  by  these  two  tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile ; 
they  were  violently  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different 
times  terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  On  the 
division  of  l5ie  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and 
after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under  succeeding  kings 
of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  chastised  them,  and  imposed  heavy 
tributes  upon  them),  they  are  supposed  to  have  effected  their  com- 
plete liberation  during  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek,  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south  coast  westward  of 
Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and  doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii. 
8 — 16.,  Deut  xxv.  17 — 19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and 
finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom :  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Judsea  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Horites,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  finally  blended  with  their  conquerors.  It  was  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  including  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dedan,  Teman,  &c  Thev  were  governed  by  dukes  or 
princes,  and  afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  In- 
veterate foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary,  in  com- 
pletion of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule  Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii. 
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29.)  The  Edomites  bore  their  aubjection  with  great  impatience; 
and,  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had 
been  carried  into  Egypt  during  his  childhood,  returned  into  his 
own  country,  where  he  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king. 
(1  Kings  xj.  21,  22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Eklom ;  for  that  part  which  lay  directly  to  the 
south  of  Judaea  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah  until  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  rebelled.  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfited  by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who 
slew  one  thousand  men,  and  cast  ten  ^ousand  more  from  a  precipice. 
But  their  conquests  were  not  permanent  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him 
to  raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14.,  xxxv. 
3 — 5.;  Obad.  10—16.;  PsaL  cxxxvi.  7.;  Lam.  iv.  21.):  but  their 
cruelty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  all  the  states  .around 
Judaea,  and  particularly  the  territory  of  the  Edomites.  During  the 
exile  of  the  Jews  the  Edomites  appear  to  have  pressed  forward  into 
the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  they  took  possession  as  far  as 
Hebron ;  where  they  were  subsequently  attacked  and  subdued  by 
the  Maccabees,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Jews.' 

IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua 
DIVIDED  IT  INTO  TWELVE  PARTS,  which  the  twclvc  tribes  drew  by 
lot  according  to  their  families :  so  that  in  this  division  every  tribe 
and  every  family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  themselves,  aistinct 
from  all  the  other  tribes.  Thus  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  which  all  the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  of 
the  same  tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch:  and  the 
several  families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  in  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the 
tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one  and  the 
same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same  hundred ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood  were  relations  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  same  families.  Nor  was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one 
tribe  should  become  the  property  of  any  person  belonging  to  another 
tribe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance,  not 
only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families  and  the 
&milies  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided  that  every  man's 
possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release  of  all 
debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1, 2.  12.),  that  the 
Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away  from  so  great  a  number  of 
free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the  public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It 
was  moreover  provided,  by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth 

*  See  an  interesting  and  accnrately  compiled  history  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Biblical 
Repository,  vol.  iii.  pp.  250—266.  (Andover,  Massachusetts,  1833);  in  Dr.  Rubinson'i 
Biblical  Bcsearches,  toL  ii.  pp.  557 — 568. ;  aiid  in  Dr.  Wilsou*8  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii. 
Pi'.  723—740. 
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jeskVy  that  then  all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every 
family,  being  discharged  from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
&mily  again.  For  tiiis  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.) 
Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year^  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  landy  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  it  shall  he  a  jubilee  unto  youy 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  possession^  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family.  It  is  further  enacted.  And  the  land  shall 
not  be  sold  for  ever;  (or,  as  in  the  margin,  be  quite  cut  off,  or  alienated 
from  the  family;)  for  the  land  is  mine,  for  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me. 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be  kept 
in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which  they  origin- 
ally belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua ;  so  that  how 
often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been  sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee 
to  another,  or  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  had  passed,  yet  in 
fifty  years  every  estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who 
were  originally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  design  of 
this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the  land  among  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll :  it  made  provision  for 
settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and  brave  militia  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  which,  if  their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used, 
would  be  a  sufficient  defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their 
less  powerful  neighbours  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  or  religion ; 
but,  considering,  moreover,  the  natural  security  of  their  country, 
into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made  but  through  very  difficult 
passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  more 
powerJFul  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babvlon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  mrther  observable,  as  it 
provided  against  aU  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons,  or  persons 
in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  person  in  any  of  the 
tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  had  such  estates  and 
possessions,  or  were  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  procure  them, 
that  could  give  any  hopes  of  success  in  oppressing  their  brethren 
and  fellow-subjects.  They  had  no  riches  to  bribe  mdigent  persons 
to  assist  them;  nor  could  there,  at  any  time,  be  any  considerable 
number  of  indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no 
power  to  force  tiieir  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  tb^  hands  of  so  many  free- 
holders in  each  tribe  was  so  unspeakably  superior-  to  any  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should  succeed,  if  any  person  should 
have  been  found  so  weak  as  to  attempt  them.  Besides,  this  equal 
and  moderate  provision  for  every  person  wisely  cut  off  the  means  of 
luxury,  with  the  temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  neces- 
sarily induced  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 
state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  esteem  and  value 
them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.^ 

*  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  46 — 49. 
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In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions  die  posterity  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph)  had  their  portions, 
as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob  having  adopted  them. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of 
Ephraim,  and  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  southern  parts 
to  those  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  Country 
beyond  Jordan  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subju^tion  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan)  was  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh*  The 
tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (which  formed  in  effect  a  thirteenth  tribe),  pos- 
sessed no  lands.  By  divine  command  there  were  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  who  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  without  any 
secular  incumbrance,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their 
brethren.  Forty-eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence, 
thence  called  Levitical  cities :  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surrounding  them. 
Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- three,  the  Gershonites 
thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ;  and  six  of  them,  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan',  were  appointed  to  be  Cities  of  Refuge,  whither 
the  inadvertent  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his 
pursuers,  and  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until 
cleared  by  a  legal  process.  (Numb.  xxxv.  6 — 15. ;  Deut.  xix.  4 — 
10. ;  Josh.  XX.  7,  8.)*  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man-slayer  might  flee  thither 
without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedition;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an  inscription  set  up  at  every 
cross  road  —  "  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii.  4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist 
is  described  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ^  Prepare  ye  the 
'^o,y  of  the  Lordy  make  his  path  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  fore- 
runner, and  in  that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men 
fleeing  to  him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the  southern 
tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benjamin,  and  only  one 
to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
Judah,  and  to  have  remained  under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe. 
This  was  wisely  and  providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils 
of  schism  between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For  by  this 
arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  fexcept  one)  lay  in  the  faithfid 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  national  worship  in 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostasy  of  the  other  tribes.  Otherwise  the 

'  The  cities  of  refuge  on  the  autem  side  of  Jordan  were  Bexer,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben; 
Bamoth  Gilead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the 
wettem  side  of  Jordan  were  Hebron,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah;  Shechem,  in  that  of  Ephraim; 
and  Kadish-Kaphtali,  in  that  of  Naphtali. 

*  Motf  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refuge  (either  a  house  or  a 
town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  a  man-slayer,  who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of 
blood.    Adair's  Uistory  of  the  American  Indians,  pp.  158,  159.  416. 

'  (Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jennings's  Jcwbh  Antiquities,  book  ii  ch.  S. 
y.  t9&    Edinb.  1808. 
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kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  experienced  a  scarcity  of  priests,  or 
have  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  those  who  fl^  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xL  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked 
policy  of  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  offi- 
ciate in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Moses  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut. 
iii.  12 — 17. ;  Josh.  xiL  1 — 6.,  xiii.),  the  tribe  of  Reuben  obtained  the 
southern  part,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the 
river  Arnon ;  on  the  north,  by  another  small  river ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Jordan. 
Ite  principal  cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
Ileshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian.  The 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river  Jordan  on  the 
west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  by 
the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south. 
Tts  chief  cities  were  Beth-aram  (afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir, 
Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh,  Penuel,  Rabbah,  or  Rabboth  (afterwards 
called  Philadelphia),  Succoth,  and  Tishbeh.  The  region  allotted  to 
the  HALF  TBiBE  OF  Manasseh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  and 
the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jordan  from  its  source 
towards  that  sea,  on  the  west ;  by  Mount  Lebanon,  or  more  properly 
Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gileaid 
on  the  east.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  Auran, 
Beeshterah,  Bethsaida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead. 
This  tribe  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took 
threescore  citieSy  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which  he 
called  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  Dwellings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  iL  23.; 
Numb,  xxxii.  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Dead  Sea ;  on  the  west,  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  both  of 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  and  the  Desert  of  Paran  or  Zin.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  its  in- 
habitants were  the  most  valiant ;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe, 
from  which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  m  this  tribe  were 
Adullam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir,  or  Kiriath-sepher, 
Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriath-arba,  or  Hebron,  Libuah,  Makkedah, 
Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was  within 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out  of  the  portion 
at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  tribes  are 
not  precisely  ascertained ;  though  they  are  placed  by  geographers  to 
the  north  and  south-west  of  the  canton  of  Judah,  and  consequently 
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bordered  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Lesham,  Eltekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gibbedion,  Hirshemeshy  Joppa^  Modin,  Timnath,  and  Zorah.  The 
chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  Ain,  Beersheba,  Hormah^  and 
Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between  thi. 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the  north,  to 
Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which  last  parted  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain  many  cities  and  towns, 
but  this  defect  was  abundantly  supplied  by  its  possessing  the  most 
considerable,  and  the  metropolis  of  all,  —  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
other  places  of  note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah, 
Gibeon,  Gilgal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephsaim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cisioiu  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim  were  Bethoron  the  Nether 
and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Michmash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Schechem, 
Shiloh,  and  Timnath-Serah.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara,  Bethshan 
(afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor,  Enon,  Gath-rimmon, 
Megiddo,  Salem,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which  was  bordered 
by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its  northern  boundary  was 
Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of  Issachar  were  Aphek,  Bethshe- 
mesh,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jezreel,  Naim  or  Nain,  Bamoth,  and  Shunem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of  Zbbulun. 
Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or  Chinnereth,  Gath- 
hepher,  Jokneam,  Kemmon-Methoar,  and  Shimroncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the  north  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun:  consequQptly  it  was 
a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said  (Judg.  v.  17.)  that  Asher  con-- 
tinned  on  tite  sea^shore,  and  abode  in  his  creeks.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  Mount  Libanus  or  Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Rehob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it,  which  was 
to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and  included  the  cele- 
brated cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay  between  Mount 
Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (or  Gennesareth)  to 
the  south,  and  beween  Asher  to  the  west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the 
east.  Its  chief  places  were  Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Hamoth-dor, 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solomon, 
who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from  his  father 
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David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  under  a  peculiar  officer. 
These  districts,  together  with  the  names  of  their  respective  presidents, 
are  enumerated  in  1  Eangs  iv.  7 — 19.  From  the  produce  of  these 
districts  every  one  of  these  officers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  pro- 
visions for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 
the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the  river  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt:  they  brought  pre* 
sentSy  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  (1  Eangs  iv.  21.) 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  idl  the  pro- 
vinces from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  westward,  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  and  Egypt  was  on  the  south,  Solomon  therefore  had,  as  his 
tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ; 
and  thus  he  appears  to  have  possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had 
covenanted  with  Abraham  to  give  to  his  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after  the 
death  of  Solomon ;  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Kehoboam, 
and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two  other  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom 
OF  Judah.  This  kingdom  comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land,  consisting  of  the  sdlotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  lungdom  of  Israel  included  all  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the  other  ten  tribes ;  and  its 
capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty 
luUes  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
after  it  had  subsisted  two  himdred  and  fifty-four  years. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it 
was  divided  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz.  Galilee^  Samaria,  Judasa, 
Persea,  and  Idumaea. 

1.  Galilee.  —  This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem  to  have  varied  at 
different  times.  It  comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  and  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains;  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
(Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  re^on  was  Ctesarea  Phi- 
lippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon. 

Lower  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth:  according  to 
Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  cities  and  towns.  The  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
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Nasareth^  Cana,  Capernaum^  Nain,  Ca&sarea  of  Palestine,  and 
Ptolemais. 

Gralilee  was  most  honoured  by  our  Saviour's  presence.  **  Hither 
Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  of  Egjrpt,  and  here  he. 
resided  until  his  baptism  by  John  (Matt  ii«  22, 23.;  Luke  ii.  39 — 51.; 
Matt.  iiL  13.;  Luke  iiL  21.).  Hither  he  returned  after  his  baptism 
and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and,  after  hb  entrance  on  his  public 
ministry,  though  he  often  went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent 
were  his  visits  to  this  country,  that  he  was  called  a  Gralilean.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  69.)  The  population  of  Gralilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord 
had  many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and,  being  out  of  the  power 
of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  it  as  his  abode. 
To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostleci  to  come  and  con- 
verse with  him  after  his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  7. 16.):  and  of  this 
country  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  apostles  were  natives,  whence 
they  are  all  styled  by  the  angels  men  of  Galike.^  *  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Gtdileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of  the 
Syriac,  compounding  and  using  V  (ain)  for  «  (aleph),  3  {capK\  for 
3  (beth)y  n  {tau)  for  *i  {daleth) ;  and  also  frequently  changea  the 
gutturals.'  This  probably  proceeded  from  their  great  communication 
and  intermixture  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  this  corrupt 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples. 
(Mark  xiv.  70.)  The  Gralileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions  ready  to 
disturb  the  Boman  authority.  They  were  particularly  forward  in  an 
insurrection  against  Pilate  himself,  who  proceeded  to  a  summary 
mode  of  punishment,  causing  a  party  of  ^em  to  be  treacherously 
slain,  during  one  of  l^e  great  festivals,  when  they  came  to  sacrifice  at 
Jerusalem.*  This  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression 
in  St  Luke's  Grospel  (xiii.  1.)  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices  ;  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question,  w/ien  he  heard  of 
Galilee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Galilean?  (Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our 
Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of  seditious  practices,  ana  of  ex- 
citing the  people  to  revolt;  when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  ob- 
servation, and  enquired  if  he  were  a  Gralilean;  having  been  prejudiced 
against  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  frequent  commotions, 
and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any  charge  which 
might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  obnoxious  community.* 

*  Wcll8*s  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  toL  ii  p.  137. 

'  Dr.  Ligfatfoot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has  given  several  in- 
stances in  Hebrew  and  English,  which  are  sofiBcientlj  amosine.  One  of  these  is  as  follows: 
A  certain  woman  intended  to  say  before  the  jadge.  My  Lord,  I  had  a  picture,  which  they 
stoie;  and  ii  was  to  great,  thai  if  you  had  been  placed  in  iij  your  feet  would  not  have  touched 
the  ground.  But  she  so  spoiled  the  business  with  her  pronunciation,  that,  as  the  glosser 
interprets  it,  her  words  had  this  sense  i^Sir,  dave,  I  had  a  beam,  and  they  stole  thee  away ; 
and  it  was  so  great,  that  if  they  had  hung  thee  on  it,  thy  feet  would  not  have  touched  the 
ground,  Lightfoot*s  Chorographical  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  Ixxxvil  (Works, 
vol.  il  p.  79.)  See  additional  examples  in  Buxtorfs  Lexicon  Chaldoicum,  Talmudicum 
et  RabMnicum,  p.  434. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xviiL  c.  8.  §  2.  and  Mr.  Whiston's  note  there.  In  another 
place  (book  xvii.  c  10.  §  2.),  after  describing  a  popuhir  tumult,  he  says,  A  great  number 
of  these  were  Galileans  and  Idumaaiis. 

*  Giily's  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated,  p.  328. 
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Galilee  of  the  Nations^  or  of  the  Gentiles^  mentioned  in  Isa.  iy«  1. 
and  Matt  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed  to  be  Upper 
Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  because 
the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.,  were  to  be  found  among  its 
inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with  better  reason,  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  Galilee  is  intended,  and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent 
to  idolatrous  nations.* 

2.  Samaria. — The  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  thus  denominated, 
derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract  of 
country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  within  Jordan.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  and  during  the  captivity  it  had  been  settled  by  foreign 
colonists,  sent  out  from  Assyria.  It  lay  exactly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem  to  pass  through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains 
the  remark  of  St.  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
Josephus.*  The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  th^ 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria,  Sichem  or  Schechem,  and  Antipatris. 

3.  JuDJEA.  —  Of  the  various  districts  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  JudsBa  was  the  mpst  distinguished.  It  comprised  the  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  and  to  part  of  tfie  tribe  of  Dan ;  being  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem  ; 
and  of  the  other  towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region, 
the  most  remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa, 
Lydda,  and  Kama. 

4.  The  district  of  Per^a  comprised  the  six  cantons  of  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Iturssa,  Gaulonitis,  BatansBa,  and  Persea,  strictly  so 
called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added  Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  being 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and 
deriving  its  name  froip  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  within  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  although  it  was 
never  subdued  by  them.    This  canton  or  territory  had  formerly  been 

foverned  as  a  kingdom  (^aaiXsla)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of 
^tolemy  and  grandson  of  Mennseus ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  about 
B.  c.  34,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  who  took  possession  of 
a  portion  of  his  province.  After  her  death  it  fell  to  Augustus,  who 
hired  it  out  to  one  Zenodorus ;  but,  as  he  suffered  the  country  to  be 
infested  with  robbers,  the  province  was  taken  from  him  about  B.  c. 
22,  and  given  to  Herod,  misnamed  the  great,  on  whose  death  part  of 
the  territory  was  given  to  Philip.  But  the  greater  part,  with  the 
city  Abila,  seems  then,  or  afterwards,  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
another  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former,  with 

*  Eninoel  in  loc  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  Tooa 
ra\i\cUa, 

*  Antiq.  book  xx.  c.  5.  §  1.    De  Bell.  Jud.  book  IL  c.  12.  §  3. 
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the  title  of  Tetrarch.  (Luke  iiL  1.)  The  emperor  Claudius  after- 
wards made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrippa,  or  at  least 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.' 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Batanaea  on  the  west,  Iturcea  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of 
Damascus  on  the  nortL  It  abounded  with  rocks,  which  afforded 
shelter  to  nimierous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.)  IxuRiBA  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who 
settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan :  it  stood  to  the  east  of  Batanaea,  and 
to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Grreat  was  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced 
his  ministry.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  son 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15.;  1  Chron.  i.  SI.),  and  was  also  called 
Auranitis,  from  the  city  of  Hauran.  (EzeL  xlviL  16.  18.)  This 
region  exhibits  vestiges  of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully 
wooded  and  picturesque.'  The  Iturseans  are  said  to  have  been  skilful 
archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gen« 
nesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaulan 
or  Gt>lan,  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  (Josh.  xxi.  27.  ^  This 
canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

(5.)  BATANiEA,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately  oaks.  The  precise  limits 
of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  defined :  it  was  part  of  the  territory 
^ven  to  Herod  Antipa^,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Testament. 

(6.)  Peejba,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itursea,  east  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  and  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was  the  strong  fortress  of  Machserus, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fortress,  though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  death.    (Matt  xiv.  3—12.). 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25. ;  Mark  v.  20.  and 
vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it  contained,  is 
considered  by  Beland  and  other  eminent  authorities  as  part  of  the 
region  of  Peraea.  Concerning  its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its  ten 
cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed;  but,  according  to 
Josephus  (whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  constitutes  him 
an  unexceptionable  authority),  it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Otopos,  Philadelphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the 
district),  (jadara.  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idumjba.  —  Tins  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on  their 
conquest  of  Palestine.     It  comprised  the  extreme  southern  part  of 

'  JoBephnfl*  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xir.  c  13.,  xr.  c  4.,  xix.  c  5.  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Bo- 
binioii's  Lexicon,  Toce  'MiA^.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  voL  v.  pp.  80,  81.  New  Toik,  1848. 

'  Bncking^uon's  Trayels  in  Palestine,  pp.  408,  409.  London,  1821,  4to.  Mr.  Barck- 
bardt,  wbo  risited  tbis  region  in  tbe  jean  1810  and  1813,  baa  described  its  present  state, 
together  with  Uie  Marions  antiquities  wbich  still  remain.  See  his  Travels  in  Syria  and 
tbeBo^ Land,  pp.  51—119.  211—310.    London,  18SS.    4to. 
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Judsea,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.^  During  the  Baby- 
lonish captiyity,  being  left  destitute  of  inhabitants^  or  not  sufficiently 
inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems  to  have  been  seized  by  the  neigli- 
bouring  Idum»ans ;  and  though  they  were  afterwards  subjugated  by 
the  powerful  arms  of  the  Maccabsean  or  Asmonsean  princes,  and 
embraced  Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had  thus 
possessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Idumsea 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  subsequent 
period  Ultimately,  the  Idumseans  became  mingled  with  the  Ishma- 
elites,  and  they  were  jointly  called  Nabathseans,  from  Nebaioth,  a 
son  of  IshmaeL' 
VIIL  Later  Divisions  op  Palestine* 

1.  Under  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria;  and,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

(1.)  FalcBstina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Judsea  and 
Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities,  and  its  metropolis 
was  Csesarea-Palasstina.  In  this  division  were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar 
or  Neapolis. 

(2.)  Pakestina  Secunda  Included  the  ancient  districts  of  Gidilee  and 
Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its  capital ;  and  it  con- 
tained twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3^  PalcBstina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  comprised  the  ancient  Peraea 
and  Idumsea,  strictly  so  called :  its  metropolis  was  Petra,  and  it  con- 
tained eighteen  episcopal  cities.'  Most  of  these  bishoprics  were 
'destroyed  in  the  sevenm  century,  when  the  Saracens  or  Arabs  con- 
quered Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  after  the  Latins  had  conquered 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patriarch  of  their 
own  communion  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  three  suf&agan  bishops, 
whose  sees  were  at  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Lydda.  They  also  re- 
established the  ancient  capitals,  viz.  Caesarea,  with  a  suffra^Ein  bishop 
at  Sebaste  or  Samaria ;  Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with 
a  sufiragan  bishop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  suffi*agan  bishop  at 
Mount  Sinai;  and  for  Bostra,  the  sufiragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and  Beyroot  or 
Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia. 

3.  At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country;  the 
Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  which  is  divided  into  the  four 
pashaliks  of  Haleb  or  Aleppo,  Tarablous,  Akka,  and  Damascus. 
Palestine  is  included  within  the  two  last  pashaliks,  and  principally  in 
that  of  Damascus. 

*  For  a  copious  and  interesting  illostration  of  the  fnlfilment  of  prophecy  concerning 
Idnmsa,  from  the  statements  of  modem  timyellers,  see  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  ftt>m  Prophecy,  pp.  172 — 220. 

'  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following  works 
hare  been  consulted  for  this  chapter,  viz.  Behwdi  Palaostina,  tom.  I  pp.  1 — 204.  (Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1714);  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  ii  pp.  452— 465.  476^486.  (Lond. 
174S);  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  497 — 518.;  Beausobre's  and 
L'Rnfant's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological 
Tracts,  toL  ill  pp.  262 — ^278.);  Parean,  Antiquitas  Hebraica  brcviter  descripta,  pp. 
44 — 52.;  Spanhemii  Introductio  ad  Qcographiam  Sacram,  pp.  1 — 81. 

*  Relandi  PaUestina,  torn,  i  pp.  204-^214. 
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SECTION  TL 

BmOBICiL  XOOOUKT  OT  THB  OITT  OT  JBSOSALfiM. 

Of  l3ie  whole  country  described  in  the  preceding  section,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon :  after 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  until  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine.* 

I.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  City, 
(Isa.  xlviiL  2.;  Dan.  ix.  24.;  Nehem.  xi.  1.;  Matt  iv.  5.;  Rev.  xL  2.) 
because  the  Lord  c/iose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  place  his 
name  there^  his  temple  and  his  worship  (Deut  xii.  5.,  xiv.  23.,  xvi.  2., 
xxvL  2.) ;  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union  in  religion  and  government 
for  all  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  important 

'  Thi«  plan  is  copied  from  the  accurate  geographer,  D'Anville. 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  fully  the  history  and  topography  of  Jem- 
Mlem  is  referred  to  Dr.  Bobinson's  **  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  i.  and  ii.,  and  to  the  cor- 
xeetions  inserted  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  published  at  New  York  in  1843,  p.  17.  ef  9eq^ 
■ad  also  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  **  Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem,**  and 
"^  Jonisalem  Revisited  j"  to  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  vol.  i.  pp.  406— 604.  j  to 
tbeRev.  G.  Williams's  ••Holy  City,"  2nd  edit^  1S49,  8  vols.  8va;  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Lcwin's  Sketch  of  "  Jerusalem,**  1861,  8vo. 
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transactions  which  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedanst 
who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  El-Kods  *, 
or  JEl  KhoudeSy  that  is.  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding  the  epithet  Al-^ 
Sheriff  or  The  Noble.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was 
Salem,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  the  import  of  Jerusalem  is,  the 
vision  or  inheritance  of  peace^ ;  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that 
oiir  Saviour  alluded  in  his  beaudfiil  and  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  city.  (Luke  xix,  41.)  It  was  also  formerly  called  Jehus  from 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  (Josh.  xviiL  28.)  After  its  capture  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it  waa  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebu- 
sites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of 
David;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it  his  residence 
(2  Sam.  V.  6 — 9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace  there,  together  with 
several  other  magnificent  buildings,  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled 
the  City  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  5.V  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.) 
Jerusalem  is  termed  Ariel,  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason 
of  this  name,  and  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very 
obscure  and  doubtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the 
place,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies*;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term  one  of 
their  cities  SJiirdz,  or  the  Devouring  Lion.  Being  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  Jerusalem  some- 
times formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other;  but, 
after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it  to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and 
temple,  it  was  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  common  property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it 
was,  that  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  right  of  hospitality. 
To  this  custom  our  Lord  pr^ably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the 
parallel  passages.^ 

II.  The  name  of  the  whole  moimtain  on  the  several  hills  and  hol- 
lows of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Mori  ah,  or  Vision  ;  because 
it  was  high  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  off,  especially  from  the 
south  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.);  but  afterwards  that  name  was  appropriated 
to  the  most  elevated  part  on  which  the  temple  waa  erected,  and  where 
Jehovah  appeared  to  David.  (2  Chron.  iiL  1.;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.) 
This  rocky  limestone  mountain  is  2280  feet  in  height* ;  it  is  steep  of 
ascent  on  every  side,  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2.),  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earthquakes 
that  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Holy  Land  (Psal.  xlvi.  2^ 
3.),  and  have  furnished  the  prophets  with  many  elegant  allusions. 
On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  op  Olives,  fronting  3ie  temple,  of 

>  This  is  a  contraction  from  Medinet-el'KAi>B8s^   that  is,  the  Sacred  Cit^.     Capu 
Iifi^t*8  Travels  in  Egjpt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  177.    Burckhardt  in  his  map  terms  Jerasalcoi 


*  Relandi  Palsestina,  torn.  iL  p.  833.    Schulzii  ArchSBologia  Biblica,  p.  20. 

*  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iiL  p.  142. 

*  Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Schulzii  ArchsBologia  Biblica^  p.  21.     Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Warron*a 
Tracts,  vol  iii.  p.  143. 

*  Babbi  Scfawaru's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  239.    Philadelphia,  ISSO, 
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which  it  commanded  a  noble  prospect  (Matt  xxiv.  2,  3.;  Luke  xix* 
37 — 41.),  as  it  does  to  this  day  of  the  whole  city  (which  is  not  more 
than  four  hundred  yards  distant),  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  Viewed  from  this  moun- 
ts, "  Jerusalem  is  still  a  fively  and  majestic  object ;  but  her  beauty 
id  external  only,  and,  like  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom,  she  is  found 
full  of  rottenness  within." '  The  Moimt  of  Olives,  which  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  three 
mountains,  with  summits  of  imequal  altitudes ;  the  highest  of  which 
rises  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  is  the  site  of  the  spot  from 
which  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  The  olive  still  maintains 
its  place  here,  and  grows  spontaneously  on  the  top  and  sides  of  thq 
foot  of  this  mountam,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.*  About  half  way 
up  this  mountain  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built  on  the  spot  where  we 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Jesus  Christ  sat,  when  he  beheld 
the  city  and  wept  over  its  impending  miseries,  when  he  delivered  his 
{Hrediction  concerning  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 
44.);  and  the  army  of  Titus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its 
destruction  had  been  foretold.'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  this  country  has  been  subjected,  not 
only  has  the  Mount  of  Olives  retained  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.),  but  likewise  the  same 
beautiful  evergreen  and  perennial  foliage.*  The  panoramic  view  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  truly  magnificent^  While  its  sununit  com- 
mands a  view  extending  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains 
beyond  Jordan,  the  whole  city  lies  before  it  so  completely  exposed 
to  view,  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  can  toalh  about  ZioUy  and  go 
round  about  her ;  tell  the  towers  thereof  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks, 
(PsaLxlviii.  12, 13.)  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains  on 
this  mountain ;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  groimd  always 
noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  **  This  place,"  says  he,  **  is, 
not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony  the 
night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt,  zxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii.^ 

*  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land,  voL  ii  p.  62. 
'  Siephen's  Incidents  of  Travel  p.  4S1. 

'  Josephos,  de  fieU.  JTud.  Ub.  Ti  c  5.  *<  It  is  not  dlfficnh  to  conceiye,''~say8  the  Rev. 
W.  Jowett,  who,  in  December,  1828,  snireyed  Jerusalem  from  this  mountain, — **  observ- 
ing from  this  spot  the  varioas  undulations  and  slopes  of  the  ground,  that  when  Mount 
Zton,  Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep 
valley  surrounding  the  greater  part  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  of 
that  age  as  nearly  impregnable.  It  stands  beautiful  for  situation  t  It  is,  indeed,  buiided 
as  a  city  that  is  compact  together.  (Ps.  cxxii.  3.)  The  Kings  of  the  eartk,  and  aU  the  in- 
iabitanis  of  the  world  would  not  have  believed,  that  the  adversary  and  the  enemy  should  have 
entered  into  the  Gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Lam.  iv.  12.  rc.  588.)  This  was  said  nearly  two 
thousand  four  hundred  years  ago.  And  when,  650  years  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took 
this  devoted  city,  he  exclaimed  on  viewing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place, — *  We  have 
certainly  had  God  for  our  assistant  in  this  war;  and  it  was  no  other  than  God  who 
ejected  the  Jews  out  of  these  fortifications:  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men,  or  any  ma- 
dunes  do,  towards  overthrowing  these  towers?' "  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib  vl  c  9 
(Jowetfs  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c  p.  256.     London,  1825.    Svo.) 

*  Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  it  pp.  435,  436. 

*  The  Kev.  G.  Williams  has  a  graphic  description  of  the  magnificent  prospect  visible 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.    Hc^y  Ci^,  ToL  il  pp.  438,  439. 
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John  xviiL),  both  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  it  still  retains^ 
and  its  situation  with  rerard  to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove 
of  olives  of  immense  size  covered  with  iniiiy  almost  in  a  mature 
state.  ^  Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedron^ 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  op  Corruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemosh, 
and  Ashtaroth  {I  Kings  xL  7.;  2  Kings  xxiiL  13.^:  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  bv  the  narrow  valley  of  Hinnom  (Josh,  xviii.  16.; 
Jer.  xix.  2),  where  the  Israelites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to 
Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxiL  35.):  thence  made  the  emblem  of 
hell,  Gehenna,  or  the  place  of  the  (lanmed.  (Matt.  v.  22.,  xziiL  33. ; 
Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses*  (Levit  iv.),  lay 
Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  skull  (Matt  xxvii.  33.),  so  called 
by  some  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably 
because  criminals  were  executed  there.*  This  place,  now  commonly 
termed  Calvary  (which  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  monastic  piles), 
was  probably  open  ground,  cultivated  for  gardens  (John  xix.  41.), 
at  the  time  when  He,  who  suffered  toilhout  t/ie  gate  (Heb.  xiiL  12.), 
there  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.^ 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  "  the  city  of  David,**  built  on 
Mount  Zion^y  Josephus  calls  the  uppei'city;  and  the  house  of  Millo 
was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market.^ 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  toL  iv.  pp.  355.  365,  366.  8to.  edit  For  a  further  account  of 
Oethsemane,  see  that  article  in  the  Bibliographical,  Historical,  and  Geographical  Index  at 
the  end  of  this  yolume. 

*  To  this  St.  Paol  delicately  allades  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  (xiil  12, 13.),  where 
he  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  suffered  without  the  gate;  and  when  he  exhorts 
the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him  without  the  camp,  that  is,  oat  of  Jerusalem,  this 
city  being  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel  (Bp.  Watson's  l>acts,  voL  iii 
p.  156.) 

'  Schulzii  Archaologia  Biblica,  p.  23.    Belandi  Palsestina,  tom.  il  p.  860. 

*  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  255.  Considerable  cUfference  of  opinion 
prevails  among  the  most  learned  modem  travellers  in  Palestine  concerning  the  probable 
site  of  Golgotha.  The  reader,  who  may  be  desiroos  of  investigating  this  topic,  is  referred 
to  Mr.  FnUer's  learned  disquisition  **  (jn  the  True  Site  of  Calvary,"  in  the  second  volame 
of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.  (London,  1853.)  Mr.  Fuller  comes  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  Golgotha  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

*  When  Dr.  Riohardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one  part  of  Mount 
Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough;  and 
the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  wiUi  earth,  such  as  is  usuidly  met 
with  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  **  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest 
on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  east  fiills  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook  Kedron. 
Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruini 
of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens, 
and  are  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  village  of 
Siloa,  immediately  opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special 
fulfilment  of  prophecy: — Therrfore  shaU  Zion  for  ^ur  sahee  be  ploughed  <u  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  (Micah  iil  12.)**  Dr.  Richardsoirs  Travels  along  the  Bile« 
diterranean,  &c.  vol.  il  p.  348  **The  sides  of  the  Hill  of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect* 
as  they  possess  a  few  olive-trees  and  rude  gardens;  and  a  crop  of  com  was  growing 
there."    Game's  Letters,  p.  265. 

'  Dr.  Hale*8  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  i.  pp.  425 — 129.  Josephus  de  BelL  Jud. 
lib.  y.  c  4. 
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IIL  We  liave  noparticiilan  recorded  ccmoemiiig  the  nature  of  tbe 
fortificatioiis  of  Jerasalein,  preykmsly  to  the  time  of  the  pious  and 

Etriotic  governor  Nehraniah ;  though  such  there  ondoubtedly  must 
ve  been,  from  the  impcntance  and  sanctity  of  the  citj,  as  uie  me- 
tropolis of  the  comitry,  and  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  worship.  After 
the  retom  of  the  Jews  firom  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebnih 
Jemsalemy  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans ;  and  in  the 
account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehe- 
miah,  ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
fonr  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  walL 

Hie  three  gates  on  the  toftUk  side  were,  1.  Shttp  Gate  (Xefa. 
iiL  1.),  which  was  {m>bably  so  called  firom  the  victims,  intended  for 
ncrifioe,  being  conducted  through  it  to  the  second  temple.  Near 
this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Meah  and  HananeeL  The  pool  of 
Betfaesda  was  at  no  great  distance  firom  this  gate,  which  was  also 
called  the  Gate  of  Btnjamau  —  2.  The  Fish  Gate  (Xeh.  iiL  3. 
xiL  39.),  which  was  also  called  the  First  Gate.  —  3.  The  Old  Gate, 
abo  called  the  Comer  Gate.  (Neh.  iii.  6.,  ziL  39. ;  2  Eongs  xiv.  13. ; 
Jer.  xxxL  38.) 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  fVater  Gate  (Nefa. 
iiL  26.),  near  which  the  waters  of  Etun  passed,  after  having  been 
used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the  brook  Kedron,  into 
which  they  discharged  themselves. — 2.  The  Horse  Gate  (Xeh.  iiL  28.; 
Jer.  xxxL  40.),  wUch  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
hcnses  went  through  it  in  ofder  to  be  watered.  —  3.  The  Prison  Gate 
(xiL  39.),  probably  so  called  fircHn  its  vidnity  to  the  prison. — 4.  The 
Gate  Mpkkad.    (Neh.  iiL  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  Valley  Gate  (Neh.  iiL 
13.),  aim  termed  the  GaU  ofEpkratwi,  above  which  stood  the  Tower 
ofFwrnaees  TNeh.  iiL  11.,  ziL  38.) ;  and  near  it  was  the  Dragon  WeU 
(Neh.  iL  13.),  which  nunr  have  derived  its  name  finom  the  refH^esent- 
atioD  of  a  dragon,  out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  thi^  issued 
firom  die  welL— 2.  The  Dung  Gate  (Neh.  iiL  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  receiTed  its  name  firom  the  filth  of  the  bouts  that  were  sacri- 
ficed being  carried  from  die  tem{de  through  this  gate.  —  The  Gats 
of  Ike  FoMMtam  (Neh.  iiL  15.)  had  its  name  either  from  its  proximi^ 
to  tbe  fountain  of  Gihon^  or  to  the  qwt  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
took  its  rise.* 

lY.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Bomans,  we 
learn  firom  Joaqihus^  that  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  on  two 
hiUs,  o|^>08ite  to  one  another,  with  a  valley  between  them,  which  he 
sobeequently  calls  the  YaUey  of  the  CheesancmgerB.  The  loftiest  of 
these  hills  contained  the  Upper  City  (17  ams  irokui) ;  and  the  other 
called  Acroj  contaii^  the  Lower  City  (Ji  Koerm  ird\js\  whidi  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  city.  Over  against 

'  OlMmrstiooesFlulolociaeacG^ognplikA.  Awwrekwiiini,  1747.  Sra  pp.  S1~S9. 
TV  pfolwbl«  s^f 4^  rv'*  rhe  gmcM  of  Jenmiem  are  lUied.  whh  rorroboratire  proofs,  by  Mr. 
FiQrr,  in  his  diMiviskioii  on  Ae  tnie  rite  of  Calraiy,  hi  the  **  Mnmai  of  ClnF^ical  Anti* 
ip^KiT  ToL  a  pp.  411 — «3.    8e«  abo  Mr.  Lewin's  **  Jcroaakm'',  pp.  57—81. 

'  De  BdL  JwL  Bb.  vi  c  C 
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ibis  waa  a  third  hill^  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  broad  valley ;  which  was  filled  up  with  earth  during  the 
reign  of  the  Asmonseans  or  Maccabasan  princes,  in  order  to  join  the 
city  to  the  temple.  As  population  increased,  and  the  city  crept 
beyond  its  old  limits,  A^nppa  joined  to  it  a  fourth  hill  (which  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  temple),  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  still 
further  enlarged  Jerusalem. 

At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  three  walls  on  such  parts 
as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys,  where  there  was 
only  one  walL  The  first  wall  began  on  the  north  side  at  the  tower 
called  Hippicus,  whence  it  extended  to  the  place  called  the  Xistui^  and 
to  the  council-house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the 
temple.  But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended  through  a 
place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Esseues,  then  taking  a  turn 
towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place  called  Ophlas,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall  com- 
menced at  the  gate  Gennath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  wall  began 
at  the  tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it  passed  by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings ;  and  taking  a  direction  round  the  south-west 
comer,  passed  the  Fuller's  monument,  and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  This  third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to 
defend  the  newly  erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha ;  but  he  did 
not  finish  it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with  stones^ 
twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so  that  no  iron 
tools  or  engines  could  make  any  impression  on  them.  What  Agrippa 
could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subsequentiy  attempted :  and,  when 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Bomans,  this  wall  was  twenty  cubits 
high,  above  which  were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of 
three  cubits,  making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits. 
Numerous  towers  constructed  of  solid  masonry  were  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  forty ;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The  towers  of 
Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  his  wife, 
were  pre-eminent  for  their  height,  their  massive  architecture,  their 
beauty,  and  the  conveniences  with  which  they  were  furnished.  Of 
the  two  last-mentioned  towers  no  remains  exist :  but  there  is  evenr 
reason  to  believe  that  what  is  now  called  the  castie  of  David  (a 
strong-hold  on  Mount  Zion,  a  littie  to  the  south  of  the  Jafia  Gate 
which  overhangs  the  vale  of  Gihon)  is  none  other  than  the  Tower 
of  Hippicus,  wrdch  was  spared  by  Titus,  when  the  temple  and  city 
were  destroyed.  The  stones  of  this  fortification  are  very  large.* 
According  to  Josephus  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously 

'  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  453 — 457.    NarratiTO  of  Scottish  Mission 
pf  Xnqiiixj  to  the  Jews,  p.  190, 
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to  its  dege  and  destniction  by  the  Bomans,  was  thirty-tliree  furlongs^ 
or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  hsdf :  and  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  con- 
structed by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine  fur« 
longs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces. ^  At 
present,  a  late  traveller  states  that  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  exceed  three  miles.^  Modem  Jerusalem  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  according  to  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.  There  are  seven  gates,  three  of  which 
are  generaUy  shut.  The  four  open  gates  are,  the  Damascus  Gate 
on  die  north;  St  Stephen's  gate  on  the  east;  Zion  gate  on  the 
south ;  and  the  Jafia  gate  on  the  west. 

V.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned  with 
numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  But  its  chief  glory  was  the 
temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume ;  which  mag- 
nificent structure  occupied  the  northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  Psalmist  (xlviiL  2.) :  Beautiful  for  situation^  the 
joy  (or  delight^  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  side 
is  the  city  oftheyreat  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described  by 
Josephus';  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Koman  pro- 
curators, who  for  this  purpose  generally  claimed  the  royal  palaces 
in  those  provinces  whioi  were  subject  to  kings.^  These  dwellings 
of  the  Boman  procurators  in  the  provinces  were  called  Pratoria^: 
Herod's  palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  prsBtorium  (Matt  xxvii.  27. ; 
John  xviii.  28.) ;  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracks  of  the  Boman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem  % 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt  xxviL 
27. ;  Mark  xv.  16.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the  tribunal, 
where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and  determine  weighty 
causes ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work  {\i0o<rrp<iaToy\  the 
Evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this 
account  termed  Gabbatha  (John  xix.  13.),  L  e.  an  elevated  place. 
In  this  tribunal  the  procurator  Florus  sat,  a.d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to 
punish  the  Jews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  put 
to  death  such  Jews  a^  lliey  met  with ;  which  commands  were  exe- 
cuted with  savage  barbarity.^ 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple 
stood  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  on  the  site  of  a  citadel  that  had  been 

>  M.  lyAnTiHe  bai  elaborately  inrestigated  the  extent  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  bj 
Josepfaos,  in  his  learned  **  Dissertation  sor  I'Etendae  de  Tancienne  Jemsalem  et  de  sob 
Temple,**  the  accnracj  of  whose  details  Viscount  Chateaabriand  has  attested  in  hit 
Itinerary  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  This  very  rare  dissertation  of  D'AnTiUe  is  reprinted  in 
the  Bible  de  Vence,  tom.  ri.  pp.  43 — 84.  5th  edition. 

'  Jolli£fe*s  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  103. 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  9.  §  3.    I)e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i  c  21.  §  1.  et  lib.  v.  c  4.  §  3. 

•  Cicero  contra  Verrem,  action,  ii.  lib.  v.  c  12.  (op.  tom.  iv,  p.  96.  ed.  Bipont.) 

•  Ibid.  lib.  V.  c  35.  et  41.  (tom.  iv.  pp.  125.  142.) 

•  Compare  Joeephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  v.  c  15.  §  5.  c  17.  §  8. 
'  Josephns.  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  14.  §  8. 
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erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  in  order  to  annoy  the  Jews,  and 
which^  after  being  destroyed  by  them',  was  rebuilt  by  the  Macca- 
bsean  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  135.'  Herod  the  Great  repidred 
it  with  great  splendour,  uniting  in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  magnificent  palace,  with  ample  accommodations  for  soldiers. 
This  citadel  (in  which  a  Boman  legion  was  always  quartered)  over- 
looked the  two  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  commimicated  with 
its  cloisters  by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during  the 
great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  alluded,  as 
already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  The  tower  of  Antonia  waa 
thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  firiend  Mark  Antony ;  and 
this  citadel  is  "  the  castle"  into  which  St.  Paul  was  conducted 
(Acts  xxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24* 
As  the  temple  was  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  com- 
manded the  temple.* 

Besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house  or  palace 
at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
princes  of  the  Asmonsean  family,  from  whom  it  was  subsequently 
called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  family  (after  the  Bomans  had  reduced 
Judssa  into  a  province  of  the  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa 
as  residing'^,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the  solemn  fes- 
tivals at  that  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  accompanied 
Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his  person,  or  from  ostentation. 
(Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)* 

VI.  "  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  limestone  region, 
throughout  which  fountains  and  wells  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  city  itself  little,  if  any,  living  water  is  known :  yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages  of  position,  the  Holy  City  would  appear  always  to 
have  had  a  full  supply  of  water  for  its  inhabitants  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times. "^  The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  for 
water,  at  the  present  day,  is  on  its  cisterns.  Immense  cisterns  still 
exist,  as  thev  ancientiy  existed,  within  the  area  of  the  temple,  which 
are  supplied  partly  from  rain  water  and  partiy  from  an  aqueduct. 
**  In  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in  Jerusalem,  of 
any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at  least  one  or  more  cisterns,  ex- 
cavated in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Most 
of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come  down  from  ancient  times, 
and  their  immense  extent  furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city."^ 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xil  c  5.  §  4.  •  Ibid.  lib.  xiiu  c  C.  §  6. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  XT.  c  11.  §  4.  «  De  BelL  Jud,  Ub.  v.  c  5.  §  8. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  il  c  15.  §  1.  and  c  16.  §  3. 

*  Schnlzii  Archseologia  Bibb'ca,  pp.  27 — Sa 

*  Bobinson's  Biblicfd  Bcsearches,  toL  i.  pp.  480,  481.    The  house  of  M.  LanneftP,  io 
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The  following  are  the  principal  fountains  and  pools  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  — 

1.  The  Fountain  op  En-Rooel  (the  fountain  of  the  Scout,  or, 
according  to  the  Targum,  the  Fullers'  Fountain)  is  mentioned  in 
JosL  XY.  7.,  xviiL  16.,  and  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  By  the  Frank  Chris- 
tians it  is  called  the  Well  of  Nehemiah^  and  by  the  natives  Bir  Eyub^ 
or  the  Well  of  Joby  whidi  is  most  probably  a  misnomer  for  Joab. 
"  £n-Bogel  was  the  scene  of  Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  kingdom 
at  the  close  of  his  father  David's  life  (2  Chron.  xjudi.  4.  30.),  and 
Joab  was  the  most  noted  of  his  partisans ;  and  this  may  have  given 
occasion  to  call  the  well  after  the  son  of  Zeruiah."^  En-Boeel  is 
a  very  deep  well,  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  ^'  of  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral form,  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones  termmating  above 
in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity :  there  is 
a  small  rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  la^e  troughs 
or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially  filled  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  The  weU  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth,  fifty  of  which  were  full  of  water,"  when  this  well 
was  visited  and  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  1838. 
"  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  is  drawn  up  by  the 
hand.  In  the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.  More  usually,  however,  the  water 
runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  finds  an  outlet  some 
forty  yards  below  the  welL"' 

2.  The  Upper  and  Loweb  Pools  of  Gihon  are  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Gihon  or  of  Hinnom,  southward  from  the  Jaffa  gate.  The 
Lower  Pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  2.,  is  by  far  the  largest 
reservoir  of  the  Holy  City,  though  it  is  much  dilapidated  and  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  throwing  a 
massy  wall  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  the  stones  of  which 
are  closely  cemented,  and  the  work  is  evidently  ancient  Having 
no  springs  of  its  own,  it  is  filled  only  when  the  abundant  rains  cause 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Pool  to  overflow.  This  wall  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  bridge,  which  is  crossed  in  going  to  Bethlehem.  The 
walls  of  the  Upper  Fool  are  in  a  much  more  perfect  condition  tlian 

which  Dr.  Bobinson  and  hU  fellow-trayellen  resided,  had  not  less  than  four  cisterni  of 
the  following  dimensions: — 

Length.  Breadth.  Depth. 

"L  ISfoet  8  feet  12  feet 

n.  8  4  15 

m.  10  10  15 

IV.  30  30  20 

*  This  last  is  enoimonslj  large,  and  the  nombers  given  are  the  least  estimate.  The  eis- 
tems  hare  nsiiallY  merelj  a  roand  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stone-work 
above,  and  famished  with  a  cnrb  and  wheel  for  the  backet,  so  that  they  have  extemallj 
much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinarj  well  The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  daring  the  rainy  season,  and,  with  proper  care,  remains  pure  and  sweet 
during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  The  Latin  convent  in  particular  is  said  to 
be  amply  furnished"  [with  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  cisterns];  "and  in  seasons  of 
drought  is  able  to  deal  out  a  su£Sciency  for  aU  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  eity." 
(Ibid.  p.  481.) 
'  Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  iL  p.  491. 
^  Kobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol  i.  pp.  491,  492. 
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those  of  the  Lower  PooL  These  pools  may  be  regarded  as  unques- 
tionably Jewish  works,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  Lower 
Pool  is  about  forty  feet  deep ;  the  Upper  Pool,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet.* 

3.  SiLOAM  is  a  fountain  or  pool  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron.  The  spring  issues 
from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Isiuah  (viii.  6.).  The  modern  descent  to  this  fountain  is  by  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  steps.  Being  defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously 
cool,  and  clear  as  crystal ;  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes 
discharging  its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  at  others,  re- 
taining and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  alL  The  pool,  or  rather 
the  two  pools  of  the  same  name,  are  quite  close  to  the  spring.  They 
are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  formerly.*  *'  The  taste  of  the  water 
is  very  peculiar,  and  never  to  be  mistaken  when  once  known.  • .  •  The 
villagers  of  Siloam  drink  thereof,  and  their  flocks,  and  do  not  find 
it  unwholesome,  but  the  contrary."'  Modern  travellers  relate  that 
people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  the  waters  of  this  fountain,  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  who  had  been  bom 
blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient  Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 
an  account  of  this  ceremony  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  Chap.  IV. 
§  VII.  of  this  volume. 

Dr.  Bobinson  has  ascertained  that  the  water  is  brought  to  this 
pool  from  what  is  called  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin  (which  is  higher  up 
the  valley)  by  means  of  a  channel  1750  feet  in  length,  which  is  cut 
through  the  rocky  hill  of  Ophel.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Solomon  led  to  the 
formation  of  these  works,  in  order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
water.  The  waters  of  Siloam  were  anciently  conducted  into  two 
pools,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pool.  The  Upper  Reservoir  or 
Pool  (Isa.  viL  3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  in  Neh.  ii.  14.,  probably 
watered  the  king's  gardens  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Which 
of  these  reservoirs  is  to  be  understood  as  the  Pool  of  Siloam  men- 
tioned in  John  ix.  7.,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.^ 

4.  The  Pool  op  Bethesda  was  situated  near  the  sheep-gate 
(John  V.  2X  not  far  from  the  temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the 
reception  oi  the  sick ;  and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or 
the  house  of  mercy ^  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouch- 
safed by  God  to  persons  labouring  imder  the  most  desperate  dis- 

'  Narratiye  of  Scottish  Mssion  to  the  Jews,  pp.  134,  135.  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol  i.  pp.  483—486.    Bartlett*8  Walks  abont  Jerusalem,  pp.  59,  60. 

*  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  voL  ii.  pp.  34.  36.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toL  L 
p.  503.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  the  fountain  of  Siloam  in  1816,  describes  it  as  a 
dirty  brook;  which  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignificant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  m  Palestine,  p.  188.  See  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  357.  The  most  re- 
cent history  and  description  of  this  fountain  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  voL  L  pp.  493—498. 

*  Williams's  Hdy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

*  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  493—508.  Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jemsa* 
lem,  pp.  73,  74.    Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  153 — 156. 
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eases.*  The  ancient  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  a  dry  reservoir,  360 
English  feet  in  length,  by  130  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  70  feet 
deep.  A  low  parapet  of  large  stones  runs  along  the  margin,  over 
which  the  spectator  looks  into  the  dry  basin  below.  The  oottom  i& 
covered  paridy  with  rubbish,  and  partly  with  herbage  and  a  few 
trees.  At  the  further  end  are  two  arches,  forming  entrances  into 
dark  vaults,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
five  porches.* 

YII.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but,  after  the  defection  of  the 
ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
during  whose  government  it  underwent  various  revolutions.  It  was 
captured  four  times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shiskak,  so- 
vereign of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  nevar  ]:^eoo- 
vered  its  former  splendour;  by  Antiochus  Epiphsuaes,  who  treated 
the  Jews  with  singular  barbarity ;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  ren- 
dered the  Jews  tributary  to  Bome ;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Boman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  repeated 
insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having  filled  up  the  measiire  of 
their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down  upon  them  the  implacable  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans.  Titus  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the 
temple :  it  was  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city, 
and  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foimdations  of  that  sacred 
edifice  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone  should 
be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down.  (Matt  xxiv. 
2.)'  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured  with  a  triumph^ 
and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judtea,  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected,  which  is  slill  in  existence.  Numerous  medals  of  Judaea 
vanquished  were  struck  in  honour  of  the  same  event  **  After  the 
final  destruction  of  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian"  (as  the  prophet  Micah  had  foretold, 
iiL  12.  more  than  eight  hundred  years  before),  *'a  ploughshare  was 
drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  desola^ 
tion."*  The  Emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  the  former 
site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  ^lia  Capitolina:  it  was  after- 
wards gready  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  restored  its  ancient  name.  During  that  emperor's  reign  the 
Jews  made  various  efforts  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which,  however, 
were  always  frustrated:  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt 
made,  a.d.  363,  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.     An  earthquake,  a 

>  Bp.  Pearce,  (and  after  him,  Dr.  Boothrojd),  Jahn,  Rosenmuller,  Enlnoel,  and  other 
modem  commentators,  have  supposed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  bath. 
The  reader  will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  satisfactoiy  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
^oomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iiL  pp.  14S— 156. 

*  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorials  of  Egypt,  &c  p.  283.  NarratiTe  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  &c  p.  162. 

*  Por  a  ftin  Tiew  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  destraction  of  Jem- 
salem  and  their  literal  fulfilment,  see  YoL  I.    Appendix,  No.  YL 

«  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  it.  p.  100. 
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whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  £e  destmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
desolation,  in  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles y  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  hefut'- 
filled.  (Luke  xxi.  24,)  It  "  has  never  been  under  the  government 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  suc- 
cession of  foreign  masters  —  tne  Komans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks, 
the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject. 
It  is  not,  tiierefore,  only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other 
ancient  writers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Lord's  predictions :  —  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before 
our.  eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  not 
collected  together  into  any  one  country,  into  one  political  society, 
and  under  one  form  of  government,  buf  dispersed  over  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  every  where  treated  witii  contumely  and  scorn."  * 

VIIL  The  modem  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have 
stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an  inclined  plane,  de- 
scending from  west  to  east.  An  embattied  wall,  fortified  with  towers 
and  a  Gothic  castie,  encompasses  tiie  city  all  roimd,  excluding,  how- 
ever, part  of  Mount  Sion,  which  it  formerly  inclosed.  Notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
severe  assault,  because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  tiie  land,  it 
has  no  means  of  preventing  tiie  approaches  of  an  enemy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot,  by 
tiie  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  it  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.*  Imposing,  however,  as  tiie  appearance  of  Jeru- 
salem is,  when  viewed  from  that  mountain,  —  and  exhibiting  a 
compactness  of  structure  like  that  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii. 
3.),  the  allusion  vanishes  on  entering  the  town.  No  ^^  streets  of 
palaces  and  walks  of  state,"  —  no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — no 
fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticoes  —  not  a  single  vestige  meets 
the  traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or  commercial 
opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds  himself  encompassed  by 
walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken 
by  tiie  occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  window.  All  the 
streets  are  wretchedness,  and  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especi- 
ally, are  as  dunghills.  From  the  daughter  of  Zion,  all  her  beatUy  is 
departed,  (Lam.  L  6.)  Of  late  years,  however,  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  been  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  their  behalf  by  various  Christian  Societies,  and  the  per- 

I  Bp.  Porteii8*8  Lectures,  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Ifotthew,  vol  iL  p.  215. 
'  Trarels  of  Ali  Be^,  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  between  1S03  and  ISOT^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  240. 
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sonal  influence  of  distingnished  English  Jews.^  The  finest  section 
of  the  dty  is  that  inhabited  by  the  Armenians;  in  the  other  quarters^ 
the  streets  are  much  narrower,  being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit 
three  camels  to  stand  abreast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  place  now  called  Golgotha  or 
Calvary,  the  low  and  iU-built  houses  (which  have  flat  terraces  or 
domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chimneys  or  windows)  stand  very  close 
together ;  but  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye 
perceives  vacant  spaces,  and  amongst  £e  rest  that  which  surrounds 
the  mosque'  erected  by  the  E3ialif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood  the  tower 
of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modem  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated  by 
different  travellers.  According  to  Sabbi  Joseph  Schwartz',  Je- 
rusalem contains  more  than  32,000  inhabitants,  viz.  7,500  Jews 
(6,000  Sephardim^,  and  1 ,500  Ashkenazim.  Under  the  first  are  under- 
stood all  the  natives,  and  the  immigrants  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Barbaiy,  in  Aftica;  and  under  the  latter  the  im- 
migrants firom  Grermany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Gral- 
licia,  and  other  European  countries);  15,000  Mohammedans,  that  is, 
Arabs  and  Turks;  and  10,000  Christians,  that  is,  Gh'eeks,  Armenians, 
Latins  (Spaniards  and  Italians),  Russians,  and  Grermans.  But 
these  numbers  are  totally  at  variance  with  those  stated  by  different 
European  travellers.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about  15,000;  and 
Capt  Light,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1814,  estimated  it  at  12,000. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was  there  in  1816,  fh)m  the  best  information 
he  could  procure,  states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (more  than  one 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans)  are  about  8,000 :  but  the  continual 
arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  number  of  persons 
present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  generally,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  proportions  which  tiie  numbers 
of  persons  of  different  sects  bear  to  each  other  in  this  estimate, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  ascertiun.  The  Mohammedans  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  numerous.  Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the 
Greek  Christians,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
devotees.  The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but 
their  body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence 
and  in  wealth.  Of  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of  the 
Convento  deUa  Terra  Semta,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who  occasionally 

*  Bartl«tt*8  Walks  aboat  Jerusalem,  p.  204. 

'  In  the  travels  of  Ali  Bey  (toI.  ii  pp.  214—227.),  there  is  a  minute  description,  illas- 
tnted  with  three  large  plate%  of  this  mosque,  or  rather  group  of  mosques,  erected  at 
diflerent  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibiting  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when 
they  were  severally  constincted.  This  traveller  states  that  they  form  a  very  harmonious 
whole:  the  edifice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic^  Al  HaroM,  or  the  TVmpIe. 

•  A  Descriptive  Geography  aiid  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine.  By  Rabbi  Joseph 
Schwartz,  for  sixteen  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  Land.  Translated  [from  the  Hebrew 
and  German]  by  J.  Leeser.    Fhiladeli^ia,  5610.    1850.    8va 

«  The  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  resided  some  time  at  Jerusalem  m  1843,  computes  the 
Sephardim  at  onhr  700  families,  and  8000  souls,  according  to  the  census  of  the  Jews 
themselves.    Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  u  p.  456. 
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visit  them,^  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians,  &c  are  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  crowd :  and  even  the  Jews  are  more  remarkable 
from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their  features  and  dress,  than  from 
their  numbers  as  contrasted  with  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  in  1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes 
the  total  number  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Dr.  Kichardson, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  1821,  at  18,000;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk', 
an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823,  at  20,000. 
The  B^v.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  December 
1823,  was  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost  which  the  city 
would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  convents,  and  fill  up  many 
spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  vacant  nine  months  in  the  year, 
thus  augmenting  the  population  by  some  few  thousands ;  and  he 
was  disposed  to  estimate  the  resident  population  at  12,000.  An- 
thimus,  secretary  of  the  Patriarchate  at  Jerusalem,  in  1838,  reckoned 
the  population  at  10,920  souls;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Robinson,  also  in 
1838,  at  11,000;  and  Dr.  Schulz,  in  1845,  at  15,510.  The  Rev. 
G.  Williams  ^  whose  residence  at  Jerusalem  enabled  him  to  form 
an  accurate  judmient  between  the  various  conflicting  estimates,  is 
of  opinion  that  f)r.  Robinson's  computation  is  the  more  correct.  The 
total  number,  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  rated  higher  than  ten  thousand.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
slender  aggregate,  compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which 
the  city  once  supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  imdergone, 
and  the  spoliations  consequent  on  them,  have  left  no  vestige  of  its 
original  power.  "  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
aga,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs.  We 
have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a  marching  army^  a  land 
has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden^  behind  it  a  desolate  wilderness.  (Joel 
ii.  3.)  The  present  appearance  of  Judasa  has  embodied  the  awful 
warnings  of  me  prophet  in  all  their  terrible  reality."' 

■  Misnonarjr  Register  for  1824,  p.  508. 

«  Holy  City,  vol  ii.  pp.  613,  614. 

•  Jolliffe*s  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1817,  Lond.  1820,  8vo.  p.  102.  The 
sketch  of  the  modem  state  of  Jerusalem,  above  given,  has  been  drawn  up,  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  the  obsarvations  of  Professor  Carlyle 
(Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  187.);  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  made  in  1806  (Travels,  voL  ii  pp.  55. 
83,  84.  179,  180);  of  Ali  Bey,  made  in  1803—1807  (Travels,  vol  ii.  pp.  240—245.);  of 
Capt  Light,  made  in  1814  (Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  pp.  178 — 187.);  and  of  Mr.  Backing- 
ham,  made  in  1816  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  260—262.).  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c  vol  ii.  pp.  238—368. ;  Jowett*s  Christian  Beseacches 
in  Syria,  pp.  238.  290.;  Mr.  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  62.,  and,  especialljr.  Dr. 
Bobinfon*s  Biblical  Besearchea,  toL  i  pp.  83 — 85. 
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Mount  Tabor,  aa  seen  from  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

CHAP.  11. 

PHT8ICAL  GEOGRAPHT  OF  THB  HOLT  LAND. 


SECTION  L 

CLIMATS,  flBASOHS,  AND  PHTSICAL  APPSARAKCB  OF  THE  OOUITTRT.* 

L  The  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  with  mountains 
and  plains,  its  Climate  varies  in  different  places ;  though  in  genci*al 
it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly  countries.  From  Tripoli  to 
Sicion,  the  country  is  much  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  coast  further 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  its  seasons  are  less  regular.  The 
some  remark  applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judsea,  where  the 
vegetable  productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-coast  or  in  the 
vicmity  of  Gaza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of  Saphet  in  Galilee 
is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are  scarcely  felt  there  during  the 
summer ;  though  in  the  neighbouring  country,  particularly  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tabor  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild :  the  summers 
are  commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot':  intensely  hot  days,  however, 
are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights ;  and  these  sudden 
vicissitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitution  alone  can  endure,  together 
with  their  consequent  effects  on  the  human  frame,  verify  the  words 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  father-in-law,  that  in  the  day  the  drought 
coTisumed  him,  and  the  frost  by  night    (Gen.  xxxL  40.)* 

*  Besides  the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  the  other  andioritics,  cited  for  par-* 
ticnlar  facts,  the  following  treatises  have  been  consulted  for  the  present  section,  viss., 
Belandi  Palestina,  torn.  i.  pp.  234—379. ;  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  Archseologia  Biblica, 
§§  14 — 21.;  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  4 — 9.;  Pareau,  Antiqnitas  Hebraica, 
pp.  57 — 64.;  and  Alber,  Hermenentica  Sacra,  torn.  L  pp.  64 — 72. 

*  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  i.  pp.  2^-4.    London,  1808. 

'  Of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  Palestine,  during  the  summer,  some  idea  maj  be 
formed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercury  of  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke's  thermometer,  in  a 
mbterraneoua  recess  perfectly  shaded  (the  scale  being  placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock), 
remained  at  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     Travels,  voL  iv.  p.  190.  8vo.  edit. 

*  The  same  vicissitudes  of  temperature  exist  to  this  day  at  Smyrna  (Emerson's  Let- 
ters from  the  w^gean,  vol  I  p.  94.),  also  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  (Capt  Kcppel's  Narrative 

VOL.  III.  D  r^^^M^ 
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II.  Six  several  Seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  in  Gren. 
viii.  22.  viz.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  tointer; 
and  as  agricultiire  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews^ 
we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical  writers,  that  they  adopted  the  same 
division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work.*  These  divi- 
sions also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.'  A  brief  statement  of 
the  natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons  will  enable 
us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and  weather  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-Time  comprised  the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month 
Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or 
Chisleu,  that  is^  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
December.  During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  olten 
misty,  cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close  of 
October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  autumnal  rains 
began  to  fall;  when  they  usually  ploughed  their  land,  and  sowed 
their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered  the  latter  grapes.  The  rains 
come  chiefly  from  the  west  (Luke  xii.  54.^  and  south-west,  and  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  days ;  falling  especially  during  the  nights,  not 
without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The  air  at  this 
season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot;  but  is  much  re- 
freshed by  cold  in  the  night,  which  is  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  very 
dews  that  falL  Towards  the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  snow  begins  to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the 
rivulets  are  sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain 
much  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  trees  lose  their 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  delicate  light 
their  fires  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  22.),  which  they  continue  almost  to  the  month 
of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter  wiUiout  fire. 

2.  Winter  included  the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of 
Tebeth,  and  the  former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but  they 
^Idom  continue  a  whole  day ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts  as  soon  as 
the  Sim  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty  moimtains,  whidi  are 
now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely  severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal: 
the  cold  is  frequently  so  piercing,  that  persons  bom  in  our  climate 
can  scarcely  endure  it.  The  roads  become  slippery,  and  travelling  be- 
comes both  laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  ihe  steep  mountain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiiL  16.,  xxiiL  12.);  and  on  this  account  our  Lord,  when 
predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend  the  siege  at  Jerusalem, 

of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  toL  i  p.  140.  London,  1S27.  Sro.),  in  the  Desert 
between  Damascos  and  the  mins  of  PahnTra  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  585.),  in 
Persia  (Morier's  Second  Jonmej,  p.  97.  London,  1818, 4to.),  and  in  E^rpt  (Capt  Light's 
Travels,  p.  20.?  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c  voLi  pp.  181, 182. 
London,  1822. 8vo.)  Banner  has  collected  several  testimonies  to  the  same  efiect,  from  the 
earlier  travellers  in  the  East.  Observations  on  Scripture,  voLi.  pp.  61 — 65.  London,  180S. 

'  Bava  Metsia,  fol  106.  cited  hy  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  Us  B^brew  and  Talmndical  Eaccr* 
citations  on  John  iv.  86.  (Works,  vol.  ii  p.  543.) 

'  See  Qolios's  Lexicon  Arabicom,  coL  934. 
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told  hifl  disciples  topray  that  their  ^t^A^  miffht  not  be  in  the  winter. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold,  however,  varies  in  severity  according  to 
die  local  situation  of  the  country.  On  high  mountains  (as  we  have 
just  remarked)  it  is  extreme ;  but  in  the  plam  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely 
felt,  the  winter  there  resembling  spring;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestine  were  experienced 
by  the  crusaders  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  all  its  horrors. 
Many  persons  of  both  sexes  perished  in  consequence  of  want  of  food, 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which 
kept  them  wet  for  four  successive  days.  The  ground  was  alternately 
deluged  with  rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the 
beasts  of  burden  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  rivers, 
or  sank  into  the  boggy  ground.  So  vehement  were  the  rains,  storms 
of  hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the  stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry 
them  to  a  distance.  The  extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the 
horses,  and  spoiled  their  provisions.^ 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  dming  the  severity  of  the  winter  season 
are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and  beast.  Such  was  the 
storm  of  hau  that  discomfited  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such 
also  the  very  grievous  hail  that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians. 
(Exod.  ix.  18.  23,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet 
in  Marmorice  Bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801*,  which  affords 
a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  He  castethforth  his 
ICE  like  morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his  coldf  (PsaL  cxlvii.  17.)  The 
snow  which  falls  in  Juds&a,  is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  writer  com- 
pared to  wool  (PsaL  cxlvii.  1^.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries, 
which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  fidls  in  flakes 
as  large  as  walnuts :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very  compact,  it  does 
no  mjury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.* 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in  these  coun- 
tries, there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sun 
shmes  and  there  is  no  wind,  when  it  is  perfectly  warm — sometimes 
almost  hot — in  the  open  air.  At  such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  East  enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the 
air,  and  sitting  under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings;  while  the  houses  of 
the  more  opulent  inhabitants  having  porches  or  gatewavs,  with  benches 
on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives  visitors  there,  and 
despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not  even  the  nearest  relations) 
having  furtiier  admission  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.^     These 

'  Harmer's  Obsenrationa,  yoL  i  pp  36—42. 

*  «  On  the  Sth  of  Febnuuy  commenced  the  most  violent  thunder  and  hail-storm  ever 
lemembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  nights  intermittingly.  The  hail,  or 
rather  the  ice-gkmet^  were  as  big  as  Luge  walnuts.  The  camps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent 
of  them  two  feet  deep,  which,  pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept  eyerything  before  it. 
The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  men  being  unable 
to  &ce  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses  description.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  tempest.'*  (Sir  Bobert 
Wilson's  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  S.  Svo.  edit.)  Hail-storms 
are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  fields. 
Kinneir^s  Geographical  Memoir,  p.  15S. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  L  p.  45.  note. 

*  The  same  usage  still  obtains  at  Smyrna.    Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .^ean,  vol  L 
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oircumstances  materially  illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xxxiii,  30.) — Also^  thou  son  ofman^  the  children  of  thy  people 
are  still  talking  concerning  thee  ^,  hy  the  WALLS  AND  IN  THE  DOORS  of 
the  houseSy  and  speak  one  to  another y  every  one  to  his  brother y  sayingy 
Comcy  Ipray  youy  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from 
the  Lord.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these  things  were 
transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with  the  dose  of  our 
December  or  the  commencement  of  January.  The  poorer  people, 
therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  while  those 
in  better  circumstances  sat  in  their  porchways  or  gateways  to  enjoy 
its  genial  rays.^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of  their  winter. 

3.  The  COLD  SEASON  or  Winter  Solstice  comprised  the  latter  half 
of  Sebat,  the  whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,.the  ground  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
thick  hoar  frost,  with  occasional  snow,  and  thin  ice ;  and  the  weather 
is  cold ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in 
the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives ;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  and  the 
gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho, 
though  but  little  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The  latter  rains  sometimes 
begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season,  swelling  the  rising  crops,  with 
which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

4.  The  HARVEST  included  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of 
Jyar  (or  Zif),  and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  April  to  the  beginning  of  Jime.  In  the  first  fortnight  of 
this  season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In  the  plain  of 
Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and  evening  breezes  from  the  sea. 
As  the  harvest  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
early  or  autumnal  rainsy  and  the  latter  or  spring  rains,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objecta 
greatly  desired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'     It  appears,  however, 

>  In  oar  authorised  renion,  the  preposition  ^3  (saK)  is  rendered  againat  thee,  which  is 
erroneoos,  as  the  context  shows  that  the  Jews  were  talking  of  or  concerning  the  prophet, 
and  so  it  is  properly  rendered  in  FsaL  Ixxxyii.  8.  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee^  O 
city^  God, 

*  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  i.  pp.  60—53. 

*  The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  aUnsions  in  the  Scriptnre  to  the  importance 
of  the  eorlj  and  latter  rains,  and  Uie  earnestness  with  which  they  were  desired  :  Dent  xi. 
14.;  Job  xxix.  23.;  ProY.  xvi  15.;  Jcr.  ill  3.,  t.  24.;  Hos.  vi.  3.;  Joel  ii.23.;  Zech.  x.  I. 
*•  From  these  bountiful  showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  springs:  but 
how  dreadful  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  years'  drought,  as  was  inflicted  upon 
Israel  in  the  da^rs  of  Ahab,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  sumiaer 
the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust;  so  that  a  traveller,  riding  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
in  July  or  August,  would  imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert."  (Jowett's  Christuui 
Besearches  in  Syria,  p.  306.    London,  1825.  8vo.) 
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from  the  careftJ  observations  of  some  travellers,  that  the  distinction 
oi  former  and  latter  rains  no  longer  exists.'  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  11,),  and  often  pre- 
ceded by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iiL  16,  17.)  that  raised  such  quantities 
of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian, 
to  make  the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.) 
In  Egypt  the  barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  ex- 
plain Jer.  viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description, — 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.^ 

The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and  as  whole 
villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm  branches,  mud, 
and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corresponding  to  and  explanatory 
of  the  untempered  mortar  noticed  in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not 
unfrequently  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to 
the  ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt. 
vii  25 — 27.  **  In  the  East  it  is  as  common  to  say  there  is  the  sound 
of  rain,  as  it  is  in  England  to  say  there  is  the  appearance  of  rain ; " 
this  may  illustrate  1  Kings  xviii.  44.  ^^  Sometimes  this  expression 
refers  to  thimder  as  the  precursor,  and  at  other  times  to  a  blowing 
noise  in  the  clouds,  which  indicates  that  rain  is  at  hand.  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  hill  or  tall  trees,  the  sound  is  the  loudest ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Elijah  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Carmel."  ' 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent  storms  and 
hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  tiie  west :  they  rise  like  a  man^s 
hand  (I  Kings  xviii.  44.),  until  the  whole  sky  becomes  black  with 
rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and 
sweep  every  thing  before  them.*  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people y  When  ye  see  THE  cloud  (THN  Ns^fXiyv)*  rise  out  of  the 
west,  straightway  ye  say^  There  cometh  a  shower;  and  SO  IT  is. 
(Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  Summer  comprehended  the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole 
of  Thammuz,  and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  sky  is  cloudless ;  and  the 
dews  are  inconsiderable.  The  heat  of  the  weather  increases,  and  the 
nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  their  house-tops  in 
the  open  air.     All  kinds  of  fruit  ripen  in  this  season. 

6.  The  HOT  SEASON  included  tlie  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 

'  Lowthian's  Nairadye  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1843-44.  pp.  82.  143. 
Kargonliooik's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325,  226. 

'  Jowett*8  Christian  Besearches  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  p.  144.    London,  1822.  8yo» 

*  Boberts's  Oriental  Ulostrations  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  210. 

*  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  TDiad,  lib.  ir.  275 — 278.)  and  also  takes 
place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bmce,  speiUdng  of  the  }menomena  attending  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  says,— >  Every  morning,  **  about  nine,  a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad, 
appears  in  the  east,  whirling  violently  round,  as  if  upon  an  axis;  but,  arrived  near  the 
lenith,  it  first  abates  its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds  having  attained  nearly  the 
same  height,  rush  against  eadi  other  with  great  violence,  and  pat  me  always  in  mind  of 
Bijah  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  CarmeL"    Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  336.  8vo. 

*  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.  See  Bp.  Middleton's  Doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Article,  p.  827.  (first  edit) 
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EI11I5  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri^  that  is^  from  the  begimiing  of 
August  to  the  be^nning  of  October.  During  the  chief  part  of  this 
season  the  heat  is  mtense,  though  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain 
of  Jericho :  there  is  no  cold^  not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers 
pass  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  without  inoonvenience.  Lebanon 
IS  for  the  most  part  free  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles 
where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season^  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence  the  necessity 
of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now  commonly  termed  a 
coujh-de'Soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The  son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem 
appears  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Eongs  iv. 
19,  20.)^ ;  and  to  this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  alludes 
(Psal.  cxxL  6.),  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
in  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  injurious  to  tixe  eyes 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  *^  The  moon  here  really  strikes 
and  affects  the  sight  when  you  sleep  exposed  to  it  much  more  than 
the  sun :  indeed,  the  sight  of  a  person,  who  should  sleep  with  his 
face  exposed  at  night,  would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."* 
At  Cairo,  ^^  in  the  hot  weather  most  people  sleep  in  the  open  air ; 
all  wrapping  up  their  heads  and  faces,  that  the  moon  may  not  shine 
upon  them.^ 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  September,  it  neidier  rains  nor  thunders.  (Prov.  xxvi.  1. ; 
1  Sam.  xiL  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud  is  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
which  disappears  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4., 
xiii.  3.)  These  light  fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (yB<f>sKai 
aiwSpoi);  and  to  them  the  Apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the 
false  teachers,  who  even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of 
Christ^  In  Dent.  xxxiL  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to 
the  rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  distilled 

1  Egmont  and  Hejman  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centorj),  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and  say  that  it  destroyed  several 
persons  the  year  before  they  were  there.  The  army  of  Kuig  Baldwin  IV.  suffered  con- 
siderably from  this  circumstance  near  Tiberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  was  so  unusually 
great,  that  as  many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to 
their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the  church  and  in 
the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  heat,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  but 
expired  under  Mount  Tabor. — Harmer's  Observations,  voL  L  p.  4. 

*  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is  given  by  Mr.  R  R. 
Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  years  1824  and  1827.  (Travels  in 
Turkey,  &c  vol.  iL  pp.  197,  198.)  The  deadly  inffuence  of  the  moon  is  equally  felt  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus,  in  the  East  Indies,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moon- 
light, will  not  take  the  salt,  but  taints  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat, 
if  kept  from  the  moonlight,  will  take  salt  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Christian  Ob- 
server for  1808,  p.  754.  Roberts's  Oriental  Blustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  365.)  And  at 
Demerara  the  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  coup-de-lune ;  so  that  people  walk 
out  at  night  with  umbrellas  or  partUmteM,  Such,  indeed,  are  the  effects  of  the  lunar  rays 
upon  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones.  (From  information  conamunicated  to  the 
author  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  missionary  at  I>emerara.)  Capt  Costello  states  that,  in 
1825,  the  sight  of  many  soldiers  ot  his  regiment,  who  were  quartered  in  the  Bennndas, 
was  affected  by  blindness  by  night,  from  the  efiRect  of  the  lunar  rays.  (Athemeom  for 
Jane,  1845,  p.  597.) 

*  Canon's  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  p.  84. 
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npon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very  appearance 
of  a  dond  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of  refreshing  showers ; 
but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  disperse  these  clouds,  the  hope  of 
the  husbandman  and  shepherd  is  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded 
to,  are  represented  as  clouds;  they  have  the /arm  and  office  of  teachers 
of  righteousness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  these  are  clouds  without  water;  they 
distil  no  refreshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ;  and  they 
are  carried  about  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and  fleecy  clouds  in 
question  are  carried  by  the  winds.' 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months  of 
Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding  with  our 
months  of  May,  Jime,  July,  and  August,  not  a  single  cloud  is  to  be 
seen ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is  moistened  by  a  copious  dew, 
which  in  the  sacred  volume  is  frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
goodness.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  the  blessing 
from  above  is  equivalent  with  dew,  Deut  xxxiL  2.,  xxxiii.  13. ;  Job 
xxix.  19. ;  Mic.  v.  7.)  In  Arabia  PetraBa  the  dews  are  so  heavy, 
as  to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them :  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little  warmed,  the  mists 
are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant  moisture,  which  the  dews 
had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is  entirely  evaporated.  What  a 
forcible  description  is  this  of  the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by 
many,  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  aUudesI  fvi.  4.)  Other  references 
to  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  PsaJ.  cxxadii. 
3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.*  These  dews  fell,  as  in  other  countries,  very  fast 
as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  spot 
of  earth ;  whence  an  active  and  expeditious  soldiery  is,  in  2  Sam. 
xvii  12.  by  a  beautiful  figure  compared  to  dew.  .  But,  however 
copious  the  dews  are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy 
plants;  and  as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the 
flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.'  To  this 
appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  summer,  the  royal  psal- 
mist alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season,  a  single  spark 
falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediately  ensues,  especially  if 
there  should  be  any  briars  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or  woods  con- 
tiguous.     (PsaL  Ixxxiii.  14.;  Isa.  ix.  18.^  x.  17,  18. ;  Jer.  xxL  14. 

>  Dr.  A.  Claike,on  Jade  12. 

*  Shaw's  Trayels,  voL  ii.  p.  825.  The  rery  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the  Holy  Land, 
are  noticed  by  ahnost  erery  one  who  has  trarelled  in  that  conntnr.  We  shidl  adduce  the 
testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Maondrell,  travelling  near  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  year  1697, 
says,  **  We  were  instmcted  by  experience,  what  the  Psahnist  means  by  the  dew  ofHermon 
(PsaL  cxxxiil  3.),  <mr  tentt  being  as  wet  with  it  eu  if  it  had  rained  aU  night**  (Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  K  D.  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey  from  Aboukir 
to  Bosetta,in  ISOl,  says,  **  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for  the  night ;  it  was  double 
Hned  ;  yet  so  copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt**  (the  climate  of  which  country  is  similar  to 
that  ik  the  Holy  Land),  **  after  sunset,  that  ^  water  ran  copiously  down  the  teut-poU,*' 
(Travels,  vd.  iii  p.  365.  Svo.)  Mr.  Came  says,  **  The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some 
nights,  and  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  in  the  morning."  Letters  finom  the 
EauBt,  p.  17S. 

*  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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Compare  also  ExocL  zxiL  6.  and  Joel  i.  lO^  20.)  The  face  of  the 
country  becomes  entirely  changed ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  con- 
verted into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  tlie  grass  witherethy  the 
flower  fadeth  (Isa.  zL  6,  7.)  ^ ;  the  fountidns  and  rivulets  are  dried 
up;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large  fissures  or 
clefts. 

IIL  The  WINDS  which  prevail  in  Palestine,  are  either  land 
winds  or  sea  breezes.  The  last  are  cooler,  and  commonly  bring  on 
rain.  (Luke  xii.  54,  55.)  i  the  east  wind  on  the  contrary,  which 
blows  from  the  desert,  is  hot ;  and  as  it  ordinarily  produces  a  blight, 
it  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines.  (Job  xv.  2. ;  Gen.  xli.  6. 
23. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10.,  xix.  12. ;  Hos.  xiiL  15. ;  Jonah  iv.  8. ;  Psal. 
ciiL  15,  16.)  The  accounts  given  by  Chardin,  Thevenot,  Bruce, 
and  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  respecting  the  deadly  effects  of  this  dry  wind 
of  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness  (Jer.  iv.  11.)  are  now  known  to  be 
erroneous.^  The  east  wind  is  particularly  dangerous  to  navigators  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Psal.  xlviiL  7.  and 
Ezek.  xxviL  26.  The  people  of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind 
an  east  wind,  that  blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and 
south.  The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempestuous  east 
winds,  avsfio9  TV<f>6yitco9,  that  drove  every  thing  before  it.  (Acta 
xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  conmion  in  the  Mediterranean  to  this 
day,  where  they  are  called  Levanters,  the  term  Levant  meaning  that 
country  which  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  sea.'  The  north- 
west winds  prevail  from  the  autumnal  equinox  till  November ;  the 
south-west  and  west  winds  from  November  till  February ;  the  east 
wind  usually  prevails  from  February  until  June,  which  is  succeeded 
by  the  north  wind. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East  water 
is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitant&  Hence  in  Lot's 
estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommendation  of  the  plain  of  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.);  and  the  same 
advantage  continued  in  later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites, 
whose  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams; 

'  "The  yeiy  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short-liying existence  of 
man  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely  understood  in  this  country.  The 
rendure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  is  difficolt  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  said, 
*  The  grcus  withereth*  Bnt,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiiiil  plain  of  Smyrna, or  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions  In  May,  an  appearance  of  fresli 
verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  everywhere  meets  the  eye :  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned 
with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herbage,  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But,  a  month  or  six. 
weeks  subsequently,  how  changed  is  the  enture  scene!  'Die  beauty  is  gone  ;  the  grass  is 
withered;  the  flower  is  faded;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  place  of  a  delicious 
garden.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature  that  the  Scriptures  com* 
pare  the  fate  of  man."    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  237. 

*  The  evidence,  proving  that  this  east  wind,  by  the  Arabs  called  the  Sam,  and  by  the 
Turks  called  the  Simoom,  is  not  the  pestilential  mortal  blast  which  it  was  formerly  snp> 
posed  to  be,  is  collected  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  length  in  pp.  939—931.  of  his  Edition  of  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary  condensed.    Boston  and  New  York,  1832.  Svo. 

»  Shaw*s  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  voL  it  pp.  127—133. 
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T^Bence  It  is  not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a 
Imid  of  brooks  of  water ^  of  fountains  and  deptlis,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  aud  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this  day  by 
the  E^lauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Persian  empire),  who  carry  their  flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  blessings  of  pasturage  and  of  good  water 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
will,  perhaps,  impart  new  force  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places^ 
they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst;  neither  shall  the  sun  or  heat  smite 
thent ;  for  he  that  hath  niercy  on  them  shall  lead  theniy  even  by  tlie 
springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them.  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — II.).*  See  also 
Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

1.  Although  Rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy  Land  is 
the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  Scripture  as  the 
river  without  any  addition;  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  L;  Exod. 
i.  22.,  li.  5.,  iv.  9.,  vii.  18.,  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the 
£uphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii.  18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  dis- 
course must  determine  which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers.  The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v.  21.)  and 
the  Amon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)* 

(1.)  The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jordan  or 
Yar^Dan^  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it  takes  its  rise  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its  true  source  is  in  two 
fountains  at  Paneas  (a  city  better  known  by  its  subsequent  name  of 
Cassarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus ;  its  apparent  source 
flows  from  beneath  a  spacious  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the 
sides  of  which  are  several  niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.'  During 
several  hours  of  its  course,  it  continues  to  be  a  small  and  insignificant 
rivulet.*  It  flows  due  south,  with  a  tortuous  course  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  most  fearful  rapids*,  through  the  centre  of  the  country; 
intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee,  and  (it  is 
said)  without  mingling  with  its  water ;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume 
of  deep  water,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and 
expert  swimmer,  from  swimming  across  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  the  bathers  are  compelled  to  tie  themselves  together  with 
ropes,  to  prevent  their  being  swept  off  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.* 
For  two  or  three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  the 

>  Moricr's  Second  Journey  throngh  Persia,  p.  121. 

*  In  a  few  instances  the  «ea  is  called  a  rvo&r^  as  in  HaU  iiL  8^  where  the  Red  Sea  is 
intended. 

•  Capt.  Irby's  and  Mangles*  TraTels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  287—289. 

*  Game's  Recollections  of  T^a^•el8  in  the  East,  p.  38.    London,  1830.  8va 

»  For  a  description  of  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  reader  is 
referred,  necessarily,  to  Capt  Lynches  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Expedition  to  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.    London,  1849.  8vo. 

•  Rabbi  Schwarte*8  Descriptive  Geography  of  rxilcstine,  p.  48, 
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Jordan  is  impregnated  with  llie  saline  and  bituminous  matter  of  die 
lake.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan,  including  its  numerous 
windings,  is  about  two  hundred  miles;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
various.  Dr.  Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and 
three  yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges  daily 
into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water.*  Viscount  Chi^- 
teaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after  him)  found  the 
Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  dose  to  the  shore,  and  about 
fifty  paces  in  breadth.  Count  Volney  asserted  that  it  was  scarcely 
sixty  paces  wide  at  its  embouchure.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham, 
who  crossed  it  in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that  part  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were  tolerably  clear,  as 
well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.*  It  is  here  fordable,  being  not 
more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.* 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time  of  barley 
harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.,  iv.  18.;  1  Chron.  xii.  15.;  Jer.  xlix.  19.), 
or  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  when,  the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the 
mountains,  the  torrents  discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  with 
great  impetuosity.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two  banks,  —  the  first, 
that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the  second,  that  of  its  overflow- 
ings. After  descending  the  outermost  bank,  the  traveller  proceeds 
about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  imme- 
diate bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  now  (aa  it  anciently 
was)  so  beset  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild  ani- 
mals, that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has  made  his  way 
through  them.*  In  this  thicket,  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts  used 
formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the  swelling  of  the  river  drove 
them  from  their  coverts.  To  this  fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes, 
when  he  compares  the  impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the 
divine  judgments,  to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of 
Jordan,  (Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noticed,  it  pro- 
bably was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  /  say  unto  youy  that  God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham: 
and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which  was  overgrown  with 
various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been  suffered  to  grow  wild  for 
ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 


*  Shaw's  Travelf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156, 157. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  316. 

*  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 

*  Dr.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  620.  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from 
Moscow  to  Constantinople,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  p.  191.  Lond.  1819.  4ta  The 
Jordan  is  annually  frequented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Moosillim.  or  Turkish  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  strong 
military  escort.  Ibid.  pp.  191,  192.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii  p.  887,  Ith^s  and 
Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  329,83a 
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TREES :  therefore  every  tree  which  hrinaeth  not  forth  good  FRUIT,  is 
hewn  downy  and  cast  into  the  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage 
of  thb  deep  and  rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavour- 
able season,  when  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows, 
was  more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  here  no  natural  agency  whatever  was  employed ;  no 
mighty  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case ;  no  reflux  in 
the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might  fasten  to  depreciate  the 
mirade.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  providentially  designed 
to  silence  cavils  respecting  the  former :  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in 
the  presence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  it  struck  terror 
into  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river, 
whose  hearts  melted^  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more,  be^ 
cause  of  tJie  children  of  Israel.  (Josh.  v.  1.)  The  place  where  the 
Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judg.  iii.  26. 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are  the 
following :  — 

(2.)  The  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Gilcad  or 
Moab,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  after  a  course  of 
about  eighty  miles.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-M6jib.  The  Arnon 
separated  the  Amorites,  and  subsequently  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  from 
ihe  Moabites,  and  formed  the  soudiem  limit  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Palestine. 

C6.)  The  SiHOR  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  present 
called  the  Kardanah)  has  its  source  about  four  mUes  to  the  east  of 
the  head  of  the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and 
Csdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah.' 

i4.)  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
i  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  over 
a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  its 
banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleander  and  plane  trees,  wild 
olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous  other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
now  termed  Nahr-eUZerkahy  or  the  river  of  Zerkah,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring station  or  village  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  route  of  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  journeying  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.^ 

(5.)  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Reedsy  springs  from  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  CsBsarea :  it  formerly  separated  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xvii.  8,  9.) 

(6.)  The  brook  Besob  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9;)  falls  into  the  same  sea 
between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 

(7.)  The  Kishon,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from  the 
mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two  streams ;  one 
flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  other,  taking  a 
westerly  course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  discharges 

>  ShaVs  T^rsvelfl,  toL  ii.  p.  83. 

*  Bockingham's  Tnyels*  p.  S2&  Rabbi  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Oeographj  of  PiiJi^ 
tiae,pu  5S. 
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itself  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
Accho  or  Acre.  At  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  Dr.  Wilson  found  it 
a  rapid  stream,  twelve  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with 
oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  Its  size  and  volume  differ 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  In  summer  it  is  almost  dried  up ;  but 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  it  becomes  both  deep  and  rapid,  and 
sometimes  is  impassable.^  On  account  of  its  quicksands  it  is 
considered  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land.  This  explains 
Judges  V.  21.,  where  Deborah  and  Barak  rejoice  for  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  host  of  Sisera,  singing,  77ie  river  of  Kishon  swept 
them  away^  that  ancient  river ^  the  river  Kishon.  **  The  army  of  the 
enemy  was  defeated  near  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  the  sources  and 
side-streams  of  the  Kishon.  They  that  fled  had  to  cross  the  bed  of 
the  torrent;  but  the  Lord  sent  a  heavy  rain.  The  waters  rose. 
The  warriors  stumbled,  and  fell  into  the  quicksands ;  and  the  waves, 
which  came  rushing  on,  washed  them  away  to  the  sea."* 

(8.)  The  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously  termed 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23.;  1  Kings  xv.  13.;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  16. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40. ;  John  xviii.  1.),  flows  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains, 
its  deep  channel  is  generally  dry,  but,  when  swollen  by  torrents, 
it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ' ;  its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark 
and  turbid,  probably  because  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent 
hills;  and,  like  other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the 
filth,  of  which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  offal  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  di*ain  into  the  Kedron,*  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants forded  the  rivers  and  brooks  wherever  it  was  practicable 
(in  the  same  manner  as  persons  of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in 
Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

2.  Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice ;  viz.,  that  of  Galilee  or  Gennesareth,  and  the  jLake 
of  Sodomy  both  of  which  are  termed  seas^y  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
phraseology,  which  gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of 
water,  and  the  Lake  Merom. 

'  Carne's  Letters,  p.  250.  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East,  in  1815,  1816.  (Cabinet 
of  Foreign  Voyages,  voL  i.  pp.  159,  160.  London,  1825.)  Fisk's  Pastor's  RecoUectioos 
of  Egypt,  &c.  p.  365.  WiUan's  Joumeyings  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  57.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol  ii.  p.  238. 

'  Van  de  Yelde's  Narratiye  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  1851  and  1852, 
vol.  i.  p.  289. 

•  In  like  manner  the  rivers  of  Cyprus  (which  island  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Holy 
Land)  are  dry  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  swollen  into  torrents  by  sudden  rains. 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  p.  75. 

^  Lightfoot's  Chorographical  Century,  on  Matthew,  chap.  38.  fine.  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  80.) 

•  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modem  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  its  vicinity, 
**  who,  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  sea,  and  reckon  it  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
south  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except  the  great  ocean.**  Buckingham's 
Travels,  p.  471. 
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(1.)  The  Sea  op  Galilee  (so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which  the 
Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  1 1.),  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.),  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
town  of  that  name;  afterww^s  the  Water  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace  xi. 
67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  or 
Gennesareth  (Luke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the  same 
name  (Matt  xiv.  34.;  Mark  vi.  53.);  and  also  3ie  Sea  of  Tiberias 
(John  vi.  1.,  xxL  1.),  fix)m  the  contiguous  city  of  Tiberias.  This 
capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  to  that 
of  Geneva,  spreads  its  cool  and  sweet  transparent  waters  over  all  the 
lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west: 
it  is  27^  fathoms,  or  165  feet  in  depth,  and  is  600  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of  this  lake  abound 
with  fish :  this  circumstance  marks  the  propriety  oC  our  Lord's  pa« 
rable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt.  xiiL  47,  48.)  which  was  de« 
livered  by  him  from  a  vessel  near  the  shore.  There  are  five  sorts  of 
fish,  which  are  said  to  be  most  delicious :  they  are  caught,  partly  by 
the  fishermen  going  into  the  water,  up  to  their  waist,  and  throwing 
in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  fix>m  the  beach,  a  method 
which  must  yield  a  very  small  quantity,  compared  to  what  they  would 
get  with  boats.^ 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in 
breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country  gives 
his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention,  says  that  ^^  its  breadth  is 
forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are 
sweet,  and  very  agreeable  for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the 
thick  waters  of  other  fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side 
ends  directly  at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate 
nature  when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water :  and 
it  is  so  cold  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it  by  setting  it 
in  the  sun,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the  taste  and  sight  from  those  else* 
where.      It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Jordan."* 

The  ff  delity  of  Josephus's  description  is  attested  by  modem  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Buckingham,  who  beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  "all 
these  features  are  drawn  with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  one  resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the 
same ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands,  at 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are  still  as 
sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  aboimds  with  great  numbers 
of  fish  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  as 
seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr.  Buckingham  states,  "  is  still  grand ;  its 
greatest  length  runs  nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles. 

>  Trards  in  Egypt,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  295.  Madden's  Travels  in 
Turkey,  &c  voL  ii  p.  312.  Capt.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to 
tbe  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  16.5.  See  also  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  pp, 
2^—363.  Richter*s  Pilgrimages  in  the  East.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  yoL  i. 
p  157  *)     Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  374. 

«  JowphoB  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ia  c.  10.  §  7.    Pritii  Introd.  m  Nov.  Test  p.  603. 
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Tho  barren  aspect  of  the  mountams  on  each  side^  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  didness  to  the  picture ;  and 
this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of  its  waters,  and 
the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a 
boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found."  *  "  The  whole  country 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  well  nigh  depopulated  by  the  judgments  of 
God  and  the  depravity  and  misgovemment  of  man."* 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and  finer  than  our  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although  it  yields  in  majesty  to  the 
stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Like  our  Winder- 
mere, the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  bjr  winds. 
(Matt.  viiL  23 — 27.)  The  force  of  the  waves  in  that  case  is  also  so 
great  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  Gennesareth  are  thereby 
endangered.'  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by  con- 
trary winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the 
soudi-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the  mountains,  a  boisterous 
sea  is  instantly  raised :  this  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  are  ill 
qualified  to  resbt.  "  The  wind,"  he  says,  "  rendered  its  surface  rough, 
and  called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when, 
in  one  of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watoh  of  the  night 
walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt  xiv.  24—2^.)  These  agi- 
tations, however,  do  not  last  for  any  length  of  time. — Its  broad  and 
extended  surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  environed 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  en- 
trance and  outlet  of  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian 
pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by 
any  similar  scenery.*  When  not  agitated  by  tempests,  the  water  is 
stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal,  sweet,  cool,  and  most  re- 
freshing to  the  taste. 

(2.)  The  Waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7.,  are 
the  lake,  afterwards  called  Samochonitis  by  Josephus,  which  lies 
between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Its 
modem  name  is  Bidir  El-H{deh,  or  the  Lake  of  Houle.  According 
to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  fru'longs  broad,  and  sixty  furlongs  in  length ; 
and  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called  Daphne^,  where  the  Jordan 
issues  from  it.  Though  its  waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake 
derives  no  small  interest  from  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often 

'  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp  470,  X71.  Mr,  Jowett's  estimate  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  Mr.  Backingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  175.),  as  also  do  those  of  Mr. 
Bae  Wilson  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,»vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  3d  edition)  and  of  the  Rev.  J. 
I>.  Paxton.     (Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  181.) 

*  Wilson's  Land  of  the  Bible,  p.  Ill,  112. 

*  Schwartzes  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  47. 

«  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209,  210.  225.    Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  468.  471. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  §  1.  Reland  conjectures  that,  for  Daphne,  in  this  passage 
of  Josephus,  we  ought  to  read  Dan^  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  place  called  Daphne  in 
this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  Antioch  was  fax  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom. 
PaUestina,  torn.  I  p.  203. 
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made  to  it  by  the  prophets.  '^  On  its  margin  and  oyer  a  ^ood  part 
of  its  sur&ce  there  are  a  great  many  sedges,  rushes^  ana  lotuses. 
Thousands  of  aquatic  birds  are  seen  gamboling  on  its  bosom,  and 
many  swallows  skimming  its  surface.  Its  waters  have  not  quite  the 
purity  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  it  is  fed  by  several  muddy  streams 
nmning  through  a  morass.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  effect 
its  drainage.''^ 

(3.)  The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been 
celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by  Josephus,  and 
several  profieme  authors.*  It  was  anciently  called  in  the  Scriptures 
the  Sea  op  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17.,  iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a 
valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  where  once  flourished 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  o^the  plain; 
— the  Salt  Sea  (Deut  iiL  17.;  Josh.  xv.  6.)  from  the  extremely 
saline,  and  bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  eastwabd 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  3.),  —  and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii  18.;  Joel  ii. 
20.),  from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judaea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  that  is,  the 
Bituminous  Lake,  from  the  abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and 
by  Jerome,  the  Dead  Sea,  from  ancient  traditions,  erroneously 
though  generally  received,  that  no  living  creature  can  exist  in  its 
stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters ;  which,  though  they  look 
remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in  the  highest  degree  sfdt,  bitter,  and 
nauseous,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a 
man  to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.'     The  acrid  saltnesA 

*  Carne'fl  Becollecdons  of  the  East,  p.  39.     Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  yoL  iL  p.  162. 

*  Josephos  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  8.  §  4. ;  Flinj,  Hist  Nat  lib.  t.  c  16. ;  Tacitus, 
Hist  lib.Y.  c  6. ;  Justin,  lib  zxxyl  c  3.;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1087,  1088.  edit  Oxon. 

*  Irfaj's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  vol.  rilL  p.  164  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Oordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks),  conducted  by  Dr.  Marcet,  gave  the  following  results: — This  water  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels. — Its  taste  is 
peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent — The  application  of  tests  or  re-agents  proves  that  it 
contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  is  no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  or  muriate  of  soda. — On  summing  up  the  contents  of  160 
gnuns  of  the  water,  they  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  in 
the  undermentioned  proportions : — 

Salts.  Acid. 
Muriate  of  lime       ...      5.88  grains.     3.89  grains. 
Muriate  of  magnesia       -        -    15.37     —        8.61 
Muriate  of  soda      ...    15.54     —        7.15 

Selenite  -----      0.08     —       

36.87  18.65 

Andt  conseqaently,  the  propoitiona  of  ihese  salts  in  100  grains  of  the  water  would  bor— > 

Grains. 
Muriate  of  lime  .        .        .        -        •      3.920 

Muriate  of  magnesia  •  -  -  -  .  10.246 
Muriate  of  soda  .....  19.360 
Sulphate  of  lime        ...       -       -      0.054 

24.580 

%- 

fliilost^cal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1807,  part  it  pp.  298 — 
til.    Another  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  'French  chemist, M.  Qa^-Lussac^m  1819^ 
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of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea;  and  the  land, 
which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated  with  that 
saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a  few  stunted  thorns, 
which  wear  the  brown  garb  of  the  desert.  To  this  circumstance 
Moses  alludes  in  Dent.  xxix.  23. :  "  The  whole  land  thereof  is  brim- 
stone awrfsalt."*  The  air  itself,  which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with 
it,  and  which  is  impregnated  with  the  sulphureous  and  bituminous 
vapours,  is  fatal  to  vegetation ;  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
reigns  around  the  lake.^  These  exhalations  Captain  Lynch  (of  the 
United  States'  Navy,  who  in  1847  first  navigated  the  Dead  Sea 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed  in  it)  ascribes  to  the  foetid  springs 
and  marshes  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  increased  perhaps  by  ex- 
halations from  stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to  the 
north.*  Wood,  f3l  incrusted  with  salt,  lies  in  great  quantities  on 
the  shore.*  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven  ^  To  this  destruction  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  displaying  most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness 
of  the  divine  justice,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  jfrom  the  spot  where  the  Jordan  di^ 
charges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes  a  south-easterly 
direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  it  disappears  in  a 
curve  towards  the  east.  Its  surface  is  generally  unruffled,  from  the 
hollow  of  the  basin  in  which  it  lies  scarcely  admitting  the  free  pas- 
sage necessary  for  a  strong  breeze;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same 
reason,  subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.^  The 
expanse  of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six  miles,  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated  by  a  distance  of 

gave  nearly  similar  resnlts.  TSee  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  voL  viii.  p.  165.) 
Dr.  Robinson  has  given  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Marcet  and  of  Gay-Lussac,  to  which  he  has 
added  those  of  Prot  C.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  in  1826,  and  of  Dr.  Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  in 
1829.  (Biblical  Researches,  voL  il  p.  224.)  The  result  of  these  several  analyses  is,  diafc 
the  amount  of  salts  is  in  general  equal,  while  the  relative  proportions  assigned  to  the 
different  salts  are  exceedingly  diverse.  **  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  water  noto 
contains  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt,  supposed  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation;  or, 
if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  temperature  of  180^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount 
tx>  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we  can  only  pity  the 
miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced,  and  commit  him  to  the  influences  of 
that  power  which  can  cause  the  *  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  from  *  stones  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham.'  **    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  this  sea  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  lumps  of  nitre  and 
fine  sulphur,  from  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  surrounding  cliffs  by  the  rain.    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  453. 

*  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  L  p.  288.  j  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  li.  p.  MT. 

*  Captain  Lynch's  Narrative,  p.  296, 

*  Lord  Lindsay*s  Letters  on  Egypt,  &c  vol.  ii  p.  67. 

*  M.  de  Saulcy,  a  recent  traveller  in  Palestine,  misled  (as  it  appears)  by  the  traditional 
statements  of  his  Arab  guides,  imagined  that  he  had  found  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
cities,  and  especially  of  Sodom.  His  hypothesis  (for  it  is  no  more)  has  been  refuted,  1.  by 
the  BLev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Recent  Explorations  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855,  pp.  528 — 558.;  and  2.,  as  to  Sodom 
and  Zoar,  by  M.  Van  de  Yelde,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1851  and  1852. 
For  the  other  three  cities  of  the  plain,  M.  Van  de  Yelde  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
seek.  (Van  de  Velde*s  Narrative,  vol.  i.  pp.  11>->117.) 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 
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eigbt  inilee.'  These  mountains  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
granite^  and  those  other  rocks^  which  (according  to  the  Wemerian 
system  of  geology)  characterise  the  oldest  or  primitive  formation. 
At  the  normern  extremity  of  the  sea  there  is  found  a  black  shining 
stone,  which  partially  ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous 
smell:  it  is  used  at  Jerusalem  for  the  manufacture  of  rosaries  and 
other  little  articles.  Sulphur  and  nitre  are  also  found  in  various 
parts.  All  these  circumstances  testify  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
whole  region,  which,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  im- 
mense volcanoes.^  Josephus  states  the  total  length  to  be  580 
[Grreek]  stadia,  or  about  fifly-six  miles,  and  its  breadth  150  stadia, 
or  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  miles.  With  his  computation  nearly 
agrees  the  account  of  Mr.  Came,  who  visited  this  sea  in  1 825,  and 
who  reckons  its  length  at  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  general  breadth 
at  eighteen.'  But  the  accurate  admeasurement  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  made  in  1838,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  acquiesces,  fixes  its 
length  at  thirty-nine  or  forty  geographical  miles,  or  about  fifty 
English  miles,  and  its  general  breadth  at  ten  or  twelve  miles.^ 
Towards  the  south  a  broad  peninsula  projects  from  the  eastern  shore, 
and  contracts  its  width  to  within  two  miles.  South  of  this  point 
the  water  is  shallow ;  and  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  evaporation, 
the  depth  decreases  from  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  to  less  than  one  foot. 
Silence,  awful  as  death,  hangs  over  the  lake :  a  ripple  is  seldom  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface,  and  its  shores  are  rarely  visited  by  any  foot- 
steps but  those  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  collect  from  them  the  chief 
supply  of  salt  for  their  families  and  flocks.  Not  a  bird  builds  its 
nest,  or  pours  forth  its  strains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sea :  nor  is 
any^ng  to  be  found  near  it:  and  ^'its  desolate  though  majestic 

'  "  The  mountains  on  the  Judsan  side  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Arabian,  and  also  of 
a  lighter  colour;  the  latter  chain,  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  said  to  consist  of  dark 
granite,  and  of  various  colours.  The  hills,  which  branch  off  from  the  western  end,  are 
composied  entirely  of  white  chalk:  bitumen  a'bounds  most  on  the  opiKtsite  shore.  There 
is  no  outlet  to  this  lake,  though  the  Jordan  flows  into  it,  as  did  formerly  the  Kedron,  and 
the  Amon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  any  visible  increase  or 
decrease  of  its  waters.**  (Came*s  Letters,  pp.  317,  318.)  But  their  uniform  level  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  quantity  which  is  evaporated.  (Sec  Dr.  Shaw*s  Travels, 
Tol.  ii  pp.  157,  158.,  and  Dr.  Bobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.) 

*  Dr.  Hobinson*s  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iL  pp.  221,  222.  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria, 
Yol.  L  pp.  281,  282.  Travels  of  Ali  Bey  (M.  Badhia),  vol  ii.  p.  263.  Buckingham's 
Travels,  pp.  443 — 448.     Russell's  Palestine,  p.  412. 

*  On  Ht.  Game's  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lay  like  lead,  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  '*  Whoever,"  says  this  in^Uigent  traveller,  **  has  seen  the  Dead  Sea,  will 
ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed  upon  his  memory;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful 
spectacle.  The  precipices,  in  general,  descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of 
their  height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  winds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footstep, 
save  that  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitions  dread.    No  unpleasant  effluvia 

are  perceptible  round  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally  flying  across A  few 

inches  breath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are  found  those  black  sulphureous  stones  out  of 
which  crosses  are  made,  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  The  water  haf$  an  abominable  taste,  in 
which  that  of  salt  predominates;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  rocks."    Letters  from  the^East,  pp.  316,  317. 

*  Dr.  Bobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  218.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  (New 
Ywk,)  1843,  p.  17.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  il  p.  24.  Schwartz's  Descriptive 
Geography  of  Palestine,  pp.  43 — 45.  On  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Dr.  A.  Lee  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ill 
(N.  S.)  pp.  335—358. 
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features  are  well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."*  The 
depth  of  this  sea  varies  in  different  parts.  M.  Comille,  who  ad- 
vanced upwards  of  fifty  paces  into  this  sea,  found  that  its  depth  did 
not  exceed  two  feet.  He  states  that  he  walked,  not  upon  sand,  but 
upon  the  reddish  bituminous  earth,  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  which 
shook  at  the  slightest  motion  over  it.'  Dr.  Kobinson  and  one  of  his 
companions  waded  out  eight  or  ten  rods  before  the  water  reached 
their  shoulders.'  But  the  greatest  depth  of  this  sea,  as  ascertained 
by  Captain  Lynch,  is  208  fathoms,  or  1300  feet.  The  most  im- 
portant discovery,  however,  which  he  made  with  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture  history,  is  connected  with  the  soundings 
"The  inference  from  the  Bible **  (he  remarks)  "that  this  entire 
chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  and  ^  overwhehied^  by  the  wrath  of  GK>d 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  extraordinary  character  of  our  sound- 
ings. The  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one ;  the  last  averaging  thirteen^  tiie  former 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Through  the  northern, 
and  largest  and  deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Wady 
el  Jeib,  or  ravine  within  a  ravine,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea."  ^ 

(4.)  The  Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  31.  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines, 
because  their  country  bordered  on  its  shores :  in  Josh,  xxiii.  4.  the 
Great  Sea  westward;  and  in  Deut.  xL  24.,  Joel  iL  20.,  and  elsewhere, 
the  Uttermost^  or  Utmost  Sea. 

(5.)  The  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Arabian  Gulph.* 

V.  Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures  mention 
several  Fountains  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  anciently  have  given 
rise  to  strife  and  contention.®  (Gen.  xxi.  25.,  xxvi.  20.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  fountains  and  wells  are  —  1.  The  Fountain  of 
En-Rogel ;  2.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Gihon ;  3.  The  Foun- 
tain and  Pools  of  Siloam;  and  4.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda:  whidi 
being  situated  in  and  near  to  Jerusalem,  a  notice  of  them  is  given  in 
pp.  27 — 29.  supra.     To  these  may  be  added, 

(6.)  Jacob's  Well,  a  deep  well  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  which  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  Sichem  or  Shechem, 

*  For  an  account  and  refutation  of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  see 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  toI.  iv.  pp.  400—406.  8vo.  New  Monthly  Magazine,  roL  lii  p.  354. 
A  comprehensive  digest  of  nearly  all  that  has  heen  written  concerning  this  sea  will  be 
found  in  the  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine,  pp.  204 — 224. 

'  Souvenirs  d*Orient,  par  Henri  ComiUe,  pp.  345,  346.    Paris,  1836.  8va 
'  Biblical  Researches,  vol  ii  p.  213. 

*  Capt.  Lynch's  Narrative,  pp.  378,  379. 

*  See  the  article  Rbd  Sea,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index,  infra, 

*  When  Capt  Light  descended,  in  1814,  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sephora,  or  Se- 
phoury,  at  a  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  he  saw  in  the  centre  a  band  of  herdsmen,  ormerf 
wiUi  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large  stone  reservoir.  With  them  he  was  obliged 
to  have  an  altercation  before  they  would  permit  him  to  water  his  horse,  without  paying 
for  the  privilege      Travels,  p.  196.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  68. 
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also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present  Napolose ;  which  place  wad  the 
residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew  the  Shechemites.  Dr.  Wilson 
ascertained  it  to  be  seventy-five  feet  deep^  and  its  diameter  about 
nine  feet.  It  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  and  it  has  been 
visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  but  especially  by  Christians^  to  whom 
it  has  become  an  object  of  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  (John  iv.  5 —  30.)  The 
spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  evangelist  John,  and  is  so  little 
liable  to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  well  itself  and  the 
features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity, 
the  site  of  it  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travellers  are 
careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well : 
tJbis  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  halting  with  his  family  at  the 
fbrd  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.) ;  for  the  Israelites  assembling  their 
forces  near  the  fountains  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.),  as  the  cele- 
brated Moslem  warrior  Saladin  afterwards  did^;  and  for  David's  men 
that  were  unable  to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook 
Besor.  (1  Sam.  zxx.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xyL  14.,  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  iL  .^6.,  were  furnished 
with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  reiae^h  the  fainting 
traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contrivances  for  supplying  cattle 
with  water,  similar  to  those  which  ai'e  to  this  day  found  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  other  countries  in  the  East'  In  Eccl.  xii.  6.  Solomon 
alludes  to  a  wheel  as  being  employed  for  the  piupose  of  raising  water.^ 
Great  precautions  were  token  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  to 
prevent  the  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by  placing 
a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2—8.),  after  the  requisite  supply 
had  been  drawn  up ;  or  oy  locking  them  up,  which  Sir  John  Chardin 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  ir.  pp.  278—280,  Addison's  Joamey  southward  from 
Damasciu,  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  1839,  vol  xxt.  p.  148.  Dr.  Wilton's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  iL  pp.  64.  57.  Some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  Jacob's  well 
wsB  only  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  rain  water  *,  but  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
confirms  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  welL  Such  cisterns,  indeed, 
are  common  in  tl^  oriental  deserts  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conveniences  of  this 
kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelites,  in  the  valley  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  their 
going  op  to  Jerusalem,  that  the  Psalmist  refers  (Ixxxiv.  6, 7.)  where  he  speaks  of  going 
from  strength  to  strength  till  they  appeared  in  Zion.  Banner's  Observations,  voL  iL  p.  184. 
To  prevent  accidents  by  the  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  tlicm  uncovered,  Moect 
enai^ed  various  regulations.    See  Exod.  xxL  33,  34. 

'  Banner's  ObsOTations,  voL  iii.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
ckwe  of  the  twelfth  cemniy,  also  assembled  their  forces  at  a  fountain  between  Nazareth 
and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

*  In  the  villages  of  Ethiopia  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Banbury  frequently  met  with 
fants  by  the  road  side,  containing  large  jars  of  water  for  travellers.  When  there  is  no  hut 
the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree.    Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  35. 

*  In  Smyrna  and  many  other  places  in  the  East,  a  large  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  month 
<^  a  well  in  a  vertical  position  :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of  pitchers  is  attached  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revolution,  which  is  effected  by  a  horse,  they  are  continually 
descending  and  filling,  and  ascending  and  discharging  themselves.  (Bartley's  Researches 
in  Greece,  pp.  235,  236.)  In  the  Russian  Government  of  Iver,  Dr.  Benderson  was  struck 
wfdi  the  number  of  wells  which  he  saw,  over  each  of  which  is  built  a  large  wooden  appa- 
ratos,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is 
Cmmed  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus  Uie  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bucket.  Be  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  obviously  to  a  machine  of  this  kind  that  Solomon  refers  in  his  highly  figurative 
picture  of  old  age.    Biblical  Researches,  p.  32. 
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thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well,  of  which  Bachel,  perhaps,  kept  the 
key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6.  9.)  The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an 
act  of  hostility  in  the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4.), 
and  also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the  Scy- 
thians, in  their  retreat  before  the  Persians,  under  Darius,  filled  up 
the  weUs  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their  way  * :  and  Arsaces  ordered 
the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up,  upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus 
from  Ecbatana ;  while  the  latter,  who  was  fiilly  aware  of  their  con- 
sequence to  himself  and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand 
horse,  to  drive  away  the  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon 
this  service.*  Dry  wells  were  used  as  places  of  concealment  (2  ^m. 
xvii.  19.)  as  thev  are  still  in  India.'  Wells  and  fountains  were  also 
lurking-places  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed 
to  He  in  ambush  at  them,  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  song.  (Judg.  v.  11.)  The  Crusaders  suffered  much  from  the 
Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  manner ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  ' 
mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the  water  of  which  is  received 
into  a  large  basin  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers ;  and  which 
is  called  Shrub  we  krub,  that  is.  Drink  and  away,  from  the  danger 
which  they  incur  of  meeting  with  assassins  there.* 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells,  in  the 
morning  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they  go  forth  adorned  with 
their  tnnkets.  This  will  account  for  Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15.),  and  will  further  prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than 
those  she  had  before  on  her  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47.)* 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  292.    Oxon.  1809. 

'  Polybias,  lib.  x.  c  29.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Schweighaeoser. 
'  Roberts's  Oriental  lUastrations  of  Scripture,  p.  189. 

*  Harmer*s  Observations,  voL  iii.  p.  409.  Shaw*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Svo.  Bnrck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c  p.  627.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  stopped  at  sonae  wells 
of  fresh  water,  where  they  found  a  great  assemblage  of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  who  ap- 
peared to  stop  all  passengers.  They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of 
those  gentlemen;  and  presently  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  arms;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way  to  £1  Arish,  surveying  their 
baggage  **  with  the  most  thieving  inquisitiveness.*'    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  pp.  173,  174. 

*  Harmcr's  Obsen'ations,  vol.  L  pp.  198,  199.  vol  iL  pp.  125. 184.  193.  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 
«*In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  appeared  one  of  those  fountains,  which« 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting  place  of  caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scene 
of  contention  and  bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nazareth  were  passing  to  and  firom  the 
town  with  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  We  "stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with 
their  drivers  who  were  there  reposing;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  re- 
mote ages,  we  renewed  the  solicitations  of  Abraham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the  well 
of  Nahor.  Gen.  xxiv.  17."  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)  A  similar  custom  was  observed 
by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (vol.  vi  pp.  152,  153.)  And  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
(Letters  from  the  JEgean,  vol  ii.  p.  45.)  At  Cana,  Mr,  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  the  Holj 
Land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  4.)  and  also  Mr.  Came,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone 
watering-pots  on  Uieir  heads  as  thev  returned  from  the  well  (Letters  from  the  East, 
p.  253.)  In  Bengal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and  rivers  to 
fetch  water.  Companies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in  every  town,  daily 
going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their  sides.  (Ward's  View  of  the  His- 
tory, &c  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iL  p.  316.  ^berts*s  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
p.  27.)    In  the  ii^land  of  Goza,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowctt  fays»  that 
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(7.)  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences^  and  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  rams  fall  only  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  constructed  Cistebns,  or  reservoirs  for  collecting 
water  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along  the 
high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves,  and  of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  traveller.  Cisterns  were  also 
made  in  private  houses,  allusions  to  which  occur  in  2  Kings  xviii.  31., 
ProT.  V.  15.,  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  cut  out 
many  cisterns  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Of 
the  cisterns  existing  at  Jerusalem,  notice  has  already  been  taken  in 
page  26,  supra.  Cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day, 
in  J?alestine,  into  which  is  collected  the  rain  water  that  runs  down 
from  the  roofs.  These  closed  cisterns  are  deep  and  broad ;  and  the 
water  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  quite  fresh  and  good  for  drinking.^ 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three  capacious 
pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools.  They  are  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  square,  partiy  cut  out  of  tiie  solid  rock, 
and  partiy  built  on  tiie  sides  with  regular  hewn  stones,  covered 
with  a  tluck  coat  of  plaster  in  tiie  inside,  and  supported  by  abut- 
ments: the  workmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  a  small  valley,  ^^  and  at  a  short  distance  from  one 
another,  each  on  a  different  level,  so  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
upper  into  the  middle  pool,  and  thence  into  tiie  lower  pool,  from 
which  it  is  conducted  roimd  the  hills  to  Bethlehem,  and  nrom  Beth- 
lehem to  Jerusalem.  The  walls  of  the  pool  are  of  solid  masonry, 
covered  over  with  cement."  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
tiiese  pools,  made  with  a  line  by  members  of  the  Deputation  forming 
the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  as  accurately  as  the 
groimd  would  admit. 

**  1.  The  Upper  or  Western  Pool 

Feet. 

Leogth  of  north  side          .....  889 

of  south  side          .....  880 

Breadth  of  west  side          .....  229 

of  east  side           -            -            -            -            -  286 

Depth  at  one  point            -            •            -           •           -  25 

2.  The  Middle  Pool 

Length       -  -  -  -  -  -  -    425 

Breadth  of  west  side  -  -  -  -  -    158 

of  east  side  .....    250 

3.  The  Lotoest  or  Eastern  Pool 

Leiigth      -  -  -  -  -  -  -    583 

Breath  on  west  side  .....     148 

on  east  side  .....    202 

Uie  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  cany  their  empty  pitchers  horiiontally  on 
their  heads,  with  the  moath  looking  backwards.    (Missionary  Begister  for  1819,  p.  297.) 
Maj  not  this  iUnstrate  Jer.  xiv.  3.  ? 
*  Bi^bi  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  325. 
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**  At  all  the  corners  there  are  flights  of  steps,  descendmg  into  the 
pools.  The  water  is  pure  and  delightful.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  splendid  reservoirs  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  there  seems 
every  probability  that  they  are  the  work  of  Solomon."  About  a 
hundr^  yards'  distance  from  these  pools,  is  the  spring  that  supplies 
them,  and  which  the  monks  of  the  Latin  Convent  at  Bethlehem 
affirm  to  be  the  sealed  fountain  referred  to  in  SoL  Song,  iv.  12.^ 

VI.  Palestine  is  a  hilly,  and  in  many  places  a  mountainous 
country,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the 
Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal 
Mountains  are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  and  of  Gilead :  those  which  are  either  within  the  limits,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  20 — 
22,  supra. 

\.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libuius,  is  a  long 
range  or  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  most  elevated  summits 
of  which  fossilised  antediluvian  fishes,  sea-shells,  and  other  marine 
substances  have  been  discovered^;  extending  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  on  the  west,  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus 
eastward,  and  forming  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Anciently,  it  abounded  with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  de- 
scriptions, from  which  \hQ  most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  ex- 
tracted.* It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  Ae  name  of 
LiBANUS,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the  appellation  of 
Anti-Libanus ;  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make  this  distinction  of 
names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the  common  name  of  Lebanon. 
These  mountains  may  be  seen  from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and 
some  part  or  other  of  them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year.  From  this  circumstance  probably  the  modem  natives  term  it 
Gibl  Leban  or  the  White  Mountain.  On  the  loftiest  summit  of  all. 
Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying,  not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it 
during  the  summer  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountuns,  but 
investing  all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth 
velvet-liko  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very 
deep  —  a  striking  spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder 
seeking  protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.* 

These  mountains  are  by  no  means  barren ;  but  are  almost  all  well 
cultivated  ;  and  contained  a  population  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants 
(which  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Palestine)  before  they  were 
desolated  by  civil  wars  in  1845-7.*     The  summits  of  these  moun- 

>  Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  Palestine,  p.  176.  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Trarel, 
p.  439.  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  it  pp.  379,  880.  liobinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  165.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  L  p.  387.  Journal  of  the  Deputation 
from  Malta  Protestant  College',  to  the  East,  vol.  iL  pp.  400,  401.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given 
an  enj^raving  of  S«»lomoii's  Pck)18  in  The  I^ind  and  the  Book,  p.  605. 

'  Siee  the  authorities  in  Reland's  Palsestina,  torn.  i.  p.  321.,  and  Elliott'i  Traveb  in 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

'  The  heights  of  odorous  Lebanon  are  eulogised  by  Masacu8^— Ai^amw  t^vo^wrot  cm 
WTfpvytffO'u     Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122. 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  201,  202. 

*  Keith's  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  pp.  237—239.,  thirty-sixth  edition. 
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tains  are^  in  manj  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive  pUdns,  in  which 
are  sown  com,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.  They  are  watered  bj  numerous 
cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and  streams  of  excellent  water,  which 
difiuse  fire^ness  and  fertility  on  all  sides,  even  in  the  most  elevated 
r^ons.  To  these  Solomon  has  a  beautif\il  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.) 
Vmeyards,  and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig-trees,  are  also 
cultivated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  on  terraces  formed  by  walls, 
which  support  the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from 
the  sides  of  the  acclivities.^  The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of  the 
hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and  produces 
abundance  of  com,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  much  celebrated  in 
the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  Lebanon  was 
anciently  celebrated  for  its  stately  cedars,  which  are  now  less  nu- 
merous than  in  former  times.  They  grow  among  the  snow  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  mountain,  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as  for 
the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures.  (See  1  Kings 
iv.  33.,  PsaL  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c  &c.)  These  trees  forai  a  little 
grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted  by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow 
amid  rocky  eminences  all  around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  6300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.  The  number  of  the  largest  trees  has 
varied  at  different  times.  In  1550,  Belloni  found  them  to  be  twenty- 
eight  in  number.  Rauwolf,  in  1575,  counted  twenty-four;  Dandini 
in  1600,  and  Thevenot  about  fifly  years  after,  enumerated  twenty- 
three.  And  the  Rev.  Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region 
in  1696,  reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest/  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  y  wis  and  six  inches  in  girth,  and 
yet  soimd ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the  boughs. 
Dr.  Pococke,  in  1738,  found  fifteen  standing,  and  one  which  had  been 
recently  blown  down.  The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810  (with  whom  agrees 
the  Bev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  who  visited  these  cedars  in  1836),  counted 
eleven  or  twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five 
very  large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  1816,  com* 
puted  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number,  twenty  of  which 
were  very  large.*  Li  1817-18,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  stated 
that  there  mi^t  be  about  fifty  of  them,  not  one  of  which  bad  much 
merit  either  for  dimensions  or  beauty;  the  largest  among  them 
appearing  to  be  the  junction  of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree.' 
Dr.  Bichardson,  in  1818,  Mr.  Robinson  in  1830,  M.  de  La  Martine 
in  1833,  Lord  Lindsay  and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott,  in  1837,  stated 

>  Light's  Trayels,  p.  219.  Bobinson^s  Biblical  Besearchefi,  toL  iii.  pp.  440,  441.  **  We 
Mw  on  some  of  its  eminences,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  high,  villages  and  laxorSant 
yegetation,  and  on  some  of  its  peaks,  six  thousand  feet  high,  we  conld  discern  tall  pines 
against  ibe  clear  sky  beyond."    Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  S4I. 

«  Backingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475,  476. 

■  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  2ia 
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the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven  or  eight.*  Dr.  Wilson,  in 
1843,  states  that  the  venerable  patriarch  trees,  which  have  stood 
the  blasts  of  thousands  of  winters,  amount  only  to  twelve ;  but  those 
of  a  secondary  and  still  younger  growth,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned, 
[amounted  to]  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.*  Twelve  old  cedars, 
some  of  them  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  were  observed  in  1849  by 
the  Deputation  to  the  East  from  the  Malta  Protestant  College'; 
and  the  same  number  is  specified  by  M.  Van  de  Velde,  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  1851-2.*  This  group  of  cedars  is  held  sacred 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  account  of  a  belief  that  they  were  stand- 
ing when  Jerusalem  was  built.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by 
four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  the  others  are  lower ;  the  trunks  of  the  old 
trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who 
have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  far  back  as  1640. 
The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  grey  tint) 
seemed  to  be  quite  dead.*  These  cedars  were  the  resort  of  eagles 
(Ezek.  xviL  3.) ;  as  the  lofty  sununits  of  the  mountains  were  the 
haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  (SoL  Song  iv.  8.),  which 
used  to  descend  and  surprise  the  unwary  traveller.  But  instead  of 
these,  the  traveller  may  now  frequency  see  the  hart  or  the  deer 
issue  from  his  covert  to  slake  his  IJiirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  alludes  in 
Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was  wandering  among  these 
mountains. 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of  the 
two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  which  was 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors 
(Prov.  XXV.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviiL  14.);  a  practice*  which  has 
obtained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.  Its  rock  is  primitive  calca- 
reous, of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandy  slate  upon  the  higher  parts :  it 
affords  good  pasturage  in  many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their 
cattle,  but  the  western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is 
quite  barren.^  It  has  two  peaks  or  summits,  which  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  the  psalmist  speaking  of  this  mountain  in  the  plural 
number,  as  the  Hermons.®  (Ps.  xlii.  7.  which  in  our  version  is 
incorrectly  rendered  the  Hermonites.)  The  most  elevated  summit  of 
this  ridge  was  by  the  Hebrews  ordinarily  called  H£BMON ;  by  the 

*  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  191.  La  Boqae,  Voyage  de  Sync  et  du  Mont  Uban,  p.  88. 
See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  612,  613.  Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  voL  ii.  pp.  86,  87.  De  La  Marline's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
EUiott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  Lindsay's  Letters  on 
Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  , 

»  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  iL  p.  389.    Dr.  Thomson  counted  443,  great  ana 
tmoll.    The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  198. 
■  Journal  of  the  Deputation,  part  i.  p.  254. 

*  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  voL  ii.  p.  478. 

'  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20,  21.    London,  1822.  4to. 

*  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

'  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp  20,  21. 

'  Robinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  13.    New  York  and  London,  1843.   8va 
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Sidonians^  SiRiON;  and  by  the  Amorites,  Shenir  (Deut  iii.  9.): 
it  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 
Very  copious  dews  fall  here ',  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Psalmist.  (See  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.)  The  mountain  of  Amaka^  men- 
tioned in  SoL  Song  iv.  S.^  is  the  southern  part  or  sununit  of  Anti- 
Libanus^  probably  so  called  because  the  river  Amana  descended  from 
it,  which  waters  the  territories  of  Damascus.*  It  is  still  haunted  by 
beasts  of  prey,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.*  In  Deut  iv.  48. 
this  mountain  is  called  SiOK,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a 
contraction,  or  a  faulty  reading  for  Sirion:  but  Bishop  Pococke 
thinks  it  probable,  that  Hermen  was  the  name  of  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountainous  range,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  had  the  name 
of  Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some  inter- 
preters have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.  where  Mount  Sion 
is  mentioned  in  connection  wiih  Hermon,  and  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant  According  to  the  bishop's  supposition,  the  dew  fall- 
ing firom  the  top  of  Hermon  down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well 
be  compared  in  every  respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head 
that  ran  down  unto  the  beardy  even  Aaron's  beard,  and  went  down 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.),  and  that  both  of 
them,  in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  which  cQfiuse  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
jocriety.* 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about  nine 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  oifer  a  grand  and  magnificent  prospect 
to  the  beholder ;  firom  which  many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by 
the  sacred  writers.  (See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Leba- 
non was  justly  considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  and  opposing  an  almost  insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  the 
movements  of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  **  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had  subdued  the 
neatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  resistance  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  people,  he  says.  By  tlie  multitude  of  my  chariots  have  I  come  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  side  of  Lebanon  !  and  I  will  cut 
down  the  tall  cedars  thereof  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof ;  and  I 
win  enter  into  the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  of  his  CarmeL 
(laa.  xxxviL  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much  labour 
and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into  steps,  which 
no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and  sure-footed  mule,  can 
tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted  he  could  perform  with  horses 
and  a  multitude  of  chariots."^  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Boman  empire,  Lebanon  afforded  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers, 

'  MaondreUt  p.  77. 

'  Gefeohu's  Ueb.  and  EngL  Lexicon,  bj  Robinson,  p.  73, 

*  Bnckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  395. 

*  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  74,  75.  Bp.  Pococke's  Explxma* 
tkm  is  approved  bjr  Mr.  Backiii|phani.    Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  d95. 

*  Fuuon's  lUiistnuiuns  of  Scnpture.  vol.  i.  p.  134.    First  edition. 
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who  infested  the  neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.* 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Acre 
or  Ptoltniais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is  a  range 
of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north  and  south,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  or  cape 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is 
composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  with  flints  imbedded  in  it.  On  the  east 
is  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  the  west  a  nar- 
rower plain  descending  to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet*  The  aummite  of  this  mountain  are 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles, 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found,  proving  that  industry 
had  formerly  been  employed  on  this  ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any 
deficiency  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East.  There  are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  On  the 
summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  states,  that  the  prophet  stood  when 
he  prayed  for  rain,  and  beheld  the  cloud  arise  out  of  the  sea  * :  and 
on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  cave,  to  which  tradition 
further  states  that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's 
prophets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
1 9 — 40.)  The  spot  on  the  south-east  of  this  mountain,  called  El 
Mohhraka  or  the  Burnt  Place,  M.  Van  de  Velde  has  shown,  with 
very  strong  evidence,  to  be  the  probable  scene  of  the  prophet's 
sacrifice.*  Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill 
only  distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the  faith- 
ful prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole  district, 
which  afforded  the  richest  pasture :  and  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes,  which  at  present  afford  as 
rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  m  the  days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous 
herds  on  Carmel.*  This  was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah 
(xxxv.  2.)  opposes  to  the  barren  desert  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos 
(i.  2.)  as  the  habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression,  jforcs^  oj 
his  Carmel  (2  Kings  xix,  23.,  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the  border 
country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic  of  pastoral 
highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inaccessibility,  must  be 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (ix.  2,  3.).  There  was  another 
Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of 

>  Glycae  AnnaL  lib.  xiv.  p.  91.  Procopius  de  Bell  Pers.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  lib.  iL  c  16.  19. 
cited  in  Reland's  Palscstina,  torn.  i.  p.  322. 

'  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119,  120.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
voi  ii.  p.  242.  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  however,  estimates  its  height  at  two  thousand  feet. 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  ii.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

"  Scholz's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  cited  in  the  Brit,  Grit  and  Theol.  Review,  vol  I  p.  372. 
Came*s  Letters,  p.  249. 

*  Van  do  Vclde*s  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 827. 

'  Monro's  Summer  Rambles  in  Syria,  toL  i.  p.  6.  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  43. 
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Judah^  and  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  55.y  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.,  and  2  Sam. 
ill.  3.,  which  was  rich  in  pasturage.  It  is  now  called  Kurmul.  Dr. 
Bobinson  found  here  extensive  ruins.* 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical  form> 
about  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  entirely  detached  from  any 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon :  the  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with 
luxuriant  trees,  principally  oaks  and  wild  pistachios,  and  brushwood, 
except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain.  Here  Barak  was  en- 
camped, when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera.  ( Judg.  iv.)  The 
mountain  is  steep  of  ascent,  and  is  computed  to  be  nearly  one  mile  in 
height.  To  a  person  standing  at  its  foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in 
a  point ;  but  when  arrived  at  the  top,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  an  oval  plain  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  east- 
em  side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches,  grottoes, 
and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  few  appear- 
ing to  be  the  works  of  a  very  remote  age.*  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer.  Tabor  is  in  the  morning  covered  with  clouds,  which 
'lisappear  towards  noon.  The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  sin- 
giihurly  delightful  and  extensive.  To  the  south  He  the  Mountains 
OF  Engedda  and  Samaria  ;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off, 
appears  Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
ihe  north  lie  the  Mount  op  the  Beatitudes  *,  where  Christ  deli- 
vered his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  miraculously  fed 
in  its  vicinity  *),  and  the  Mountains  op  Gilboa  so  fatal  to  Saul. 
The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives  Djehel  Gilbo,  or  Mount 
Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge,  rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred 
above  that  of  the  sea ;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
west.     Utter  solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which 

'  Bobinson's  Biblical  Bescarches,  vol  IL  pp.  196 — 199. 

'  Jolliffe'8  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  140.  BackiDgham*8  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  104. 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  334.  Monro's  Bamble  in  Sjrria,  vol  L  p.  297. 
Lord  Lindsaj  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  on  Mount  Tabor  are  those  of  the  ancient  town 
and  fortress  erected  by  Josephus.  (Letters  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.)  The 
▼ignette  of  this  mountain  in  p.  83.,  is  copied  from  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  iv. 
pu  234.    Ik  represents  the  mountain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon. 

'  This  hiU  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  The  prospect 
from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containing  scattered  ruins,  is  both 
extensive  and  beautiful  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  343.  (Lon- 
don, 1822,  Svo.) 

*  ••  Whether,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  •*  it  be  true  or  no  that  this  was  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tades,  it  is  just  the  place  where,  in  those  primitive  days,  or  even  in  the  state  of  society 
which  now  exists  in  the  Holy  Land,  such  an  event  might  have  taken  place;  the  preacher 
rtanding  a  little  distance  up  the  hill,  and  the  multitude  sitting  down  before  him.  Indeed, 
•0  strikingly  similar,  in  all  its  details,  is  the  state  of  society  here  existing  now  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  tune  of  our  Saviour,  that  I  remember,  when  standing  on  the  ruins  of 
t  unall  church  supposed  to  cover  the  precise  spot  where  Christ  preached  that  compendium 
of  goodness  and  wisdom,  it  struck  me  that,  if  "I  or  any  other  man  should  preach  new  and 
■trange  things,  the  people  would  come  out  from  the  cities  and  villages  to  dispute,  as  they 
did  imder  the  preaching  of  our  Lord,"    Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  582. 
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aflPord  no  dwelling-places  for  men,  except  for  the  wandering  shepherd^ 
whose  search  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  little  withered 
grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  different  places,  constitute 
the  whole  produce  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,^  The  Sea  of  Tiberias 
is  clearly  discovered  towards  the  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow- 
capped Hermon.*  On  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small 
height,  which  by  ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  transfigura- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  ihe  ritual  of  the  Romish  section  of 
the  universal  Christian  church,  there  is  a  great  procession,  and  mass 
is  performed  at  the  altars,  which  superstition  has  erected  where  the 
three  tabernacles  are  supposed  to  have  been  made.  They  are  in  a 
subterraneous  vault.'  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 8.,  Mark  ix.  2 — 9.)  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  covered  in  the 
morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse  towards  mid-day.  Mount 
Cabmel  is  to  the  south-west,  and  conceals  the  Mediterranean  from 
view  :  and  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated 
plain  of  Esdraelon  spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains  op  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains  of 
Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
opposite  to  the  Mountains  op  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  ridges  is 
fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  ap- 
proach the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  are  both  rugged  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  abo  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending from  the  Mount  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which  has  always  affi)rded  lurking  places  to  robbers. 
(Luke  X.  30.)  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  ap- 
pears to  ^e  the  same  that  was  anciently  called  the  Rock  of  Rimmon 
(Judg.  XX.  45. 47.),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Quarantania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  o£  our  Saviour's  temptation. 
(Matt.  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell^afi  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous desert,  and  as  being  a  most  miserably  dry  and  barren  place, 
consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the 
earth  had  here  suffered  some  great  convulsion.  The  celebrated 
Mountains  of  Ebal  (sometimes  written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut. 
xi.  29.,  xxvii.  4.  12. ;  Josh.  viiL  30 — 35.)  are  separated  from  each 
other  merely  by  an  intervening  valley ;  they  are  situate,  the  former 

>  Richardson's  Trayels,  vol  iL  p.  425.  Carne*8  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  19.  (Lon- 
don, 1830,  Sva) 

*  Light's  Travels,  p.  200. 

*  Major  Skinner's  Overland  Jonmej  to  India,  vol  I  p.  131. — From  the  silence  of  the 
evangelists  as  to  the  mountain  of  transfiguration,  and  from  the  circnmstance  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  just  before  at  Csesarea  Fhilippi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that 
Tabor  could  not  have  been  the  scene  of  that  great  event  No  mountain,  it  is  true,  is  spe- 
cified by  the  evangelist,  nor  is  the  fact  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  apart  by  itMelfanj 
argument  in  point;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it  to  have  happened  six  days 
after  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Csesarea  Fhilippi,  he  had  time  enough  to  return  into 
Galilee,  which  was  not  above  twenty-five  leagues*  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration.  Bcansobre  and 
L'Enfant's  Introduction.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iil  pp.  271,  272.) 

*  Manndrell,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  traveller,  however  (Mr.  JoliffeX  is  of  opinion 
that  the  view  from  this  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive.  Letters  from  Palestine^ 
p.  129 
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to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which  overlooks 
the  town.  **  There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the  lofty,  craggy, 
and  barren  asj)ect  of  these  two  mountains,  which  seem  to  face  each 
other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  especially  as  they  stand  contrasted 
with  the  rich  valley  beneath,  where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napo- 
loee]  appears  to  be  imbedded  on  either  side  in  green  gardens  and 
extensive  olive  grounds, —  rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened 
periods  of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  each  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."*  In  the 
Mountains  of  Judah  there  are  numerous  Caves,  some  of  a  consider- 
able size:  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2. 

5.  The  Mountains  op  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  southward  into 
Arabia  Petraea,  The  northern  part  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bash  AN,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks^,  and  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to  which  there  are  many  allusions 
in  the  Scriptures.  (See,  among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.; 
Psal.  xxii.  12.  and  IxviiL  15. ;  Isa.  ii.  13. ;  £zek.  xxxix.  18. ;  Amos 
iv.  1.)  The  hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead, 
appears  from  Sol.  Song  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
oriental  goat,  which  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
the  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modem  times  for  the 
manufacture  of  muifs.  The  middle  part  of  this  mountainous  range,  in 
a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead;  and  in  all  probability  is  the 
mountain  now  called  Djebel  Djelaad  or  Djebel  Djelaoudy  on  which 
is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad,  which  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  Gilead  (Hos.  vi  8.),  elsewhere  called  Bamoth  Gilead.  In  the 
sotithem  part  of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were,  — 

6.  The  Mountains  op  -4^arim*,  a  range  of  rugged  hills,  form- 
ing the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moab,  which  are  conjec- 
tured to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  passes  between  the  hills, 
of  which  they  were  formed,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Israelites  having 
passed  the  river  Jordan  into  the  promised  land,  opposite  to  these 
mountsuns.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  ridge  of 
frightful,  rocky,  and  precipitous  hills,  which  are  continued  all  along 
tiie  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near 
these  mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  The  most 
eminent  among  them  are  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which  form  a  continued 
chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  iii. 
27.,  xxxii.  48 — 50.,  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.)  From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  sur- 
veyed the  promised  land,  before  he  was  gathered  to  his  people. 
(Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13.)     The  Hebrews  frequently  give  the  epi^et 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  102.  (London,  1825.  Svo.) 
'  The  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  the  Tyrians  with  oars  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.),  is 
still  frequently  to  be  fonnd  here:  the  soil  is  most  luxnriantly  fertile;  and  the  nomadic 
Arab  inhabitants  arc  as  robust  and  comely  as  we  may  conceive  its  ancient  possessors  to 
have  been,  according  to  the  notices  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  See 
Mr.  Buckingham's  interesting  descripticii  of  this  region.  Travels,  pp.  325 — 321*. 
'  Abarim  denotes  i-abses  or  passage*. 
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of  everlasting  to  their  mountains^  because  they  are  as  old  as  the 
earth  itself.  See,  among  other  instances.  Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut 
xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge  to  the 
inhalbitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and  modem  tra^ 
vellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.* 
The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  not 
unfrequently  employed  as  altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Jehovah  (Judg.  vi.  19 — 21.  and  xiii.  15 — 20.);  although  they  were 
afterwards  converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  sliadow  they  project  has  furnished 
the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing  image  of  the  security  that  shall 
be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.'     (xxxii.  2.) 

VII.  From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of  Bera- 
chah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  signal 
victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat  over 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites. 
(2  Chron.  xx.  22—26.). 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  (Gen.  xiv.  2  —  10.) 
In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  were 
afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale 
is  also  termed  the  Salt  Sea,     (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King*s  Dale  (Gen. 
xiv.  17.;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  that  stood  in  it  Here  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  met  the 
victorious  Abraham  after  the  defeat  of  the  confederate  kings.  ("Gen. 
xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah.  Here 
both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a  sandy  plain,  and  at 
other  times  a  salt  marsh.' 

6.  The  Valley  of  Mamre  received  its  name  from  Mamre  an 

*  Harmcr's  Obsenrations,  vol.  iiL  pp.  429,  430. 

*  "  Ascending  a  sand-hill  that  overlooked  the  plain,  wc  saw  Jericho,  contrary  to  our 
hopes,  at  a  great  distance;  ond  the  level  tract  we  roost  pass  to  arrive  at  it  was  exposed 
to  a  sultry  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  afford  us  a  temporary  shade.  The  simile  of  *  the 
hhadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  *  was  never  more  forcibly  felt"  (Game's 
Letters,  p.  320.) — **The  shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is 
possible  in  a  hot  country,  not  only  as  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
also  having  in  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  conmiunicates  to  every  thing 
about  it**  Bishop  Lowth*8  Isaiah,  vol.  ii  p.  221.  See  also  Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in 
Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  and  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol  ii 
p.  186. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1847,  p.  406. 
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Amorite,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  celebrated  for 
the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth-)  tree^  under  which  the 
patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  It  is  still 
Tciy  fertile  ;  and  its  fig-trees,  olives,  and  pomegranates  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  and  quality. 

6.  The  Valley  op  Eshcol  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  Eshcol,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Abraham,  whom  they  assisted 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  as  related  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  Hebron  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
die  Hebrew  spies,  while  exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large 
duster  of  grapes,  which  was  carried  between  two  men,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  delicious  ihiit  produced  in  that  region.  (Numb.  xiii.  23,  24.) 
"  The  character  of  its  fruit  still  corresponds  to  its  ancient  celebrity  ; 
and  pomegranates  and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like, 
rtiU  grow  there  in  abundance."  "  From  the  vineyards,  grapes  of  the 
laigest  size  and  finest  quality  are  at  present  procurable."  * 

7.  The  Valley  op  Ajalon  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a  numerous  host  to  engage 
thereon.  This  valley  is  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than  most 
other  places  in  the  territory,  and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and 
healthful  temperature.^ 

8.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley)  was  so 
called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants :  it  was  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It 
was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the  field  of  battle  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  Jews  under  David  and  his  successors.  (2  Sam.  v. 
IB.  22.,  xxiii.  13. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15.  and  xiv.  9.^  This  valley  also  ap- 
pears anciently  to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests. 
(Isa.  xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  stony, 
and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soiL*  Both  its  sides 
are  cut  down  perpendicularly  as  if  it  had  served  as  a  quarry  to  the 
ancient  city.  Its  length  is  about  fifty  yards,  and  its  depth  about 
twenty,  that  is,  from  tihe  bottom  to  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Zion. 
A  winter  torrent  runs  through  its  bed,  and  fiJls  into  the  Brook 
Kedron.* 

9.  The  Valley  op  Bochim  (or  of  Weeping)  was  thus  denomi* 
nated  firom  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israelites,  on  account  of 
the  denunciations  there  made  against  them,  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  divine  conmiands  respecting  the  nations  whom  they  had  invaded. 
(Judg.  ii.  5.) 

10.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies  the 
celebrated  Terebinthine  Vale,  or  Valley  of  Elah,  not  above  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  youthful  David  over  the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Phi- 

*  Dr.  Bobinfoii's  Biblical  Researches,  vol  i.  p.  316.  Dr.  Wilson^s  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
foLip.381. 

'  Came't  KecoUections  of  the  East,  pp.  137.  140. 

•  Backingham*8  Trarels,  p.  216.  *  Robinson's  Trarcls  in  Palestine,  voL  L  p.  103. 
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listinesy  who  had  de/led  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  (1  Sam.  xvil. 
2,3.)  "It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  looking  spot;  the  bottom 
covered  with  olive  trees.  Its  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to 
the  description  given  in  Scripture ;  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills,  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine  it  on 
the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chose  him  five 
smooth  stones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim, 
journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,)  still  flows  through  the  vale, 
which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undulations.  The  ruins  of  goodly 
edifices  attest  the  religious  veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for 
the  hallowed  spot :  but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant, 
that  they  are  scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  in- 
terrupt the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene."  This  valley  is 
now  called  the  Wady  es-Siimt,  or  Vale  of  the  Terebinth,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  terebinth  or  turpentine  trees,  the  brilliant  green 
foliage  of  which  greatly  enlivens  this  valley.* 

11.  The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem ;  it  was  well  watered,  and  in  ancient 
times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully  shaded  with  trees.  This 
valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idola- 
trous worship,  here  paid  to  Moloch:  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed 
their  smiling  offspring  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10. ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  Tin 
Hebrew  named  Tuph)  were  played;  whence  the  spot,  where  me 
victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews 
regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account  of  the  abominations 
which  had  been  practised  there;  and,  following  the  example  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they  threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth, 
as  well  as  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  male- 
factors, &c.  To  prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  oc- 
casion, if  left  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintidned  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole ;  hence  the  place  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Tsivva.  (Matt  v.  26.)  By  an  easy  metaphor,  the  Jews, 
who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment  than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this 
name  to  the  infernal  fire^  —  to  that  part  of  "AStjs  or  the  Invisible 
World,  in  which  they  supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  were  punished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by  the 
steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  left  by  a  line  of  cliffs  more 
or  less  elevated.  A  winter  torrent  runs  through  its  bed,  and  falls 
into  the  brook  Kedron.  It  is  shaded  by  a  great  number  of  olive  and 
pomegranate  trees.  Its  present  Arabic  name  is  Wady  Jehennam. 
"  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs  tradition  relates  that  the  apostate 
betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought  his  desperate  end  ;  and  the  position  of 

'  !>.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  p.  422.  Carne's  Letters,  pp.  299,  80a  Elliott's  TraTeb 
ill  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205, 20<f.  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
vol  ii.  p.  3.50. 
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die  trees,  which  in  various  ports  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliiT, 
accords  with  the  manner  of  his  death."  * 

12.  The  Vale  op  Shakon  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1. ;  Isa.  Ixv.lO.)  was, 
as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  arable  land,  extend- 
ing from  CaBsarea  to  Joppa.  How  valuable  this  land  must  have  been 
to  Solomon  when  he  made  his  engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
— and  to  Herod  when  he  marked  his  displeasure  against  them  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon^ — may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  and  Acts 
xiL  20.^  The  soil  is  composed  of  very  fine  sand ;  which,  though 
mixed  with  gravel,  appears  extremely  fertile.  At  present,  this  plain 
is  only  partially  cultivated,  and  stUI  less  inhabited:  the  grinding 
exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab, 
prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  support.  The  judgment  denounced  against  the 
land  is  frdfiUed.     Sharon  is  b'ke  a  wilderness.     (Isa.  xxxiii.  9.)  ' 

13.  The  Valley  op  Jehoshaphat,  mentioned  in  Joel  iii.  2 — 12., 
is  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem:  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  being  interred  here.  It  has 
also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  because  the  brook  Kedron 
flows  through  it,  and  (in  Joel  iii.  2.  12.  14.)  the  Valley  of  Decision^ 
in  which  (both  Jews  and  Mohanunedans  believe)  the  Almighty  will 
^ther  dl  nations,  in  order  to  be  judged.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
miagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed:  and  some 
commentators  consider  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  signifying  the 
judgment  of  God ;  or,  Jehovah  judgeth.  They  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebuchadnezzar  should  gain  a  sreat 
battle,  which  would  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
and  resemble  the  victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Am- 
monites, Moabites,  and  Edomites.^  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a 
very  early  period,  served  as  a  burial-place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  Baal,  when  the  bones 
of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the  brook  Kedron,  and  were 
cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people.  (1  Kings  xiiL  2. ; 
2  Kings  xxuL  6.;  2.  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.)  ^^The  gloom  and  stillness 
that  in  general  rests  over  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  well 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Moslems,  and  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  that 
within  it  is  to  take  place  uie  final  judgment." 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  in  this  valley,  there  are  four,  unique 
in  their  appearance  and  construction,  and  known  from  time  imme- 
morial as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Saint  James, 
and  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.     All  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

'  Bobinson's  Or.  Lex.  to  New  Testament,  voce  Fc^a,    Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
io  Sjrria,  ftc  p.  262.    ilsk's  Pastor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  &a  p.  257. 
'  Jowett's  Besearches,  p.  305. 
*  Three  Weeks'  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  II.    Bobinson's  Trarels  in  Syria,  yoL  L 

«  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii  9. 
VOL.  m.  F 
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1.  The  Tomb  of  Absalom  is  in  the  form  of  a  two-story  house, 
about  twelve  feet  square^  and  ornamented  with  twenty-four  semi- 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order^  supporting  a  triangular  pyramidal  top. 
It  is  hollow,  and  appears  originally  to  have  had  but  one  small  en- 
trance>  high  up  in  front,  which  was  probably  stopped  with  a  stone 
made  to  fit  it  The  side  waUs,  through  which  several  large  holes 
have  been  broken,  appear  to  have  been  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  thick;  the  top  is  battered  and  defaced :  and  no  pilgrim,  whether 
Jew  or  Christian,  ever  passes  through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
without  casting  a  stone  at  the  sepulchre  of  the  rebellious  son  of 
David.  *^  The  lower  part  of  the  monument,  which  is  of  solid  rock, 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  of  high  antiquity."  But  ^^  the  sculpture, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  later  Grecian  style,  may  be  more  modem 
than  the  time  of  the  Idumaean  princes." 

2.  Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  that  which  is  incorrectiy 
called  the  Sepulchre  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  wcu  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  City 
of  David  his  father.  (I  Eangs  xxiL  50.)  It  is  an  excavation  in  the 
rock,  having  several  large  rooms  connected  with  each  other.  The 
way  of  access  is  through  a  small  low  hole.  After  entering  a  few 
feet  the  space  becomes  larger,  so  that  a  person  can  walk  erect,  the 
passage  then  opens  into  a  li^ge  well-lighted  room. 

3.  The  next  is  the  Tomb  which  bears  the  name  of  Saint  James. 
This  excavation  consbts  of  an  ante-chamber,  with  two  Doric  columns 
in  front,  giving  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  vault,  which  is  reported 
to  have  afforded  a  hiding-place  to  the  Apostie  James,  during  the 

E^riod  that  intervened  between  the  betrayal  and  resurrection  of  our 
ord. 

4.  The  Tomb  of  Zechabiah  **  is  a  square  monolitii,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  on  each  side,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  a  pyramidal 
covering.  A  passage  is  cut  around  it  It  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  about 
twelve  feet  more.  The  columns  and  pilasters  by  which  it  is  orna- 
mented on  the  sides  are  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  person  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  who  was  slain  be-' 
tween  the  temple  and  the  altar^ 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  names  given  to  these  tombs,  it  is 
altogether  imcertain  to  what  age  they  belong;  and  die  stvle  of  archi- 
tecture precludes  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  work  of  Jewish 
builders.* 

The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter  their  dead  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  which  there  are  numerous  tombstones :  and 
as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  tiie  Jews  to  have  their  re- 
mains entombed  in  the  country  of  their  ancestors,  many  of  them 
arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  die  course  of  the  year,  from  die  most 
distant  lands.^     One  day  in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their 

>  Stephen*!  Incidents  of  Trayel,  pp.  483,  484.  Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  128. 
Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jemsalem,  p.  122.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  t  pp.  488 — 
490.     Williams's  Holy  City,  toL  ii.  p.  449. 

'  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Traveb  in  the  Holy  Land,  yoL  i.  p.  220.    The  same  intelligent  tim- 
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oppressors  tlie  permission  to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass 
in  weeping  and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengAened  captivity.*  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was  carried 
by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VIII.  The  country  of  Judssa,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is 
full  of  Caverns  ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  flee 
for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  (Josh.  x.  16. ;  Judg. 
vi  2. ;  1  Sam.  ziiL  6.,  ziv.  11.)  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to  inimdations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen 
by  torrents  or  dissolving  snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried 
aU  before  them  with  resistless  fiiry.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.)  Therefore,  to  enter 
into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earthy  for  fear  of 
the  Lard  (Isa.  iL  19.),  was  to  the  Jews  a  very  proper  image  to  express 
terror  and  consternation.  The  prophet  Hosea  has  earned  the  same 
image  further,  and  added  great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.);  which 
image,  together  with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author 
of  me  Revelation  (vL  15,  16.),  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah.' 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious:  that  of  Adullam 
afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  tour  hundred  men,  including  his 
femily,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2.)  ^^  The  only 
entrance  to  this  cave  is  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  high  on 
the  cliiF.  It  contains  many  vaulted  chambers,  with  shelves  and 
nooks  cut  in  the  rock,  no  doubt  for  the  convenience  of  David's  men. 
The  cavern  is  said  to  extend  many  miles,  even  to  Hebron."*  The 
eave  of  Engkdi  was  so  large,  that  David  and  six  hundred  men  con- 
ceded themselves  in  its  sides ;  and  Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  without  perceiving  that  any  one  was  there,  **  At  first,  it  appears 
neither  loffcy  nor  spacious ;  but  a  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into 
apartments,  where  a  party  could  easily  remsdn  concealed  from  those 
without  The  face  of  the  hill  around  it  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion—  he  came  to  the  rocks  of  the  wild  poats.^  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2.)* 
Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave  which  he  thinks  may  be  this  of 
Engedi ;  concerning  which  there  is  a  tradition,  that  thirty  thousand 
people  retired  into  it  to  avoid  a  bad  air.*  Josephus*  has  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of  similar  caverns,  which  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of 
robbers.  MaundrelF  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high 
rocky  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  hundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 

TeDer  ocmtmiififf: — ^  Observing  manj  Jews,  whom  I  ooald  easily  recognise  bj  their  yellow 
turbans,  black  eyebrows,  and  bnshy  beards,  walking  about  the  place,  and  reposing  along 
the  brook  Kedron  in  a  pensire  mood,  the  pathetic  lang^oage  of  the  Psalmist  occurred  to 
ne,  ae  expressing  the  subject  of  their  meditation. — By  me  rwers  we  mxt  down  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  Upon  frequently  inquiring  Uie  motire  that  prompted  them  in 
attempting  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  answer  was,  *To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fathers."*  Ibid. 

•  Three  Weeks*  Besidence  in  Palestine,  p.  89. 
s  Bishop  Lowth*s  Isaiah,  toL  ii  p.  S7. 

'  Maegregorls  Three  Days  in  the  East,  pp.  53,  54. 

•  Game's  Letters,  p.  307.  *  Pococke's  Trarels,  toL  fi.  part  i  pt  41. 

•  Antiq.  Hb.  xiv.  c  15.  §  5.  *  Travels,  pp.  158, 159. 
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original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham* in  the  rock  to  the  south  of  Nazareth ;  several  of  which  now, 
as  anciently,  serve  as  dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has 
described  a  similar  cavern,  capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a  secure 
asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies.'  Captain  Lyon  has  de- 
scribed similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes  in 
northern  Africa.'  It  was  probably  in  some  such  cave  that  Lot  and 
his  two  daughters  dwelt  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.); 
and  in  similar  caverns,  excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter 
from  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers found  a  grateM  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays^;  as  Capbiins  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did  from  a  vio- 
lent storm.^  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts  or  strongholds 
of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks  near  Bethlehem  are  to 
this  day®),  and  to  them  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxL  13., 
where  he  reproadies  the  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  temple  of 
God,  and  made  it  a  den  of  thieves. 

IX.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of  these  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice;  viz. 

1.  The  Plain  op  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  CarmeL  The  tract  between  Gaza 
and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain  ;  in  this  stood  the  five  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies,  Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or 
Accaron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount 
Carmel  was  called  Saron  or  Sharon  ;  which,  however,  is  a  different 

*  Trayels  in  Palestine,  p.  113. 

'  Journal  of  a  Toor  in  Greece,  in  1828.  (Misdonary  Register,  May  1830,  p.  231.) 
'  **  As  the  natives  live  under  ground,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance  might 
cross  the  mountain  without  once  suspecting  that  it  was  inhabited.  All  the  dwelling-places 
being  formed  in  the  same  manner,  a  description  of  the  scheik's  may  suffice  for  Uie  rest. 
The  upper  soil  is  sandy  earth  of  eiboni  four  feet  in  depth ;  under  this  sand,  and  in  some 
places  lime-stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  twenty-fiye  or  thirty  feet,  and  \t* 
breadth  in  every  direction  is  about  the  same,  being,  as  nearly  as  can  be  made,  a  perfect 
square.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed,  so  as  to  form  perpendicular  sides  to  this  space,  in 
which  doors  are  cut  through,  and  ardied  chambers  excavated,  so  as  to  receive  their  light 
from  the  doors;  these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side;  in  others,  a  whole  side 
composes  one:  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the 
base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  about  thuty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and 
opens  above  ground.  It  is  arched  over  head;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction, 
and  is  perfectly  dark.  Some  of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  loaded 
camel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resembling  an  ice-house. 
This  is  covered  over-head,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy  door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in 
cases  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yards  from  the  bottom  is  another  door  equally  strong,  so 
Uiat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to 
resist  Few  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  AU  their  sheep  and 
poultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw's  army,  when  here,  had  recourse 
to  suffocating  the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  them  out.** —  See  Capt  Lyon*8  Travels 
in  NorUiem  Africa,  p.  26. 

*  Travels  in  Greece,  &c  vol  iv.  pp.  189, 190.  •  Travels,  p.  217. 

*  Clarke*s  Travels,  voL  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sur  R.  K  Porter*s  Travels  in  (}eoiigia, 
Persia,  &c.  voL  ii.  pp.  540—544.  for  a  description  of  the  caves  in  the  mountain  of  Ke* 
reito  (in  the  province  of  eastern  Courdistan),  which  tradition  states  to  have  been  ancientlj 
nsed  ^  the  same  purpose. 
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place  firom  the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea 
of  l^berias,  and  £rom  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  be* 
yond  Jordan. 

2,  The  Plain  of  Jesoieel,  or  of  EsdbaBxon,  also  called  the 
Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse),  extends  from 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  place  where  the  Jordan 
issues  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  through  the  middle  of  the  Holj 
Land.  Here,  in  the  most  fertile  jMkrt  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  rejoiced  in  tlieir  tents.  (Deut.  xxxiiL  18.)  In  the  first 
ages  of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Koman  empire  and  the 
cmsades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
memorable  contest ;  this  plain  being  the  key  of  the  coimtry,  for  who- 
ever was  master  of  it  could  easily  subdue  dl  the  rest.  "  Here  it  was 
that  Barak,  descending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount 
Tabor,  discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots^  even  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  inm^  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  gathered  from 
Harasheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ;  when  all  the  host 
of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man  left;  when  the 
kings  came  andfoughty  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters 
ofMegiddo.  f  Judg.  iv.  13. 15, 16.  v.  19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah, 
king  of  Judan,  fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  £gpy  t,  and 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist.  (2  Kings  zxiii.  29.*^  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  oi  Josiah  be- 
came an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25,) :  and  the  great 
numrning  in  Jerusalem^  foretold  by  Zechariah  (xiL  11.),  is  said  to  be 
as  die  lamentations  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the 
prophet's  language,  as  tJie  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon.  Josephus  often  mentions  tihis  very  remarkable  part  of  the 
Holy  Land^  and  always  imder  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain : 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  by 
Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  con- 
test carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  In  abuchadonosor  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  il  i» 
mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdrelom  ^,  imtil  the  disastrous  march 
of  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-Christian  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of  every 
nation  tohich  is  under  heaven^  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nation  wet 
with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  ^  This  plain  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  by  forty  in  breadth :  it  is  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  mountains :  the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north, —  those  of  Sa- 
maria to  the  south, —  to  the  east  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon> 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-^west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  November, 
1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only  five  very  small  villages, 
consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels,  chiefly  in  ruins,  and  only  a  very 
few  persons  moving  on  the  road ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of 

1  Jndith  is.  *  Clarke's  Travel*,  toL  iv.  pp.  255^258. 
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Deborah  might  again  be  truly  applied : — The  highways  toere  unoceu^ 
pied;  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased;  they  ceased  in  hraeL 
(Judg.  V.  6,  7.)  "  The  ground  is  arable^  and  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
and  furnishes^  whether  cultivated  or  lying  waste^  proofs  of  such  ex- 
traordinary fecundity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  travellers^ 
the  produce  of  this  single  plain  might  supply  gnun  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  whole  province  of  Galilee,  were  it  as  abundantly 
stocked  with  inhabitants  as  it  once  was."^  But  a  poor  and  partial 
cultivation  is  all  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  seeks  in 
vain  for  the  waving  crop  and  the  rejoicing  husbandman.^  Some 
cotton,  however,  is  raised  here,  the  quality  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  any  in  the  East.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  its  being  watered  by  the  river  Kishon,  whidi 
flows  through  it.  The  deputation  sent  to  the  East  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Malta  Protestant  College  in  1849,  found  not  more  than  a 
sixteenth  part  of  this  fertile  vale  under  cultivation.  They  found  the 
imcultivated  tracts  covered  with  a  forest  of  thistles  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  each  bearing  twelve  or  eighteen  red  purple  heads ;  besides 
thick  bushes  of  the  spina  chrisiiy  and  other  thorns,  with  patches  of 
luxuriant  grass,  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  A  great  portion  of  the 
land  has  remained  fallow  for  ages ;  and  labourers  only  are  wanted  to 
render  it  again,  under  God's  blessing,  abundantly  productive.'  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fooliy  and  has  been  cele- 
brated in  modem  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat  gained  over  the 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  Acri  or  Acre^  in 
April,  1799.*  Though  it  bears  the  title  of  "Plain,**  yet  it  abounds 
with  hills,  which  in  the  view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
shrink  into  nothing.'  The  Bev.  C«  B.  Elliott  found  a  miserable 
little  village  on  tms  plain,  called  Zuraeen :  it  was  surrounded  by 
some  magnificent  sarcophagi.^ 

3.  The  Begion  round  about  Jordan  (Matt  iii.  5.)  comprised 
the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  said  to  average  about  fif^n  miles 
in  breadth.  Of  this  district  the  Plain  of  Jericho^  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  there  during  the  hot 
season,  forms  a  part ;  as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  t£e  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea  (where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviii  3 — 8.) 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites^),  and  the  Plains  of  Moaby 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  S  and  which  are  also  called  Shittim  in 
Niun.  XXV.  1.,  Josh.  iL  1.,  and  iii.  1.  the  Plains  of  Shittim,  in  Num. 
xxxiiL  49.  (marginal  rendering),  and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel 

>  Wylie'B  Modern  Judaea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  p.  196. 

*  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial,  p.  352.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  19U 
198. 

'  Joomal  of  the  Deputation  from  the  Malta  Plrotestant  College,  part  IL  pp.  427,  42S. 

*  Light's  Travels,  p.  201. 

*  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  801,  302. 

*  Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  il  p.  379.  Dr.  Robinson  hai 
described  the  PUin  of  Esdraelon  or  Jeaeel,  as  it  appeared  in  1838,  in  his  Biblical  Be* 
Marches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  160—162.  227.  228. 

*  8  Kings  ziv.  7.    2  Chron.  zxv.  1 1.  •  Numb.  xxii.  1.  xxrl  Z, 
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iii.  18.  Through  the  neglect  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
this  once  fruitful  plain  is  now  totally  unproductive. 

4.  The  Lakd  of  Geknesabeth  is  a  beautiful  little  plain,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  lake  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  was  so  called  from  an  ancient  city  (Josh, 
xix.  35.),  which  also  gave  name  to  the  adjacent  lake.  This  plain 
''has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  fertility;  and,  when  kept  in 
order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly  beautiful  and  delightful. 
At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage,  and  cultivated  fields  tearing 
luxuriant  crops  of  com,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  are  still 
found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines  of  oleanders, 
particiilarly  along  the  streams  which  run  through  it,  add  to  its 
beauty."* 

X.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Wildebnesses 
or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand  desolate  places,  equally 
deyoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants.  The  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
however,  are  of  a  difierent  description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  name  of  deserter  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were 
not  cultivated*,  but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild.  Hence 
this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as  they  would  be 
called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to  dties  or  villages,  and 
on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The  wildernesses  or  deserts  of 
Palestine,  therefore,  are  twofold :  some  are  mountainous  and  well- 
watered,  while  others  are  sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of 
water,  or  affording  a  verv  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish 
springs  that  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  them :  yet  even  these 
afford  a  grateful,  though  meagre,  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous.     Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Shur  lay  towards  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  this  wilderness,  Hagar  wandered, 
when  unjustly  driven  from  Abraham's  house  by  the  jealousy  of 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xvi  7.)  It  is  still  overspread  with  stimted  biishes 
and  shrubs ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  imder  one  of  these  that  she  cast  her 
child.  (Gen.  xxi.  15.)'  Being  the  most  direct  communication  be* 
tween  Egypt  and  Palestine,  this  desert  has  been  traversed  from  the 
earliest  times  (Exod.  xiii.  17.)  to  the  present,  by  caravans,  armies, 
and  people.  The  Israelites  marched  through  this  wilderness  after 
they  had  miraculously  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22.)  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  op  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
aderably  more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert  (which 
was  situated  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  near  a  city  of  the  same  name,  Ish- 

'  Wilaon's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toL  il  p.  137. 

'  Hie  Arabs  to  this  day  give  the  appellation  of  Dtttrt  to  any  solitnde,  whether  barren 
or  fertile    Clarke's  Trayels,  toI  iv.  p.  422. 
'  KarratiYe  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  80. 
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macl  resided:  and  hence  Moses  sent  out  spies  to  bring  intelli-- 
gence  concerning  the  promised  land.  (Nunu  xiii.  3.)  The  desert  of 
Paran  "  is  in  many  parts  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens, 
and  broken  by  lofty  barriers.  Among  these^  the  noble  mountain  of 
Paran,  with  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day's  journey 
distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  capable  of 
ascent  only  on  the  fardiest  side,  and  that  not  without  difficulty. 
Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand,  well  adapted  to  large  en- 
campments :  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a  clump  of  palm-trees 
is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity  water  is  generally  found."* 

3.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinid 
in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  encamped,  and 
received  the  chief  part  of  the  laws  delivered  to  them  by  J  ehovah^ 
through  the  ministry  of  Moses. 

4.  The  Wilderness  op  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town  or  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  himself  for  some  time. 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15.)    But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  is, 

5.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  op  Judah.  (PsaL  IxiiL  tide.) 
The  Desert  of  Judaea  in  which  John  the  Baptist  abode  till  the  day 
of  hb  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  80.),  and  where  he  first  taught 
his  countrymen  TMatt.  iiL  1.;  Mark  L  4.),  was  a  mountainous, 
wooded,  and  thinly  inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in 
pastures ;  it  was  situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  River 
Jordan.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villsfres. 
(Josh.  XV.  61,  62.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  desoSfite 
regions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  op  Arabia,  reaching  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which  the 
children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  is 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called  The  Desert.  Very 
numerous  are  the  allusions  made  to  it,  and  to  the  divine  protection 
and  support,  which  were  extended  to  them  during  their  migration. 
Moses,  when  recapitulating  their  various  deliverances,  terms  this 
desert  a  desert  land  and  waste  howling  wilderness  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.)  — 
and  tliat  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  ^ry  serpents, 
scorpions^  and  droughty  where  there  was  no  water.  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  of  areai  drought  (Hos. 
xiii.  5.);  but  tiie  most  minute  description  is  that  in  Jer.  ii.  6.  — a 
land  of  deserts  and  ofpitSy  a  land  of  droughty  and  of  the  sliadow  of 
deathly  a  land  that  no  man  passed  throughy  and  where  no  man  dwelL 

>  Came*8  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  27S. 

'  Scorpions  are  nnmeroos  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pales- 
tine; the  malignity  of  their  yenom  is  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and  serpents  of  ficiy 
bites  (as  the  Arabic  version  renders  Dent,  yiii  15.)  are  not  nnfrequent  Burckhardtt 
Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  499, 500. 

'  This  expression  has  exercised  the  ingenoity  of  commentators,  whose  opinions  are 
recited  by  Mr.  Harmer  (Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115, 116.);  bat  the  correctneas  of  the 
prophetic  description  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  similar  desert  in  Persia.  It  is  a 
tract  of  land  broken  into  deei^  ravines^  destitute  of  water,  and  of  dreariness  without  example. 
The  Persians  have  given  to  it  the  extraordinary  but  emphatic  appellation  of  Matek^" 
hfoatdereh,  or  the  VaUey  oj  the  Angel  of  Deatfi,    (Morier*8  Second  Journey,  p.  168.)    At 
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These  ohaiBcteristics  of  the  desert^  particularly  the  want  of  water^ 
will  account  for  the  repeated  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  both  for 
food  and  water  (especially  the  latter'):  and  the  extremity  of  their 
sufferings  is  thus  concisely  but  most  emphatically  pourtrayed  by  the 
Psalmist  (cvii.  5.)* 

Hungry  and  thirsty y  THEIB  SOUL  fainted  in  them. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  perpetual 
verdure,  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the  eye,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the  hapless  traveller 
when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  exposed  to  all  the  ardours  of 
a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  desert  (which  admirably  illustrates  the  passages  above  cited), 
is  that  given  by  the  enterprisinff  traveller,  Mr.  Belzoni,  whose 
researches  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is  parallel  with  the  great 
desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  sea,  he 
says,  ^*  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert  without 
having  been  in  one :  it  is  an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  some- 
tunes  intermixed  with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without 
roads  or  shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the  rainy 
season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed  wild  animals,  and  a 
few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  nature ;  the  Vandering  inhabitants 
do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no 
more  of  them  in  one  place  they  go  to  another.  When  these  trees 
become  old  and  lose  their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly 
beams  upon  them,  bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  entirely  burnt  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no 
sooner  risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harack  ;  this  faUs  off 
before  it  is  dry. 

"  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of  water, 
some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight  days'  journey 
from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it 
increases  his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the 
cdamity  happens,  that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought 
for,  is  found  dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  de- 
vour hours'  distance  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  keeping  along  the  coast,  Mr.  Back- 
ingbam  entered  a  dreary  pass  cat  oat  of  the  rock,  called  Waad-el-Ajaly  literally  the  VaUey 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Here  were  the  appearanceiS  of  a  gate  having  once  closed  it,  as 
places  for  hinges  were  still  risible;  and  while  the  centre  was  just  broc^  enoogh  to  admit 
a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side  raised  causeways  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  foot  passengers.  (Buckingham's  Travels, 
p.  122.)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  from  some  similiu:  pass,  that  tl^  son  of  Jesse  borrowed 
ihe  figure  of  which  he  makes  so  sublime  a  use  in  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

*  See  particalarly  Numb.  xx.  2 — 5.  and  xxi.  5. 

'  In  die  Christian  Observer  for  1810,  pp.  1 — ^9.  there  is  a  new  and  elegant  version  of 
the  hundred  and  seventh  psalm,  accompanied  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  from 
the  pen  of  Bishop  Jebb. 
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scribed.  The  camels^  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape^  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and  if  Ae  travel- 
lers kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains  in  their 
stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situa- 
tion must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource.  Many  perish, 
victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup 
of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that  has  a  zenzahia  of  it  is  the  richest  of 
all.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none, 
the  servant  wiU  not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances, 
where  a  man  will  vmuntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another, 
particularly  in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  strangers  to 
each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a  rich  one,  perhaps 
the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  /  He  is  dying  for  a  cup  of  water  —  no  one 
gives  it  to  him  —  he  offers  all  he  possesses  —  no  one  hears  him  —  they 
are  all  dying  —  though  by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  they  might 
be  saved.  —  K  the  camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
rbe  —  no  one  has  strength  to  walk  —  only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that 

frecious  liquor  lives  to  walk  a  mile  farmer,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too. 
f  the  voyages  on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  iJie  deserts. 
At  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with  pirates  —  we 
escape  —  we  surrender  —  we  die ;  in  the  desert  they  rob  the  tra^- 
veller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they  let  him  live,  perhaps,  but 
what  a  life  I  to  die  t^e  most  barbarous  and  agonising  death.  In 
short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert,  without  water,  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun,  without  shelter,  and  NO  HOPES  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  ter- 
rible  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in,  and  one  of  tJie  greatest  suf- 
ferings that  a  human  being  can  sustain :  the  eyes  grow  inflamed ;  the 
tongue  and  lips  swell;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which  brings 
on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and  in/lamed:  all 
these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water.  In  fiie  midst  ot 
all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  before  the  traveller  at 
no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.' 
If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is  not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to 
reach  it  sooner :  the  more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes 
from  him,  till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  ?  He  can 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests  that  he  saw  the 
waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of  the  high  rocks 
in  the  water. 

*  Terrific  as  the  above  description  is,  it  is  confinned  in  most  of  its  details  by  Qmntos 
Cartius;  who,  describing  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army  across  the  de- 
serts of  Sogdiana,  thos  graphically  delineates  its  horrors: — **  Amidst  a  dearth  of  water, 
despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  before  nature  excited  it  Throughout  four  hun- 
dred stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture  springs.  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  sunmier  pervades  the 
sands,  every  thing  is  dried  up,  as  in  a  kiln  always  burning.  Steaming  from  the  fervid  ex- 
panse,  which  appears  like  a  surface  ofsea^  a  cloudy  vapour  darkens  the  aay.  .  .  .  Tlie  heat, 
which  commences  at  dawn,  exhausts  the  animal  juices^  blisters  the  skin,  and  causes  internal 
inflammation.  The  soldiers  sunk  under  depression  df  spirits  caused  by  bodily  debility  ** 
Quint.  Curt  lib.  vii  c.  5. 
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^^  If  unfortunately  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road>  there  ia  no  alter- 
native ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a  camel,  which  is 
troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or  he  must  be  left  behind  on  the 
sand,  without  any  assistance,  and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to 
relieve  him.  Wliat  horror  I  What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfor- 
tunate fflck  man  I  No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and 
&ithful  servant;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion."  ^ 

The  phenomenon,  here  described,  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of 
the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  caused 
by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  the  sand  with  whidi  this  stratum  is  in  inunediate  contact 
This  phenomenon  existed  in  the  great  desert  of  Judaea,  and  is  ex- 
pressly alluded  to  by  the  sublime  and  elegant  Isaiah',  who,  when 
predicting  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says, — 

The  glowing  sand*  shall  become  a  pooly 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  serdb  or  mirage 
when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for  mercies  deferred,  he 
Bays,  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  be  not  sure?  (marginal 
rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.)  that  is,  which  have  no  reality ^  as  the  Septua- 
^t  translators  have  rendered  it,  vBoDp  'sp^evSis  ovk  S^ov  irlarw. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  augmented 
beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken  by  one  of  those 

'  Belzoiii*8  NarratiTe  of  his  Operations  and  Researches  in  Egypt,  &c  (4to.  London, 
1820,)  pp.  341 — 343.  In  another  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  B.  more  particularlj  describes 
the  mnge  (for  such  is  the  appeUation  hj  which  this  phenomenon  is  now  commonly  known) 
in  the  following  terms: — ^"It  generally  appears  like  a  BtUl  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind, 
that  every  thing  above  is  to  l^  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind  agitate 
any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at 
a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand  elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent 
water  seems  less  united  and  less  deep;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not 
thickness  enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal  the  earth  from  the 
kight;  but  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see 
throng  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  dear  water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to  the  ground, 
and  then  mounting  a  camel,  the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  might  have  been  about 
ten  feet  at  the  most,  I  found  a  great  diflTerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  fiejd  of 
ripe  com.  It  gnuinaUy  vanishes,  as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely  disap- 
pears, when  he  is  on  the  spot."  (p.  196.)  Dr.  Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  on  his  journey  to  Boeetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol.  iii  p.  371.)  Similar 
descriptions,  but  none  so  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm^s 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  IL  p.  512.;  in  £lphinstone*s  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul 
(pk  16.  4ta  London,  1815);  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire 
(p.  223. 4to.  London,  1813);  Lieutenant  Pottinser's  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde 
(p.  185.  4ta  London,  1816);  in  Dr.  Delia  CellVs  Narrative  of  the  Bey  of  Tripoli's  Expe- 
dition, in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt  (p.  58.  London,  1822.  8va);  in  Mr. 
Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c  voL  ii  pp.  199,  200.  (London,  1829);  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c  vol  L  p.  67.;  Bev.  G.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial  of 
Egypt,  &c  p.  119.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  Ihe  Ser&b  as  it  appeared  on  his  journey 
towards  Kherson  in  the  Oimea,  Biblical  Besearches,  pp.  278,  279.  (London,  1826.  8vo.) 

^  Isa.  XXXV.  7.     Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 

*  The  phenomenon  referred  to  bv  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  by  the 
Hebrews  Y0  (SeRon);  and  to  this  aay  the  Persians  and  Arabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  elo' 
gant  metaphor,  to  express  disappointed  hope. 
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Band  storms  which  prevail  during  the  dry  seasons.  Sometimes  the 
high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which, 
descending  like  a  shower  of  rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among 
whom  they  fall,  and  penetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  short,  every 
part  of  the  human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the 
sands  are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind  should 
arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in  the  inhospitable 
wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder  and  dusty  with  which 
Moses  denounced  that  God  would  scourge  the  disobedient  Israelites, 
in  Deut.  xxviiL  24.' 


SECT.  IL 

ON  THB  FESTILITT  IKD  PBODUCTIOHS  OV  THB  HOLT  ULIO).* 

I.  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
characterised  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to  reside,  as  2igood 
land — a  land  of  brooks  of  water y  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  valleys  and  hills.  How  justly  tliis  corresponded  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown :  —  Moses  further 
added,  that  it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley^  and  vines  and  fig-treesy 
and  pomegranateSy  a  land  of  oil  olivCy  and  honey y  whose  stones  were  irony 
and  out  of  whose  hills  they  might  dig  brass.  The  enemies  of  Revelation, 
forminff  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility  from  the  preserU 
state  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the  Turkish  government,  have  insinu- 
ated that  it  never  could  have  been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which 
the  Sacred  Writings  affirm  it  to  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement 
of  its  productions,  as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  well  as  of 
modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish  the  unim- 
peachable veracity  of  the  inspired  writers. 

II.  The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very  cele- 
brated land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Productions.  To  this 
wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted :  such  as  the  generally  excellent  temperature  of  the  ^,  which 
was  never  subject  to  excessive  heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  Jericho), 

'  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  172.  In  the  London  Weekly 
Beyicw,  No.  L  (Jane  9th,  1827,)  there  is  an  animated  and  graphic  delineation  of  one  of 
these  terrific  sand-storms  in  the  desert,  extracted  from  the  mannscript  Journal  of  the 
intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was  exposed  to  its  fury  for  several  hours,  and, 
with  his  companions,  was  providentially  preserved  from  destruction. 

^  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section,  the  following  works  have 
been  consulted  for  it;  viz.  Belandi  Palsstina,  touL  i.  pp.  378 — 391.;  Schulzii  Archaeo- 
logia  Hebraica,  pp.  9 — 16.;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  63 — 66.;  Jahn  et  Ackcr- 
mann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §§  16.  22,  23.;  Hasselquist's  Travels;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  138 — 153.;  and  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  voLL  pp.  290 — 297. 
The  testimony  of  Volney  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  through  life  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  Uie  fruitless  task  of  destrojiog  its 
credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  "  Economical  Calendar  of  Palestine,"  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted 
in  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing 
Disquisition  on  the  Agriculture  of  Uie  Israelites,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Plumptre,  iH  Nos.  L  II* 
Rud  IV.  of  the  Investigator. 
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or  colds;  the  regularity  of  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  ndn ;  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  fine  mould 
without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on  their 
obedience  (PsaL  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlvii.  14.);  and  so  abundant  was  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.) 
This  was  sometimes  stored  in  subterraneous  granaries,  which  in 
1  Chron.  xxviL  25.  are  termed  storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  gra- 
naries are  still  in  use  among  the  Moors.  ^  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and 
Pannog  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  ex- 
ported to  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxviL  17.)  In  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  the  buildmg  of  the  temple,  the 
Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annually  with  twenty  thou^ 
sand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his  household  (1  Kii^  v.  11.),  and 
the  same  quantity  for  the  hewers  that  cut  timber  (2  Qiron.  ii.  10.), 
together  with  an  equal  number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
supplied  with  com  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.)  Babley  also 
was  extensively  cultivated,  and  was  used  for  bread  (Judg.  vii.  13. ; 
John  vL  9.  13.) ;  and,  in  tiie  time  of  Solomon,  for  horses  and  drome- 
daries. (1  Kings  iv.  18.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne  found  3ie  people,  some  cutting  down 
the  barley  with  an  iron  reaping-hoop  not  unlike  our  own;  while 
others  were  gathering  into  sheaves  what  was  cut.  Many  were  glean- 
ing, and  some  were  employed  in  carrying  home  what  had  been  cut 
and  gathered.  The  barley  on  the  plain  seemed  good,  but  tiie  crop 
was  amazingly  thin.' 

This  country  also  abounded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made  by 
the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made  by  bees 
in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  25. ;  Dent.  xxxiL  13. ;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.),  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.) 
The  Mount  of  Olives  and  other  districts  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  pro- 
duced the  finest  Olives  ;  and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  their  fragrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of 
Helbon  furnished  a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek. 
xxm  18.),  and  modem  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  which  will  account 
for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down  in  the  valley  of 
Eshcol  (Numb.  xiii.  23.)  between  two  upon  a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  imparted  beauty  and  fragrance  to 
this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and  shrubs  may  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  the  aloe  (PsaL  xiv.  8. ;  Prov.  viL  17. ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  14. ), 
the  hyssop'  (1  Kings  iv.  33. ;  Matt  xxviL  48. ;  Mark  xv.  36.),  the 

*  Chenier,  Recberches  Historiques  snr  Ics  Maares,  torn.  iii.  p.  219. 
'  Narratirc  of  tbe  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  106. 

*  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle,  in  an  elaborate  Memoir  on  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture,  has  determined 
that  it  is  the  caper-bo^,  which  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in 
Palestine.    ••  Its  habit  is  to  grow  upon  the  most  barren  soil,  or  rocky  precipice,  or  the  side 
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rose^  especial!/  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  il.  l.\  the  lily  (Ibid. 
IL  16.,  iv.  5.,  T.  13. ;  Matt.  vL  28.'),  the  spikenard  (Mark  xiv.  3.  5. ; 
Sol.  Song  L  12.),  the  carob-tree  {jcipariovy  Luke  xv.  16.*),  the  Spina 
Christi  or  thorn  of  Christ',  the  mandrake  (a  species  of  melon)  (Gen. 
XXX.  14. ;  Sol.  Song  vii.  13.),  the  palm  tree,  the  myrtle  (Isa.  xlL  19. 
and  Iv.  13. ;  Zech.  l  8.^),  tne  shittah  tree  (a  species  of  acacia,  com 
mon  in  Arabia  Petrsea)  (Isa.  xlL  19.),  and  the  mustard  tree  (Matt 
xiiL  31,  32.),  which  is  now  proved  to  be  the  Salvadora  Persica  of 
botanists ;  it  is  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  in  India  and 
Abyssinia.  Its  small  gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent  seeds  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  Sblj  in  Syria  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mus- 
tard seed ;  and  it  grows  into  a  large  shrub  or  tree  twenty-five  feet 
high  (under  which  a  horseman  may  stand  when  the  climate  and  soil 
are  favourable);  and  it  produces  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  among 
which  birds  take  shelter  and  build  their  nests.* 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence  of  any 
woods  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  niunber  of  trees,  yet  it 
appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was  well  covered  with  wood. 

of  a  wall;  and  this  is  essential;  for  it  is  said  that  Solomon  knew  all  plants,  from  the  cedar 
on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  walL  It  has,  moreoyer,  always  been  sap 
posed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  properties :  hence,  probably,  its  selection  m  the  cere- 
monies of  purification,  or  its  employment  in  these  may  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its 
possessing  the  power  of  caring  diseases  like  leprosy.  Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  stick,  to  which  the  sponge  might  have  been  affixed,  as  we  learn  from  St  John 
(xix.  29.)  was  done  with  the  hyssop,  when  the  sponge  dipped  in  yinegar  was  raised  to  the 
Ups  of  our  Savioor."    Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  yoL  iy.  p.  276. 

^  In  this  passage  Jesus  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  haye  referred  to  the  white  lily 
or  to  the  tuUp;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  presume  that, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  object  at 
hand;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Leyant  are  oyemm  with  the  amarylKt  hiUcL^  whose  golden 
liliaceous  fiowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in 
nature,  the  expression  of  SoUmum  inanhia  glory  not  being  arrayed  like  one  of  these,  is  pe- 
culiarly ^propriate.  Should  this  conjecture  prove  correct,  we  learn  a  chronological  fact, 
respecting  the  season  of  the  ^ear  when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  deliyered. 

<  *«  The  modern  Greeks  stdl  call  this  fruit  by  the  same  name,  icc/Nma,  and  sell  them  in 
the  mariLcts.  They  are  giyen  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food  eren  by  men."  (Hartley's 
Besearches  in  Greece,  p.  241.) 

'  This  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  plant  which  supplied  the 
crown  of  thorns,  with  which  mockeiy  decked  the  Saviour's  brow  before  his  crucifixion. 
For  this  purpose  it  must  have  been  veiy  fit,  as  its  thorns,  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  are 
yeiy  strong  and  sharp.  It  is  not  unlike  a  willow  in  growth  and  flexibility;  and  as  the 
leaves  greatly  resemble  those  of  .the  ivy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
chose  it,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  plant  with  which  it  was  usual  to  crown  em- 
perors and  generals:  so  that  calumny,  insult,  and  derision  might  be  meditated  in  the  very 
act  of  punishment.  Has8elquist*s  Voyages  in  the  Levant,  p.  28S.  Throe  Wec^  in 
Palestine,  p.  83. 

*  From  Uie  passages  above  referred  to,  it  should  seem  that  the  myrtle  tree  attained  a 
considerable  size.  In  the  Morea,  an  intelligent  traveller  (Mr.  Emerson)  states  that  he 
travelled  for  hours  through  an  uncultivated  tract,  while  the  groves  of  myrtle  formed  an 
almost  continuous  arbour  overhead,  **  covered  here  and  there  with  its  delicate  white 
flowers;  and  exhaling  at  eyciy  motion  the  most  delicious  perfume,  whilst  its  dark  polished 
leaves  combined  coolness  with  beauty."    Ijetters  from  the  .^i)gean,  voL  L  p.  1 13. 

*  From  a  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle,  in 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  iil  p.  282.  For  copious  accounts  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  and  mineral  productions  men- 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  (many  of  which  it  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
notice),  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  and  to  Dr. 
Kitto*s  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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We  read  of  several  Fobests  and  Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
particularly, — 

(1.)  The  FoBEST  OF  Cedabs  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See  1  Kings 
viL  2. ;  2  Kings  xix.  23. ;  Hos.  xiv.  5,  6.  These  noble  and  beautiSl 
trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired  writers  with  numerous  exquisite 
similitudes.  ^^  To  break  the  cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in 
which  they  grow,  occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to 
express  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (PsaL  xxix.  4,  5.),  to  the 
fiill  understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period,  and 
vast  bulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of  a  cedar  the 
prophet  (Ezek.  xviL  22.  24.)  has  described  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Testament  church,  and  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  her  converts,  are  also  beautifully  set. forth  by  the 
Psabnist  under  this  emblem.  (PsaL  xcii.  12.)  Of  this  particular 
wood,  we  find  that  Solomon  made  himself  a  chsuiot    (Song  iv.  11.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared  to  the  c^lar ;  and 

it  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on  men  of 
proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  4.).  The  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  expressed  in  terms 
highly  beautiful  (Isa.  xxix.  17.,  xxxii.  15.),  as  also  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  (Isa.  iL  2.).  Those  who  encompased  the  priests 
at  tibe  altar  are  also  compared  to  them,  as  also  the  glory  of  wisdom. 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  15.)  It  may  be  further  added,  that  cedar  trees,  uniting 
80  many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afforded  ample  materials 
for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  King  Hiram  to 
Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kings  v.  10 — 15.)"  *  Every  thing 
about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour:  this  probably  is 
the  smell  of  Lebanon^  mentioned  in  SoL  Song  iv.  11.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  or  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard  met  with  a  beam 
of  cedar  from  Lebanon,  which  retained  its  original  fragrance  after 
the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years.*  "  The  proportion  of  wood  in  the 
Lebanon  is  now  small,  compared  with  the  immensely  thick  forests 
with  which  it  was  clothed  in  former  ages.  This  may  be  accoimted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
now  very  thinly  populated,  having  been  driven  during  ages  of  civil 
war  and  persecution  to  seek  refuge  in  these  retired  mountains, 
where  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the  wood,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  soil  for  their  subsistence.  On  many  occasions  also, 
when  the  Turks  invaded  the  &stnesses  of  Lebanon,  in  order  to  put 
down  the  rebellious  risings  of  their  warlike  inhabitants,  they  opened 
their  way  by  cutting  down  the  woods.* 

(2.^  The  FoBEST  op  Oaks  on  the  mountidns  of  Bashan.  (Zech. 
xl  2.)  We  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  oaks 
were  held,  from  an  incidental  expression  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who, 
speaking  of  the  power  and  wealtn  of  ancient  Tyre,  says — Of  the  oaks 

*  Bae  Wilson's  TraTels  in  the  H0I7  Land,  kc  yoL  ii  p.  103.  3rd  edition. 
'  Lajard's  Discoveries  in  the  Bains  of  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  p.  357. 

*  Journal  of  the  Deputation  to  the  East  from  the  Malta  Protestant  CoUege,  part  iL 
^505 
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of  Bashan  they  have  made  thine  oars,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  Groves  of 
oaks,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote 
times,  on  account  of  the  grateful  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  the 
deluded  worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.  (Ezek.  vi.  13.) 

(3.)  The  Forest  of  Wood  of  Ephraim,  which  the  children  of 
Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xviL  15.),  was  still  standing  in  the 
time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended  from  an  oak,  and  was 
slain.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  6.  8.  17.)  The  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  iL  24.  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood 
of  Ephraim. 

(4.)  The  spacious  Forest  of  Hareth^  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tc 
wluch  David  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  the  fiiry  of  SauL  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.)     To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added,  — 

(5.)  The  Thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech.  xi.  3. 
termed  the  pride  of  Jordany  which  anciently  were  the  coverts  of 
wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  oleanders,  tamarisks,  and 
other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees  which  adorn  Palestine  the  Palm  tree  claims 
the  precedence  of  notice,  on  accoimt  of  its  singular  utility ;  it  affords 
a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a  most  delicious  wine.^ 
The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ; 
and  they  stUl  flourish  in  the  plwi  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently 
termed  by  way  of  distinction  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  In  1818,  how- 
ever, its  plantations  of  pahn  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen  ^ ; 
and,  in  1825,  the  "  City  of  Palms"  could  not  boast  of  one  of  these 
beautiful  trees  around  it*  The  palm  trees  of  Judasa  are  celebrated 
by  Strabo*,  and  by  Josephus*,  who  has  particularly  noticed  the 
palm  trees  of  Jericho.  The  palm  tree  was  the  common  symbol  of 
jPalestine,  many  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other  emperors  *  being  ex- 
tant, in  which  Judaea  is  personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting 
under  a  palm  tree.  As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is 
frequentiy  compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass ;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psal.  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the  lasting 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  **  But  chiefly  is  the  com 
parison  applicable  to  tiiat  Just  One,  the  King  of  Kighteousness  and 
Tree  of  Life ;  eminent  and  upright;  ever  veraant  and  fragrant;  under 
the  greatest  pressure  and  weight  of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards 
Heaven ;  affording  both  firuit  and  protection ;  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal."^ 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fragrant 
balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  tiie  Balm  op 
GiLEAD.  (Jer.  viiL  22.,  xlvi.  11.,  U.  8.)    This  balsam,  which  exudes 

■  On  the  varioiui  prodacts  of  the  pahn  tree,  see  EsBinpfer's  Amoonitates  Exotica,  p  665. 

*  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  p.  305.  note. 
'  Game's  Letters,  p.  323. 

*  Lib.  xvi.  voL  ii.  p.  1085.    Ozon.  1807.  folio. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  L  c  6.    §  6.  ab.  iv.  c  8.   §  8. 

*  Dr.  Shaw  has  enumerated  them.    Travels,  vol.  it  p.  151. 

'  Bp.  Home's  Commentaiy  on  FtaL  xdi.  12.    (Works,  voL  IL  p.  145.) 
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from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam  tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo  * ; 
and  two  plantations  of  it  existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans,  for  which  both  parties  fought  desperately, — the 
Jews,  that  they  might  destroy  them ; — the  Romans,  that  they  might 
prevent  them  from  bein^  destroyed.  Since  the  country  has  been 
under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Gilead  has  ceased 
to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia  and  I^ypt  At  present,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  Arabia, 
between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fragrant  and  pimgent.  It 
is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Turk* 
and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  external  woimds. 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fruitful ;  and 
the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  expression —  Oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  (Deut.  xxxii.  13.) 
pl^nly  denotes  that  this  most  valuable  tree  grew  not  only  in  rich 
land,  out  that  even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  sufficient  sup- 
port for  olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of 
oil  Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  unpromising,  yet  even  there  the 
olive  and  vine  might  thrive  under  proper  culture.*  The  olive  tree 
flourishes  two  hundred  years  before  it  begins  to  decay ;  and  even 
while  it  is  living,  young  trees  spring  up  around  it,  which  occupy 
its  place  when  dead.^  Various  simuitudes  are  derived  from  the 
olive  tree  by  the  inspired  writers ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which 
affords  a  triple  produce  in  each  year. 

FoiiEGBANATE  and  Apple  trees  were  likewise  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Nimib.  xiiL  23. ;  Deut  viii.  8. ;  Joel  i.  12.),  as 
also  was  the  almond  tree,  whose  friiit  is  ripe  and  fit  to  gather  about 
the  middle  of  ApriL  The  dtron  tree  was  in  great  request  for  its 
fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well  as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol. 
Song  iL  3.,  where  it  is  mis-translated  apple-tree.) 

Fig  trees  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a  dry 
and  sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little  more  than 
shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable  height,  and  some 
of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  large  number  of  horse 
men.  The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very  pleasant ;  and  to  sit  under  it 
is  an  emblem  of  security  and  peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4^  Fig  trees  begin 
to  sprout  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxL  29,  30. ; 
Hatt  xxiv.  32.)  The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves 
And  flowers,  and  the  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The 
fig  trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds:  —  1.  The  Untimely  fig^ 
which  puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe  is  called 
the  green  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe,  the  untimely  fig.  (Sol.  Song  iL 
13.;  Jer.  xxiv.  2,;  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  maturity  towards  the 
end  of  June  (Matt  xxL  19. ;  Mark  xi.   13.),  and  in  flavour  sur- 

'  lib.  ztL  toL  iL  p.  10S5. 

'  Jowett*8  Researches  in  8jTia,  p  305.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Dent  3axii.  18. 
*  Bobinson*8  Travels  in  PfUestine,  toL  I  p.  12S. 
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passes  the  other  kinds. — 2.  The  Summer  or  dry  fig :  it  appears  about 
the  middle  of  June^  and  is  ripe  in  August — 3.  The  Winter  fig, 
which  germinates  in  August,  and  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  emi 
of  November :  it  is  longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others. 
All  figs,  when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(Nahum  iii*  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried  m 
the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses  which  are  called  cakes  of  Jigs  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  18.,  xxx.  12. ;  1  Chron.  xiL  40.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes  the  leaves :  conse- 
quently, when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them  in  full  vigour  hamng 
leaves  (Mark  xL  13.),  he  might,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature,  very  justly  look  for  fruity  and  haply  find  some  boccores  or 
early  figs,  if  not  some  winter  figs,  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in 
Luke  xiii.  6 — 9.  is  founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening;  and 
the  method  of  improving  the  palm  (whose  barrenness  may  be  re- 
medied in  the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree* 

The  Sycamore  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Egypt: 
its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  its  sweetish, 
watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable  fruit,  comes  to 
maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  without  observing  any  certain 
seasons.  It  resembles  tliat  of  the  fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  seeds  within.  This  tree  does  not  grow  from 
the  seed,  but  is  propagated  by  the  branch :  it  produces  abundance 
of  fruit,  which  grows  in  a  peculiar  manner, — not  on  the  extremities 
of  the  bouffhs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  will  ao« 
count  for  Zacchaeus's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree,  in  order 
that  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appears  to  have  been  ancientlj 
used  in  biulding.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  swords  a  very  grateful  shade. 
From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil,  which  they  eeU  to  travellers, 
who  keep  it  amons  their  other  holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  sinficular  virtue  in  curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call 
it  the  oil  of  Zacchasus,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zao- 
chaeus  made  upon  the  tree  1    (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  Prickly  pear,  which  most  probably  is  the  thorns  mentioned 
in  Hos.  iL  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shrub,  which  grows  to  a  prodigious  size, 
and  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  secure  fences  imaginable.' 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its  abun- 
dance of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of  which  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  applied  themselves.*     The  hilly  country  not  only 

>  Bae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  H0I7  Land,  &o.  toL  i.  p.  177.  3rd  edition.  For  s  ptf- 
ticolar  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Hiero-Botanicon  of  Celsius  (Upsalas,  1745—1747,  in  two  parts  or  rols.  8vo.);  and  for  its 
zooiogj  to  the  Hierozoicon  of  BochaJrt  (folio,  Lug.  Bat  1714,  or  in  three  toIs.  4to.  Lip««» 
1793  and  following  years).  The  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  cl**>2*{® 
works,  will  find  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Holy 
Land,  In  Dr.  Harris's  *•  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  already  cited,  and  to  Prof.  Paxton  « 
"  Illustrations  of  Scripture,*'  vol.  i.  pp.  297—66'',  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—369  :  and  for  plsnw 
Mly,  he  is  referred  to  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Osbom's  *•  Plants  of  the  Holy  Land,"  fllustratcd  wiUi 
Drawings  from  nature.    Philadelphia,  1861,  Svo. 

«  ••  The  whole  of  the  scenery  (says  Dr.  Richardson),  since  we  entered  Palestine,  amply 
confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honeyr- 
a  land  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fltted  for  the  rendence  of  men»  whose  Uiat, 
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ftffi)nled  tliem  variety  and  plenty  of  pa8ture5  but  also  of  water,  which 
descending  thence,  carried  fertility  into  the  low  lands  and  valleys. 
The  mo6t  celebrated  pasture  grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  besides  those  of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  The  breeds  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for 
their  size,  their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  comprised 
every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  clothing,  or  was 
applicable  to  other  useful  purposes,  as  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  camels, 
asses,  and  mules.  At  present,  however,  both  oxen  and  cows  are  in 
the  worst  condition  in  Palestine.  They  are  employed  in  all  sorts 
of  field  labour,  and  are  killed  only  when  they  are  completely  worn 
down  and  useless  for  any  work.  JBut  sheep  are  very  plentiful,  and 
mutton  is  almost  exclusively  eaten. '  The  goats  are  nearly  all  black, 
and  yield  good  and  inodorous  milk.  From  the  brown  skins  of  the 
laiger  animals  (which  are  raised  in  the  environs  of  Hebron)  are 
manu&ctured  the  bottles  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  oil,  and  milk.^  The  asses  of  Palestine  were  of  a  more  hand- 
some form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder  climate ;  hence  they  were 
chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this  hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of 
rank.  (Judges  v.  10.)  **  Mules  were  used  even  by  kings.  When 
David  sent  for  Solomon  to  be  anointed  king  over  Israel,  he  caused 
him  to  ride  on  his  mule.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  They  were  also  noted 
for  their  swiftness  and  endurance  (2  Sam.  xiiL  2.);  were  used  for 
posts  (Esth.  viiL  10.);  and  were  among  objects  of  tribute  and  spoil. 
(1  Kings  X.  25. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  24.)"^  Horses  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  The 
various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great  variety  and  plenty  of  Fish,  vast 
quantitiep  of  which  were  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to 
Jennne,  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city  was  irom  this  circumstance 
denominated  the  Fish-yate,  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of 
salt  for  curing  their  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  every  other  kind  of  wdt. 

3.  although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought  any 
Mines  of  iron  or  copper;  yet  the  researches  of  modem  travellers 
have  ascertained  that  the  mountains  of  Palestine  contain  iron,  parti- 
cularly those  whose  summits  and  sides  are  occupied  by  the  indus- 
trious Druses.  Northern  Galilee  and  the  lower  range  of  Lebanon 
contain  veins  of  copper;  but  no  one  deems  it  worth  his  while  to  bring 
to  light  the  subterranean  treasures  of  this  now  desolate  country.^ 
A  vem  of  coal  has  also  been  discovered :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink 
amine.  Beport  says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper-mine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  which  (M.  Volney  is  of  opinion)  must 

13ce  the  patHarcbs  of  old,  was  in  cattle.**    Travelfl  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  yoI  U. 
^  BaUn  Schwartz's  Descrfptiye  Geographj  of  Palestine,  pp.  286,  2S7. 


*  iMiard'B  Discoveries  in  the  Bains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  449» 

*  SabM  Schwartz's  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  322. 
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have  long  since  been  abandoned.  These  facts,  however,  substantiate 
the  accuracy  of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land  —  as 
a  land  whose  stones  are  irons  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mnyest 
dig  copper  (Deut  viiL  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  rendered, 
there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brcLss  mine. 

4.  Of  Mineral  Springs,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  hot  spring 
of  Tiberias  or  Tabbareah,  from  which  town  it  is  about  one  mile 
distant  It  is  almost  boiling  hot,  and  emits  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell.  **  The  quality  of  the  water  is  very  much  like  that  of  Karlsbad 
in  Bohemia,  and  Wiesbaden  in  Hesse :  it  is  drunk,  and  is  also  used 
outwardly  for  bathing  as  a  remedy.  It  is  especially  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  complaints.*** 

IIL  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly-favoured 
country  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  it  was  then  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve  every  inch  of  their 
land,  and  by  their  good  husbandry  had  made  even  the  most  desert  and 
barren  places  to  yield  some  kind  of  production;  so  that  the  very 
rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  naked,  Aen  yielded  either  com,  pulse, 
or  pasture.  Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  country  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern  climates 
being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern ;  and  that  the  do- 
minions of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory than  many  apprehend ;  —  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants',  which  the  Scriptures  assert  that 
Palestine  anciently  supported',  especially  when  their  statements  of 
its  fertility  and  population  are  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profiEine 
historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the  natives 
as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil,  as  fruitful,  exuberant  in  its 
produce,  like,  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the  palm  and  balm  tree. 
Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  afibrding  a  grateful  shade 
under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even  in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry 
region  as  being  covered  at  the  top  with  perpetual  snow.*  Justin 
confirms  the  account  of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of 
Palestine,  its  beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fragrant  balsam  trees.' 
The  palms  of  Judasa  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny®,  and  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  commends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  its  large 
and  handsome  cities.^  But  the  most  memorable  testimony  is  that 
of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which  appears  in  various  parts  of 
his  writings.     Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state 

*  Babbi  Schwartz's  G^eographr  of  Palestme,  p.  323. 

'  On  the  Population  of  the  Holj  Land,  see  Michaelis*8  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  Yol  i.  pp.  98 — 110. 

'  According  to  the  census  taken  by  David  and  Joab  (S  Sam.  zziv.  9.)  Jadah  and  Israel 
contained  1,300,000  fighting  men  }  which  supposes  a  population  of  at  least  5,000,000,  or 
of  160  to  the  square  mile. 

*  Tadti  Historia,  lib.  y.  c  6.  *  Justin.  Hist  Fhilipp.  lib.  zxxvL  c  3. 

*  Hist  Natlib.  ziii  c  6.  'lib.  zir.  c  8.  yoL  i  p.  29.  edit  Bipont 
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briefly,  thatj  after  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  r^ons  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Gralilee,  of  Persea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of  their  fertiHty 
and  produce  in  the  following  terms :  — 

The  two  Gulilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong  re- 
sistance on  all  occasions  of  war ;  for  the  Gralileans  are  inured  to  war 
from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very  niunerous.  Their  soil 
is  universally  rich,  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of 
trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in 
its  cultivation.  Accordingly  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  in- 
habitants, and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
Persea,  he  continues,  is  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  other  parts  it  has  a 
moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains  are  planted 
>rith  trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  palm  trees 
are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also  sufficiently  watered  with 
torrents,  that  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  with  springs  which 
never  fidl  to  run,  even  when  the  torrents  fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the 
dog-days.  Samaria  is  entirelv  of  the  same  nature  with  Judasa.  Both 
countries  are  composed  of  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough 
for  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of  trees, 
and  are  full  of  autunmal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows  wild,  and 
also  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  naturally 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture  from  rain 
water,  of  which  they  have  no  want.  The  waters  of  such  rivers  as 
they  have,  are  exceedingly  sweet;  and  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  more 
nulk  than  do  those  of  other  places.' 

On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are  informed  (Josh.  xv. 
20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  walled  cities  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  centuries  afterwards,  Jo- 
sephos  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria  and  Judssa  were  very  full 
of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the  greatest  sign  of  their  excellency*; 
that  in  the  two  Gralilees  the  villages  were  extremely  nimierous  and 
thickly  inhabited ;  and  that  there  also  were  great  nimibers  of  the 
larger  cities,  the  smallest  of  which  contained  a  population  of  fifteen 
thousand  souls.'  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men.^  These  statements  abundantly  confirm  the  narratives 
of  the  sacred  historian  relative  to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Compare  Numb.  xL  21. ;  Judg.  xx.  17. ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  4. ;  1  Chron.  xxviL  4 — 15. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. ;  and  2  Chron.  xvii, 
14 — 19.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfactwy,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modem  travellers*, 

*  Joiepbtis  de  BelL  Jud.  Ub.  iii  c.  8.  §§  2,  8,  4.  <  Ibid.  lib.  liL  c  3.  §  4. 

'  Und.  bb.  iii.  c  8.  §  2.  *  Ibid.  lib.  il  c  20.  §  6. 

'  The  most  importaiit  &ct8  relative  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  recorded  by  Maundrell 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  discourses  vL  and  vil  prefixed  to  the 
int  Toliime  of  his  Harmony ;  and  the  testimonies  of  Hasselquist  and  others  are  collected 
by  Mr.  Banner.  (Obserrationa,  toL  I  pp.  243 — 250.)  Their  accounts  are  corroborated 
by  Kr.  Bnckini^iam,  who  states  that  **  the  soil  is  so  generally  fertile  as  to  be  capable  of 
jvododog  almost  any  thing  that  is  required:  and  while  the  valleys  abound  with  com* 
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who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Clarke  S  who 
thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Napolose  or  Sichem  and  Jeru- 
salem :  —  "  The  road,"  says  he,  "  was  mountainous,  rocky  and  full  of 
loose  stones;  yet  the  cultivation  was  everv  where  marvellous;  it 
afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  oi  human  industiy  which 
it  is  possible  to  behold.  The  limestcme  rocks  and  valleys  of  Judsea 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive  trees  ; 
not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills,  firom  their  basea 
to  their  upmost  smnmits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens ;  all  of 
these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural 
perfection.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been 
rendered  fertile  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce  of  the 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  the 
salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  match- 
less plains ;  its  hills  and  vales,  —  all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of 
its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  (Gen.  xxviL  27.) ;  God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
the  fatness  of  tJie  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine.^  * 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that  partr  of  it 
which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  vast 
population  it  anciently  supported :  and  although  this  country,  gene- 
rally speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  statements  we 
have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility  and  population,  yet  this  is  no 
contradiction  to  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devasta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  the  European  crusaders,  and  Turks, —  together  with 
the  oppressions  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time, 
(who  not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also 
extort  to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen^,) — to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Arabs, — all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  present  state 
of  this  coimtry :  and,  so  far  is  it  from  contradicting  the  assertions  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it  confirms  their  authority ;  for,  in  the 
event  of  the  Israelites  proving  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engage- 
fields  and  olive  gronndfl,  the  upland  slopes  of  the  hills  are  planted  with  yines,  and  the 
snmmits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  the  trees  of  the  coldest  regions.  The  climate 
is  really  delightful;  a  clear  deep  blue  sky,  a  pure  air,  a  warm  summer  in  the  TaUejs  and 
plains,  a  snowy  winter  on  the  mountain  tops,  with  all  the  finest  shades  of  gradation  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  furnish  every  variety  of  temperature  and  atmosphere  that  can 
be  desired  by  man.**    Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  141.  (4ta  edit.) 

*  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  aS3 — 285. 

'  **  In  the  north  of  Palestine,**  says  a  recent  traveller,  **  there  are  many  beautiful  and 
fertile  spots,  but  not  so  in  Judaea.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's  wrath  seems  in  a  pccnliu' 
manner  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  territory  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  What  a 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  land,  onoe  flowing  vnth  milk  and  honey  !" —  See  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Connor  (who  was  in  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1820),  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  44 1. 
(London,  1822.  8vo.) 

•  Volney  has  given  some  painfully  interesting  details  on  the  oppression  of  the  agriknil- 
turnl  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  by  their  barbarous  masters  the  TuiIls.  Travels  in  Egypt 
&c.  vol.  it  pp.  341 — 347. 
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inent3  with  Jehovah,  all  these  judgments  were  predicted,  and  de- 
nounced against  them  (Lev.  xxvL  32.,  Deut  xxix.  22—28.,  Isa.  v.  6.); 
and  the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  permanent 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  that  a  righteous 
God  turneth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrtnnessyfor  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein.  (PsaL  evil  34.)  **  But  it  has  been  through  die  in- 
strumentaUtv  of  this  very  wickedness, — the  increasing  wickedness 
of  the  inhabitants, — that  the  awful  change  has  been  efl^ted.  Were 
good  government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a  landflow^ 
inff  with  milk  and  honey :  the  proper  fruits  of  the  mountains,  honey 
and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  industrious  bee  from  myriads  of 
fragrant  plants :  the  pliuns,  the  valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would 
3rield  com  for  man,  and  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks  and  herds. 
Such  a  stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  * 

IV.  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty  and  the 
comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed :  among  the  calamities  of 
Tarious  kinds,  which  at  different  times  visited  the  inhabitants,  the 
pestilence,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  the  devastations  of  locusts, 
and  famines,  demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afflicted  with  the 
Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  This  tremendous  scourge  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  is 
first  introduced  into  a  country,  it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.   (Psal.  xcL  6.) 

2.  This  region  being  mountidnous  and  near  the  sea,  is  oflen  shaken 
by  Eabthquakes  S  from  which,  however,  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  if  at  alL  TPsaL  xlvL  2 — 5.)  The  prophet  Amos  men- 
tions one  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Uzioah,  king  of  Judah. 
(Amos  LI.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground,  lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed 
fiom  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally  happen  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in  Barbary '),  uie  Psalmist  alludes 
when  he  speaks  of  the  mountains  being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  (PsaL  xlvi.  2.),  of  their  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like 
young  sheep  (Ps.  cxiv.  4.  6.);  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.), 
when  he  says  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard^  and 
shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage.     These  terrible  concussions  have  sup- 

^  Jowetfs  Christian  Besearches  in  Syria,  p.  S09. 

'  Hie  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asia  ICinor,  is  still  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. In  1759  tiiere  happened  one,  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages,  destroying  up* 
wards  of  20,000  persons  in  the  ralley  of  Balbec  For  th^  months  the  shocks  of  it  terri- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much,  that  they  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt  un- 
der tents.  (Volney's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  288.)  In  the  autumn  of  1822  this  region  was 
desolated  by  anotiier  earthquake,  or  rather  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  18S7,  by  ano^er  tremendous  euthquake,  which  was  further  attended  with 
tiie  loss  of  nearly  seven  thousand  lives,  besides  wounding  many  hundreds.  Full  particulars 
of  tliis  calamity  are  givai  in  Mr.  Caiman's  **  Description  "  of  this  earthquake.  London, 
1887.  Sva 

»  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  277,  278. 
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plied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with  numerous  figures,  by  which 
they  have  represented  the  concussions  and  subversions  of  states  and 
empires.  See  pai-ticularly  Isa.  xxix.  6.,  liv.  10. ;  Jer.  iv.  24. ;  Ha^. 
ii.  6,  7.  22. ;  Matt  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whiklwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rs^ns,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold 
seasons.  Whirlwinds  often  preceded  rain.  In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed  the  commandment  and  the 
word  of  God  (PsaL  cxlviL  15.  18.)*;  and,  as  they  are  sometimes 
fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of 
their  advance  is  elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  cer- 
tainty as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall 
the  impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  L  27.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurring  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south  of 
JudsBa  (Isa.  xxi.  1.);  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  various  points  of 
the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  one  that  came  from  the 
north  (Ezek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently,  it  blows  from  the  south 
(Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which  case  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  the  hapless  traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing 
the  whirlwinds  of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country 
in  different  directions,  in  a  manner  truly  terrific  **  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the  fields, 
and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between  the  earth  and 
the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  phenomenon,  is  very  striking.  The 
whirltoind  shaH  take  them  away  as  stubble.  (Isa.  Ix.  24.)  Chased  €u 
the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  windy  and  like  a  rolling  thing 
before  the  whirlunnd.  (Isa.  xvii.  13.)  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.) 
we  read.  Make  them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind. 
This  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind, 
which  frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."  *  From  these  phenomena,  the  sacred 
writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures  and  allusions. 
Compare  PsaL  xviii.  8 — 15.,  xxix.  1 — 10.,  Iv.  8.,  Ixxxiii.  15. ;  Isa.  v. 
30.,  viii.  7, 8.,  xi.  15.,  xxviii.  2.,  xxix.  6.;  Jer.  xxiii  19.;  Matt.  vii.  25. 

*  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  them  good  news  or  messengers ;  and  in  the  Koran  thej 
are  termed  the  sent  of  God,  c.  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  translation,  4to.  edit. 

*  Morier*s  Second  Jonmej,  p.  202.  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  Travels  to  discover  the  soorce  of 
the  Nile,  was  surprised  by  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that  river,  which  lifted  up  a  camel 
and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  such  violence  as  to  break  several  of  its  ribs; 
whirled  himself  and  two  of  his  servants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violently  to  the 
ground  ;  and  partly  demolished  a  hut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
plain,  leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally  plastered 
with  mud;  if  dust  and  sand  bad  arisen  with  the  whirlwind  in  the  same  proportion, 
instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suffocated  (Travels,  voL  vL  p.  346.) ;  — 
a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  traveller  Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when 
crossing  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  ihe  Niger. 
Destitute  of  provisions  and  water,  his  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly 
exhausted,  he  heard  a  wind  sounding  firom  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened  his  parched 
mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidently  expected,  but  it  was  instantly 
filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert.  So  immense  wai  the  quantity  raised  into  the  air 
and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  continued  mo- 
^onlcss  till  It  had  parsed.    Park's  Travels^  p.  178. 
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What  tornadoes  are  on  land  water-spouts  are  at  86%  the  vacamn 
being  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  mstead  of  earthy  sand^  &c.  —  To 
this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies  of  mi- 
grating Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  a£9icted.  By  the  prophet  Joel 
(iL  11.)  they  are  termed  the  ariny  of  the  Lordy  from  the  military 
order  which  they  appear  to  observe:  disbanding  themselves  and 
encamping  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  resuming  their  flight 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  unless  they  meet  with  fooa  (Nah.  iiL 
17. ;  Prov.  xxx.  27.)  They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvL  23. ; 
Judg.  vL  5.),  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  bring  a  temper^  dark- 
ness upon  the  land  (Joel  iL  2. 10. ;  Ezod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made 
by  them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  5.):  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Ezod.  x.  15.)  If  the 
weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  t/ie  hedges,  until  the  sun  rises,  when 
they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iiL  17.),  climbing  or  creeping  in 
pedTect  order.  Kegardless  of  every  obstacle,  they  mount  the  walla 
of  cities  and  houses,  and  enter  the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)' 
They  devour  every  green  herb,  and  stnp  the  bark  ofi^  every  tree 
(Exod.  X.  12.  15. ;  Joel  L  4.  7.  10.  12.  16.  18.  20.),  so  as  to  render 
the  land  which  before  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  iL  3.)  The  noise 
made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  compared  to  the 
crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or  a  mighty  host  set  in 
battle  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful  are  the  eflects  of  their  devasta- 
tions, that  every  one  was  filled  wiA  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly 
attempted  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  iheir  grounds  by  making 
loud  shouts  (Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  the  inhwitants  of  Egypt  ^  and  the 
Nogiu  Tartars*  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  mis  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by  which  every 
fbing  diat  has  escaped  ihe  ravages  of  the  preceding  is  inevitably  con- 
sumed by  the  last  company.  As  Arabia  is  generally  considered  as 
the  native  country  of  these  depredators,  they  were  carried  thence 
into  Egypt  by  an  east  wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a 
westerly  wind  (19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (ibat 
lay  to  the  north-west  of  that  country),  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  country,  they 
leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which  pollute  the  air,  and 
mjrriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the  ground,  whence  issues  in  the 
foUowing  year  a  new  and  more  numerous  army.  They  are  generally 
carried  oflf  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  where  they  perish :  and  their 

*  The  Ber.  Mr.  Hwrtley,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Thyatira  in  June  1826,  thus 
describes  the  ntvages  of  ^ese  destmctive  insects: — "I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  their  mul- 
titudes. They  are,  indeed,  as  a  strong  people^  set  in  battle  array :  they  run  hke  ^i$hty  men ; 
Atyt^cmbthewaUnUkemenofwar.  lactoally  sawthemram  toaiiayh>inthecityof  Thyatira; 
they  ram,  upon  the  wail;  they  cUmbed  iq}  iqnm  the  houses  $  they  entered  into  the  windows  Uhe  a 
thief.  (Joel  ii.  5.  7.  9.)  lliis  is,  howerer,  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  formidable  armies 
of  locusts  which  are  known  in  these  countries.**    Missionary  Register,  July  1827,  p.  328. 

'  light's  TraTels,  p.  56.    Belzoni's  NarratiTe,  p.  197. 

'  Bux>n  de  Tott*s  Memoirs,  extracted  in  Uarmer*8  ObsenratioDi,  toL  iii  p.  819. 
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dead  bodies  pntrefying  on  ilie  shore,  emit  a  most  offenaTe,  and  (it  is 
said)  sometimes  eren  fatal  smeU.  The  plague  of  locusts,  predicted 
by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  of  the  n(»rthem  bound- 
aries, whence  thej  are  called  the  northern  army,  and  were  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the  dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the 
EcLst  Tor  Dead)  Sea^  and  others  into  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean) 
Secu  (Joel  ii.  20.)  These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those 
which  sometimes  visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  From  their  heads  being 
shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel  says,  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  horses  ;  and  on  account  of  their  celerity  they  are  com 
pared  to*horsemen  on  full  gallop  (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared 
for  battle.  (Rev.  ix.  7.)  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth ;  and 
in  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other 
like  scissors,  and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so  sharp 
and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms  them  the  teeth 
of  a  great  lion.  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  mark  the  certainty,  variety, 
and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the  locusts,  not  fewer  thim  eight 
or  nine  different  appellations,  expressive  of  their  nature,  are  given  to 
them  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge,  which 
are  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  East  The 
quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  together  with  the  whole  middle  part  of  Asia,  are  subject),  is 
incredible  to  any  person  who  has  not  himself  witnessed  their  ^asto- 
nishing numbers.  Their  numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of 
clouds,  sometimes  extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  darken  the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Should  the  wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  afford  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  the  Psalmist 
(cix.  23.)  of  being  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locusts.  Wherever 
they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the  space  of  several 
leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six  or  seven  inches  thick. 
The  noise  which  they  make  in  browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army 
foraging  in  secret,  or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones :  and,  whilst  em- 
ployed in  devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  they  uniformly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartars  ^emselves  are  a  less  destructive 
enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one  would  imagine  that  fire  had 
followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself,  indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly. 
Wherever  their  myriads  spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disap- 
pears as  if  a  covering  had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  reduced  to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause 
the  dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  government  among  them, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and,  when  their  king  or  leader 
rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one  solitary  straggler  being 
left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation.  When  these  clouds  of  locusts 
take  their  flight,  to  sTirmount  any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more 
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rapidly  a  desert  soQ^  the  heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured 
by  them.  In  Persia,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  gardeners  and 
husbandmen  make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  firom  settling  on 
their  grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, —  Surely  I  will  Jill  thee  with  men  cu  with  locusts, 

and  THEY  SHALL  LIFT  UP  THEIR  VOICE  AGAINST  THEE.      (Jet.   U. 

14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and  trenches,  and  M  them 
with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble  therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank 
presses  on  rank,  filk  up  the  trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires. 
Where  these  swarms  are  extremely  numerous,  they  olmb  over 
everything  in  their  way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses, 
adheringto  the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their 
food.*  Fliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhi^itants 
lived  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  dried  in  the  smoke ;  and 
that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article  of  food.* 
From  locusts  being  introduced  into  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it  probable  that  locusts  were  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  Assyrians.'  The  modem  Arabs  catch  great 
quantities  of  locusts  for  food ;  which  they  prepare  by  throwing  them 
alive  into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been 
mixed.  "After  a  few  minutes  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings  are  tiien  torn  ofi^;  the  bodies  are 
cleaned  firom  the  salt,  and  perfectiy  dried ;  after  which  process  whole 
sacks  are  filled  with  them  by  tiie  Bedouins.  They  are  sometimes 
broiled  in  butter."  Sometimes  the  modem  Arabs  toast  them  before  a 
fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any  other  culinary 
process,  devour  almost  every  part  except  the  wings.*  They  are  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed 
part  of  John  the  Baptist's  food  (Mark  L  6.)  were  tiiese  insects,  and 
not  the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree.* 

5.  The  devastations  caused  by  the  locusts,  together  with  the 
absenee  of  the  former  and  latter  nuns,  were  generafly  followed  by  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfi^equentiy  by  absolute  Fajone, 
which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged  cities  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  starving  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
vouring not  only  unclean  animals,  but  also  human  flesh.  Compare 
Deut.  xxviii.  22—42.  56,  57. ;  2  Sam.  xxL  1. ;  2  Kin^  vl  25 — 28., 
XXV.  3. ;  Jer.  xiv.  15.,  xix.  9.,  xliL  17. ;  Lam.  iL  20.,  iv.  10. ;  Ezek. 
V.  10—12.  16.,  vL  12.,  viL  15. 

'  Volney's  Trarcls  in  Egypt  and  Sjrria,  voL  I.  p.  286.  Harmer's  Obserrations,  voL  iiL 
p.  819.  Sfaaw*!  TraTola,  yoL  L  pp.  840 — 848.  Morier*s  Second  Jonrnej,  p.  100.  Sir 
VTm.  Oiuelej's  Travel*  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812,  toL  L.  pp.  195—200.  (4to.  London, 
1819.)  Hr.  Dodwell  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  ravagee  of  Uie  locusts  in 
Greece;  where,  however,  they  are  smaller  th^  those  of  the  Levant  See  his  Classical  and 
Topographical  Tour,  vol  i.  pp.  214,  215.  And  Dr.  Tbomaon  has  graphically  described 
the  devastation  of  the  locusts  in  Syria  in  1845.    The  Land  aqd  the  Book,  pp.  416—418. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c  30.  and  lib.  x.  c.  28. 

*  Layard*8  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  388. 

*  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  p.  269.  At  Busheher  [or  Bushure]  in  Persia, 
Mr.  Price  saw  ''many  Arab  women  em^oyed  in  filling  bags  with  locusts,  to  be  preserved 
and  eaten  like  shrimps.'*  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  p.  6.  London,  1825,  folia 

*  Snr  Wm.  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol  i  p.  197.  DodwelFs  Tour,  voL  I  p.  215.  Dr.  Delia 
Cellars  Travels  from  Barbary  to  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt,  p.  78.  Jackson's  Aoeounl 
of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  pp.  51 — 54. 
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Part  II. 

POLITICAL  ANTIQUmES  OF  THE  JEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  POLITICiX  STATE  OP  THE  HEBREWS^ 
OR  JEWS,  FROM  THE  PATRIARCHAL  TUIES  TO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

I.  Op  the  forms  of  Grovemment  which  obtained  among  mankind 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  have  but  little  inform- 
ation communicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  simplicity  of  manners 
which  then  prevailed  would  render  any  complicated  form  of  govern- 
ment unnecessary ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Patriarchs, 
that  is,  the  Heads  or  Founders  of  Families,  exercised  the  chief  power 
and  command  over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they  resided  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign  power,  but  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose  to  go  (Gren.  xiiL  6 — 12.), 
imd  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms  whensoever  they  had  sustained 
any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Thev  treated  wiA  the  petty  kings  who 
reigned  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and 
concluded  treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right  (Gen.  xiv.  13. 18— 
24.,  xxi.  22—33.,  xxvi.  16.  27—33.,  xxxL  44—54.;^ 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion:  so  that  parents 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the  first  subjects. 
They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their  children  (Gen.  xlix.  3,4. ; 
1  Chron.  V.  1.),  and  also  of  punishing  them  with  death  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24.),  or  of  dismissing  them  A-om  home  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  solemn 
blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time  was  regarded 
as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence.  Thus  Noah  cursed  his 
son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.) ;  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  2Sy  29. 
33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed  his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.^  On  the  decease  of 
the  father,  the  eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  oi  succession,  inherited 
the  paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  in  the 
first  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed ;  so  that  the  heads  of  families 
not  only  possessed  a  secular  power,  but  also  officiated  as  priests  in 
the  fanulies  to  which  they  belonged.  (Gen.  viiL  20.,  xiL  7, 8.,  xxxv. 
1-3.) 
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Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme  power  in 
his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.),  yet  the 
latter  appears  to  have  retained  some  authority  over  them.  (Gen.  xlii, 
1 — 4.  37, 38.,  xliii.  1  —  13.,  L  15—17.)  Afterwards,  however,  as  the 
posterity  of  Jacob  increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
magistrates  or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authority; 
these  are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iiL  16.),  being  probably  chosen  on 
account  of  liieir  age  and  wisdom.  The  Shoterim  or  '^  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel"  (Exod,  v.  14, 15.  19.)  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected  by  diem ;  but,  from  the  context  of 
the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over  the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee 
their  ktbour.^ 

IL  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  op- 
pressors, under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  insti- 
tute a  new  form  of  government,  which  has  been  rightly  termed  a 
Theocracy  ;  the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusively  vested 
in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The 
Hebrew  government  appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the 
common  and  general  ends  of  all  good  governments ; — viz,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  states  will  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the  Hebrews  or 
Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovahy  and  a  kingdom  of  priests.  For 
thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen 
what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians^  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  tlierefore,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  tlien  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.  (Exod.  xix.  3,  4,  5,  6.)  We 
learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account  of  it.  Ye  stand 
this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  your  captains  of  your 
tribes, your  elders  and yoitr  officers,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel;  that 
you  should  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day  ;  that  he  may  esta- 
blish thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  he  unto  thee 
a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob :  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses,  how  we 
have  dwelt  in  Hie  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came  through  the  nations 
wldch  ye  parsed  by  ;  and  ye  have  seen  their  abominations  and  their  idols ^ 
wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  which  were  among  them,  lest  tliere  should 
be  among  you,  man,  or  woman,  or  family,  Or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth 
away  tfds  day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  tfiegods  of  these 
nations.     (Deut.  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  nudntenance  of  the  doctrine  and  worship 
of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or  rather  the  proscription,  of 
pcdytheism  and  idolatry.  The  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew 

I  FiureMi  Andqoitas  Hebraica,  pp.  231—233. 
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people^  and  their  oath  by  which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to 
Jehoyahy  their  God  and  King^  was,  that  they  should  receiye  and 
obey  Ihe  laws  which  he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  goyemor, 
with  a  particular  engagement  to  keep  themselyes  firom  the  idolatry  of 
the  natiops  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  they  had  ob- 
senred  in  the  nations  by  which  they  passed  into  the  promised  land. 
In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehoyah,  as  their  immediate  and 
supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the  blessings  of  God's  immediate 
and  particular  protection  in  the  security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  against  all  attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but 
if  they  shoSd  break  their  allegiance  to  Jehoyah,  or  forsake  his 
coyenant,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worshipping  them, 
then  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God's  protection,  and 
the  anger  of  Jehoyah  shoidd  be  kindled  against  the  land,  to  bring 
upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
(xxix.  25 — 27.)  The  substance,  then,  of  this  solemn  transaction 
between  God  and  the  Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original 
contract  of  the  Hebrew  goyemment)  was  this : —  K  the  Hebrews 
would  yoluntarily  consent  to  receiye  Jehoyah  as  their  Lord  wad 
King,  to  keep  his  coyenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him  as 
the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry ;  tiien,  though  God  as 
sovereign  of  ihe  world  rules  oyer  all  the  nations  of  the  eartii,  and  all 
nations  are  under  the  general  care  of  his  proyidence,  he  would 
goyem  the  Hebrew  nation  by  peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appoint- 
ment, and  bless  it  with  a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection  ; 
he  would  secure  to  them  the  inyaluable  priyileges  of  the  true  religion, 
together  with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  witii  singular  wisdom,  for 
temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at  that  time  tiie  common  and  pre- 
vailing incitements  to  idolatry :  but  by  thus  taking  them  into  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  as  rewards  to  ooedience  and  punishments  for 
disobedience,  they  became  motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion, 
instead  of  encouragements  to  idolatry.* 

In  the  Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to  them  by 
God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they  were  to  be  of  per- 
petual force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their  polity  subsisted.  The 
judges  by  whom  these  laws  were  administered  were  represented  as 
holy  persons,  and  as  sitting  in  tiie  place  of  God  (Deut  i.  17.,  xix.  17.) : 
they  were  usually  taken  irom  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  ex- 
pounder of  the  law  was  the  high  priest.  In  this  there  was  a  singular 
propriety ;  for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati  among  the 
Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however,  relating  both  to  go- 
vernment and  war,  God  was  to  be  consulted  by  Urim  and  Thummim; 
and  m  matters  which  concern  the  welfare  of  ihe  state,   God   ire- 

•  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  S — 10.  See  also  Dr.  Graves's 
r^ectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol  ii.  pp.  141 — 185.  for  some  masterly  observations  on  the 
iiitrodaction  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the  Mosaic  law. 
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quently  made  known  his  will  by  prophets  whose  imssion  was  duly 
attested,  and  the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In 
nil  these  cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.* 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  ilie  Hebrew  govern- 
ment was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and 
foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most  abominable  idolatrv 
among  tiiose  nations,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Israelites  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during 
their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  rendered  this  seclusion  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law 
above  mentioned:  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  botii  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure  this 
design.' 

llie  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  democra- 
tical.  Its  head  admitted  of  chim^e  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  his 
office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist  witiiout  a  general 
head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws,  he  convened  the  whole 
congr^ation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken, 
but  as  he  could  not  possibly  be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  mnst  conclude  that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  were  deputed  to  represent  ike  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accord- 
ingly in  Numb.  i.  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
those  wont  to  be  catted  to  the  convention,  in  our  version  called  the 
renowned  of  the  congregation ;  and  in  Numb.  zvi.  2.  they  are  denomi- 
nated chiefs  of  the  community ,  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the 
conventiony  in  our  version  termed /amcm^  in  the  congregation,  men  of 
renown.  By  comparing  Dent  xxix.  10.  with  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  it 
appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads  o£  tribes  or  families, 
and  Judges  and  officers;  and  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  like  the  in- 
dependent members  of  our  British  House  of  Commons,  they  acted 
in  the  plentitude  of  their  own  power,  without  taking  instructions 
from  their  constituents.' 

1.  Heads  or  Princes  or  Tribes  and  Families. —  All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient  Germans 
or  the  Scottish  dans,  kept  together  in  a  body  according  to  their 
tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a  lesser  commonwealth,  with 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  all  of  tiiem  at  last  uniting  into  one 
great  republic^  The  same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained 
among  the  Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve 
great  tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.     By  Moses, 

>  Michiielis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toL  L  pp.  190 — 196. 

*  Hud.  ToL  i.  pp.  202 — ^225.  Bninings,  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  91 — 93.  Mr.  Lowman  (Civil 
Ck)f«mment  of  tbe  Hebrews,  pp.  17— S1.)iia8  illostrated  the  wisdom  of  this  second  dtosign 
of  the  Jewish  theocracj  bj  sereral  pertinent  examples. 

'  Commentaries  on  ue  Laws  of  Moses,  voi  i.  p.  231. 

*  in  this  manner  were  the  Ishmaelites  goremed  bj  twelre  princes  according  to  the 
mmber  of  Tshmad's  sons  (Gen.  xxr.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedonins  their  descendants  have 
always  preserred  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  gOTemment  Their  families  continue 
togeUier ;  and,  nnder  tha  name  of  Ewtir,  one  is  prince  among  people,  who  are  all  his 
kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.    Michaelis's  Ck>mmentarie8,  yoL  L  p.  238. 
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however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  portions,  which 
are  called  families,  by  way  of  distinction  (Numb.  i.  2.;  Josh.  vii. 
14.);  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  and  sometimes  simply  heads.  These 
are  likewise  ike  same  persons,  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are 
called  .EU^f.  (Compare  also  Deut  xiz.  12.  and  xxL  1 — 9.)  It 
does  not  appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families 
were  chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do  not 
seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least,  of  the  mon- 
archy: from  1  Chron.  xxviL  16 — 22.it  is  evident  that  they  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have  proved  a  powerfril 
restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  lung. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state  might 
have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occasionallv  with- 
out that  magbtrate  who  was  called  a  Judge,  although  we  reaa  of  no 
supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every  tribe  had  always  its  own  in- 
dependent chief  magistrate,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  our  British  counties ;  subordinate  to  them, 
again,  were  the  heads  of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their 
deputy-lieutenants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole 
people,  yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  certain 
cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention  would  take 
measures  for  their  common  interest.  In  many  cases  particular  tribes 
acted  as  dbtinct  and  independent  republics,  not  only  when  there  was 
neither  king,  nor  judge,  but  even  during  the  times  of  the  kings. 
Instances  of  wars  being  carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes, 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may 
be  seen  in  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 17.,  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  xviii — xxv.,  1  Chron. 
V.  18 — 23. 41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiiL  11.  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  family,  and  to  em- 
power such  a  family  to  have  a  representative  head ;  for  it  is  there 
said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei  had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and 
were  therefore  reckoned  only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why,  according  to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  fiunilies  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals  was 
requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably  the  number 
was  not  always  imiform.^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also  a  right, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congregation  or  conven- 
tion of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole  judge.  Jethro,  his  father-in- 
law,  observing  that  the  daily  duties  of  his  office  were  too  heavy  for 
him,  suggested  to  him  (subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the 
institution  of  Judges  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties^  of  hundreds,  and  of 
thousands,  who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod.  xviii 
14 — 26.     Of  the  judges  of  tens,  therefore,  there  must  have  been 

■  Michaelb't  Commentaries,  vol  I  pp.  281^834.  S44. 
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nxty  thousand ;  of  the  jadges  of  JifiieSy  tieelve  tlwusand ;  of  the 
judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand;  and  of  the  judges  of  thousands y  sit 
hundred.  These  Judges^  or  Jethronian  Prefects  (as  they  have  been 
called),  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several 
divirions,  probably  taken  from  the  military  division  of  a  host  into 
diousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens :  this  was  a  model  proper  for 
them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their  settlement 
as  tribes  and  &milies,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hundreds,  and  tit^ings* 
Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of  sheriffs  in  counties,  hundredors 
or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and  deciners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some 
light  to  this  constitution  of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries 
have  tliought  that  those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken  from 
these  laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.^  It 
is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies  the  whole 
sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices.  Michaelis  qoxl* 
jectures  that  only  Aose  of  hundreds,  ot  even  those  only  of  thousands, 
are  to  be  understood,  when  mention  is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israel- 
itish  conventions.* 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers,  Moses  ordained 
that  judges  should  be  appomted  in  every  city  fDeut  xvi.  18.\  and  it 
should  seem  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  people.  In  succeedmg  ages 
these  judicial  offices  were  filled  by  the  Levites,  most  probably  because 
they  were  the  persons  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (See 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.,  xxvi.  29—32. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.,  xxxiv.  13.)  » 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
established  a  council  or  Senate  of  seventy,  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  writers,  who  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited 
to  seventy,  have  pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme 
court  of  judicature;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  institution.  AfUr  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  appoint  a  sanhedrin  or 
council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  that  which  Moses 
had  instituted.^  In  the  New  Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  congregation 
or  diet  (as  Michaelis  terms  it),  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
we  find  a  class  of  officers  cdled  Scbibes.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  difierent  from  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  judges ;  for  Moses  ex- 
pressly ordained  that  they  should  not  only  appoint  judges  in  eveiy 
city,  but  also  scribes.  What  their  frmctions  were,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  they 
kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  IsraeUtes,  with  a  faithful  reccMrd 

'  Bacon  on  English  Goremment,  part  i  p.  70.  Lowman'a  Ciyil  Qoyemment  of  tho 
Hebrews,  p.  162. 

*  Hichaelis's  Commentaries,  roL  i  p.  845. 

*  IMd.  p.  246.  «  Ibid.  pp.  247--Si9. 
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of  births^  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  to  them  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  burthens  and  services  on  the 
people  individually.  Under  the  regal  government,  these  scribes  were 
generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  LevL  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4. ;  2  Chron. 
xix,  8 — 11.  and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut  xxix.  10.,  xxxi.  28. ;  Josh.  viii. 
33.  and  zxiiL  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  ilie 
diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In  time  of  war 
they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  orders  to  the  army 
(Deut.  XX.  5.) ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvL  11.  we  meet  with  a  scribe^  who 
appears  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  the  muster-master^eneral.^ 
III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of  Israel 
was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister  (Exod.  xxiv.  13. ; 
Josh.  L  1.) ;  and  under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was  subdued,  and 
divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injimctions.  On  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  of  the  elders  of  his  coimcil,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not 
choose  any  chief  magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  con-- 
sequence  (as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy^ 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  (Judg.  xxL  25.)  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  government 
of  Israel  to  be  conunitted  to  certtun  supreme  magistrates,  termed 
Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  in  some  cases,  for  life,  but  not  always  ; 
and  their  office  was  not  hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  con- 
stant. There  also  were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  con- 
tinuance, during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God  lumself  did 
regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the  people  nevertheless, 
on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  appeared  to  them  most  proper  to 
deliver  them  from  their  immediate  oppression :  thus  Jephthah  was 
chosen  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  oppressions  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  judges 
necessary,  were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of  those 
judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  their  deliverance  from 
such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the  people,  but  only  over  that 
district  which  they  had  delivered.  Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise 
his  authority  on  this  side  Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial 
power  beyond  that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior 
to  that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  extended  to 
peace  and  wax.  They  decided  causes  without  appeal;  but  they  had 
no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and 
avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry,  which  was  high  treason 
against  Jehovah  their  Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without 
pomp  or  splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  m^ht  enable  them  to  make  an  appearance 
suitable  to  their  dignity.    Th&vt  income  or  revenue  arose  solely  from 

S resents.    This  form  of  administration  subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul, 
uring  a  period  of  about  339  years.* 

^  Ifichaells's  Commentaries,  vol.  i  pp.  249—251. 

'  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.  Micbaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  i. 
pp.  262—^64.  Dr.  Grayes's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii  pp.  95—104.  Biogra- 
piiical  notices  of  the  several  judges,  as  well  as  of  the  soveteigns  who  succeeded  them,  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  inaex  at  the  end  of  this  Tolume. 
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IV.  At  length,  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their  sove- 
reign, and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of  the  judge  and 
prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  associated  them  with  himself 
for  the  administration  of  affairs,  desired  a  Kino  to  be  set  over  them^ 
to  judge  them  like  all  the  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  undesignedly 
fiilfilling  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  royal  house. 

1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and  accord- 
ingly, by  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following  laws,  both 
concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for  the  direction  of  their 
future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in  Deut  xviL  14 — 20. 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with  this  limit- 
ation, that  they  must  always  elect  a  native  Israelite,  and  not  a  foreigner^ 
One  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee :  thou  mayest 
not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother. 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire  a  just 
dread  of  foreign  intriguers  and  invaders,  and  an  united  vigilance  in 
repelling  such  persons  from  the  government  *^  One  who  is  bom  and 
educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natural  brother ;  his  habits,  attach- 
ments, and  interests  strongly  link  him  to  it ;  while  the  sentiments^ 
feelings,  and  interests  of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him 
with  a  foreign  country,  and  aBenate  him  from  that  in  which  he 
resides. "  But  this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation 
being  at  any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince  ^ 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it^ 

(2.)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one  to  be 
their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set 
him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first  king ; 
David,  by  name,  to  be  their  second ;  Solomon,  his  son,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor :  and  then  made  the  regal  government  hereditary  in  David's 
family.  But  this  law  did  not  extend  to  their  subsequently  electing 
every  individual  king :  for  so  long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  vio- 
late the  fundamental  laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to 
possess  the  throne,  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  qualifications  which  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  demanded  in  their  kings :  —  comeliness  of  person  and  tallness 
of  stature  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  requisites.  Thus,  although 
Saul  was  constituted  King  of  Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of 
God,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly,  and 
that  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than 
he :  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  tlian  any  of  the 
people.     (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)     And  therefore  Samuel  said  to  the  people, 

1  It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  law  that  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  proposed  that  in- 
sidioas  question  to  Jesus  Christ, — Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cjbsar  or  No  ?  (Matt 
3cdL  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  they  were  under  the  authoritj  of  a  foreign  power  which 
thej  detested.  Had  Christ  replied,  Tes,  then  they  would  hare  condemned  him  hj  this 
law.  Had  he  answered.  No,  then  ihej  would  hare  accused  him  to  Cssar.  (Dr.  A.  Clark« 
on  Dent.  xvii.  15.  In  his  Comjnentary  on  Matt  xxii  16—22.  he  has  discussed  this  im 
poftaat  sabject  in  great  detail  and  with  equal  ability.) 
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when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath 
chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  amonff  all  the  people,  (1  Sam.  x. 
24.)  Hence>  also^  David  is  said  to  have  been  ruddy,  withal  of  a  beau- 
tiful countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to.  (1  Sam.  xvL  12.)  The  people 
of  the  East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings^  in  addition  to  those  of  strength,  courage, 
and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as  their  neighbours 
had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the 
people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses} 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them  from  being  conta- 
minated with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restraining  the  Jews  from  the  use 
of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  them  to  trust  implicitly  in  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be 
seduced  by  extending  their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idola- 
trous nations  by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying  wives  to 
himself,  that  his  fieart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idolatry  in  consequence  of 
foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this  law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and 
other  monarchs  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantly 
records,  together  with  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disobedience. 

(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  that  royal  avarice  or  luxwy, 
for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  distinguished,  the  king 
was  forbidden  greatly  to  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold;  lest  the 
circulation  of  money  should  be  obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or 
his  subjects  be  impoverished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  ignorant  of  true  religion,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites,  the  king  was  enjoined  to  write  out,  for 
his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine  law ;  which  injunction  was 
intended  to  rivet  this  law  more  finnly  in  his  memory,  and  to  hold  him 
in  constant  subjection  to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was 
required  to  read  in  this  copy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn 
to  fear  the  LoRD  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  oft/us  law,  and  these 
statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed  by  a 
code  of  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facts,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  25. 
compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.,  1  Kings  xii.  22 — 24.,  and  2  Kings  xi.  17. 
that  the  Israelitish  kings  were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited 
power,  but  were  restricted  by  a  solenm  stipulation ;  although  Aey 
on  some  occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  5—7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.)»    They  had,  however,  the  right  of 

*  This  law  was  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they  had  trast  and 
confidence  in  God  their  deliverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  Prophecj,  Disc,  iv.; 
where  he  has  excellentlj  explained  the  reason  and  efiect  of  the  law,  and  the  influence 
which  the  observance  or  neglect  of  it  had  in  die  affairs  of  the  Israelites. 

'  That  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  even  in  the  worst  tones,  were  considered  not  as  abore 
law,  bat  as  restrained  bj  it,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab,  a  most  abandoned  prince. 
Though  he  earnestly  coveted  the  Vineyard  of  Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  and  offeied  to 
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makbg  war  and  peace^  as  well  as  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and 
oould  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals  to  death  without  the  for- 
malities of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5 — 15.,  iv.  9.  12.);  but,  in  general  they 
administered  justice ;  sometimes  in  a  summary  way  by  themselves 
where  the  case  appeared  dear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xiL  1 — 5., 
xiv.4 — 11. ;  and  1  Kings  iL  5 — 9.),  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to 
hear  and  determine  causes  in  the  king's  name.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4., 
xzvi  29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks  it  pr(K>abIe  that  there  were  superior 
courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons  presided,  and 
that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to  them ;  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that  city  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.)  Although  the  kings  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  granting  pardons  to  offenders  at  their  pleasure,  with- 
out consulting  any  person  ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affitirs  exercised  great 
power,  sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18. ;  1  Kings  ii.  26, 27.\  and  at  other 
times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was 
enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  own  right*  They 
were  merely  the  viceroys  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of 
Israel :  and,  therefore,  as  the  kings  could,  on  no  occasion,  either  enact 
a  new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  continued 
to  be  a  theocracy y  as  well  under  their  permanent  administration,  as 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional  administration  of  the 
judges.  The  only  difference,  that  can  be  discovered  between  the  two 
ipecies  of  government,  is,  that  the  conduct  of  the  judges  was  generally 
directed  by  urimy  and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  inspiration  of 
God  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  b^  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviatmg  from  their  duty,  as  laid  down 
by  die  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted 
up  above  his  brethren ;  in  other  words,  to  govern  his  subjects  with 
mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  brothers.  So,  David 
styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2. ;  and  this  amiably 
model  was,  subsequently^  imitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors^ 
particularly  by  Constantino  the  Great.* 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  perverse 
impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regulated  and  guarded  by 
the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatest  public  benefits.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  preceding  enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a 
Mngy  not  of  a  queen.  Athaliah,  indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an 
usurper ;  and,  long  afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  Jannaeus, 
also  reigned.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name,  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

purchase  it,  yet  because  the  law  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or 
CunOy  to  another,  he  could  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  bribing  false  witnesses,  he  had  pro- 
cared  the  legal  condemnation  and  death. of  Naboth,  as  a  traitor  and  blasphemer.  (See 
1  Kings  xxi.  1—14.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  81,  82.  The  pre- 
ceding regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  are  alio  fully  considerod  and  illus- 
iracc4  by  Michaelis,  Conmientaries,  vol  i  pp.  266 — 283. 
'  Tappan'e  Lectures,  p.  83. 
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It  was  oustomary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nominate 
their  successors^  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as  partners  with 
them  in  the  government  during  their  own  lifetime.  Thus  David 
C9.used  Solomon  to  be  anointed  ( 1  Kings  i.  32 — 40.) ;  so  that  Solo- 
mon reigned  conjointly  with  his  father  during  the  short  remidnder 
of  David's  life^  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his 
sceptre^  till  he  resigned  his  breatL  In  like  manner  Sehoboam, 
though  a  prince  of  no  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah 
to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren  (2  Chron.  xi.  22.),  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him ;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded  him  on  ihe 
throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  amon^  the  sons  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz, 
the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoi&m,  the  elder.  (2  Kings  xxiiL 
31 — 36.)  This  practice  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate 
some  supposed  chronological  difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

2.  The  Inauguration  of  the  Kings  was  performed  with  various 
ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anoint- 
ing with  holy  oil  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.,  xvi.  1 — 13. ;  1  Kings  xix.  16.; 
2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anointed  would  ascend  the  throne ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  L  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 34.),  and  afterwards  in  ihe 
temple,  the  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  by  his  guards.  (2  Kings 
xi.  11, 12. ;  2  Chron.  xxiiL)*  It  is  probable,  also,  t£at  he  was  at  tibe 
same  time  girded  with  a  sword.  TPsal.  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was 
anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  In  this 
manner  was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it  should 
seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When  Jehovah  pro- 
clain^ed  Us  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  m  which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  up  with  a  shout;  the  Lord, 

>  Where  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  as  that  of  Jadah  was,  every  king  was  nok 
anointed,  but  onlj  the  first  of  the  family ;  who  being  anointed  for  himself  and  all  his 
successors  of  the  same  family,  they  required  no  other  unction.  If,  however,  any  dif- 
ficulty arose  concerning  the  succession,  then  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne,  though 
of  the  same  family,  was  anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  after  which,  the 
title  was  not  to  be  questioned.  This  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  was  not  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Saul ;  and,  therefore, 
Ishbosheth's  seizing  on  the  crown  was  only  an  usurpation.  The  power  of  nominating 
a  successor  to  Saul  was  reserved  by  God  to  himself,  by  whom  David  (who  was  no 
relation  to  Saul  by  blood*  1  Sam.  xvL  12.)  was  appointed  king.  David,  therefore,  had 
no  other  title  but  by  divine  appointment,  first  signified  by  the  prophet  Samuel's  anointing 
him,  and  afterwards  by  the  voluntary  ratification  of  this  appointment  on  the  part  of 
the  people  :  so  that  the  anointing  of  David  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
title.  But  the  kingdom  being  made  hereditary  in  David's  family,  his  being  anointed 
served  for  him  and  all  his  successors,  except  when  the  right  to  the  throne  was  disputed. 
Thus,  when  Solomon's  right  to  the  throne  was  contested  bv  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  crowned*  in  order  to  quash  that  claim.  In  like  manner, 
Joash,  the  seventh  king  of  Judah,  was  anointed,  because  Athaliah  had  usurped  and 
possessed  the  throne  for  six  years.  (2  Kings  xi.  12.)  So,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger  son  of 
j'osiah,  was  anointed  king  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  and  reigned  three  months  :  after  which, 
ho  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  broSier  Jehoiakim,  who  ought  first  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  all  cases  of  disputed  succession,  anointing 
)va8  deemed  to  give  a  preference.    Home's  Scripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol  I  p.  343. 
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with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  and  the  Israelites  are  called  upon,  tvith 
trumpets  to  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Ijord  the  King,  (See  PsaL 
xlviL  5.,  xcviiL  6.  &o!)  From  this  ceremony  of  anointing,  kings  are 
in  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  God  of  Jacob.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10.,  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.;  2  ^m. 
zxiiL  1.;  PsaL  iL  2.,  Ixxxix.  38.;  Habak.  iii  13.)  A  diadem  or 
crown  was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head,  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxL  26. ;  PsaL  xlv.  6. ;  2  Kings  xL  12.),  after 
which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  coyenant  with  his  subjects  tliat  he 
would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
(2  Sam.  V.  3. ;  1  Chron.  xL  3. ;  2  Kings  xL  12. ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11. : 
comp.  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  The  nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience, 
and  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  the 
knees  or  feet.  (PsaL  ii.  12.^  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  wnich  the  king  entered  the  city.  {\  Kings  L 
39, 40. ;  2  Bangs  xi.  12.  19. ;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  11.)  To  this  practice 
there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (PssiL  xlvii. 
1—9.,  xcvii.  1.,  xcix.  1,  &c)  as  well  as  in  the  New  TMatt  xxi.  9, 
10. ;  Mark  xL  9,  10. ;  Luke  xix.  35 — 38.) ;  in  which  last-cited  pas- 
sages  the  Jews,  by  welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  kings  formerly  were  when  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.  Lastly,  after 
entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  tliemselves  upon  the  throne,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.  (1  Kings  i.  35.  47, 
48.;  2  Kings  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of  Saul,  however, 
when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  throne,  these  ceremonies 
were  not  observed.  After  the  establishment  of  royalty  among  the 
Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  hing*s 
person  was  inviolable,  even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  5 — 8.) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  kin^,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject  On  this 
principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  improbable  and  untrue 
story  of  his  having  put  the  mortally  wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this 
his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  be^ 
cause  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lords  Anointed.  (2  Sam.  L  14.) 

3.  The  Chief  Distinctions  op  Majesty  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture were  the  Royal  Apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and  the  sceptre. 
The  Royal  Apparel  was  splendid  (Matt.  vL  29.),  and  the  retinue  of 
the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and  magnificent.  (1  Eangs  iv.  1— 
24.)  That  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  di£ferent  from 
that  of  all  otber  persons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel 
before  he  engaged  in  battle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his. 
(1  Kings  xxiL  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple  and 
fine  white  linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.):  in  after-times,  it  appears  from 
Luke  xvL  19.  that  the  rich  and  great  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen :  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiers  cloth- 
ing Christ  with  purple  (Mark  xv.  17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrai*cli, 
with  his  men  of  war,  arraying  him  in  a  gorgeous^  most  probably  a 
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white  robe  (LukeocdiL  11.)^  thereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  % 
king.  Furtner,  their  Cratons  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold,  silver^ 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xiL  30.;  Zech.  vi.  11.)  Their  arms 
were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those  of  the  Persian 
Bovereigns  are  to  this  day  ^ ;  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magni- 
ficent. The  throne  of  Solomon  is  particularly  described  in  1  Kings  x. 
18 — 20.  Similar  to  this  was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  was  seated  to  receive  the  British  ambassador^  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps^  on  which  were  painted  dragons 
(that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions;  and  was  fUso 
overlaid  with  fine  gold).^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  been 
various  at  difiierent  times.  That  of  Saul  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.,  xxii.  6A  as  Justin  informs  us  was  anciently  the 
practice  among  the  early  week  sovereigns.'  Sometimes  the  sceptre 
was  a  walking-sticky  cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with 
gold  or  studded  with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by 
judges,  and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing^, and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  Ezekiel  im- 
questionably  alludes,  (xix.  11.^  The  sceptres  of  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Esth.  v.  2.)^ 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to  have 
watchmen  set  on  hi^h  places,  wherever  the  king  was,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David,  at  Jerusalem,  was 
informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach  of  the  messengers,  who 
brought  him  tidings  of  Absalom's  defeat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24 — 27.) 
And  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  who  had  an  army  lying  before  Bamoth- 
Gilead,  kept  a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel,  where  he  was, 
who  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  camcy  and  accordingly  announced 
it  to  the  King.  (2  Kmgs  ix.  17.  20.)^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modem  oriental  sovereigns 
are  characterised  by  luxurious  profusion ;  and  vast  numbers  are  fed 
from  the  royal  kitchen.^  This  fact  serves  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rently immense  quantity  of  provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23. 
28.  to  have  been  consumed  by  the  household  of  Solomon,  whose  ves- 
sels were  for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21.),  and 
which  were  furnished  throughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  provinces 
into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  custom  obtains  in 
Persia  to  this  day.®  Splendid  banquets  were  given  by  the  kings 
(Dan.  V.  1.;  Matt  xxiL  I.;  Mark  vi.  21.);  but  it  does  not  appear 

*  Morier's  Second  Joamej,  p.  178.  •  Ibid.  p.  174. 

»  HiBt.  lib.  xliii  c.  3.  *  Diad,  Hb.  I  v.  234—239. 

*  Fareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  277 — 279.  Schulzii  ArchsBologia  Hebraica,  pp.  45, 
46.  Jahn,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  223 — 227.  Ackermann,  ArchsBologia  Biblica,  §§217 
—220. 

*  Home's  Scriptiire  Histoiy,  vol  L  p.  352. 

'  Not  fewer  than  two  thousand  are  said  to  be  employed  abont  the  palace  of  the  reigning 
Emir  of  the  Dmses.  **  We  saw/*  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  many  professions  and  trades  going 
on  in  it, — soldiers,  horse-breakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  scribes,  cooks,  tobacconists,  &c. 
There  was,  in  the  air  of  this  mingled  assemblage,  something  which  forcibly  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  description  of  an  eastern  royal  household,  as  given  to  the  Israelites  by 
3amueL    1  Sam.  viii  11—17."    Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  84. 

'  AlOTier's  Second  Journey,  p.  274. 
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that  women  were  admitted  to  them,  except  in  Persia,  when  the 
queen  was  present,  until  the  men  grew  warm  with  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2, 
3.  23. ;  Esther  i.  11.,  v.  4.  8.,  viL  1.)^ 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacbed  Writings  to 
THE  Courts  op  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they  an- 
ciently enjoyed.  *'The  eastern  monarchs  were  ever  distinguished 
for  studiously  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty,  and  thus  inspiring 
their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential  awe.  They  were  difficult 
of  access',  very  rarely  showing  themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived 
in  the  depth  of  their  vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible 
luxury,  and  gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  account^  the  summit  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity 
to  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  their  sovereign;"*  whence  the  expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt  v. 
8.)  is  to  be  explained  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  hap- 
piness, namely,  his  favour  and  protection,  especially  in  the  life  to 
come.  And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference  to  this 
custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah  (who  hesitated 
to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's  birth),  that  he  was 
Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of  God ;  thus  intimating  that  he 
stood  in  a  state  of  high  favour  and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i  19.) 
To  dwells  or  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  sovereign,  is  an  oriental 
idiom,  importing  the  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court.^ 

This  allusive  phraseolc^  beautifully  illustratesanother  very  striking 
passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from  their  very  low  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  were  contending  among 
themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest,  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel 
these  animosities,  took  a  child,  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  assured  them  that,  unless  they  were  converted,  and 
]mrified  their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  they 
tkould  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  not  be  deemed  proper 
subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  But,  continued 
Jesus  Christ,  wJiosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  (zs  this  little  child, 
the  tame  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and,  cdPter  urging  various 
cautions  against  harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he 
added.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say 
^to  you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
KT  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Matt  xviii.  1 — 10.);  referring 
to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the  great  men,  those  who  are 
highest  in  office  and  favour,  are  most  frequently  in  the  prince's  palace 
and  presence.  (EstL  i.  14. ;  1  Kings  x.  8.,  zii.  6.;  2  Kings  xxv.  19.)^ 

*  T\uB  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  lib.  t.  c  18.  Jahn,  Ardueologia  Biblica,  §  2S7. 
Aekermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  221. 

*  Among  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without  being  called  for. 
Either  iv.  1 1.  Herodotus  (book  i  c  99.)  states  Deioces  the  Mede  to  have  been  the  first 
^  instituted  this  ordinance. 

'  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  yoL  ii  pp.  322,  323. 

*  Ibid.  p.  323. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  324,  325.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  next  the  person  of  the  king 
*»  the  highest  possible  honour     See  I  Esdras  iil  7.,  iv.  42.*    Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xi. 
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On  another  occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that 
they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  requested  that  he  would 
grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt.  xx.  20 — 23.)  This  alludes 
to  the  custom  which  in  those  times  obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes; 
where  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  personages  were  respeo- 
tively  seated,  one  on  each  side,  next  the  sovereign  himself,  thus  en- 
joying the  most  eminent  places  of  dignity.  (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  19. ; 
Psal.  xlv.  9. ;  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Salome,  our 
Saviour  stated  that  seats  of  distinguished  eminence  in  his  kingdom 
were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  partiality,  but  to  those  only 
whom  God  should  deem  to  be  properly  prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with  presents  of 
some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual,  who 
accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the  profoundest  reverence, 
prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  * ;  and  the  same  practice  oon- 
tinues  to  this  day.  Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  to  carry  a  present 
to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  sdiii.  11.  26.)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  Ae 
East  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  brought  him  presents 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Allusions  to  this 
practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.;  1  Kings  x.  2.  10.  25. ;  2  Kings  v.  5.: 
see  also  1  Sam,  ix.  7.,  and  2  Kings  viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made, 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David 
looped  with  his  face  to  the  earthy  and  bowed  himself  h^tore  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.)  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign,  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  idolatry  ^ ;  and  similar 
prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants  in  the  present  day,"  On 
these  occasions,  it  was  usual  to  address  them  with  some  compliment, 
or  with  wishes  for  their  long  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after 
prostrating  herself  before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  wise 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God*  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.);  and  the 

'  It  was  (saye  ^ian)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  their  king  went  abroad,  the 
people  shonld,  according  to  their  abilities  and  occupations,  present  him,  as  he  passed 
along,  with  some  gift, —  as  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  quantity  of  com,  or  wine«  or  with  some  fimit. 
It  happened  one  day,  when  Artaxerxes  was  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  met  by  one 
Sinsetns.  The  man  being  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
hanng  nothing  to  offer,  and  observing  others  crowding  with  their  presents.  At  length  he 
ran  to  the  river  Cyras,  and  taking  up  some  water  in  both  his  hands,  he  approached  the 
monarch,  and  thus  accosted  him: — "  O  king,  reign  for  ever!  I  now  pay  my  respects  in 
the  best  manner  I  am  able.  I  present  to  Siee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cjtob: 
should  your  maj^<^  ever  pass  by  or  near  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  best  of  these  in 
my  donatives."  The  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  the  man,  commanded  his  present 
to  be  received  into  a  golden  vial,  and  afterwards  handsomely  rewarded  hiuL  ^ian,  Vsr. 
Hist  lib.  i.  cc  31,32. 

'  Quintns  Curtias,  lib.  vi  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  (editBipont):  lib.  viiL  a  5.  (p.  lib.; 

•  Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  172.;  where  an  engraving  is  given,  illustrative  of  the 
oriental  prostrations. 

*  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed  by  the  Hindoos 
to  an  European,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  something  from  him.  **  S<M^  ^J 
they,  **  can  do  every  thing.  No  one  can  prevent  the  execution  of  Saheb^s  commands.  Sahw 
is  God,"    (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iL  p.  323.) 
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Chaldsean  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — O  kiny,  live  for  evert 
(Dan.  iL  4.)  *  The  all  but  idolatrous  homage  thus  rendered  to  their 
monarchs^  was  exacted  by  their  chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all 
who  approached  them ;  and  such  was  their  pride^  that  the  refusal  of 
this  homage  never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin. 
Thus  Orsines,  a  descendant  of  Cjrrus,  who  had  refused  to  worship  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  (who  had  enslaved  Alexander  by  his  abominable  obse- 
quiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  minion's  wounded  pride.* 
Li  like  manner^  Mordecai's  refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  2.)  would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty  but 
mortified  Agagite  (Esth.  iiL  3 — 6.,  v.  13.)  been  providentially  frus- 
trated. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had  their 
names  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vL  1.)';  and  were  re- 
warded by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  Thus  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vestments  and  led  in  state  on  horseback 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head. 
(EstL  vL  8 — 11.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity 
was  invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts.  This 
was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xU.  45.),  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25.), 
Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.) ;  and  to  this  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  Rev.  iL  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  fond  of  dis- 
playing their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present  sovereign  of  Persia, 
and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  generally  appoint  for  &e  reception 
of  ambassadors  such  an  hour  as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the 
mtended  room  of  audience,  will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  bril- 
liaDcy  of  their  jewels  in  full  simshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  resplen-- 
dent  was  added  to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwards  of 
eight  centuries  ago ;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  beholders 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  effulgence:  and  some  knew  not 
which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great  luminary  of  the  day. 
Thus  Theophylact  Simocatta  *  (a  Greek  historian  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera)  relates  that  the  Persian 
king,  Hormisdas,  sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  by 
the  blazing  glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 
r^arded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress  reflect  the 

*  A  similar  salntation  is  to  this  day  giyen  in  India.  When  a  poor  man  goes  into  the 
presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  fayour,  he  says,  **  O  Father  I  thou  art  the  support  of  the 
destitate  —if a^<  thou  livetooid  agel**  Ibid.  p.  333.  Seealso  Roberts's  Oriental  Ulu*. 
tntioDS,  p.  501. 

*  Quintas  Cortins,  lib.  x.  c.  I.  vol  iL  pp.  199—201.  (edit  Bipont.) 

*  Herodotos,  lib.  viiL  c  85.  Thucjdides,  lib.  L  c  129.  Josephos,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zi  c.  6. 
The  same  practice  continaes  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman  Forte  (Baron  de  Tott's  Mem.  yoL 
il  p.  15.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Border's  Oriental  Costoms^ 
ToLl  p.  311.  5th  edit 

*  Thei^phjlact  lib.  iy.  c  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wnu  Ooseley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
tbove  remark,  in  his  Trayels  in  yarions  Countries  of  the  East,  more  particularly  Persia, 
vol  ii  p.  SS.    (London,  1821,  4tOk) 
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morning  sun-beams  ^ ;  and  it  was  probably  the  splendour  of  Solomon 
**  in  all  his  glory ^^  when  seated  on  the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  establishment,  which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba 
on  beholding  them,  that  ^^  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her^  (1  Kings 
X,  4,  5.) 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad,  they  are 
uniformly  attended  by  a  nmnerous  and  splendid  retinue :  the  Hebrew 
kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or  mules  (2  Sam.  xiiL  29. ; 
1  Kings  i.  33.  38.)  or  in  chariots  (1  Kings  i.  5. ;  2  Kings  ix.  21.,  x.  15.), 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sanu  viiL 
18.  and  xv.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the  ori- 
ental sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  For  greater  state  they  had  footmen 
to  run  before  them.  Thus,  the  rebel  Absalom  \i2A  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him.  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in  this  manner  the  prophet  Elijah, 
though  he  detested  the  crimes  of  Ahab,  was  desirous  of  paying  him 
all  that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station ;  girded  up  his 
loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  ofJezreeL  (1  Kings  xviii.  46.) 
In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an  European,  he  will 
run  before  his  palanquin  for  miles.^  Further,  the  approach  of  a  king 
was  often  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.) 
Hence  the  presence  of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner.  (Heb. 
xii.  19.  compared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15.)* 

Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or 
took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  countries,  they  sent 
harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things  for  their  passage,  and 
pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the  ways,  and  remove  all  impedi- 
ments. The  ancient  sovereigns  of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons 
to  precede  them  in  their  journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to 
clear  the  roads ;  a  very  necessary  step  in  a  country  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  public  roads.  And,  when  a  modem  Hindoo  of  rank  has 
to  pass  through  a  town  or  village,  a  messenger  is  despatched  to  tell 
the  people  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  await  his  orders.*  To  this 
practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  manifestly  alludes  (Isa.  xL  3.  con^)ared 
with  Mai.  iii.  1.,  Matt  iii.  3.,  and  Mark  i.  3.);  and  we  shall  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  SemiramiB  in 
Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.*  "  In  her  march  to  Ecbatana, 
she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain,  which  extending  many  furlonffs, 
and  being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows^  could  not  be 

■  Acts  xiL  21,  22.,  and  Joeephns's  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xyiii  c  S.  §  2.,  which  contains  an 
account  of  Agrippa's  gorgeous  arraj. 
'  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  pp.  116,  117. 

*  Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  742. 

*  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  iiu  p.  339.  Roberts's  Oriental 
Illustrations,  p.  555.  "  Hence  (Mr.  R.  states)  some  may  be  seen  sweeping  the  road, 
others  whc  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  and  some  who  are  cutting  down  branches  fnm 
the  trees  (Matt,  xxi  8.)  to  form  arches  and  festoons,  where  the  great  man  has  to  patt*** 
Ibid. 

*  Bibliotheca  Historica,  lib.  ii.  cc  13. 14.  (vol*  ii.  pp.  44 — 46.  edit  Bipont) 
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passed  without  making  a  long  circuit  Being  desirous^  therefore,  of 
leayiD^  an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a  shorter 
way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  downy  and  the  hollow  places 
to  beJUled  up  ;  and  at  a  great  expense  she  made  a  shorter  and  more 
expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day  js  called  the  road  of  Semiramis. 
Afterwards  she  made  a  process  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other 
dominions  in  Asia;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the 
mountains  and  crajggy  precipices  to  be  cut  down,  and,  at  a  vast  expense, 
made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  low  places  she 
raised  mounds,  on  which  she  erected  monuments  in  honour  of  her  de- 
ceased ^enerab,  and  sometimes  whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the 
iq)ocryphal  book  of  Baruch  (v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  images^  either  taking  them  from  Isa.  xL  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii. 
10 — 12,), .or  from  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen:  "  For 
God,"  says  he,  "  hath  appointed  that  every  high  hill,  and  banks  of 
long  continuance,  shall  be  cast  down  and  valleys  filled  up,  to  make  even 
ike  ground,  lliat  Israel  may  go  safely  in  the  glory  of  God."  The 
"  Jewish  church  was  that  desert  country  to  wmch  John  the  Baptist 
was  sent  (Matt  iiL  1 — 4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety ;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  The  desert  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  rude  state  of 
the  Jewish  church,  which  was  the  true  wilderness  meant  by  the 
prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  promised 
Messiah."  * 

V.  With  regard  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Kings  or  Israel,  as 
none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances  concerning 
them:  we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred  Writings  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  following  sources :  — 

1.  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to  them 
conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27.  xvi.  20.)  Mi- 
chaelis  is  oi  opinion  that  they  were  confined  to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace 
of  them  is  to  be  found  after  his  time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxL  7. ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23.;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  28,  29.);  and  as  both  king  and  subjects  had  a 
common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  Michaelis  thinks  that 
David  kept  niunerous  herds  there  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which 
were  ^itly  under  the  care  of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable  lands, 

*  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  xL  3.  vol.  ii.  pp.  252 — 254.  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on 
Matt  iiL  3.  A  practice  similar  to  that  ahove  described  is  recorded  hj  the  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bo«,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L; 
who  sajs  (p.  12S.)  that,  making  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came 
to  a  wilderness,  **  where  (by  a  very  great  company  sent  before  ug,  to  make  thote  poMoges  and 
piacetfitfor  ut)  a  wat  wab  cct  out  and  made  eten,  broad  enough  for  our  convenient 
passage.  And  in  the  place  where  we  pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was 
rid  and  made  plain  for  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and  bushes :  yet  there  we 
went  as  readily  to  oar  tents,  as  wc  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the  plains."  Fragments 
inpplemental  to  Calmet's  Dictionair,  No.  171.  See  similar  instances  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
Trareli,  toL  rifi.  p.  277.  Svo.  Mr.  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  toL  iL  p.  450.  and  Mr. 
Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  yoL  iiL  p.  132. 
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vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &c.  which  had  originally 
been  uninclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  property  of  state 
criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign.  These  demesnes  were  culti- 
vated by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  people  of  conquered 
countries  (1  Chron,  xxvii.  26-^-31,;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.^;  and  it 
appears  from  1  Sam.  viiL  14.,  xxii.  7.,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.,  that  the 
kings  assigned  part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of 
salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  officers  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  It  is  also  probable  firom 
1  Kings  X.  14.,  that  the  Israelites  likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money. 
These  imposts  Solomon  appears  to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's 
refusal  to  lessen  them  is  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  14.  18.) 
There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh.  v.  18.,  .to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in 
Abyssinia.* 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
quered nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam.  viiL),  but  the 
latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which  were  termed  mincha, 
or  presents,  and  were  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21. ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.,  compared  with 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25—31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign  merchants 
who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x.  15.),  afforded  a  consi- 
derable revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who,  as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive trade  (1  Kings  x.  22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the 
byssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt.     (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)^ 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among  the 
Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families,  scribes  or  ge- 
nealogists, and  judges,  retained  the  authority  which  they  had  previ- 
ously exercised,  and  constituted  a  senate  or  legislative  assembly  for 
the  cities,  in  or  near  which  they  respectively  resided.  H  Kings  xu. 
1 — 24. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.,  xxvi.  29,  30.,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The 
judges  and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  officers,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  prin- 
cipal :  — 

1.  The  most  important  officer  was  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
Second  to  the  King^  as  he  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such  was  Elkanah, 
who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is  said  to  have  been  next 
(literally  second)  to  the  hirw  Ahaz ;  Joseph  was  prime  minister  to 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xlL  40—43.);  and  Haman  to  Aha- 
suerus.  (Esth.  iii.  1.)  Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says, —  Tho^i 
shalt  he  king  over  Israel^  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee.     (1  Sam.  xvul 

'  Bnice*8  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  853.  8vo.  -^ 

*  Jalrn^  ArchflBologia  Biblica,  §  234.    Ackennann,  ArdueolQgia  Bibllca,  §  SS8.    '^' 
chaeli8*8  Clommflntariea,  toL  i  pp.  299^307. 
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17.)    From  1  Chron.  xvIiL  17.^  it  should  seem  that  this  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king's  sons. 

2.  The  Royal  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we  perhaps 
should  term  them.  (Isa.  iiL  3.,  xix.  11,  12. ;  Jer.  xxtL  11.)  Such 
were  the  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while  he  lived,  and  whom 
the  headstrong  Rehoboam  consulted  (1  Kings  xiL  6.);  and  such  also 
was  Jonathan,  Davids  uncle.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.)  In  the  Persian 
court,  the  number  of  the  royal  privy  coimsellors,  the  wise  men  that 
knew  the  times,  was  fixed  at  seven.  (Ezra  viL  14. ;  Esth.  i.  14.)  No 
sovereign  could  revoke  the  decrees  pronounced  after  deliberation  had 
with  these  officers,  and  their  counsel  had  been  given«  (EstL  L  19. ; 
Dan.  vL  8.  13.) 

3.  The  Pbophets,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as  pro- 
phets, nmy,  nevertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal  officers;  as  ^ey 
were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Thus 
Nathan  was  consulted  by  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  Elings  zxii.  7,  8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Eangs  six. 
2.);  and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kinss  xxiL  14 — 20.) 
But  the  idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  mo« 
narchs,  and  summoned  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false 
prophets.  Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets  of  Baal 
(1  Eangs  xviiL  22.  and  xxiL  6.);  as  Pharaoh  had  before  called  in  the 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians  (Exod.  viL  11.  and  viii.  18.); 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  consulted  the  magicians  and  astro* 
logers  in  his  realm,  (Dan.  L  20.) 

4.  The  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viiL  16.),  who  in  the  margin  of  our 
larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a  remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles. 
His  office  was  of  no  mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it 
was  customary  with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transac- 
tions of  their  reigns.  Whoever  discluurged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true  springs 
and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequently  be  received  into  the  greatest 
confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder  or  historiographer  (2  Sam. 
viil  16.)^  and  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his 
son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  xx.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  iv.  3.)  Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  recorder  of  the 
pious  king  Hezekiah.  (2  Eangs  xviii.  18.  37. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  In 
Esther  vi.  1.  and  x.  2.,  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  chro^ 
niclesy  written  by  this  officer. 

5.  The  Scribe  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  secretary  of  state, 
who  issued  all  the  royal  commands :  he  also  registered  all  acts  and 
decrees.  Sendah  (2  Sam.  viiL  17.^)  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  This  officer  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  3., 
2  Kings  xviii.  18.,  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  The  High  Priest,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a  theo^ 
CTBcy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  counsellors.  Zadok 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  among  the  principal  officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17. ;  1  Chron.  xviiL  16.) 

YIL  Mention  has  dready  been  incidentally  made  of  the  nu-* 
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merous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs:  the  principal 
officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
itish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow  :  — 

1.  The  Governor  op  the  Palace,  who  was  over  the  household, 
seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment  and  rank,  to  the 
stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to  superintend  their  affairs. 
To  him  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  which  belonged  to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office 
under  David  (\  Kings  iv.  6.);  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviiL 
3.);  and  Eliakim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviiL  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his  office,  a 
robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  girdle,  and  carried  on 
his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Officers,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  cSled  the  Princes  of  the 
Provinces.  They  supplied  the  ^  royal  table,  each  for  a  month,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the  tribute.  In 
2  Sam.  XX.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who  is  enumerated 
among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  is  said  to  be  over  the 
tribute :  he  was,  probably,  what  we  call  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  received  and  brought  into  the  royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  King's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person  with  whom 
the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  confidentially.  Thus, 
Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37.,  xvi.  16.);  and 
Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  this  appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning, 
and  was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal 
commands,  or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government  See 
1  Mace  X.  65.y  xi.  26,  27. 

4.  The  King's  Life-Guard,  whose  commander  was  termed  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court  of  the  Pha- 
raohs (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.,  xxxix.  L),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Israel- 
itish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain  of  the  guard  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  executing  summary  justice  on  state  criminals. 
See  1  Kings  ii.  25.  34.  In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards 
were  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of 
whose  names  commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  terms  them  the 
archers  and  slingers :  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  royal  guards  were 
armed  with  them.^ 

The  life-ffuards  of  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns,  and  subsequently  of 
Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners:  they  bore  a  lance  or  long  spear, 
whence  Aey  were  denominated  in  Greek  ^irsKovXaropss.  Among 
the  other  duties  of  these  guards  was  that  of  putting  to  death  con- 
demned persons  (Mark  vi.  27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis 
among  the  Turks  and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  so- 

*  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  508^512.    Jahn,  Arcliseologia  Biblica,  §§  835 
936.    Ackermann,  Arch«ologia  Biblica,  §§  229,  23a 
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vereign's  commands  for  punishing  any  one^  whether  by  decapitation 
or  otherwise ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East^  though 
oonsidered  degrading  among  us. 

VIIL  The  women  of  the  king's  Habem  are  to  be  considered  as 
foraiing  part  of  the  royal  equipage :  as,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  principally  destined  to  augment  the  pomp,  whidi  was  usually 
attached  to  his  office.  Notwithstanding  Moses  had  prohibited  the 
multiplication  of  women  in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines 
(Deut  xvii.  17.):  yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon, 
and  his  son  Rehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and 
too  readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils  which 
Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such  improper  con- 
nections. (1  Kings  xL  1 — 3. ;  2  Chron.  xi.  21.,  xiii.  21.)  The  Israel- 
itish  and  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no  expense  in  decorating  the 
persons  of  their  women,  and  of  the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and 
who,  as  the  Mosaic  law  prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii.  24. ;  Deut. 
xxiiL  1.),  were  procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense. 
In  proof  of  the  employment  of  Eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court,  see 
1  Kings  xxiL  9. ;  (Heb.)  2  Kings  viii.  6. ;  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33.,  xx. 
18.,  xxiiL  11. ;  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xU.  16.  Black  eunuchs  appear 
to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East ;  at  least,  we 
find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  ( Jer.  xxxviiL  7.)'  The  maids  of  the 
harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  became  his  concubines ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem, 
was  not  at  liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it. 
Hence  Adonijah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David's,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right  to  the 
kingdom,  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  seditious  person.  (1  Elings 
iL  13 — 25.)  But  though  the  king  had  unlimited  power  over  tne 
harem,  yet  the  queen,  or  wife  who  was  chiefly  in  favour,  and 
especially  the  mother  of  the  king,  enjoyed  great  political  influence. 
(1  Kings  xi.  3. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6.  and  xxiL  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  mother  of  the.  king  so  frequently  and  particularlv  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Elings  and  Chronicles.  She  evidently  held  the 
station  of  first  matron  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  modem  times  is 
enjoyed  by  a  queen  consort  The  similar  influence  of  the  reigning 
sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign,  in  modem  orientfu 
courts,  is  attested  by  ahnost  every  traveller  in  the  East.^  The  king's 
mother  appears  to  have  retained  that  dignified  title,  even  though 
she  should  survive  her  son ;  for  Maachah,  the  grandmother  of  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  is  in  one  passage  called  his  mother,  and  held  the 
dignity  of  queen  till  she  was  degraded  by  her  descendant  on  account 
of  her  idolat^.  (1  Kings  xv.  2—10. 13^ 

IX  The  PROMULGATION  OP  THE  LiAWS  was  Variously  made  at 

'  Ab,  however,  in  the  East,  ennaclui  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  power  and  tmst,  and 
were  even  prirj  connsenors  to  kings,  the  term  ultimately  came  to  signify  a  court-officer 
generally.  The  eonnch  mentioned  in  Acts  rilL  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  in- 
flaence  at  the  conrt  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the 
Kew  Testament,  toL  iv.  p.  294. 

'  F&reau,  Antiqnitas  Uebraica,  pp.  279,  280.      Jahn,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  257. 
Ickermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  231. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  oommands  or  temporary 
edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  the  people  by  the  D^US^ 
(SHOTeBiM),  who  in  our  authorised  English  version  are  termed  officers. 
Afterwards,  when  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  edicts 
and  laws  of  the  kings  werepublicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  ( Jer.  xxxiv. 
8,  9.;  Jonahiii.  5 — ^7.)'  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  bv  messengers  or  couriers,  specially  sent 
for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7.),  who  were  afterwards  termed /w^fo. 
(Esth.  viiL  10.  14. ;  Jer.  li.  31.)  Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus, 
Xerxes,  was  the  first  who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at 
certain  distances  on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  mes- 
sages and  letters  might  be  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
These  Angariy  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress  into  their  service 
men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
which  might  serve  to  accelerate  their  journey.  From  the  Persians 
this  custom  passed  to  the  Bomans  (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt. 
V.  41.,  commonly  pressed  men  into  their  service),  and  it  is  still  retidned 
in  the  East.^  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where  there  was 
always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the 
prophets  frequently  delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and  also 
in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of 
Jehovah,  the  supreme  King  of  Israel  (Jer.  vii.  2,3.,  xi.  6.,  xvii.  19, 
20.,  xxxvi  10.)  In  later  times,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
taught  in  and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii«  46. ;  Matt  zxvi. 
66. ;  Mark  xil  35. ;  Acts  iii  11.,  v.  12.)» 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and  carried  to 
its  highest  pitdh  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David  and  Sdomon,  sub* 
sisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years ;  until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his  subjects, 
when  a  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  these  (of  which 
Ephr«im  was  the  principal)  adhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  continuing 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  causes  of  this  revolution  in  the  commencement  of  Reho- 
boam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all  similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior 

*  Tlie  edicts  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  ^  appear  to  hare  been  issued  in  die  form  of 
hfirmdn,  or  written  order,  as  in  a3  Oriental  countries:  and  from  the  expression  used  bj 
Pharaoh,  in  granting  power  unto  Joseph,  we  may  infer,  that  the  people  who  received  that 
order  adopted  the  usual  eastern  mode  of  acknowledging  their  obedience  and  respect  for 
the  soTcreign.  (The  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is,  according  to  %  word  shall  nof  people 
KISS — be  ruled — alluding  eiidently  to  the  custom  of  kissing  tkfirmdn,  Qen.  xir.  40.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  besides  the  custom  of  kissing  the  signature  attached  to 
those  documents,  they  were  expected  to  bow  the  knee  (Gen.  xlL  43.)  in  the  presence  of  the 
monarchs  and  chiefs  of  the  country.**  Joseph's  brethren  bowed  thenuelvee  to  him  to  the 
earth,    (Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iL  p.  24.) 

'  Xenoph.  Cyr.  lib.  viii.  6.  17.  Herod.  viiL  9S.  Bobinson's  Lexicon,  Toce  Atto^cmm. 
Among  the  Turks,  these  Angari  or  couriers  are  called  Tatars ;  and  in  Persia  Chappars. 
**  When  a  chappar  sets  out,  t£e  master  of  the  horse  furnishes  him  with  a  single  horse:  and 
when  that  is  weary,  he  dismounts  the  first  man  he  meets  and  takes  his  horse.  There  is  no 
pardon  for  a  traveller  that  should  refuse  to  let  a  chappar  have  his  horse,  nor  for  any  other 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  his  stable."    Chardin's  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  257. 

'  Jahn,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  223.    Ackermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  227. 
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events :  the  impolicy  of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion 
erf  it ;  and  in  ihe  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  terminated  only  in 
the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into  two  distinct  nations,  one 
of  whom  has  since  disappeared.  The  limits  necessarily  assi^ed  to 
this  portion  of  our  work,  will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch 
of  this  long  series  of  discord  and  hatred. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim  had  disputed  for  the  pre-eminency.  The  former, 
whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dying  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of  its  families,  as  well  as  by  its 
power  and  wealth ;  being  allied  to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during 
the  residence  of  Uie  Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  two  remarkable 
establishments  of  Er  and  of  Jokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe 
cuTied  into  Pidestine.  (1  Chron.  iv.  18.  21.)  Judah  also  marched 
first  durii^  the  sojourning  in  the  desert  (Numb.  x.  14.),  and  reckoned 
upon  a  draiinion  which  had  been  promised  by  so  many  oracles. 
The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending  on  the  great  name  of 
Joseph,  and  on  ihe  r^ht  of  primogeniture  which  it  had  acquired  in 
consequence  of  being  adopted  by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2. ;  Gen.  xlviiL 
5. 19.),  confided  in  tibat  numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted 
to  it ;  became  powerful  during  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident 
finom  the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (1  Chron.  viL  24.) ;  and  after- 
wards rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity.  (Jodi.  xvii.  14. ; 
Judg.  L  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof,  that  Ephraim  and  Judah 
were  the  two  preponderating  tribes,  is,  that  when  tne  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2,\  they  each  received  their  allotments  be- 
fore the  western  tribes.  As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  was  apportioned  to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the 
Simeonitee  were  added  to  them.  (Josh.  zix.  1.  9.^  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  wnich  were  sister  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that  their  allotment  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive  for  them ;  and  enlarged  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting 
down  the  forests  which  abounded  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.     (Josh.  xviL  14 — 18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual  preten- 
sicms,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  should 
not  break  forth.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  distinguished  for  its 
proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
remonstrances  addressed  by  them  to  Joshua,  but  also  by  Iheir  discon- 
tented murmuring  against  Gideon,  notwidistanding  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  viiL  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah, 
in  which  their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punished,  (xii.  1 — 4.) 
The  tribe  of  Judaii,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacafic  in  its  tem^r  and 
more  sedentary  in  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to  have  cherished  a 
coolness  towiurds  the  northern  tribes.  It  never  assisted  them  in  their 
wars ;  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Deborah, 
in  which  so  many  others  are  mentioned ;  and  (what  is  particularly 
deserving  of  attention)  it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Gideon, 
although  the  enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incur* 
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eions  as  far  as  Gbza  (Judg.  yi  ^.\  wliither  they  oould  not  haya 

Ssnetrated  without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
udah^  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a  Danite, 
to  the  Philistines,  (xv.  1 1.)  Thb  old  grudge  subsisted  in  all  its 
force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Benjamite,  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim :  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  discontent  manifested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom 
at  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  x.  27.,  xL  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  the  Ephraimites: 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  Saul's  reign  we  observe  a  census, 
in  which  the  troops  of  Judali  are  reckoned  separately  from  those  of 
Israel  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David  completed  the  mor- 
tification of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ^and  of  the 
northern  tribes  which  ordinarily  followed  the  fortune  of  so  powerful 
a  neighbour ;  while  Simeon  and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as 
choice,  were  more  disposed  in  favour  of  Judah.  Hence  David, 
during  the  whole  of  his  lon^-continued  flight  frx>m  Saul,  never 
quitted  the  territory  of  Juds£  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took 
refuse  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities 
of  his  own  tribe.  (1.  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that  lasted 
seven  years ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  Abner,  and 
the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never  have  been  united 
imder  one  sceptre.  (2.  Sam.  iL  10.,  iiL  1.  9 — 12.,  v.  5.)  David  him- 
self felt  the  weakness  of  his  power.  (iiL  39.)  The  choice  of  Jeru- 
salem for  his  capital  and  for  the  centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Shiloh,  a  town  of  Ephrtdm  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had 
formerly  been  kept  (Josh.  xviiL  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  male- 
contents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage  cele- 
brated in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.)  During 
David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passive  of  the  river  Jordan  showed 
how  a  smaU  spark  kindled  a  flame  (2  Sam.  xix.  41.),  which  Sheba, 
retiring  towai^s  the  north,  was  at  hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanctuary, 
which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, — the  taxes 
levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon,  who  employed 
them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem, —  the 
little  commercial  advantage  which  Ephraim  could  derive  during  his 
reign,  in  comparison  of  «fudah,  which  tribe  was  more  commodiously 
situated  for  profiting  by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt, 
Idumaea,  and  Arabia, — the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (2  Kings 
XL  26.  28.) ;  all  these  circumstances  contributed  secretly  to  mature 
that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his  death  to  break  forth,  and 
which  the  folly  of  Rehoboam  rendered  inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  op  Israel  subsisted  imder  various  sovereigns 
during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some  chronologers ;  its 
metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
B.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  num« 
bers  had  been  reduced  by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of 
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the  lower  sort  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country ;  but 
the  nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into  capti- 
▼i^beyond  the  Euphrates.^ 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388  years;  Jerusalem  its 
capital  being  taken^  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign  Zedekiah 
being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  rest  of  his 
subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were  left  in 
JndaBa)  were  likewise  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
where  they  and  their  posterity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to 
the  divine  predictions. 

XL  The  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  133  years  after  the  sub- 
veraon  of  the  J^raeUtish  monarchy;  and  for  this  longer  duration 
various  reasons  may  be  adduced. 

1.  The  geographico-poUiical  situation  of  Judah  was  more  favourable 
tksnthatof  Israel 

In  point  of  extent^  indeed,  Israel  iar  surpassed  Judah,  the  latter 
kingdom  being  scarcely  eqnsA  to  the  third  part  of  Israel,  which  also 
exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  amount  of  its 
popoktion.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  more  advantageously 
atuated  for  commerce,  and  further  possessed  greater  facilities  of  de- 
fence firom  hostUe  attacks,  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians 
being  separated  from  the  Jews  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Israel, 
once  only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah ;  while,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devastated  the  kingdom 
of  IsraeL  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more  remote  from  the  Jews, 
could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly  as  they  watched  the  Israelites, 
whom  they  in  a  manner  continually  threatened.  Further,  the 
naturally  strong  situation  of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians 
mainly  attempted  to  reduce  by  famine)  contributed  much  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  suc- 
ceaeiully  against  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

2.  The  people  were  more  united  in  the  hingdom  of  Judah  than  in 
that  of  IsraeL 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnised  at  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and  Benjamites  more 
closely  t(^ether,  but  also  offered  a  very  powerful  attraction  to  every 
pious  person  of  the  other  tribes  to  emigrate  into  Judah.     Hence  the 

Mt  was  the  belief  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the  de- 
Mendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  retnm  into  their  own  country:  and  the  same 
notion  has  obtained  among  some  modem  Jews,  bat  neither  of  these  opimons  is  supported 
hj  histoiy.  Bi  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  twelre  tribes  (Matt, 
xix.  28.;  Luke  xxii  80.;  Acts  xxri  7.):  and  St  James  (i  1.)  directs  his  epistle  to  them; 
Int  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  passages,  that  they  were  at  that  time  gathered  to- 
gether; an  that  can  be  inferred  fh>m  them  is,  that  they  were  still  in  being.  Perhaps  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribee  according  to  the 
ancient  division;  as  we  find  the  disciples  called  the  twdve  after  the  death  of  Judas,  and 
before  the  election  of  Matthiaa.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain from  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Writers  and  of  Josephus,  that  there  were  considera- 
ble Dombers  of  Israelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  authorise  the  former 
to  ipeak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but  one  body  with  the  Jewish  nation.  Beau- 
•olve's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test    (Bu^p  Watson's  Traicts,  vol  iiL  pp.  114— 1 16.) 
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priests  and  Leyites,  as  well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites^  enriched 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  pietjr^  learnings  and  wealth*  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel^  on  the  contnuy,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  bj  whom  its  civil  af&irs  had  for  the  most 
part  been  administered^  tumults  and  internal  discord  necessarily 
arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under  Jeroboam  I. ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  other  IsraeliteSy  the  history  of  later  ages  abundantly 
attests  the  very  great  loss  sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the 
compulsory  emigration  of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never 
recovered  the  e^msion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  futh  of  the  most 
solenm  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  the  effects  of 
which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In  like  manner,  in 
ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into  decay,  in  consequence 
of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jehovah  after  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous 
religion  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  detrimental  to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  the  effect 
of  disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Samaria^ 
which  naturally  were  too  much  separated ;  and  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  manners 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  the  chief  cause — not  of  concord,  but  of 
civil  wars. 

To  this  union  among  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the 
brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  oi  Abijah  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  IsraeUtes ;  and  the  same  unanimity  and  affection 
for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  disposed  them  all  promptly 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  suSficiently 
strong  to  accomplish  their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by  factions, 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  ^airs,  were  irresolute 
under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular;  and  the 
character  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel 

Although  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  unquestionably 
much  lessened  in  point  of  extent  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  yet, 
if  we  consider  its  mtemal  power  and  stability,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  that  defection.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  separation  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets, 
in  obedience  to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii.  19.)  were  so  attached 
to  the  family  of  David,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the  laws 
on  the  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity  to  the  royal 
lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing  the  throne  of  David, 
no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  royal  family.  For,  though 
some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  more  than  once  followed  strange  gods; 
though  Asa,  disregarding  the  counsels  of  Hanani,  called  the  Syrians 
to  his  aid;  though  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  wiUi  the 
wicked  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  calamitiea 
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botK  to  Y^A  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though  Athaliah  destroyed 
all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah^  Joa»i  alone  excepted,  who 
afterwards  put  to  death  the  innocent  high  priest  Zechariah,  the  son 
of  the  very  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  and  kingdom ;  though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregar^ng  the  advice  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and 
diat  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling  the 
royal  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  indeed, 
eame  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways* ;  but  no  civil  wars  ensued, 
no  ambitious  princes  ever  disturbed  the  state ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
kingdom,  being  always  restored  to  the  lawiul  heir,  derived  advantage, 
rather  than  suffered  injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sove- 
reigns ;  and  all  orders  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  lings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives  of  sincere 
piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of  religion  to  a 
state;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who  vigilantly  watched  over 
the  religion  of  their  country,  influenced  their  sovereigns  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact,  that  the  characters 
of  the  hmgs  of  Judah  were  more  exemplary  than  those  of  the  kings  of 
Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not  wanting  wicked  and  imprudent 
Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their  errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most 
part  corrected  or  avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instructed  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sustained. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in 
which  the  royal  dignity,  polluted  by  continual  murders  and  seditions, 
gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with  the  re^  power  declined  all  regard 
fiwr  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the 
contests  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became 
£smuted ;  the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israel- 
itiflh  monarchy  nad  been  tributarv  to  it,  revolted ;  and  almost  all  the 
kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill,  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  WhUe  the  sacred  historians  re- 
peatedly record  of  various  kings  of  Judah  that  they  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  aecor(£ng  to  all  that  their  father 
David  had  done,  the  ordinary  character  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  re- 
lated with  this  stigma, —  that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  was  most 
carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah^  while  the 
vilest  idokOry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two  king- 
doms, that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.     As  a  necessary 

*  Thus,  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain  bj  Jehn,  king  of  Israel  (2  CHron.  xxii. 
7—9.);  Athaliah,  who  succeeded  Ahaziah,  by^  the  command  of  Jchoiada  the  priest 
(S  Chron.  xxiiL  14 — 16.);  Joash,  by  his  own  senrants  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  25,  26.);  and 
' .  bj  tome  of  his  subjects  who  conspired  against  him  (2  Chron.  xxt.  27.). 
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consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  far  surpassed  the  Israelites  in 
the  purity  of  their  moral  character,  and  in  the  implicit  confidence 
with  which  they  lefk  all  their  aflSdrs  to  the  Divine  Protection ;  for, 
at  the  very  time,  when  abominations  of  every  kind  were  practised 
in  Israel,  when  scarcely  a  crime  was  left  unattempted,  and  when  the 
Israelites  sou^t  all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in 
Judali,  the  **Liaw  of  the  Lobd"  was  most  diligently  studied;  and 
the  Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  volun- 
tarily risked  everything  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country,* 
In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judali  and  Israel 
furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  declaration, 
that  ^'  righteousness  exaUeth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.^  (Prov,  xiv.  34.) 

XIL  State  op  the  Hebrews  bubing  the  Babylonish 
Captititt, 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  was  far  from 
being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  **  Tliis  is  manifest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet  held  the  first  office  at  the 
court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout  friends  of  this  prophet  occupied 
important  political  stations ;  and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  king  of 
Judah,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  captivity,  was  released  from 
an  imprisonment  which  had  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was 
preferred  in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at  Babylon, 
either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  tiie  Chal- 
dsean  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the  first  of  the  kmgs ;  he  ate  at 
the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  received  an  annual  allowance,  corre- 
sponding to  his  royal  rank.  These  circumstances  of  honour  must 
have  reflected  a  degree  of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent their  being  ill  treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed 
as  respectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  respect  paid  to  J  ehoiachin,  his  son  Shealtiel  and  his 
grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  K  that  story*  of  tiie 
discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerubbabel  is  said  to  have  won 
tije  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it  is  at  least  probable  that  tiie  young 
prince,  though  he  held  no  office,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a 
privilege  which  must  have  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  aUe- 
viating  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  there- 
fore not  at  all  surprising,  tiiat,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  many,  and  perhaps  even  a 
majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behind,  believing  that  tiiey 
were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they  were,  than  they  would  be 
in  Judsea.'    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the 

*  Bemhardi  Commentatio  de  CaoBis  qaibus  effectum  sit,  nt  Begnum  Jndn  diatios  per- 
flisteret  quam  Begnum  Israel,  pp.  96 — 104.  120 — 122. 

*  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.    Josephns,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

'  Mr.  Lajard  has  delineated  and  described  nnmerons  relics  of  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  those  Jews  who  were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon  and  the 
surrounding  cities.  (DiscoTeries  in  the  Buins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  509 — 522.) 
**  These  strangers,"  he  remarks,  **  appear  to  have  clung  with  a  tenacity  peculiar  to  their 
race  to  the  land  of  their  exile.  We  can  trace  them  about  Babylon,  from  almost  the  time 
of  their  deportation  down  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  when  the  Hebrew 
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story  of  Susanna,  and  as  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms),  bad 
magistrates  and  a  prince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiacbin,  and 
after  bim  Sbealtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as 
their  princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  re* 
garded  as  their  high  priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  Grod,  was 
always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them  expressions 
of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion  afforded  many  op- 
portunities for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chal* 
daeans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.  (Dan.  v.)  By  such  insults  they  were 
made  to  feel  so  much  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes, 
their  gardens,  and  firuitM  fields ;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and 
temple ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  stranee  that  an  inspired  minstrel 
breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  agamst  the  scornful  foes  of  his 
nation.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.) 

**  If  the  Israelites  were  ill  treated  in  Assyria  after  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib  in  Judaea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  intimates,  this  calamity 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
The  Israelites  of  Media  appear  to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion, since  Tobit  advised  his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4. 
12^  13.)  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Medes  was 
not  grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Jews."* 


CHAP.  n. 

POUnOAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS,  FBOM  THEm  BBTUBH  FBOM  THE  BABY- 
LONISH CAPTIVrrT,  TO  THE  8UBVEBSI0N  OT  THEIB  CIVIL  AND  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL FOUTT. 

SBCT.  L 

POLITICAL  0IAXB  OV  THE  JEWS  UHDEB  THE  MAOCABUS,  AHD  THE  BOYBRBIOHS  OV  THE 

HSBODIAH  VAIOLT. 

L  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.c.  643),  he  authorised  the  Jews,  by  an 
edict,  to  return  into  their  own  coimtry,  with  full  permission  to  enjoy 
their  laws  and  reli^on,  and  caused  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  rebuilt.  In  the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under 
Zerubbabel,  and  renewed  their  sacrijQces :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  resumed ;  but 

traTeller,  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  wandered  oyer  the  regions  of  the  East  and  among  the 
cities  cf  the  captivity,  to  seek  the  remnant  of  his  ancient  nation."  ....  "Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  this  traveller,  it  is  still  evident  that  a  very  considerable 
Jewish  population  lived  in  the  cities  of  Babylonia.  It  has  greatly  diminished,  and  in 
some  places  has  entirely  disappeared.  A  few  families  still  linger  at  Hillah;  and  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  principal  native  trade  and  money  transactions  are  carried  on  by  Jews*  who  are 
the  bankers  and  brokers  of  the  governors  of  ihe  city,  as  they  no  donbt  anciently  were  of 
the  Abasside  Caliphs.'*  Ibid.  pp.  523,  524. 
"  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol  i  pp.  161. 168. 
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the  re-erection  of  the  city  and  temple  being  interrupted  for  several 
years  by  the  treachery  and  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  temple  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  511b.  c,  six  years  after 
the  accession  of  Cyrus.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
was  effected  by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed  by  their 
high  priests,  in  subjection,  however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.,  viL  24,),  but  with  the  full  enjoyment 
of  uieir  other  magistrates,  as  well  as  tiieir  liberties,  civil  and  religious. 
Nearly  three  centuries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  kmg  of  Syria,  when  they  were 
most  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exp^loits 
sumamed  Maccabaeus  (^3ptD  MaKani  the  Hammerer)  ^  the  soil  of 
Mattathias,  sumamed  Asmon  (from  whom  is  derived  the  appellation 
AsmonsBans,  borne  bv  tiie  princes  descended  from  him),  and  his 
valiant  brothers,  tiie  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six 
years  witii  five  successive  kings  of  Syria ;  and  after  destroying  up- 
wards of  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  ti^e  Maccabees  finally  esta- 
blished tiie  independence  of  their  own  country  and  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  tiieir  fiEtmily.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  administered 
tiie  a£^s  of  the  Jews  dunng  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  XL  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Judasa  to  a  tributary 
province  of  tiie  republic  (b.c.  59.) 

IL  Sovereigns  op  the  Hsrodian  Vamtlt^ — 1.  Julius  Caesar, 
having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood, 
but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judsea  upon  Antipater,  an  Idumsean 
by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  the  father  of  Herod  sur- 
named  the  Ghreat,  who  was  subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater 
divided  Judsea  between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to 
the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee;  which  being  at  that  time  greatiy  infested  with 
robbers,  Herod  signalised  his  courage  by  dispersing  them,  and 
shortly  afi«r  attacked  Antigonus,  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanus  in  the 
priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Tyrians.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Parthians  having  invaded  Judaea,  and  carried  into  captivity 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and  Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod,  the 
latter  fled  to  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  conferred  on  him  the  titie  of  king  of  Judaea.     By  the  aid  of 

*  He  is,  howeyer,  most  generally  supposed  to  have  deriycd  this  name  from  a  cabalistical 
word,  formed  of  M.  C.  R  I.  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  Mt  Chamoka  Baeitm 
Jehovahj  i. e.,  who  among  the  gods  it  Uke  mtto  thee,  O  Jehovah  f  (Exod.  xv.  U.)  which  letters 
might  have  been  displayed  on  his  sacred  standard,  as  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Senatus, 
Vopului  Qutf  BomanMf,)  were  on  the  Roman  ensigns.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronolug^; 
Tol.  I  p.  699. 
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the  Roman  arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after 
three  years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^ 

This  prince  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of  singular 
courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, magnificent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  apparently  di^)osed  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  one. 
But  under  this  specious  exterior  he  concealed  the  most  consummate 
duplicity.  Studious  only  how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dig- 
nity, he  regarded  no  meaiH,  however  unjustifiable,  which  might  pro- 
mote that  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavish 
expenditure,  he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  his  subjects.  In- 
exorably cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  hk  wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  family  ^ :  such,  indee(^  were  the  restlessness  and  jealousy  of 
his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his  people,  nor  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  his  subjects,  not  even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  such  a  conduct  should  procure  Herod  the 
hatred  of  his  subjects,  especially  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in 
various  plots  against  him :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies 
render  Imn,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.     These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  Herod 

'  Beansobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iit  p.  119.) 
'  ''When  Herod,**  says  the  accurate  Lardner,  **had  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  assistaDce  of  the  Bomans,  and  his  rival  Aiitigonus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boman  general  Sosius,  and  by  him  carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a 
large  sum  of  money,  persuaded  Antony  to  put  him  to  death.  Herod's  great  ie^r  was,  that 
Antigonus  might  sometime  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  the  Asroonsean  family. 
Aristobulus,  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at  eighieen 
jears  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some  affection  for  his  person. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reigpi  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus, 
grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when 
he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Sanhedrin;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
Hip,  and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Bis  beloved  wi^  the  beaodfiil  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a  public  execution,  and  her 
mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons  by 
Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by  his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  as  it 
teems,  when  they  were  at  man's  estate,  were  married,  and  had  children.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Antipater.  If  Josephus's  character  of  him  be  just,  he  was  a 
miscreant,  and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted;  in  his  last  sickness,  a 
little  hefore  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judsa,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with 
no  leas  penalty  than  that  of  death.  When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them 
all  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he 
told  them,  *  My  life  is  now  but  short;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
'nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  You  have  these  men*in  your  custody;  as 
*«oon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before  my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in 
'  ihit  soldiers  upon  them  and  kiU  them.    All  Judaea  and  every  family  will  then,  though 

*  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my  death.*    Nay,  Josephus  says,  *  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 

*  conjured  them  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to  fail  of  doing  him 
'this  honour;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail;'  these  orders,  indeed,  were  not 
executed.  But  as  a  modem  historian  of  veiy  good  sense  observes, '  the  history  of  this  his 
•most  wicked  design,  takes  off  all  objection  against  the  truth  of  murdering  the  innocents, 
•which  may  be  made  from  the  incredibility  of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.    For  this 

*  thoroughly  shows,  that  there  can  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid, 
•which  this  man  was  not  capable  of  doing.*  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
•11  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy,  and  love  of  em- 
{■re.**  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c  23.  25,  26.  28.  lib.  xvi  c  7,  8.  1 1,  12.  lib.  xvii.  c.  6. 
lirdDer's  Credibility,  part  i  book  ii.  c.  2.  §  1. 
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and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Magi^  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  bom.  (Matt  iL  1 — 3.) 
The  Jews^  who  anxiously  expected  the  Messiah^  '^  the  Deliverer,** 
were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncer- 
tainty and  expectation,  blended  with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
sequences of  new  tumults;  and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and 
usurper,  was  apprehensive  lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth 
of  a  rightful  heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satis&ctory  solu- 
tion of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in  Bethlehem  and 
its  vicinity.  (Matt  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  tiiis  crime,  Herod  died, 
having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews  by  tiie  Romans.  The 
tidings  of  his  decease  were  received  by  his  oppressed  subjects  with 
universal  ioy  and  satisfaction. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives,  although 
their  nxunber  was  greatiy  reduced  by  his  unnatural  cruelty  in  putting 
many  of  tiiem  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall  notice  only  tiiose  persons  of  whom  it 
is  requisite  that  some  account  should  be  given  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament  The  annexed  table '  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  useful  in  distinguishing  tiie  particular  persons  of  this  family, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  Evangelicfd  histories. 

ANTTPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumaeaii, 
appointed  prefect  of  Jodfloa  and  Syria  bj  Julius  Caesar. 


kEBOD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judsea^-Mariamne 

(Matt  ii  1.  Lake  L  5.), 
of  whose  offspring  the  following  are  to  be  noticed:^ 


Abistobulus,  Abohelaus.  Pmr.ip.  Hebod  Amtepab. 

-*-^     I  J  V  (Luke  iii  1. 

strangled  by  (Matt  ii  22.)  (Lake  iii  1.)  Mattxir.S. 

orderof  ^  Markvi  lA. 

Lake  m.  19,  20.  & 
his&ther.  xsiii  11.) 


Hbbod,  Hbbod  AoBiFPiy  Hbbodiib, 

king  of  Chfdds.  the  elder.  married  to  Herod  Philip. 

(Acts  xii)  (Matt  xiv.  3. 


Markvi  17. 
Lake  iii  19.) 


Bbbnicb.  Aqbippa,  janior.  Dbitbilla. 

(Acts  zxT.  IS.)  (Acts  zxY.  IS.  (Acts  zziy.  24.) 

xxri  1.  et  «eg.) 

I  From  Schalz*s  Archsologia  Hebraica,  p.  54.    Beland  has  given  a  genealogical  table 
of  the  entire  Hcrodian  family.    (Palostina,  torn,  i  p.  174.) 
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Hebod^  misDamed  the  Grreat,  by  his  will  divided  his  dominions 
amon^his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Abchelaus  he  assigned  JudsBa,  Samaria,  and  Idomasa,  with 
the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Augustus,  who  ratified 
his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial  division,  but  conferred  on  Arche- 
laus  the  title  oi  Eihnarch^  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the 
regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it  Archelaus 
entered  upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  subjects, 
who  considered  him  as  a  king ;  hence  the  evangelist,  in  conformity 
with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned.  (Matt  iL  22.)  His 
reign,  however,  ccxnmenced  inauspiciously :  for,  afler  the  death  of 
Heriod,  and  before  Archelaus  could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
finnation  of  his  &ther*s  will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous 
at  the  temple  in  consequence  of  his  refiismg  them  some  demands, 
Archelaus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.^  On  Archelaus  going  to 
Bome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (a^eeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their  crowns  from  the  Ro- 
man emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of  fifty  of  their 
principal  men,  with  a  petition  to  Augustus  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor. 
To  this  circumstance  our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable 
related  by  Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — 27.)  A  certain  nobleman  {nrfeinjs^ 
a  man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod)  went  into  afar  country 
(Italy),  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom  (that  of  Judaea)  and  to  return. 
But  his  citizens  (the  Jews^  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  (or  embassy) 
after  him  (to  Augustus  Oaesar),  saying,  *'  We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  usP  The  Jews,  however,  fiedled  in  their  request,  and 
Archelaus,  having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not  that  he  should 
reign  over  them.*  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would  go  into  a  distant 
country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his  Father ;  and  that  he  would 
return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  rejected  him.'  The  subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbu- 
lent, and  disgraced  by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans, 
and  also  by  banditti  and  pretenders  to  the  crown :  at  length,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-administration, 
made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samaritans  who  were 
joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Yienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  his  territories 
were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.^ 

*  This  circumstaDce  probably  deterred  the  HoljFamilj  from  settling  in  Jadsw  on  their 
retoni  fr<Hn  Egypt,  and  induced  tfiem  by  the  divine  admonition  to  return  to  their  former 
residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt,  ii  S2,  2S.)  Dr.  Halee's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
ToL  il  p.  717. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xrii  c.  9.  §  8.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction,  toL  I 
p.  294. 

*  There  is  an  impressfre  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Lectures  on  the 
FignratiTe  Language  of  Scripture,  lect.  y.  near  the  beginning.  (Works,  yoL  iil  pp.  85, 36.) 

*  Josephus,  Ank  Jnd.  lib.  xrii  c  1 1.  (aL  zii)  §  2.  c.  18.  (al.  xIt.) 
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3.  Hebod  Antipas  (or  AntipatCT),  another  of  Herod's  sodb,  re- 
ceived from  his  farther  the  district  of  Galilee  and  Perasa^  with  the  title 
of  Tetrarch.^  He  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  crafty  and  incestuous 
prince,  with  which  character  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  coincide ; 
for,  having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
he  forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify  whom  he  caused 
John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3.,  Mark  vi.  17.,  Luke 
iiL  19.),  who  had  provoked  her  vengeance  by  lus  faithful  reproof  of 
their  incestuous  nuptials;  though  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's 
death  to  Herod's  apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence 
raise  an  insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  hud 
snares  for  our  Saviour;  who,  detecting  his  insidious  intentions, 
termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  subsequently  ridi- 
culed by  him  and  his  soldiers.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.^  Some  years 
afterwards,  Herod  aspiring  to  the  regal  dignity  m  Judsa  was 
banished,  together  with  his  wife,  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence 
into  Spain.^ 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitb,  Gaulonitis,  and  Bataneea,  is 
mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament.  (Luke  iiL  1.)  He  is 
represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince,  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  governed  with  mildness  and  equity  ' :  on  his  decease 
without  issue,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,* 

5.  Ageippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  L,  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained  various  reverses  of 
fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the  royal  dignity.  At  first  he  re- 
sided at  Rome  as  a  private  person,  and  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him 
dead  that  Caligula  might  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order 
of  Tiberius.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire,  Agrippa 
was  <»'eated  king  of  Batansea  and  Trachonitis,  to  which  Abilene, 
Judasa,  and  Samaria  were  subsequentiy  added  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. Returning  home  to  his  dominions,  he  governed  them  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  (for  whose  gratification  he  put  to 
death  the  apostie  James,  and  meoitated  that  of  St  Peter,  who  was 
miraculously  delivered.  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.);  but  being  inflated  with 
pride  on  account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 

1  Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  term,  learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  In  itt 
primaij  and  original  signification  it  implies  a  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  coundy;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  meaning  affixed  to  it.  Bat  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the 
governors  of  a  province,  whether  their  government  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or 
not:  for  Herod  divided  his  kingdom  only  into  three  parts.  The  Tetrarchs,  however,  were 
regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimes  were  comi^imented  with  the  title  of  kmg^  (Matt  xiv. 
9.)  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Wat8on*s  Tracts,  voL  iiL  p.  123.)  The 
Bomans  conferred  this  title  on  those  princes  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  elevate  to  the 
regal  dignity;  the  Tetrarch  was  lower  in  point  of  rank  than  a  Boman  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Schulzii  Archseol.  Hebr.  pp.  18,  19.    Jahn,  AichssoL  BibL  §  240. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviil  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  xvil  c.  8.  §  1.  Ub.  xviii.  c  5.  §  4.    De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  33.  §  8.  lib.  it  c.  6. 

§  ^'  * 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xriii  o.  4.  §  S. 
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with  a  noisome  and  painAil  disease,  of  which  he  died  at  CaBsarea  in 
the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23.)  ^ 

6.  Herod  Agkippa  IL,  or  Junior^  was  die  son  of  the  preceding 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
Claudius:  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing 
die  whole  of  his  dominions.  These  were  again  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Roman  procurator  or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first 
king  of  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  of  Batanasa,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene, 
to  wluch  other  territories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he 
seems  to  have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  Kinff.^  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  luster  Bemice  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his  masterly 
defence  (Acts  xxvi),  where  he  is  expressly  termed  a  king.  He  was 
the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian  family,  and  for  a  long  time 
survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  page  126.,  the 
two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  viz. 

(1.)  Bebnige,  the  eldest  dau^ter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and 
Bister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13.  23.,  xxvi.  30.),  was  first  married 
to  her  unde  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose  death,  in  order  to 
avoid  tiie  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  This  connection  being 
soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and  became  tiie  mistress, 
first  of  Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titus,  who  would  have  married  her, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Bomans,  who  were  averse 
\o  such  a  step.' 

(2.)  Dbdsilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was  equally  cele- 
brated with  Bemice  for  her  profli^y.  She  was  first  espoused  to 
Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  kinj?  of  Comagena,  on  condition 
of  his  embracing  the  Jewish  religion ;  out  as  he  afterwards  refused 
to  be  circumcised,  she  was  given  in  marrii^e,  by  her  brother,  to 
Azizus  king  of  Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite.  When  Felix 
came  into  Judaea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judaea,  he  persuaded 
her  to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josephus  ^  savs  tliat 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  become 
&e  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister  Bemice, 
who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on  account  of  her  beauty.^ 

>  JotephoB,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xviii  cc  5^8. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xix.  c  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  IL  cc.  12, 13. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zix.  c  1.  §  1.  lib.  zx.  a  7.  §  8.  Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  11  c  81. 
Soetonins  in  Tito,  c  7.    Juvenal,  Sat  Ti.  155. 

<  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  7.  §  1,  2.    Acts  xxiv.  24. 

»  Schnlzii  Arcb«dogia  Hebraica,  pp.  49—69.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  429— 
444-  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol  L  IkkA  i.  ch.  i.  §§  1—11.  (Works,  voL  i  pp.  11—30 
«Ta  or  vol  i  pp.  9—18.  4to.)    Carpaovii  Antiquitates  Hobraw  Gentis,  pp.  15—19 
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SECT.  n. 

rOLITIOlL  nAXB  OF  THB  JBW8  UHDER  THB  BOMAH  PROOUSATOBSy  TO  THE  SUBVBHSiaH 
OF  THSIB  GIYIL  AJSfD  B0GLBSIA8T1CAL  POUTT. 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Bomans  had  created  in  favonr 
of  Herod  the  Grreat,  was  of  short  duration ;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archelaus, 
which  comprised  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  being  reduced  to  a 
Boman  province  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Bomak 
Pbocubators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the  imperial 
revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital  causes : 
and  on  accoimt  of  their  high  dignity  ihej  are  sometimes  called  Gt>- 
vemors.  They  usually  had  a  council,  consisting  of  their  friends  and 
other  chief  Bomans  in  the  province ;  with  whom  they  conferred  on 
important  questions.^  During  the  continuance  of  the  Boman  Be- 
public,  it  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus'  (Esapproved  of  the  introduction 
of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some  instances  permitted  by 
Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompanied  Germanicus*  into  Germany 
and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was  with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Ger- 
manicuB  she  contributed  to  inflame^:  and  though  Ctecina  Severus 
afterwards  offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconveniences, — not  to  say  abuses,  that 
would  result  from  the  political  influence  which  the  wives  mi^ht  exer- 
cise over  their  husbands),  his  motion  was  rejected^,  and  tibey  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  procurators  to  their  respective  provinces.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem* 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19.)  The  procurators  of  Judaea  resided  principally  at 
Csesarea^,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country, 
and  occupied  the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were  apprehended, 
they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their  presence  and  influence, 
they  might  restore  order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accompanied 
by  cohorts  (Im'sCpai,,  Acts  x.  1.)  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary 
cohorts,  but  distinct  companies  of  military :  each  of  them  was  about 
one  thousand  strong.^  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  gar- 
risoned in  Judaea ;  five  at  Cassarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  command  the 
temple,  and  part  in  the  praetorium  or  governor's  palace. 

These  procurators  were  Bomans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  sometimes  fireedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24 — 26., 

*  Josephiis  (Ani,  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  §  4.  and  de  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  iL  a  16.  §  I.)  mentions 
instances  in  which  the  Roman  procurators  thos  took  coonsel  with  their  assessors. 

*  Snetonios,  in  Aagosto,  c  24. 

'  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  iL  cc.  54,  55.  lib.  L  cc.  40,  41. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  L  c.  40. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  iiu  cc  38,  84. 

■  Josephns,  Aut.  Jud.  lib.  xyiii.  c  8.  §  1.  lib.  zx.  c.  5.  §  i.    De  BelL  Jud.  UK  iL  c  9« 
§  2.    Tacit.  HUt  lib.  iL  c  79. 
'  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  L  pp.  330 — 335. 
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ixTi.  3.  22 — 27.)  was  a  fireedmaii  of  the  emperor  Claudius  S  with 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not  by 
the  senate,  but  by  the  Caesars  tliemselves,  into  those  provinces  which 
were  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the 
emperor's  own  disposal  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  repression 
of  tumults;  some  of  them  held  independent  jurisdictions,  while  others 
were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  governor  of  the  nearest  pro- 
yince.    Thus  Judaea  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

II.  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with  great 
reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay : 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  national 
liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
(for  the  particular  passages  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited*)  that  they 
practised  their  own  religious  rites,  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  in 
tbeir  synagogues,  followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much 
according  to  their  own  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  high  priests,  and 
council  or  senate ;  they  inflicted  lesser  punishments ;  they  could  ap- 
prehend men  and  bring  them  before  the  council ;  and  if  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  necess£ury,  could  be  assisted  by  them,  on  requesting  them 
of  the  governor.  Further,  they  could  bind  men  and  keep  t£em  in 
eustody;  the  council  could  likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take 
ex^ninations ;  they  could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could 
inflict  scourging  in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xxv.  3. ;  Matt.  x.  17. ; 
Mark  xiii.  9.);  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 
questions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them  the 
Roman  praetor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.*  Beyond  this, 
however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for,  when  tEey  had  any 
capital  offenders,  they  carried  them  before  the  procurator,  who 
usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they  stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  pronounced  sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He 
was  the  proper  judge  in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of 
the  Jews  had  taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pronounced 
sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  evident 
from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  judging,  but  not  of 
condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  from  their  acknowledgment  to 
Pilate — It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii. 
31.);  and  likewise  from  the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a 
condenmed  criminal  to  them  at  the  passover  (tlohn  xviiL  39,  40. ), 
which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  as  well  as  from  hia  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
crucify  wid  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ*  (John  xix.  10.) 

'  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

'  See  Dr.  Lardnei's  Ci^dibilitj,  part  I  book  il  c  2.  where  the  yarious  passages  are  ad- 
duced and  fully  considered. 

'  Cod.  lib.  i  tit.  9.  L  8.  de  Jndseis. —  As  the  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as  a  sect  of 
the  Jews,  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  This  circumstance  wilTaccount  for  Saint 
Paul's  blaming  the  Corinthian  Christians  for  carrying  their  causes  before  the  lioman  prartor, 
»Mie«Mi  of  leaving  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.    (1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 7.) 

*  The  cclehra^  Boman  jurist,  Ulpian,  states  that  the  gOTcrnors  of  the  Boman  pro 
VOL.  III.  K 
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III.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  under  the 
Romans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  best  known^  and  most  frequency 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings, — He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judasa  about  the  year  a,d. 
26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel 
governor,  sanguinary,  obstinate,  and  impetuous ;  who  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Juda^  by  persisting  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the 
effigies  of  Tiberius  Caesar  that  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by 
other  acts  of  oppression,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.' 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he  de- 
livered up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  his  better  judgment,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  had  held  his  office  for  ten 
years,  having  caused  a  number  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  injured  people  sent  an  embassy  to  Yitellius,  proconsul 
of  Syria,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  mal-administration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead 
before  he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the  year  of 
Christ  41.« 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judaea  being  again 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it  was  confided  to 
Antonius  Felix  ;  who  had  originally  been  the  slave,  then  the  freed- 
man  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  mflucnce  of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a 
freedman  of  that  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of 
Judaea.  He  liberated  that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the 
verj/  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he  was 
in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incontinent,  intern* 
perate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did  his  administration 
become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before  Nero,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  powerful  interposition  of  Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  con- 
dign punishment.  His  third  ^  wife,  Drusilla,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  before  these  persons  that  St  Paul,  with  singular 
propriety,  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to 
come.  (Acts  xxiv.  25.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  A.  D.  60,  the 
government  of  Judaea  was  committed  to  Portius  Festus,  before 

yinces  had  the  right  of  the  sword;  which  implied  the  authority  of  punishing  mak&etors; — 
aa  aathority  which  was  personal,  and  not  to  be  transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  S.  de  O^no 
Froconsulis.)  And  Josephus  states  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iu  c.  8.  §  1.)  that  Coponius,  who 
was  sent  to  goTem  Judoa  as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archelans,  was  inrested 
hj  Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and 
ftofane  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  c.  2.  §  6.)  The 
case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56, 57.)  has  been  urged  by  some  learned  men 
as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  do  not  support  this  assertion.  Stephen,  it  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the 
great  council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  but  no  where  do  we  read  that  they 
had  collected  votes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or  even  to  pronounce  him  guilty  ; 
all  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  if  the  proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stepbeo 
could  finish  his  defence,  a  sudden  tumult  arose;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with 
one  accord  upon  him,  and  casting  him  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  before  the  affair  could 
be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.    Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  592. 

>  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §§  1,  2. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  xviiL  c.  4.    Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  ii.  cc  7,  8. 

'  Claudii  Commentatio  de  Felice,  pp.  62,  63. 
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1)10111  Paul  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews 
(Acta  xxY.),  and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of  Caesar.  Finding 
Us  province  over-run  with  robbers  and  murderers^  Festus  strenuously 
exerted  himself  in  suppressiog  their  outrages.  He  died  in  JudaM 
about  the  year  62.^ 

The  utuation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned  procurators 
was  truly  deplorable.  '  Distracted  by  tumults  excited  on  various  oc- 
canons^  their  oountrv  was  over-run  with  robbers  that  plundered  all 
the  villages  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high  priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But, 
of  all  the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor^  and  so  extremely  avaricious 
that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and  allowed  them  to 
fi»Uow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impunity.  Hence  considerable 
numbers  of  the  wretched  Jewsj  with  their  families,  abandoned  their 
cative  country ;  while  those  who  renuuned,  being  driven  to  despera- 
tion, took  up  arms  against  the  Romans  ^  and  thus  commenced  that 
war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
e»mf  of  their  name  and  nation.^ 


CHAP.  IIL 


COURTS  OF  JUDIOATUBE,  LEGAL  PRO0CEDINO8,   AND  ClUHINAL  LAW  OF 

THE  JEWS. 


SECT.  L 

nWISH  OOUBT8  OF  JUDICATUBB,  A»l>  LEGAL  PROCBBDINQfi.* 

L  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gate  of  the  City  was  the  Seat 
OF  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates  were  made,  com- 
plaints were  heard  and  justice  done,  and  all  public  business  was  trans- 
acted. Thus  Abraham  made  the  acquisition  of  his  sepulchre  in  the 
presence  of  all  those  who  entered  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Hebron* 
(Gen.  xxiii.  10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  lus  son  Schechem  proposed 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it  to  the 

Kople  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  24.)    In  later  times  Boaz, 
ring  declared  his  intention  of  marrving  Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem caused  her  kinsman  to  resign  his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the 

*  Joeephaa,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  zx.  c  8.  §§  9,  10.    De  Bell.  JocL  lib.  ii.  c  14.  §  1. 

*  Jotephiu,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  zz.  cc.  8.  11.    De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  iL  cc  9,  10. 

*  Scholxii  Ardueologia  Hebraica,  ppw  59 — 66. 

*  Besides  the  aathoritiea  inddentallj  cited  io  the  coarse  of  this  section,  the  following 
▼Oiks  hare  been  constdted  for  it,  thronghoat;  viz.  Schahdi  ArchsBologia  Hebraica, 
pp.  66^81. ;  Calmet,  Dissertation  sor  la  Police  des  H^breox  (Dissertations,  torn.  i. 
Rk.  187—204.);  Alber,  Hermeneutica  Vet.  Test.  pp.  234—288.;  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov. 
T«t  pp.  575— 594.;  Branings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  99 — 107.;  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews, 
voL  it  pp.  30 — 41.;  Jahn,  ArchsDol.  Biblica,  §§  243 — 248.;  Ackermann,  Archieol  Bibl 
K  «37-24a. 
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proper  conveyance  to  the  estate.  (Ruth  iv.  1 — 10,)  After  the  d^ 
feat  of  the  rebel  Absalom^  David  sat  in  the  gate ^  to  administer  justice. 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8.)  And  Mordecai  sat  in  the  hinges  gate  at  Shushan^  in 
a  judicial  capacity.  (EstL  ii.  19.) 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  gates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of 
justice^  the  judges  appear  to  have  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the 
Gate  (Deut.  xxii.  15.,  xxv.  7.);  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  hus- 
bandmen, who  went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return 
until  night,  the  city  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of  public 
displeasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most  carefully  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were  brought  before  them. 
The  same  practice  obtained  after  the  captivity.  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The 
Ottoman  Court,  it  is  well  known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the 
Portey  from  the  distribution  of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public 
business  at  its  gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the 
same  practice  obtained ;  and  we  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhami^  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment^  To  the  practice  of 
dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are  numerous  allusions 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  instance,  in  Job  v.  4.  the  children  of 
the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in  the  gate  ;  that  is,  they  lose  their 
cause,  and  are  condemned  in  the  court  of  judgment.  The  Psalmist 
(cxxvii.  5.),  speaking  of  those  whom  God  had  blessed  with  many 
children,  says  that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed^  but  they  shall  speak  with 
the  enemies  in  the  gate;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  Bhall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want  of  justice 
when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of  judicature.  Compare 
Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  23. ;  Lament,  v.  14. ;  Amos  v.  12.,  in  all 
which  passages  the  gate^  and  elders  of  the  land  or  of  the  gatCy  respec- 
tively denote  the  seat  of  justice  and  the  judges  who  presided  there. 
And  as  the  gates  of  a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  this 
circumstance,  when  he  said,  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
his  church  ^Matt.  xvi.  18.);  that  is,  neither  the  strength  nor  policy 
of  Satan  or  nis  instruments  shall  ever  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judicature 
in  their  synagoguesy  where  they  punished  offenders  by  scouring. 
(Matt.  X.  17. ;  Acts  xxii  19.,  xxvi.  11.)  After  their  example.  Dr. 
Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  first  Christians  held  courts 
for  determining  civil  causes,  in  the  places  where  they  assembled  for 
public  worship,  called  your  synagogue  in  the  epistle  of  James, 
(ii.  2.  Gr.)  It  is  evident,  he  adds,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  not  of 
their  assembly,  but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
from  his  mentioning  tlie  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable  or 
less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context  shows, 
that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of  the  Apostle's 
thoughts.' 

»  Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  plates  xiy.  xv.  pp.  8,  9. 
'  Macknight  on  James  ii.  2. 
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n.  On  tlie  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  knd  of  Canaan, 
Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers  in  all.  their 
gates^  throughout  their  tribes  (Deut.  xvL  18.);  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judidal  authority  in  the  neighbouring  villages;  but  weighty 
causes  and  appeals  were  carried  before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of 
the  commonwealth.  (Deut  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these 
inferior  judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  e&ch  college 
of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned  out  of  the  tribe 
of  LevL^  These  judges  existed  in  the  time  of  that  historian';  and, 
although  the  rabbinical  writers  are  silent  concerning  them,  yet  their 
silence  neither  does  nor  can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness 
and  magistrate,  who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  in  its  various  pre- 
cepts, and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue,  ad- 
ministered justice  to  the  people :  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the 
name  of  elders  became  attached  to  them.  Many  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  they  were  also  called  rulers. 
(Luke  xii.  58.,  where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.)'  The  law 
of  Moses  contidned  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery.  (Exod. 
x^diL  8.),  and  partiality ;  enjoimng  them  to  administer  justice  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the 
seat  of  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man  ought  to  have  any 
pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought  he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man 
in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii.  3.  6,  7. ;  Lev.  xix.  15. ;  Deut  L 
17.,  xvL  18, 19.)  The  prophet  Amos  (viiL  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt 
judges  of  his  time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling 
an  article  of  dress  as  a  pdr  of  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  bribe,  to  conr 
denm  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make  them  a  pre- 
sent of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their  wives  in  Asia,  to 
this  day,  go  richly  clotiied  in  costly  silks  given  them  by  those  who 
We  causes  depending  before  them.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the 
early  ages  after  the  settiement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  tiiat  their 
judges  rode  on  white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v.  10.),  as 
the  MoUahs  or  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  in  Persia^  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.^ 

*  Josephns,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  Schnlzii  FtoluBio  de  yariia  JndsBomm  erroribufl  in 
T^eicriptione  Tempi!  IL  §  xr.  pp.  27— 82.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Beland's  Treatise  De 
Spoliig  Templi  Hierosolymitani.    Trajecti  ad  Bhenum,  1775.  Svo. 

*  Josephna,  de  BeU.  Jad.  lib.  ii  c.  20.  §  5. 

'  Emesti  Institntio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iii  c.  10.  §  78.  p.  856. 

*  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  136. 

*  Harmer's  Obsenrations,  voL  iL  p.  817. 

*  **  We  met,  one  day,  a  proceasion,  consisting  of  a  family  returning  firom  the  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes  announced  the  joyful  event.  A  white-bearded  dd  man, 
riding  on  a  white  ata,  led  tlie  way  with  patriarchal  grace;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or 

'  accompanied  him,  were  continually  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  almost  dis- 
mounting him  with  their  salutations.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  .wives,  each  riding  on 
thigh  camel;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  side,  while  they  occasionally 
stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The  women  continually  uttered  a  remarkably  shrill  whistle. 
It  was  impossible,  viewing  the  old  man  who  led  the  way,  not  to  lemeraber  the  expressiou 
in  Judges  t.  10."— Jcwett's  Christian  Besearches,  p.  163. 
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III.  From  these  inferior  tribunals^  appeals  lay  to  a  higher  courts 
iQ  cases  of  importance.  (Deut  xviL  8 — 12.)  In  Jerusalem,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts  in  which  David's 
sons  presided  Psalm  czziL  5.  seems  to  allude  to  them :  though  we 
do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tribunal  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
earlier  than  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.)  It 
was  composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  pre- 
sidents, — one  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,  and  another  who  sat 
in  the  name  of  the  kmg.  The  judicial  establishment  was  re-orga« 
nised  after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judges,  inferior  and 
superior,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  But  the  more  difficult 
cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the  ruler  of  the  state^ 
or  before  die  high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  a 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted,  which  is  first  mentioned 
under  Hyrcanus  11.  * 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seventy-two 
counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  but  who  never  fulfilled  the  office  of 
judges),  is  by  the  Talmudists  denominated  Sanhedbik,  and  is  the 
great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
most  probably  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was 
composed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  imder  the  chief  pre- 
sidency of  the  high  priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ; 
the  first  of  whom,  called  the  Father  of  tlie  Council^  sat  on  the  right, 
as  the  second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakatn^  or  the  fVise 
Man,  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president  The  other  assessors,  or 
members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions  of  persons, 
viz.  1.  The  ^KpyiepsUy  or  Chief  Priests,  who  were  partly  such  priests 
as  had  executed  the  Pontificate,  and  partly  the  princes  or  cluefs  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of  priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honour- 
able title: — 2.  The  UpBo^xmpoiy  or  Elder s^  perhaps  the  princes  of 
tribes  or  heads  of  families; —and,  3.  The  Tpa/AfiaTshy  Scribes,  or  men 
learned  in  the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  this  tribimal :  most  probably,  those  only  were  as- 
sessors, who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  nominated  to  it  by 
royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have  sat  in  a.  semicircular 
form ;  and  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting  in  judgment  Jesus  Christ 
is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xiz.  28.,  and  St.  Pam  in  1  Cor.  vL  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple ;  but  they  are  contradicted 
by  Josephiis^,  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Temple,  where  this  council  was  in  all  probability  convened ; 
though  in  extraordinary  emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high 
priest's  house,  as  was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
authority  of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all  causes, 
which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts;  and  also 
took  cognisance  of  the  general  afiairs  of  the  nation.     Before  Judsea 

•  Joscphua,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c  9.  §  S. 

•  Joeepbos,  De  Bell.  Jad  lib.  ▼.  c  4.  § 2.;  lib.  vL  c  6.  §9. 
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was  Babject  to  the  Roman  power^  the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cases^  but  not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
being  (as  we  have  already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  Council.* 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  there 
were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes:  two  of  these  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  concerning  these  tribunals,  but  they 
certainly  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who, 
^  by  images  taken  from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner 
represents  the  different  degrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respective 
heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you^  that  whosoever  is  angry 
,  with  his  brother  tvithout  a  cause^  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Judgment  ; 
and  wliosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
COUNCIL ;  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Tlwu  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
HELL  FiBE.  (Matt.  V.  22.)  That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  cause- 
less and  unprovoked  resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall 
be  punished  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
court  of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport  him 
to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the  object  of 
derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still  severer  punishment, 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  Council  imposes.  But  he  who  shall 
load  his  fellow-Christian  with  odious  appellations  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, shall  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  punishments, — equal  to 
fliat  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  *: " — which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children  to 
Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the  Jews  in  our 
Savour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the  damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  in  a  town 
or  village,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  there  was  a  tribunal  of  three 
judges :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers  have  erroneously  imagined 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  belonged,  rather  than  to  the  ^eat  San- 
hedrin. But  both  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus 
are  silent  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  Jahn  is  of 
opinion  that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators,  which 
the  Boman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes ;  as  the  Tal- 
mudists themselves  state  that*  one  judge  was  chosen  by  the  accuser, 
another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by  both  parties.  It  appears, 
however,  that  only  .petty  affairs  were  cognisable  by  this  tribunal. 
The  reference  to  arbitrators,  recommended  to  Christians  by  St  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  vL  1 — 5.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  archives  or 
registries :  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  wa3  such  a  repository  at 

■  Dr.  Ligfatfoot  has  giveD  a  list  of  sixteen  presidents  who  directed  the  Sanhedrin  from 
the  captiTity  till  its  dissolution.  (Prospect  of  the  Temple,  eh.  zxii.  §  I.  Works,  toL  ix. 
pp.  S42— 346.     Sto.  ed.) 

<  Harwood*s  Introduction  to  the  l)ew  Test  toL  ii  pp.  188,  189. 
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Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Eomans  *,  and  whidi  waa 
furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for  recording  the  proceedings- 
From  this  place,  probably,  St.  Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vL  and  vii. 
These  tribunals  also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officers  (yirrfpirtu. 
Matt  V.  25,),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or 
messengers ;  and  others  whose  oflSce  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees  into 
execution,  viz.  1.  The  irpaKTopss^  or  exactors^  whose  business  it  was 
to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court;  and,  2.  The  /Saaravlarouy  or 
tormentoi'Sy  those  whose  office  it  was  to  examine  by  torture :  as  thi^ 
charge  was  devolved  on  gaolers,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  woni 
fiaaavUrrris  came  to  signify  a  gaoler.* 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard,  and  judg- 
ment was  executed  in  the  mominff.  According  to  the  Talmud* 
capital  causes  were  prohibited  from  being  heard  in  the  night,  as  also 
were  the  institution  of  an  examination,  the  pronouncing  of  sentence, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and 
it  was  enjoined  that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be 
deferred  until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction 
was  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judgments  could  be 
executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  end 
and  design  of  capital  punishment  expressed  in  Deut.  xviL  13.  viz. 
That  all  the  people  might  hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt- 
xxvi.  5.  that  the  chief  priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews 
were  at  first  afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  peoi)le :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  tiie  Galilseans 
more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  were  the  country- 
men of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  traitor  Judas  pre- 
sented himself  to  them,  their  fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure  must 
have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.*  Of  advocates,  such  as 
ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  of  this  practice  we  have  a  memo- 
rable instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  16 — 28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the 
city  gate,  where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away 
their  time,  Michaelis  tiiinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom 
might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  some- 
times assist  witii  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in  their 
own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably  this  is  alluded 
to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.*  From  the  Romans,  the  use 
of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  another,  might 
have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In  this  view  the  word  Ilapa/cXiyToy,  or 
advocate,  is  applied  to  Christ,  our  intercessor  who  pleads  the  cause  of 

■  Joeephns,  De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  tL  c  S.  §  8. 

*  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  voce.  '  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

*  And  also  among  the  Marootzee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  — 
CampbeU*s  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  (London,  1822.  Svo.) 
From  this,  and  other  coincidences  with  Jewish  observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Marootzee  are  of  Jewish  or  Arabian  ori^n. 

*  Michaeli8*s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol  iv.  pp.  320 — 323. 
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mners  with  his  Father.   (1  John  li  1.)     The  form  of  proceeding 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature,  were 
said  to  be  wporyeypafifihfoi  gi9  tcpiaiv^  because  they  were  cited  by  post- 
ing up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these  judgment  was 
poblished  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek  writers  applied  the  term 
wpoysyf)aftfiivov9  to  those  whom  the  Romans  called  proscriptos  or 
proscrtbedy  that  is,  whose  names  were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some 
public  place,  as  persons  doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  offered  to  who- 
ever would  kill  diem.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  TrpoyaypofifjJvot 
ti9  TovTo  TO  Kpifui^  foTc  Written  to,  or  before  described  for,  this  con^ 
demnatiofiy  denote  those  who  were  long  before  described,  in  the  ex- 
amples of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that  sinned,  the  antediluvians,  the 
people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in  the  condemnation  of  these  sinners  God 
has  shown  what  he  will  do  to  all  others  like  them.^  In  the  ISacred 
Writings  all  false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most 
openly  proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  Apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  persons  are. 

2.  He  who  entered  the  action  went  to  the  judges,  and  stated  his 
aBair  to  them ;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with  him  to  seize  the  party 
and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our  Lord  alludes,  when  he  says 
(Matt  V.  25.),  Agree  with  thine  adversary  while  thou  art  in  the  way 
mth  him,  before  thou  art  brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  con- 
demned. On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  presented  themselves  before  the  judges ;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Deut.  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers  inform 
us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belonging  to  the  court,  one 
of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the*  judge,  who  wrote  the  sen- 
tence of  acquittal :  and  the  other,  on  his  left  hand,  who  wrote  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this  custom,  probably,  our  Saviour 
referred  (Matt  xxv.  33.)  when,  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he 
says,  that  he  will  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  be  a&- 
quitted,  and  the  goats  on  his  left,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled  by  the 
magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when  he  denounces 
a  vDoe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  the  writers  that 
vrite grievousness,  (Isa.  x.  1.  marpnal  rendering.)^  The  judges  sat, 
while  the  defendants  stood,  particularly  during  the  examination  of 
witnesses.     Thus,  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.  (Matt  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's  first  care 
was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if  he  really  were 
guilty :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel;  and  make  confession  unto  him.  (Josh.  vii.  19.)  To  this  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews,  St  I^aul  seems  to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy  is 

*  Par]charst*8  and  Schletuner's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  Toce  tlpcypa^.    Booth- 
royd  on  Jude,  4. 
'  Harmer'8  Obsenrations,  vol  u.  pp.  519— A21. 
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Tie  that  eondemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alhweth  (Rom. 
xiv.  22.) ;  that  is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thii^,  does 
hot  reaUy  and  effectually  condemn  himself  in  the  sight  of  God  by 
denying  it.  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  3ie  court,  the 
criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore  Nicodemus  said  to 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it 
hear  him^  and  know  what  he  dothf  (John  viL  51.)  If,  during  the 
trial,  the  defendant,  or  supposed  criminal,  said  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleased either  the  judge  or  his  accuser,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
latter  to  smite  him  on  the  face.  This  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxiii.  2.),  and  the  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to 
this  day.* 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness  was 
not  sufficient :  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and  unimpeachable  witnesses. 
CNumb.  XXXV.  30. ;  Deut  xviL  6,  7.,  xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of 
Moses  is  silent  concerning  the  evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that 
it  was  prohibited  on  account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex ! 
He  also  adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak  what  was 
untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  of  punishment.  Most  likely, 
this  was  the  exposition  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  last  age  of  their  political  existence.*  The  party 
sworn  held  up  his  right  hand,  which  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whost 
mouth  speaketh  vanity  y  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 
In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  the  formula 
of  the  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judicial  one,  or  taken  on  any  other 
solemn  occasion.  A  formula  was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen, 
(Lev.  V.  1. ;  1  Bangs  viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  adjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an 
answer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was  most 
severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.,  xxiii.  1 — 3.)' 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  means  of  de- 
cision, recourse  was  had  to  the  lot.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  Joshua,  to  which  there 
are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  book 
of  Psalms.  And  it  should  seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.,  and  xviii.  18. 
that  it  was  used  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though, 
probably,  only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  cases, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  in 
order  to  discovery  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party  (Josh.  vii.  14 — 18. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  37—45.) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  the 
case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed,  which  the  whole  people  had  taken, 
or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  name.^ 

'  Morier's  Second  Joumej,  p.  96.    Hanway*8  Travels,  yoL  i  p.  299. 

*  Michaelifi*8  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  p.  S25.  Schnlzii  ArchflooL 
Hebr.  p.  74.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  8.  §  15. 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  342,  843.  Bninings  says,  that  in  cases  of 
idolatry,  the  Jews  assert  the  admissibility  of  false  witnesses;  bat  be  gives  no  aathority  for 
this  statement. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  957—^59. 
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A  pecaliar  mode  of  eUciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
%  woman  suspected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be  brought  by  her  hus- 
band to  the  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the  temple ;  where  she  took 
an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating  tremendous  punishment  upon  her- 
eelf.  The  form  of  this  process  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial 
by  ordeal  that  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at 
length  in  Numb.  v.  11 — 31.,  to  whioh  the  rabbinical  writers  have 
added  a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punishment 
vhich  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  overtook  her.* 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  day-time ;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  our  Saviour's 
mock  triaL  (xxii.  66.)'  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  condemnation  in  this  manner : — He  is  guilty  of 
death,  .(Matt.  xxvL  ^^,)  In  other  countries,  a  person's  condemnation 
was  announced  to  him  by  giving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittal 
by  giving  him  a  white  stone.     Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus : — 

Mo6  erat  antiquus,  nxveit  tUrisque  lapiUis, 
His  dtJtmnare  reoa,  iUU  abaolvere  culpA. 
Nunc  quoque  sic  lata  est  sententia  tristis 

Uws.  Ub.  XT.  41—43. 
A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  obtains. 
Which  life  or  death  bj  suffrages  ordains: 
White  stones  and  hlaek  within  an  am  are  cast; 
The  Jirst  absolve,  bat  fate  is  in  the  last 

Dbtdsk. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics'  have  supposed  that  our 
Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  conqueror  a  white 
itone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written^  which  no  man  knoweth, 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it;  which  may  be  supposed  to  signify —  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients 
were  inscribed  with  characters ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  B  was  the  token 
of  condemnation : 

Et  potis  es  nigmm  Titio  pnefigere  Theia, 

Sat.  ir.  13. 

Fixing  thy  stigma  on  the  brow  of  vice. 

DRUMXoinx 

'  Sdialzii  ArchieologiA  Hebraica,  pp.  79,  SO. 

*  For  a  ftill  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  Jesas  of  Naza- 
reth, the  reader  is  necessarilj  referred  to  Dr.  Pickering's  accorate  and  elegant  translation 
fipom  the  French  of  M.  Dnpin's  "Trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  and  PUatej'*  which  is 
reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  Professor  GreenleaTs  masterly  **  Examination  of  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Four  Evangelists  by  the  rules  of  evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Justice.** 
(London,  1847.  Svo.)  In  his  admirable  reply  to  and  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  a 
subtle  Jewish  antagonist  of  Christianity,  M.  Dupin  has  most  satisfactorily  shownrtbat, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  trisl  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin,  the  rules  of  the 
Jewish  law  of  procedure  were  grossly  violated;  and  that  the  accused  was  deprived  of 
rig^  belonging  even  to  the  meanest  citizen.  Jesus  Christ  was  arrested  in  the  night,  bound 
as  a  malefoctor,  beaten  before  his  arraignment,  and  struck  in  open  court  during  the  trial. 
He  was  tri^  on  a  feast-day,  and  before  sunrise;  be  was  compelled  to  criminate  hims-4f, 
and  this  under  an  oath  or  solemn  judicial  adjuration ;  and  ho  was  sentenced  on  the  same 
dav  of  the  conviction.    In  all  these  particulars  the  law  was  wholly  disregarded. 

•  Wetstein,  Doddridge,  and  Dean  Woodhousc  on  Tiev.  u.  17. 
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Bat,  as  there  was  a  new  name,  inscribed  on  the  white  ptone  given 
by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  hnoweth  but  he  who  receiveth  it,  it  should 
rather  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage  is  to  the  tessercB  hospi- 
tales,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  infra,  in  the  close  of 
Chap.  VL  of  Part  IV.  of  this  volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions,  however,  when  par- 
ticular persons  were  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  demand  prompt  justice  upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  those  who  demand  justice  against  a 
criminal,  repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 
where  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and  throwing 
dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great  light  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Saint  Paul,  when  the  chief  captain  of 
the  Boman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  presented  himself  to  them.  (Acts 
xxii.  28 — 36.)  When  they  found  the  Apostle  in  the  temple,  pre- 
judiced as  they  were  against  him  in  general,  and  at  that  time  particu- 
larly irritated  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy 
place  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary,  vengeance  on  Saint  Paul. 
As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  who  resided  in  a 
castle  adjoining  the  temple,  heard  the  tumult,  he  hastened  thither. 
They  then  ceased  beating  the  Apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
him  as  the  chief  oflScial  person  there,  exclaiming.  Away  with  him. 
Permission  being  at  lengtfi  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  affair  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged ;  but  not  daring  to 
do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud  vociferations,  tearing  off  their 
clothes  and  throwing  up  dust  into  the  air.* 

y.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  a 
person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  mstantly  hurried  from  the  presence 
of  Pilate  to  Golgotha :  a  similar  instance  of  prompt  execution  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day  in 
the  East.  At  Damascus,  for  instance,  the  law  is  administered  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  The  criminal  is  sometimes  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed  within  a  very  few  hours  after  the  perpetration  of  his 
offence ;  his  head  being  struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  at 
a  given  signal,  which  is  often  unknown  to  any  other  person  besides  the 
executioner.^  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  suflScient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  death,  a 
capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the  victim,  who  quietly 
submits  to  his  fate.'     Nearly  the  same  method  of  executing  criminals 

'  Harraer's  Observations,  vol  iii.  pp.  867— 369. 

*  Hardy's  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  256. 

■  Hanuer*s  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  372—376.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  have  re- 
lated a  singular  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  executing  a  condemned  person.  In  this  case 
*^  the  sufferer  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  hadj  "  (or  pilgrims  to  MeccaX 
**  and  had  set  off  from  Constantinople.  While  he  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khac- 
•beritfe  wad  despatched  from  the  capital,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  iimne- 
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was  nsed  by  the  ancient  Jewish  princes  It  is  evidendj  alluded  to 
in  Prov.  xvi  14.  Thus^  Benaiah  was  the  oapidgi  (to  use  the  modem 
Turkish  term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kings  iL  25. ^y  and  also  Joab  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  (29 — 31.)  John  the  Baptist  was  put 
to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.)  Previously,  however,  to 
executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  to 
cover  his  head,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign. 
Thus,  the  head  of  Philotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  covered^ ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head 
of  H^nan  was  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law,  that  they 
were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it,  and  to 
punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In  stoning  persons,  the  wit- 
nesses threw  the  first  stones,  agreeably  to  the  enactment  of  Moses. 
(Deut  xviL  7.)  Thus,  the  witnesses  against  the  protomariyr  Stephen, 
after  laying  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts 
vii  58,  59!) ;  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said  to 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had  been  taken 
in  adultery, — He  that  is  without  sin  among  yoUy  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her.  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were  no  public  executioners  in 
the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  persons  of  distinguished  rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in 
execution  upon  offenders.  Thus,  Samuel  put  Agag  to  death  (1  Sam. 
XV.  33.) ;  and  in  like  manner  Nebuchadnezzar  oraered  Arioch  the 
commander-in-chief  of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  iL  24.)  Previously, 
however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  witnesses  should  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's  head.  This 
custom  originated  in  an  express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  blasphemed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be 
bfought  without  the  camp :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pomted  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the  congre- 
gation were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signified,  that  the 
condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protesting  that,  if  he  were  innocent, 
they  desired  that  his  blood  might  fidl  on  their  own  head.  In  allusion 
to  this  usage,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Jews  exclaimed, — His  blood  he  upon  us  and  our  children.  (Matt 
xxviL  25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  executing  them  without 
the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death,  according 
to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave  him  some  wine  witfi 
incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  intoxicate  him.  This  custom  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxL  6.,  which 
Buffieiently  explains  the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was 
offered  to  Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)    In  the 

diately  to  Constantinople.    His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  before  he  reached 
l>ama8cufi.**    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  257. 
»  Quintus  Ciirtias,  Ub.  vi  c.  8.  torn,  ii  p.  84.  edit  Bipont 
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latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity^  this  medicated  cup  of  wine  was  so 
generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  Scriptures  for  death  it8el£  Thus^  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last 
prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  said  — If  it  be  possible^  let  this 
CUP  pcLSsfrom  me.  (Matt  xxvi.  39.  42.) 


SECT.  n. 


Of    THB     BOXAN    JUDIOATURS,    XAHNBB    OV     TRIAL,  TBBATXBNT    OF    PSIBONEBI^  Ain> 
OTHEB  TBIBUHALS  lONTlOHBD  IK  THB  ITBW  TBSTAXBBT. 

Whebeyeb  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also  carried  their 
laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  allowed  their  eon-* 
quered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  performance  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  holding  of  some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet 
in  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Koman  prefect  or 
president  was  the  last  resort.  Without  his  permission,  no  person 
could  be  put  to  death,  at  least  in  Judasa.  And  as  we  find  numerous 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Koman  judicature,  manner  of 
trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  a 
brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimately  connected  with  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Judasa  under  the  Bomans,  naturally  claims  a  place  in 
the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  "  The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magnanimity  of  that  people. 
Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most  scandalous  venality  and  corruption 
in  Roman  judges,  and  the  story  of  Juffurtha  and  Verres  will  stand  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and  shelter 
the  most  atrocious  yillany.  But,  in  general,  in  tiie  Roman  judica- 
tures, both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  respec- 
tively heard ;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed  and  scrutinised  with 
cool,  unbiassed  judgment;  and  an  equitable  sentence  pronounced. 
The  Roman  law,  in  conformity  to  the  first  principle  of  nature  and 
reason,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  and  punished 
witiiout  a  previous  public  triaL  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
twelve  tables :  No  one  shall  he  condemned  before  he  is  triedJ^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  this 

*  The  materials  of  this  section  are  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's  Introdaction 
to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  voL  ii  section  xyL,the  texts  cited 
being  carefully  Terified  and  corrected.  The  subjects  of  this  and  the  following  section  are 
also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  i  book  i  c  10.  §§  9 — II.;  and  especially 
by  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  let  supplicee  dotU  il  est  parli  da^s  rJEcriture^ 
inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Litterale,  tom.  i.  part  il  pp.  387 — 402.,  and  in  his  Disserta- 
tions, tom.  L  p.  241.  et  seq.  See  also  Merill's  Note  Philological  in  passionem  Qhristi, 
and  Wyssenbadi's  Notie  Nomico-Philologics  in  passionem,  in  voL  iii  of  Crenius's  Fasci- 
culus Opusculoruro,  pp.  583 — 691.  and  Lydius*s  Flomm  Sparsio  ad  Histcoriam  Fassionia 
Jesu  Christi,  18mo.    Dordrechti«  1672., 

*  Interfici  indemnatum  qnemcunque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabulamm  decret*  Tetuerant. 
Fragment  xil  Tab.  tit  27. 
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nniversAlly  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard^  says  Cicero,  a  man 
may  be  acquitted :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no  one  can  be  condemned.^ 
To  this  excellent  custom  amonff  the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature 
pr^cribes,  and  all  the  principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity 
dictate,  there  are  several  allusions  in  Scripture.  We  find  the  holy 
apostles,  who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the  usages  and 
maximfl  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid  it,  and  to  extricate 
themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings,  pleading  this  privilege, 
reminding  the  Komans  of  it  when  they  were  going  to  infringe  it, 
and  in  a  spirited  manner  upbraiding  their  persecutors  with  their 
violation  of  it  When  Lysias,  the  Koman  tribune,  ordered  Saint 
Paul  to  be  conducted  into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by 
scourging,  that  he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the 
mob  thus  violently  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastemng  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said  to  the 
centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  executed.  Doth 
the  Roman  law  authorise  you  to  scourge  a  freeman  of  Rome  im* 
condemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal  sentence  hath  been  passed 
upon  him?  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  The  centurion  hearing  this  went  im- 
mediately to  the  tribune,  bidding  him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon 
the  present  occasion,  for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen  I  The 
tribune  upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said,  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  ?  He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to  purchase  this  pri* 
vilege.'  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman',  said  the  Apostle.  Im- 
mediately, therefore,  those  who  were  ordered  to  examine  him  by 
torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune  was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had 
bound  a  Roman  citizen.  In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and 
Silas  were  treated  with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multi- 
tude abetted  by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into 
the  public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next  morn- 
ing upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the  prison  with 

I  Cansm  cognitil  nmlti  powimt  abeolri:  incognita  qaidem  condenmari  nemo  potest  In 
Yerrem,  lib.  L  c.  25.  **  Ftoducing  the  laws  wluch  ordain  that  no  person  shall  suffer  death 
without  a  legal  trial**  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  iii.  p.  153.  Hudson.  ^  He  did  not  allow  them 
to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen  uncondemned.**  Ibid.  lib.  tL  p.  870.  lib.  TiL  p.  428.  edit. 
Hudson,  Oxon.  1704.  **  They  bought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  oontBtfy  to 
the  Koman  customs  to  condemn  any  one  to  death  without  a  prerious  trial**  Appian.  Bell 
CiTil.  lib.  iii  p.  906.  Tollii,  1670.  **Did  not  yon  miserably  murder  Lentnlns  and  his 
associates,  without  their  being  either  judged  or  couTicted?  **  IMoq  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  463« 
Beimar. 

^  DioQ  Cassius  confirms  what  the  tribune  here  asserts,  that  this  honour  was  purchased 
at  a  Tcry  high  price.  **  The  freedom  of  Bome  foroMrly,**  says  the  historian,  **  could  only 
be  purchased  for  a  large  sum;**  but  he  obseires,  **that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
Messalina  and  his  freedmen  had  the  management  of  every  thing,  this  honour  became  so 
cheap  that  any  person  might  buy  it  for  a  little  broken  gUss.**  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Iz.  p.  955i. 
Beimar. 

'  **But  I  was  free  bom.**  Probably  St  Faults  family  was  honoured  with  the  freedom 
of  Bome  for  engaging  in  Cftsar*s  party,  and  distinguishmg  themselyes  in  his  cause  during 
the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that  **  He  nuule  the  Laodiceans  and  Tarsensians  free, 
and  exempted  them  fVom  taxes;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves, 
he  ordered  l^  an  ediot  to  be  released  from  servitade.**  Appian.  de  Bell  Civil  p.  1077. 
ToUiL  167a 
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orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they  had  the  day  before 
80  shameMly  and  cruelly  treated  to  be  dismissed,  Paul  turned  to 
the  messengers  and  said,  We  are  Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates 
have  ordered  us  to  be  publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  triaL  They 
have  thrown  us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner?  No  I  Let  them  come  in 
person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors  returned  and 
reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were  ^eatly  alarmed 
and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
Accordinffly  they  went  in  person  to  the  gaol,  addressed  them  with 
great  civility,  and  begged  them  in  the  most  respectful  terms  that 
3iey  would  quietly  leave  the  town.  (Acts  xvL  37.)* 

^'  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  distinguished  humanity  and 
honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  irom  the  tribune  Lysias.  His 
whole  conduct  towards  the  Apostle  was  worthy  of  a  Roman.  This 
most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued  him  from  the  sanguinary 
fiiry  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized  the  Apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors, 
and  were  in  a  tumultuous  manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to 
shed  his  blood.  Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated 
and  mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations,  that 
they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  assassinated  him; 
when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Apostle  from  the  determined  niry  of  the  Jews,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horsemen  and  two  hundred 
spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  where  the  procurator 
resided ;  writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  president  of  the 
vindictive  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had 
snatched  from  their  violence,  and  whom^  he  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle,  Felix  gave 
the  Apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception :  when  he  read  it,  he  turned 
to  him  and  said.  When  your  accusers  come  hither  before  me,  I  will 
give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.'  And  accordingly  when  the 
high  priest  Ananias  and  the  Sanhedrin  went  down  to  Csesarea  with 
one  TertuUus  an  orator,  whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  ag- 
gravate the  Apostle's  crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though 
a  man  of  a  mercenary  and  profligate  character^,  did  not  depart  from 

■  It  was  deemed  a  great  aggravation  of  an  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that  it  was  done 
in  public  before  the  people.  The  Philippian  mogitftratcs,  therefore,  conscious  of  the 
iniquity  which  they  had  committed,  and  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  liable, 
might  well  be  afraid:  for  Paul  and  Silas  had  their  option,  either  to  bring  a  civil  action 
against  them,  or  to  indict  them  criminally  for  the  injuir  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
Apostle  and  his  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  had  they  been  cast,  they  would  be 
rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  office,  and  subjected  to 
several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  they  were  to  undergo  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  which  in  so  atrocious  an  injury  would  not  have  been  sn^L  Biscoe  on 
the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  352—354. 

*  Acts  xxiiL  27.     **  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen.** 

'  Acts  xxiii  35.  Literally,  **  Hear  it  through ;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  attentive  exami- 
nation.*' Similar  expressions  occur  in  Poly  bins,  lib.  L  pp.  39. 170. 187.,  lib.  iv.  p.  328.  edit. 
Hanov.  1619.    See  also  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  x.  p.  304. 

*  Felix  per  omne  snvitium  ac  libidinem,  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit  'Tacitus* 
Hist.  lib.  V.  p.  397.  edit  Dublin.  Felix  cuncta  moloficia  impunc  ratus.  AnnaL  xii  54. 
He  hoped  also  that  money,  &c    Acts  xxiv.  26. 
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the  Eoman  honour  in  this  regard ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual 
processes  of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  they  were 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he  governed,  by 
condemning  the  Apostle  unheard,  and  yielding  him,  poor  and  friend- 
less as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely  upon  their  impeachment  He 
allowed  the  Apostle  to  offer  his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself 
(rom  the  charges  they  had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satis- 
fied with  his  apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  firee  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing  down 
upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews,  who,  undoubt* 
ediy,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be  instigated  to  lay  all  his 
crimes  and  oppressions  before  the  emperor. 

'^  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus,  the  successor  of 
Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province,  when  the  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  upon  hio 
accession,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness 
and  virulence  against  the  Apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  &vour  (Acts  xxv. 
3.)  that  he  would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired  ruffians 
to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that  it  was  his  will 
that  Paul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Caesarea ;  but  that  any  persons 
whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go  down  along  with  him,  and  produce 
at  his  tribunal  what  they  nad  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This 
was  worthy  the  Boman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and 
argent  the  priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when 
FestHs  was  in  this  capitd,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  Apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon  the 
atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears  from  what 
the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice  upon  a  visit 
they  paid  him  at  Cassarea,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  new  govern- 
ment  I  have  here,  said  he,  a  man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in 
custody  when  he  quitted  this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid 
to  Jerusalem,  upon  my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and 
principal  magistrates  to  pass  sentence  of  death  iipon  him.  To  these 
uigent  entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another;  that  the 
Ws  of  Kome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should  have  his  accuser 
&ce  to  £Eice,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the 
crimes  lidd  against  him.^ 

II.  "  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics  that  a 
Soman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.'  This  was  deemed  to 
the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insult 

*  "Senators,"  saith  Piso,  "  the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accused  should  hear  his  ac- 
cusation, and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sentence  of  the  jadges.**  Appian. 
BeB.  CiriL  lib.  iiL  p.  911.  ToUii,  Amst.  1670.  "  He  said,  that  what  he  now  attempted 
to  do  was  the  last  tjranny  and  despotism,  that  the  same  person  should  be  both  accaserund 
jodge,  and  should  arbitrarily  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment.''  Dion.  Halicam.  lil^  tii 
p.  428.    Hudson. 

'  Facinus  est  viiichri  civem  Bomannm:  scelus  Tcrbcrari.    In  Verrem,  lib.  y.  70. 
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upon  the  Boman  name.  '  A  Boman  citizen,  judges  I'  excl^ms  Cicero 
in  his  oration  against  Yerres,  ^  was  publicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the 
forum  of  Messina :  during  this  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no  other 
expression  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruelties  he 
suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but  this, 
I  am  a  Boman  citizen !  By  this  declaration  that  he  was  a  Boman 
citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  ignominy 
and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now  subjected. '*  The  orator  after- 
wards breaks  forth  into  this  pathetic  prosopopoeia :  ^  O  transporting 
name  of  liberty !  O  the  distinguished  privilege  of  Boman  freedom ! 
O  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws !  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched  state,  that  a  Boman  citizen,  in  a  Boman  province,  in  the 
most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  with  rods!''  The 
historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellus,  to  express  his  scorn 
and  contempt  of  Caesar,  seized  a  person  of  some  distinction,  to  whom 
Cassar  had  given  his  freedom,  and  beat  him  with  rods,  bidding  him 
go  and  show  Caesar  the  marks  of  the  scourges  he  had  received,  ob* 
serves,  that  this  was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a 
Boman  citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.'  Agreeably  to  this 
custom,  which  also  oVtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another.  If  you  continue  to 
be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instantly  seized  and 
draped  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and  mangled  with 
scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What  1  a  freeman  scourjijed, 
replies  Sannio.^  To  this  privilege  of  Boman  citizens,  whose  freedom 
exempted  them  from  this  indignity  and  dishonour,  there  are  several 
references  in  Scripture.  St.  Jraul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said 
to  the  centurion,  as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  1dm  this  punishment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  Boman  ?^  So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messengers  of  the  magis- 
trates. They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Bomans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  pri- 
vately ;  no,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out. 
And  the  sergeants  told  these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they 
feared  when  they  heard  that  they  were  Bomans,  and  were  conscious 
they  had  used  them  with  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Boman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Boman  citizen  to  be  bound®,  to  be 

*  CflBdebatnr  Tirgis  in  medio  ftnro  Messinie  dvis  Romanns,  jndices;  cnm  interea  nnUiu 
gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plaganun  aadiebatiir,nisi 
hflsc,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  dcpolsoram 
crnciatnroqne  a  corpore  dcjectarum  arbitrabatar.     Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  t.  162. 

*  O  nnmen  duloe  libertatisl  O  jos  eximinm  noBtro  civitatis!  O  lex  Forcia,  legewine 
Semproniiel  Jiuceine  tandem  omnia  recedenint,  ut  civig  Romanus  in  proTincia  popoli 
Bomani,  delcgatis  in  foro  virgis  caederetnr.    Ibid.  163. 

*  Appian  BelL  Civil  Ub.  iL  p.  781.    Tollii. 

*  Nam  si  molestas  pei*gis  esse,  jam  Intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 

Usque  ad  necero  operiere  loris.    S.  loris  liber.    Adelpbi,  act  il  scena  1.  rer.  SS. 

*  Acts  xxii  25.  Tbe  consul  Marcellus  scourged  ^-ith  rods  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
tbat  place  who  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  inflicted  this  as  a  public  token  that  he  waa  no 
Roman  citisen.     Plutarch,  in  Caesar,  p.  1324.  edit.  Gr.  Stephan. 

*  Facinas  est  yindri  civem  Romannm.    Cicero  in  Yerr.  lib.  ▼.  70. 
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examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  ingenious  and 
cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession  from  him.  These  pu- 
nishments were  deemed  servile ;  torture  was  not  exercised  but  upon 
slaves';  freemen  were  privileged  from  this  inhumanity  and  igno- 
miny. It  is  a  flagrant  enormity,  says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to 
be  bound*:  not  meaning  by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman 
to  be  fettered  and  imprisoned ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unjustifiable  and  illegsJ  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in 
order  to  be  tortured  for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius, 
particnlarising  the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes,  that 
Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen,  seized  the 
occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last  enormities.  Among 
otiier  excesses  they  employed  slaves  and  freedmen  to  be  informers 
against  their  masters.  They  put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of 
the  first  distinction,  not  merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of 
the  common  people,  but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and 
senators:  though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment, had  bound  himself  imder  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.'  These  two  passages  from 
Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates  concerning  Lysias 
the  tribune.  This  ofiScer,  not  knowing  the  dignity  of  his  prisoner, 
had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege  of  lloman  citizens,  given  orders 
for  the  Apostle  to  be  bound,  and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii. 
24, 25.)  When  he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that 
St  Paul  was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid,  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  Koman^  and  because  he  had  bound  him. 
(ml  29.) 

IIL  "  We  find  that  St  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that  Festus  his 
judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed  from  a  provincial 
court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transfered  his  cause,  by  appeal,  from 
the  jorisdiclion  of  the  Roman  procurator  to  the  decision  of  the  em- 
peror. This  appears  to  be  another  singular  privilege  which  a  free- 
man of  Rome  enjoyed.  The  sacred  historian  relates,  that  after 
Festus  had  stayed  about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down 
to  CsBsarea,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  sununoned  a  court, 
ascended  the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from  Jerusalem  with 
great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and  atrocious 
crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination,  they  were  able  to 
prove  against  himu  For  in  his  apolc^  he  publicly  declared,  in  the 
iQost  sdemn  terms,  that  they  could  not  convict  him  of  any  one 
instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour,  either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  Festus  then,  being  ^Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to 
ingratiate  liimwftlf  with  the  Jews,  asked  nim  if  he  was  willing  his 
cause  should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.     To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 

*  Q.  GaUmm  pnetorem,  semlem  in  modam  toreit  Soeton.  in  Vita  Angusd,  eq>.  S7 
^  192.    yarionun  edit 

'  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

*  Dioo  Cassias,  Ub.  Ix.  p.  953.    Beimar. 
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I  am  now  before  Caesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to  be 
impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  conscious  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against  my  countrymen,  K 
I  have  injured  them,  if  I  have  perpetrated  any  capital  crime,  I 
submit  without  reluctance  to  capital  punishment.  But  if  all  the 
charges  they  have  now  brought  against  me  are  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely false  and  groundless,  no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death 
merely  to  gratify  them.  I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after 
deliberating  with  the  Soman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him,  Have 
you  appealed  to  the  emperor  ?  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  by 
the  emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  which  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman  history, 
it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal  remove  his  cause 
out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  *  It  wi^,'  says  Mr.  Melmoth,  *  one  of 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
that  he  coiJd  not  be  capitally  convicted  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.' '  We  are 
informed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  that  the  ever-memorable 
Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor  showed  a 
disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge  him,  or  despoil 
him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person  should  have  liberty  to 
appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  that  in 
the  mean  time  he  should  receive  no  personal  harm  from  the  magis- 
tracy till  his  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  people.'  This  law, 
which  was  instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of  Rome,  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause  to  be  treated  by  the 
president  with  dishonour  and  injustice,  he  could  by  appeal  remove 
it  to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs 
us  that  Augustus  delegated  a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to 
receive  the  appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed 
one  person  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  each  province.'  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which  Roman 
freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts  to  Rome,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  being  removed,  as  St.  Paul  was,  to 
the  capital  to  take  their  trial  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In 
that  celebrated  epistie  to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes : 
*  The  method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this  —  I  interrogated  them  whether  they 
were  Christians:  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the  question  twice 
again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if  they  still  per- 
severed, I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punished;  for  I  was 

'  Mr.  MelmoUi*8  note  on  the  97ih  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Flin/s  Epistles,  toL  ii. 
p.  672.  Sd  edit 

^  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  y.  p.  281.  edit.  Oxon.  1704.    See  also  p.  384.  ejosdem  edit. 

'  Appellationes  qaotannis  urbanonim  quidem  litigatonun  pnetori  delegayit;  ac  proTin* 
cialium  consularibos  viris,  qnoe  singnlos  cajusque  provincite  n^gotiis  reposnisset  Sucton. 
vit  August,  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edit.  var.  Lug.  Bat  1662. 
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persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might  be,  a  con- 
tumacious and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  correction. 
There  were  others,  also,  brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same 
infatuation,  but,  being  citizens  of  Some,  I  directed  them  to  be 
carried  thidier.'  * 

lY.  '^  The  Boman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  criminals  was 
sbgular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  commodious  length,  was 
iied  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  was 
iastened  to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to 
the  prisoner,  and  every  where  attended  and  guarded  him.'  This 
maoner  of  confinement  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St  Paul 
confined.  Fettered  ^  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bemice.  And  it  was  this  circumstance 
that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  strokes  of  true 
oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
senate.  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  ALL  that  hear  me 
this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds  I  What  a  prodigious  effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and 
the  sight  of  the  irons  held  up  ^  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  During  the  two  years  that  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at 
large,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected 
to  this  confinement  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  this  chain,  and 
being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dishonour- 
able, and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occasion  the  desertion  of 
former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence  the  apostie  immortalises 
the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  ferventiy  intercedes  with  God  to  bless 
his  family,  and  to  remember  him  in  tiie  day  of  future  recompense, 
for  a  rare  instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  The  Lord  give 
mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was 
not  ASHAMED  of  my  CHAIN,  but  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome 
he  sought  tne  out  very  diligently  till  lie  found  me  t  The  Lord  grant 
unto  him  that  he  may  find  mej'cy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.  (2  Tim.  L 
16, 17,  18.) 

^'  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fiastened  to  two  soldiers,  one  on  each 
side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  lefl  hand.  St.  Paul  at 
first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tribune  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains. 
(Acts  xxL  33.)    In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by 

'  Flinii  Epistolse,  lib.  x.  epUt.  97.  pp.  723,  793.  ed.  Tar.  1669. 

'  Qaemadmodmn  eadem  catena  et  costodiam  et  militem  copalat,  sic  ista  qass  tain  dis- 
nimlia  sunt,  pariter  inoedant  Seneca  EpLst.  5.  torn,  ii  p.  13.  GronoTii,  1672.  So  also 
Maniliofl. 

Yinctomm  dominns,  sodnsqne  in  parte  catenae, 
Interdnm  pcenis  innoxia  corpora  servat        Lib.  Y.  ▼.  628,  629. 
'  In  like  manner  the  braye  bnt  unfortunate  Euroenes  addressed  a  very  pathetic  speech 
to  his  armj,  with  his  fettov  on.    Plutarch,  Eumenes.    Justin,  lib.  xir.  cap.  3. 

*  Prolatam,  sicut  erat  catenatus,  mannm  ostendit.  Justin,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3.  p.  39fi. 
GroooTii 
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Herod  Agrippa.  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  bound  with  TWO  CHAINS,  (Acta  xii.  6.) 

"  It  further  appears^  that  if  the  soldiers^  who  were  thus  appointed 
to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained,  suffered  the 
prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with  death.  Thus  when  Peter 
was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a  miracle,  the  next  morning  we  read 
there  was  no  small  confusion  among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed 
his  guards,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

^^  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected,  and 
his  shackles  had  been  miracidously  unloosed,  without  their  biow- 
ledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon  which  Herod,  after 
making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered  all  those  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter  to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.) 
In  like  manner  also  keepers  of  prisons  were  punished  with  death,  if 
the  confined  made  their  escape.  This  is  evident  firom  what  is  related 
concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  PhilippL  These, 
after  their  bodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipitated  into 
the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  At 
midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  in  these 
circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a  dreadful  earthquake  shook  the  whole 
prison  to  its  foundation,  all  tiie  doors  in  an  instant  fiew  open,  and 
the  shackles  of  all  the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  This  violent 
concussion  awakening  the  keeper,  when  he  saw  me  doors  of  the  prison 
wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  m  his 
bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  had  escaped.  In  that 
crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  entreating  him  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  assuring  him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  "  The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  what  is 
related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised  stage,  the  floor 
of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated  pavement  This  consisted 
of  little  square  pieces  of  marble,  or  of  stones  of  various  colours, 
which  were  disposed  and  arranged  with  great  art  and  elegance,  to 
form  a  chequered  and  pleasing  appearance.'  Pliny  informs  us  that 
this  refinement  was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Sylla.' 
Their  great  men  were  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it  so 
essential  to  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  life,  that  they  appear  to 
have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to  form  and  compose 
these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for  their  houses,  and  for  dieir 
tribunals,  wherever  they  removed' — from  a  depraved  and  most 
wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last  deeming  them  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable furniture,  not  merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of 
grandeur  and  greatness.  With  this  variegated  pavement,  composed 
of  pieces  of  marble  or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evan- 
gelist informs  us  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribimal  was  ornamented. 

'  Opus  tessellatun  ex  parvnlis  colons  Tarii  lapOlis  qaadratis  constabat,  quilms  tolom 
pavimenti  incrostabatiir.    Varro  de  re  rustica,  lib.  iii.  I. 

2  Lithostrota  acceptavere  rab  Sylla.    Plinii  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxxvl  p.  60. 

'  In  expeditionibus  tesselU  et  sectilia  pavimenta  circamtnlisse.  Suetonius  vita  J. 
CcDsaris,  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit,  variorum.  Lug.  fiat  1662.    Vid.  etiam  not    Salmaui  in  loc; 
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(John  xlx.  13.)  Such  an  embelliahment  of  a  tribunal  was  only  a  proud 
ostentatious  display  to  the  world  of  Italian  greatness  and  magnificence^ 
calculated  less  for  real  use  than  to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea 
of  the  boundless  prodi^ity  and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

"Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  cannot  close 
this  section  without  remarking  the  efforts  he  repeatedly  made,  when 
he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save  him  from  the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews.  Five  successive  attempts  are  enumerated  by  commen- 
tators and  critics.  He  had  the  iullest  conviction  of  his  innocence  — 
diat  it  was  merely  through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing 
could  placate,  that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  the 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and  impor- 
tunity, and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
him ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing  manner  they  addressed 
to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  fimmess  and  induced  him  to  yield  to 
their  sanguinary  purpose.  The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt  and 
employing  every  expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  in- 
flict capital  punishment  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out :  If  thou  let  this 
man  goy  thou  art  not  C<B8ar*$  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  hingj 
speaketh  against  CtBsar,  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his  former  firmness 
instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  no 
longer;  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately  ordered  his  execution. 
Then  delivered  he  hiniy  thereforey  to  them  to  be  crucified.  This  conduct 
of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  and  tem- 
per of  his  master  Tiberius,  who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  and 
night  incessantly  haunted  with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  — 
who  would  never  forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but 
punished  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.^ 
Pilate,  therefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Cassar's  friend — knowing  the  jea- 
lousy and  cruelty  of  Tiberius^,  and  fearing  that  the  disappomted  rage 
of  the  Jews  would  instigate  them  to  accuse  him  to  the  old  tyrant,  as 
abetting  and  sufiering  a  person  to  escape  with  impunity,  who  had 
assumed  the  regal  title  and  character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety ;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his 
devoted  head  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  for- 
give or  forget  an  injury,  real  or  inciaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sentenced  hmi 
to  be  crucified. " 

VL  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  coun- 
tries to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  incidental  mention  made 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  provincial  courts  of  justice.  Two  of  these 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place  : 
viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at  Athens;  and,  2.  The  Assembly,  at 
Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Akeopagus  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city,  and  was  celebrated 

*  See  Sactonios,  Tacitus,  Dion  CassiusL 

^  Philo  makes  the  veiy  same  remark  concerning  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit.  Mangej. 
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for^  the  strict  equity  of  its  decisions.  Among  the  various  causes  of 
which  it  took  cognizance^  were  matters  of  reli^on,  the  consecration 
of  new  gods,  erection  of  temples  and  altars^  and  the  introduction  of 
new  ceremonies  into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St  Paul  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
godsj  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians^  Jesus  and  *Avd(rra<r^, 
or  the  Resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings  were  held  on  the 
"Apsio^  Iiayo9y  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its  name  was  derived), 
which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Athens,  opposite  to  the 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an  insulated  precipitous  limestone  rock, 
broken  towards  the  south,  and  on  the  nor&  side  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke : — "It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater 
peril,  or  one  more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than 
that  in  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who  from  this 
eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan  pomp  and  super- 
stition, by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians  considered  as  the  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  was  then  surrounded :  representing  to  the 
imagination  the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatL^  of 
the  porch,  and  the  sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and 
lowly  man,  who,  rude  in  speech^  without  the  enticing  words  of  marCs 
wisdom,  enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile  to 
their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Areopagitaj 
seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  on  this 
occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  extreme  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  any  person,  who  should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the  gods  of  Grreece.  The  summit  is  ascended 
by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene  here 
exhibited,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it  may  prove  how 
truly  it  offers  to  us  a  conamentary  upon  the  apostle's  words,  as  they 
were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  the  learned  and  the  wise 
of  Athens  ;  the  multitude  perhaps  being  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vale 
below.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glorious  prospect  of  moun- 
tains, islands,  seas,  and  skies :  behind  him  towered  the  lofty  Acro- 
polis, crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples."  "  Beneath  him  was  the 
majestic  Theseium  [or  temple  of  Theseus],  the  earliest  and  still  the 
most  perfect  of  Athenian  structures ;  while,  all  around,  other  tem- 
ples and  altars  filled  the  whole  city.  Yet  here,  amidst  all  these 
objects  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so  proud,  Paul  hesitated  not  to 
exclaim  :  —  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein, — 
He,  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.  (Acts  xviL  24.)  On  the  Acropolis  also  there  were  three 
celebrated  statues  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  derty  of  Athens ;  one  of 
olive  wood ;  another  of  gold  and  ivory,  in  ihe  Parthenon,  the  master- 
piece of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Phidias ;  and  the  colossal  statue  in 
ihe  open  air,  the  point  of  whose  spear  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon 
by  those  sailing  along  the  gulf.  To  these  Paul  probably  referred 
and  pointed,  when  he  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like 
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vmto  goldy  or  Mther,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  matCs  device.'^  (Acte 
xvii.  29.)  "  Thus  every  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or 
among  the  works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  being,  who  made  and  governs  the  world 
(Acts  xviL  24.  28.) ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which  no  mortal  eye 
can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ;  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  than  is  the  whole  of  the  apostle^s  masterly  address ;  but 
the  fuU  force  and  energy  and  boldness  of  his  language  can  be  duly 
felt  only  when  one  has  stood  upon  the  spot"  ^ 

2.  The  Assembly  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is^  most  probably, 
that  belon^n^  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor  being  divided 
mto  several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate  legal  assembly. 
Some  of  these  are  referred  to  by  Cicero  *,  and  many  others  are  men- 
tioned bv  Pliny  •,  particularly  rfiis  of  Ephesus.  The  Tpafifiarsvi  or 
chief  officer  says,  that  if  Demetrius  had  any  claim  of  property  to 
make,  there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  charge :  but,  if  he  had  complsdnts  of  a  political  nature 
to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which  might  redound  to  the  honour 
of  their  goddess,  there  was  the  usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district 
belonging  to  Ephesus,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  re- 
gular periods  of  such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times 
a  month ;  although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  de- 
spatch of  any  pressing  business.^ 


SECT.  IIL« 

OH  THB  CRTinKAL  LAW  OV  THB  JEWS. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  ^,  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  Gk)d  was  a  fundamental  object  of  the 
Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of  the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy , 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
Almiffhty,  who  was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that,  in  a  state  confessedly  religious.  Crimes  against  the  Supreme 
Majesty  of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  the  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.     Accordmgly, 

1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the  Mosaic 
law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
erime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against  a  fundamental  law  of 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  Trayels,  toL  tI  pp.  363—266.  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in 
Piilestine,  &c  yoL  L  p.  11.  See  also  Mr.  Dodwelfs  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 
throDgfa  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362. 

'  Cicero,  Epist  ad  Atticnm,  lib.  t.  ep.  20. 

'  Ptinj,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  y.  cc  25.  29.  32,  33.  See  also  Celarii  Qeographii  Antiqua,  toL 
H  p.  127. 

*  Biacoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  L  p.  812.,  and  Bloomfield^s  Annotations,  voL  iv.  p.  657. 

*  This  section  is  whollj  an  abridgment  of  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  voLiv.  pp.  1— 312. 

*  See  pp.  93 — 95.  supra. 
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the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a  species  cf  high  treason,  which  was 
capitally  punished.  This  crime  consisted  not  in  Ideas  and  opinions, 
but  in  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  there- 
fore, was  guilty  of  idolatry : — 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides  Jehovah, 
the  only  true  God.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  the  state  crime 
just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  of  all  offences 
against  sound  reason  and  common  sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  commandments.     (Exod.  zx.  3.^ 

(2.)  By  worshipping  imagesy  whether  of  the  true  Goa  under  a  visible 
form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too  prone  (Exod.  xxxiL  4,  5. ; 
Judg.  xvii.  3.,  xviil  4—6.  14—17.  30, 31.,  vi.  25—33.,  viii.  24—27. ; 
1  Bangs  xiL  26 — 31.),  or  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  we  have  so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All 
image-worship  whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. : 
and  a  curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut  xxviL  15. 

(3.)  Bg  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of  such  images,  or  of  any 
thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Exoa. 
XX.  5.,  xxxiv.  14. ;  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This  prostration  consisted  in  falling 
down  on  the  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead. 

(4.)  Bg  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images  thereof; 
a'l  wnich  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly  destroyed  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  13. ;  Deut  vii.  5.,  xii.  3.);  and  the  Israelites  were  prohibited 
by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.,  from  keeping,  or  even  bringing  into  their 
houses,  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  snare,  and  lead  them  astray :  because,  having  been 
once  consecrated  to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent 
superstition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities),  some  idea  of  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and  have 
thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh  among  their 
children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  was  expressly  forbidden 
in  Levit.  xvii.  1 — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  the  sacrifices  of 
which  (it  is  well  known)  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  Parents 
immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid  practice  was  introduced  among 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by 
the  prophets  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human 
victims  was  prohibited  in  Levit  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3. 
24—30.,  XX.  1—5. ;  Deut  xiL  30.,  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  to  idols  made  by  other  people,  who  invited 
them  to  their  offering-feasts  Though  no  special  law  was  enacted 
against  thus  attending  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  pre-, 
supposed  as  unlawful  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individual.  When  a 
whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  considered  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ; 
no  spoil  was  made,  but  everything  which  it  contained  was  burnt, 
togeUier  with  the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt 
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^Deut.  xiiL  13 — 18.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced ;  the  Israelites  (from  their  proneness  to  adopt  the 
then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in  most  cases  over- 
looked the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  notoriously  idolatrous ;  whence 
it  happened^  that  idolatry  was  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon 
overspread  the  whole  nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a 
people^  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved 
to  himself  me  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against  that 
national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national 
judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  completed) 
in  ine  destruction  of  their  polity,  and  the  transportation  of  the  people 
as  slaves  into  other  lands.  (Lev.  xzvL,  Deut  xsviii.  xxix.  xxxiL) 
For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but 
more  especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often  natu- 
rally anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  predictions  tending 
to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed  punishment  was  ston- 
ing to  death.  (Deut  xiii.  2 — 12.)  In  order  to  prevent  the  barbarous 
immolation  of  infants,  Moses  denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning 
upon  those  who  offered  human  sacrifices;  which  the  by-standers 
might  instantly  execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act, 
wifiioat  any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.     (Levit.  xx.  2.) 

2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the  Israelites, 
Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of  his  name,  his  attri- 
butes, his  government,  and  his  revelation,)  was  not  only  a  crime 
against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state ;  it  was,  therefore,  punished 
capitally  by  stoning.  (Levit.  xxiv.  10 — 14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut  xviii.  20—22.  that  a  False  PbOphet 
was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death ;  and  there  were  two 
cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  its  punishment,  viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied 
any  thing  in  the  name  of  any  other  god, —  whether  it  took  place  or 
not, — he  was  at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xiiL  2 — 6.)  —  (2.)  Ka  prophet  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  toleratea,  so  long  as  he  remuned  un- 
convicted of  imposture,  even  though  he  threatened  calamity  or  de- 
struction to  the  state,  and  he  could  not  be  punished :  but  when  the 
event  which  he  had  predicted  did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded 
as  an  audacious  impostor,  and,  as  such,  was  stoned.  (Deut  xviii. 
21,22.) 

4.  DiYiNATiON  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from  things 
which  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern  people  were 
always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious  arts  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  When  Moses 
gave  the  law  which  bears  his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition 
Had  long  been  conmion  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Now,  all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high  priest),  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Levit  xix.  26.  31.,  xx.  6.  23.  27., 
and  Deut.  xviiL  9 — 12.     In  the  case  of  a  person  transgressing  these 
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laws,  by  comulting  a  diviner,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction 
of  his  punishment;  the  transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the 
seciilar  magistrate.  (Levit  xx,  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be 
stoned.  (Levit  xx.  27.) 

5.  P£BJURT  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  prohibited 
as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the  punishment  of  it  is 
left,  and  who  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly  promises  that  he  will  inflict 
it,  without  ordidning  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal 
magistrate ;  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another 
with  a  crime,  in  which  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused  party 
if  he  had  been  found  to  have  be^n  really  guilty  (as  is  shown  in  p.  162. 
infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of  perjury  against  God,  but  of 
false  witness. 

II.  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates  constitute  an 
important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we  recognise 
much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consequence  of  which  fathers  en- 
joyed great  rights  over  their  families.  The  Cursing  op  Parents, — 
that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably  alt<o 
all  rude  and  reproachful  lanffuage  towards  them,  was  punished  with 
death.  (Exod.  xxi.  17.;  Levit  xx.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking 
of  them.  (Exod.  xxL  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  ciM-sing  of  a 
parent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt  xv. 
4 — 6.  or  Mark  viL  9 — 12. ;  "  where  he  upbraids  the  Pharisees  with 
their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  human  traditions  and  doctrines, 
such  an  ex[;osition  of  the  divine  law,  as  converted  an  action,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  a 
vow,  both  obligatory  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems, 
that  it  was  then  not  imcommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents,  and  in 
his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to  say  to  his 
father  or  mother,  Korban^  or.  Be  that  Korban  (consecrated)  which  I 
should  appropriate  to  thy  support;  that  is,  Every  thing  wherewith  I 
might  ever  aid  or  serve  thee,  and,  of  course,  every  thing,  wluch  I  ottglU 
to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the  days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God. 
—  A  most  abominable  vow,  indeed !  and  which  God  would  unques- 
tionably, as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on  such  vows 
this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely  obligatory,  and  that 
the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was  bound  to  abstain  from  contri- 
buting, even  the  smallest  article,  to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because 
every  thing,  that  should  have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without 
sacrilege  and  a  breach  of  his  vow.  But  on  this  exposition,  Christ 
not  only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  commandment^  but  he' 
likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their  own  legis- 
lator, had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who  cursed  father  or 
mother  deserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  curse  his 
parents  more  effectually,  than  by  a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets 
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it  witli  such  rigour^  as  to  preclude  him  from  doing  any  thing  in 
Aiture  for  their  benefit.  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in 
the  common  style  of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air ;  but  it  is  fulfil- 
ling the  curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  effectuaL**' 

Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent  evinces 
the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and  severe  as  the  punish- 
ment was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a  magistrate,  until  all  methods 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both  these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of 
the  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents  were 
unable  to  keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be  punished 
with  stoning.  (Deut  xxi.  18 — 21.)  Severe  as  this  law  may  seemy  we 
have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being  carried  into  effect ;  but  it  must 
have  had  a  most  salutary  operation  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  where  (as  m  all  southern  climates) 
liquor  produces  more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also 
it  is  most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  of  securing  drunkards,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  doing  mischief 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision  is  made 
in  all  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons  of  Magistrates. 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter*,  that  when  the  regal  government 
was  established  among  the  Israelites,  the  person  of  the  king  was  in- 
violable, even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of 
magistrates  be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  oflSce.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses  uttered 
against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohibited  in  Exod. 
xxiL  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  specified;  probably  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  was  different  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing  taken  in 
trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment  of  double 
(and  in  cert^n  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and  if  the  thief  were 
unable  to  make  it,  (which,  however,  could  rarely  happen,  as  every 
Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal  field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be 
attached,)  he  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  . 
to  be  made  to  the  injured  party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  (Exod. 
xxiL  1.  3.)  The  same  practice  obtains,  accordmg  to  Chardin,  among 
the  Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater  than 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of;  for,  as*  the  desire  of  gain 
and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  inducements  to  theft,  resti- 
tution, varied  according  to  circumstances,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  unlawful  gratification  of  that  desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be 
deterred  from  stealing  by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  work  by  the  power  of  blows.     If,  however,  a  thief 

>  Midiaelu's  Commentaries,  yoL  iv.  p.  300,  •  See  jw  IDS.  mipra. 
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was  found  breaking  into  a  house  in  the  night  season^  he  midit  be 
killed  (Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen^  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution  made  which 
was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or  sheep  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make  a  two-fold  restitution  to  the 
owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit  for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxii.  4.) 
This  punishment  was  applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article 
stolen  remained  unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already 
alienated  or  slaughtered,  the  crimmal  was  to  restore  fmir-fold  for  a 
sheep 9  2inA  five-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxiL  1),  in  consequence  of  its 
great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to  the  Israelites, 
who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  property  had 
become  more  valuable  from  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  punish- 
ment of  restitution  was  increased  to  seven-fold.  (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.) 
When  a  thief  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod. 
xxii.  3.)  probably  for  as  many  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  and  of  course,  perhaps,  for  life ;  though  in  other 
cases  the  Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  —  after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any 
theft,  with  which  he  was  charged,  —  had  the  honesty  or  conscience 
to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of  double 
restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen,  and  one  fifth 
more.  (Levit  vL  2 — 5.) 

2.  Mak-stealinq,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the  person  of 
a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave  himself,  or  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7.) 

3.  *'  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having  denied 
ANY  THING  COMMITTED  TO  HIS  TRUST,  or  found  by  him,  his  punish- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double  restitution ;  only  that  it 
never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far  as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  resti- 
tution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ordained  in  Exod.  xxiL  8.  If 
the  person  accused  of  this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  and 
afterwards,  from  the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the 
commission  of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  6.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  European  countries :  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was  very  efficient.  Persons, 
who  had  property  due  to  them,  might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either 
by  means  of  a  mortgage,  or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or 
surety. 

(1.)  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a  debt,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take  what  he  pleased; 
but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  that 
pledge  with  which  he  could  most  easily  dispense.  (Deut,  xxiv.  10, 11. 
Compare  Job  xxii.  6.,  xxiv.  3.  7 — 9.) 

(2.)  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was  given  as 
a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night  These  articles  appear  to  be 
specified  as  examples  for  all  other  things,  with  which  the  debtor  could 
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not  dispense  without  great  inconyenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  26^27.;  Deut. 
xxiv.  6.  12.) 

(3.)  The  debt  which  remidned  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or  sabbatic 
year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be  left  without  cultivation,  and, 
consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
payments,)  could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period.  (Deut  xv.  1 — 1 1 .) 
But,  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creditor  might 
seize,  first,  the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce 
until  the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee;  or, 
secondly,  his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  except  l^ose 
belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14 — 32.)  Thirdly,  in  case  the 
house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  debtor  had  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  be 
sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any.     This  is  im- 

flied  in  Levit.  xxv.  39. :  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9. 
t  existed  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1);  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  rich  persons  exercised 
this  right  over  their  poor  debtors  (Nehem.  v.  1 — 13.)  Our  Lord 
alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25.  As  the  person  of  the 
debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  were, 
consequenfly,  liable  for  his  debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in 
Prov.  xxiL  27.  It  does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  another,  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the  same  way  with  the 
original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  pbtained 
before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in  whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  re- 
ferences to  it),  when  it  was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It 
seems  that  the  formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became 
surety  to  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor^  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ;  for  Solo- 
mon cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a  stranger^  to  a  person 
whose  circumstances  he  did  not  Imow ;  and  intreats  him  to  go  and 
urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had 
bmnne  surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to 
the  debtor  that  the  ha^d  was  given.  See  Prov.  xi.  15.,  xviL  18.  and 
xxii.  26. 

ly.  Among  the  Cbimes  which  may  be  committed  against  the 
Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory  circumstances  or 
marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  homicide  or  man- 
slaughter;  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds  from  Aa^eef  or  enmity.  (Numb. 
XXXV.  20,  21.;  Deut  xix.  11.)— (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst 
of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  20.) — (3  )  When  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and 
deceitfully.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  —  (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  an- 
other, falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order  to 
constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed  it  essential. 
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that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust,  or  a  east,  or  other 
thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to  cause  death  (Numb.  xxxr. 
16 — 21.) :  such  as,  the  use  of  an  iron  tool, —  a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood, 
that  may  probably  cause  death, — the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist, 
out  of  enmity, — pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  that  his  life 


is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  sanguinary 
motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  deaUu  The  punishment  of  murder  was 
death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  bji 
adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  takes  place 
or  enmity.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22.;  JDeut  xix.  4 — 6. J — ^2.^ 
for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxL  13.;  Numb.  xxxv.  22.^ — (3.) 


death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  following 
adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (l.)  That  it  takes  place  without  hatr^ 

^^  ^^  Without  thirst 

When  it  hap- 
pens by  mistake.  (Numb.  xxxv.  11.  16.)  —  (4.)  By  accident  or  (as  it 
is  termed  in  the  English  law)  chance-medley.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  The 
punishment  of  homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are  two 
other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was  annexed  ;  viz. 
(1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his  house  by  night,  and 
killed  him,  it  was  not  blood-guiltiness,  that  is,  he  could  not  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guiltiness  ; 
for  the  thiefs  life  ou^ht  to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed 
to  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  then  the  person  robbed 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
thief,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold,  in 
order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  Groel  or  avenger  of  blood  overtook 
the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge,  and  killed 
him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  considered  as  done  in  justifiable 
zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.^;  and  even  if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of 
his  asylum,  and  slew  him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Numb.  xxxv. 
26,  27.)  The  taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined : 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  GoeL  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to  tbe 
severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave,  (that  is,  one  not  of 
Hebrew  descent,)  whether  male  or  female.  Although  a  man  had 
struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to 
cause  their  death,  unless  that  event  took  place  immediately,  and  under 
his  hand,  he  was  not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two 
days,  the  master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  that 
his  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  beating,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slave,  because,  as  Moses  says  (Exod. 
xxL  20,  21.),  they  are  his  money.  If  the  slave  died  under  his  master's 
hand  while  beating  him,  or  even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was 
to  be  avenged ;  but  in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Pro- 
bably the  Israelitish  master  was  subjected  onlv  to  an  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
ju<^e. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter  them 
from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — when  it  had  been  corn- 
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mitted  by  some  person  unknown^  the  city  nearest  to  which  the  corpse 
was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by  mensuration :  after  which  the 
elders  or  magistrates  of  that  city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  afiiur  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut. 
xxi.  1—9, 

3.  For  other  Cokpobal  Injubies  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made^  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  2k  fray ^  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his  bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of 
his  time  arising  from  his  confinement.  (Exod.  xxi.  18^  19.)  By  this 
admirable  precept,  most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions 
in  such  cases. — K  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals, — as  posterity  among  the  Jews  was 
among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  flie  event  of  her 
premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune  was  obliged  to  give 
ner  husband  such  a  pecimiary  compensation  as  he  might  demand,  the 
amount  of  which,  if  the  offender  thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  decision  of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either 
the  woman  or  her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation 
took  its  full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxL  22  —  25. — The  law  of  re- 
taliation also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either  assaulting 
him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether  the  parties  were  both 
Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  (Levit.  xxiv.  19  —  22.) 
This  equality  of  the  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a 
master  knocked  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received 
his  freedom  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod. 
xxL  26,  27.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful  slave- 
holder humanity,  at  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one  rash  blow 
might  have  deprived  him  of  all  right  to  the  future  services  of  his 
slave,  and,  consequently,  self-interest  would  oblige  him  to  be  cautious 
and  circumspect 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as  nature 
abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  (Levit.  xviii  22,  23., 
XX.  13.  16,  16.),  as  also  was  adultery*  (Levit.  xx.  10.), — it  diould 
seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xvL  38.  40.,  John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certain 
cases  which  are  specified  in  Levit  xix.  20 — 22.  Other  crimes  of 
lust,  which  were  common  among  the  E^ptians  and  Canaanites,  are 
made  cs^ital  by  Moses.  For  a  full  exammation  of  the  wisdom  of  bis 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentaries  of 
MichaeUs.* 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the 
Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour  with  which 
Cbihes  of  Malice  were  punished.     Those  pests  of  society,  mali- 

'  As  the  Jewish  law  inflicted  such  heavy  punishments  on  those  who  comniltted  forni- 
cation and  adnltei^,  it  is  prolmble  from  Prov.  ii.  16.,  that  the  Jews  had  harlots  among 
tiiem  finom  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  seduced  them  into  impurity  and  idolatry,  and 
who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  corrupt  periods  of  their  state.  The  case  was  the  same 
•t  Athens,  where  foreign  harlots  were  tolerated.  Hence  the  term  tbrwnge  ucman,  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  bad  women,  whether  foreigners  (ht  IsraeliMB..  Orton*a  Expoeitioii, 
▼oL  V.  p.  (S; 

«  VoL  IT.  pp.  168—208. 
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C10U8  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of  that  law  (Levit  xix. 
16  — 18.),  and  the  publication  of  false  reports,  affecting  the  charac* 
ters  of  others,  is  exjjressly  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1. :  though  that 
statute  does  not  annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent.  See  Deut  xxii.  13 — 19.  All  manner  of 
false  witness  was  prohibited  (Exod.  xx.  1 6.),  even  though  it  were  to 
favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  in  the  case  of  false 
testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
investigated  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  as  a  species  of  widked- 
ness  altogether  extraordinary,  to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tri- 
bunal, where  the  priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in 
judgment :  and,  afteF  conviction,  the  false  witness  was  subjected  to 
punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same  punishment 
which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused  his  innocent  brother. 
(Deut.  xix.  16 — 21.)  No  regulation  can  be  more  equitable  than  this, 
which  must  have  operated  as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime. 
Some  of  those  excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
the  British  Constitution,  have  been  made  on  this  very  ground.  Thus, 
in  the  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  those  who  make  sug- 
gestion, shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which  the  other  party  would 
have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted,  in  case  his  suggestions  be 
found  evil.  A  similar  law  was  made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw. 
III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  fiJse  witnesses  have  been 
deservedly  execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECT.  IV. 

ON  THB  PUNISHMENTS  MENTIONBD  IN  THE  80RIPTDRB8.* 

The  end  of  punishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the  determent 
of  others  from  the  conunission  of  crimes.  His  language  is,  that 
others  may  hear  and  fear  ^  and  may  shun  the  commission  of  like  crimes. 
(Deut.  xvii.  13.,  xix.  20.)  By  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of 
this  legislator,  parents  are  not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for  their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the 
case  with  the  Chaldieans  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  among  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Eangs  ix.  26.),  on  charges  of  treason.* 
Of  the  punishments  mentioned  m  the  sacred  writers,  some  were  in- 
flicted by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  others  were 

*  The  general  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schulzii  Archseologia  Hebraica,  pp.  S2 — 
92.;  Cahnet,  Dissertation  sor  les  Snpplices  des  H^breox,  Dissert,  torn.  L  pp.  241 — ^276.; 
Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107 — 114.;  Alber,  Hermeneut  Yet.  Test.  torn,  i  pp.  225 — 
233.;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  judiciis,  poenisque  capitalibns  Hebrseorum,  in  Pott's  and  Ra- 
perti*s  SjUoge  Commontationam,  vol.  iv.  pp.  177—239.;  Jahn,  Archssologia  Biblica, 
§§  249—255. ;  Ackermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  243— 25S. 

^  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  371.;  vol.  iii.  pp.  400—402.  404. 
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(leculiar  to  themselves.     They  are  UBuaUy  divided  into  two  classes^ 
nan-capital  and  capital. 

L  The  NON-CAPITAL  or  inferior  Punishbcents,  which  were  in- 
flicted for  smaller  offences^  are  eight  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  was  ScoUBGiNG^  or  the 
infliction  of  blows  on  the  b^k  of  an  offender  with  a  rod  or  stick, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  judge.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  J  This  was  originally 
a  punishment  among  the  Egyptians,  from  wnom  it  passed  to  the 
Lraelitea.  Prom  Exod.  v.  14.  it  appears  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
superintendents  to  stimulate  carriers  and  labourers  to  their  work  by 
the  persuasive  pqwers  of  the  stick,  whether  engaged  in  the  field  or 
in  handicraft  employments.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  both 
sexes  (Exod.  xxL  20.),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  elders.  (Dent  xxii. 
18.)  In  Egypt  men  and  boys  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as 
also  was  the  practice  among  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxv.  2.),  and  fre- 
quently they  were  held  by  the  hands  and  feet,  while  the  chastisement 
was  inflicted.' 

After  the  captivity,  scorning  continued  to  be  the  usual  punish- 
ment for  transgressions  of  the  law,  so  late  indeed  as  the  time  of 
Josephus';  and  the  Apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered  lijive  times.' 
(2  Cor.  xL  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  inflicted  in  the  synagogues 
(Matt.  X.  17.,  xxiiL  34. ;  Acts  xxii.  19.,  xxvi.  11.)  The  penalty  of 
scourging  was  inflicted  by  judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having 
been  admonished  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him  as  in  capital  cases,  me  judges  commanded  him  to 
be  tied  by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar:  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a  stone, 
inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast  with  thongs 
ordinarily  made  of  ox*s  hide  or  leather.  The  number  of  stripes 
dependea  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  According  to  the  tal- 
mudical  writers*,  while  the  executioner  was  discfiarging  his  office, 
the  principal  judge  procl^med  these  words  with  a  loud  voice :  IJ 
thou  observest  not  all  the  words  of  this  lawy  ffc,  then  the  Lord  shall 
tnaie  thy  plagues  wonderful^  jpc.  (Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59.);  adding. 
Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may 
prosper  in  all  that  ye  do  (Deut  xxix.  9.) ;  and  concluding  with  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.): — But  he  being  full  of  com- 
passion forgave  their  iniqtnties;  which  he  was  to  repeat,  if  he  had 
finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of  stripes  was  given. 
It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew  should  suffer  more  than  forty 
stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a  less  number  might  be  inflicted.     In 

1  Sir  Gardner  WilkiiiBOii's  ManDers  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eft^rptians  (First 
Series),  yoL  i.  pp>  41,  42.,  where  illustrations  are  given  firom  the  lE^yptian  sculptures  at 
Beai-Haann. 

>  Am.  Jud.  Ub.  iv.  cS.  §11. 

'  In  inflicting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  the  Jews  sometimes,  for  notorious  offences, 
tied  sharp  bones,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the  thongs,  called  hj  (he  Greeks, 
mrpteftXmXas  fMrrtyas^Jiagra  UunOata ;  hot  in  the  Scripture  termed  scorpions.  To  these 
Pf^^fKffani  oJludcs  in  1  Kings  xiL  11. — Burder*8  Oriental  literature,  toL  i.  p.  414. 

*  Cited  hy  Dr.  lightfoot,  Works,  voL  i  p.  901.  fulio  edit. 
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order  that  the  legal  number  might  not  be  exceeded,  the  scourge  con- 
sisted of  three  lashes  or  thongs :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received 
three  stripes :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted^ 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  forty  stripes  save 
one  ;  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  fainting  away, 
the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to  suspend  his  flagellation. 
Among  the  Komans,  however,  the  number  was  not  limited,  but 
varied  according  to  the  crime  of  the  malefactor  and  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and 
scourged  him^  he  directed  this  scourging  to  be  unusually  severe,  that 
the  sight  of  his  lacerated  body  might  move  the  Jews  to  compas- 
sionate the  prisoner,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  our  Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by  this 
scourging,  that  he  afterwards  had  not  strength  enough  left  to  enable 
him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the  Jews,  the  punish- 
ment of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  ignominy,  which  could  make 
the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object  of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
It  consisted  merely  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  pain.* 

2.  Retaliation,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  corporal  injuries  to  another,  —  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  toothy  hand  for  handy  foot  for  foot  (Exod.  xxL  24.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly  put  in  execution ;  but 
the  injurious  party  was  to  give  the  injured  person  satisfaction.  In 
this  sense  the  ravroTradsui  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lex  Talionis 
among  the  Romans,  was  imderstood;  and  an  equivalent  was  ac- 
cepted, the  value  of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself. 
It  should  seem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate) 
a  ground  for  authorising  private  resentments,  and  all  the  excesses 
committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit  Revenge  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than  what  had  been  received. 
On  this  account  our  Saviour  prohibited  retaliation  in  his  divine 
sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  v.  38,  39.) 

3.  Restitution.  — Justice  requires  that  those  things  which  have 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be  restored  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  him 
by  the  aggressor.  Accordingly,  various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments 
were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  as, 

(1.)  Fines y  K'^y  (oNeSH),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly  to  the 
injured  party ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is,  those  of  which 
the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Deut-  xxii.  19.  or  xxii.  29.;  —  and  Undetermined y  or  where  the 
amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.  (Exod.  xxL  22.) 

^2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold  restitution  of  things 
stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained,  with  twenty 
per  cent,  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  was  to 
make  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  (Levit.  xxiv.  18.)  —  If  an  ox  pushed 
or  gored  another  man's  servant  to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to 

'  Michaclifl's  Commentaries,  yoL  iii.  pp.  444— 44S. 
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pay  for  the  seryant  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxL  32.)  —  In 
&e  case  of  one  man's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  deaths  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to 
blame  for  the  quarrel^  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  liying  ox  was  to  be  sold^  and  its  price^  tc^ether  with  the  dead 
beast^  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If,  however,  one 
of  ihe  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the 
owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him,  in  such  case  he  was  to  give 
the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the  dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxL  36.) 
— If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain 
open,  and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  payment.  (Exod.  xxi. 
33,  34.) — When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage, 
he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good.  (Exod.  xxii  6.)> 

(3.)  Compensation,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by  law,  to 
be  given  to  a  person  injured,  that  he  might  depart  from  his  suit,  and 
not  insist  on  the  legal  punishment,  whether  corporal  or  capital  It  is 
termed  either  "ifiS  (kopA^r),  that  is,  Compensationy  or  B^  pD  (pidjon 
k«pA«8h),  that  is.  Ransom  of  Life.  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly 
permitted  (Exod.  xxi.  30.);  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  of 
murder  and  also  in  homicide.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  highest 
fine  leviable  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  shekels  of  sUver, 
a  great  sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.' 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin  and  Tres" 
pass  Offerings,  which  were  in  the  Nature  op  Punishments. 
jDiey  were  in  general  extremely  moderate,  and  were  enjoined  in  the 
followii^  cases :  — 

(1.)  For  every  unintentional  transgression  of  the  Levitical  law, 
even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doctrine  con- 
cerning sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions  are  divided  into 
sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission),  a  sin-offering  was  to  be 
made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punishment  was  remitted,  which,  in 
the  case  of  wilful  transgression,  was  nothing  less  than  extirpation. 
(Lev.  iv.  2.,  V.  1.  4—7.) 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it,  was 
obl^ed  to  make  a  sin*offering ;  for  his  inconsideration,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  good. 
(Lev.  V.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  peijury — not, 
however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the  lex  talionis 
operated),  but — in  not  testifying  what  he  knew  against  a  guilty 
person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  disquieted  in  his  conscience,  might, 
without  being  liable  to  any  farther  punishment,  or  ignominy,  obtain 
remission  of  the  perjury,  by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a 
trespass-offering.  (Lev.  v.  1.) 

(4.  J  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  crime  cancelled  by  making  a 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii  pp.  365—367,  477, 478« 
»  IWd.  ToL  iL  pp.  478,  479. 
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t3*e8pas8-oifering9  and  makiiig  up  his  deficiencies  with  twenty  per 
cent  over  and  above.  (Xiev,  v.  14,  16,) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  anything  given 
him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had  found,  or  ahy  promise 
he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  had  acquired  any  property  dis- 
honestly, and  had  his  conscience  awakened  on  account  of  it, — even 
where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he  had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath, 
but  was  now  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  vo* 
luntary  restitution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt  (Lev.  vi. 
1—7.)  By  the  offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding 
crime  was  wholly  cancelled ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  make  restitution  from  two  to  Jive  fold,  he  now  gave 
twenty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his  theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an  offisring  was 
appointed  by  Lev.  xix.  20—22.:  which  did  not,  however,  wholly 
cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from  death,  which  was  the 
established  punishment  of  adultery,  to  that  of  stripes  for  the  woman, 
the  man  bringing  the  trespass-offering  in  the  manner  directed  by 
Mases.* 

Such  measures  as  liiese,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property  unjustly  acquired : 
but  in  the  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the  good  of  the  community  ex- 
pressly required  that  the  legal  punishment  should  uniformly  and 
actually  be  put  in  execution,  no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.^ 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed  by  Moses 
as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  it ;  for 
he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the  Egyptians.  (Qen.  xxxix.  20,  21.) 
The  only  time  he  mentions  it,  or  more  properly  arrest,  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be 
given  on  his  conduct  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  of  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites  and 
Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarohs,  abounds  with  instances 
of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  prophets,  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs  of  their  sins  and  crimes. 
Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet  Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving 
him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)';  Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii. 
27.),  as  Zedekiah  did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herodi 
misnamed  the  Great  (Matt  iv.  12.);  and  Peter,  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt  xviii.  30.)  and  murderers  (Lukexxiii. 
19.)  were  also  conunitted  to  prison.  We  read  also  of  Tfffxqais 
Afffioaia,  a  conmion  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.),  which  was  a 
place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst  sort  of  offenders. 
In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviiL  6.)  or  a 

'  Mlchaalis's  Commentariefl,  toL  iii  pp  482—487.  '  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 

'  This  place  is  tenned  the  pruon-hmue :  but  it  appears  that  suspected*  persons  were 
sometimes  confined  In  part  of  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  purpose.  In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  at 
first  confined  (Jer.  xxxvii.  iiX  and  probably  Joseph  in  the  same  manner  (ftco  Gren. 
xL  3.):  a  similar  practice  obtains  in  tho  East  to  this  day.  See  Harmer's  Observations* 
vol  iii  p.  508. 
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pit  or  cistern,  as  the  word  111  (bob)  is  rendered  in  Zeck.  ix.  11., 
where  it  unquestionably  refers  to  a  prison :  and  from  this  word  wo 
may  conceive  the  nature  of  a  dim^eon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place  in 
which  indeed  there  was  no  water,  out  in  its  bottom  deep  mud;  and, 
accordingly, , we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  worst 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  sunk  into  the  mire*  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.y 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Stocks,  for  detaining  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii.  27.,  xxxiii.  ll!)*  Michaelis  con- 
jectures that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the  Greeks  called  Ilnrr*- 
avptrfjov,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  confined  that  his  body  was  kept 
in  an  unnatural  position,  which  must  have  proved  a  torture  truly 
insupportable.'  The  ^Eaonepa  ^vXcuctf,  or  Inner  Prison,  into  which 
Paul  and  Silas  were  thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were 
made  fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvL  24.),  to  l^fiKov.  As  this  prison 
was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cippi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in  use  amons  that  people, 
which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of  prisoners,  but  sometunes  distended 
them  in  a  very  painful  manner.  Hence  the  situation  of  Paul  and 
Silas  would  be  rendered  more  painful  than  that  of  an  offender  sitting 
in  the  stocks,  as  used  among  us ;  especially  if  (as  is  very  possible^ 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their  bare  backs,  lacerated 
by  recent  scourging.^ 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East  they  still 
have,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners  just  as  they  please; 
nothing  further  being  required  of  them,  than  to  produce  them  when 
called  for.  According  to  the  accurate  and  observant  traveller, 
Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  master,  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  to  treat  his  pri- 
soner well  or  ill ;  to  put  him  in  irons  or  not ;  to  shut  him  up  closely, 
or  to  hold  him  in  easier  restraint;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to 
suffer  no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  he 
sh^  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apartments : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused  the  prisoner  to 
be  confined,  make  die  gaoler  greater  presents,  he  will  treat  his  victim 
with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin  illustrates  this  statement  by 
a  narrative  of  the  treatment  received  by  a  very  great  Armenian 
merdiuit.  While  he  bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  adverse  party  pre- 
sented a  considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  after- 
wards to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  felt  his  privileges 
retrenched :  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was  treated  with 
such  inhumanitv,  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  oftener  than  once 
in  twenty-four  nours,  even  during  the  hottest  time  in  the  summer. 
No  person  was  allowed  to  approach  him  but  the  servants  of  the 

'  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iiu  pp.  439 — 442.   Schulzii  ArchsBoL  Hebr.  pp.  84,  85. 
'  The  word  rendered  Mtocka  in  our  authorised  version  of  Jer.  xx.  2.  and  xxix.  26.  ought 
to  have  been  rendered  houae  of  correction.    See  Dr.  Blaynej's  notes  on  those  passages. 
'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  iii.  p.  443. 
*  Doddridge's  Expositor,  and  Kuinoci,  on  Acts  xvi.  24.    Biscoc  on  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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prison :  at  length  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  brought  to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe 
usage  was  designed  to  force  him.*  What  energy  does  this  account 
of  an  Eastern  prison  give  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
speak  of  the  soul  coming  into  iron  (PsaL  cv.  17.  marginal  rendering), 
of  the  sorrmoful  sighing  of  the  prisoner  coming  before  God  (PsaL 
Ixxix.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  in  a  dungeon  many  days, 
and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded  thither  lest  he 
should  die!  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16 — 20.) 

6.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture  of  property 
were  introduced  among  the  Jews :  and  it  also  existed  under  the  R(^ 
mans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diminutio  capitis,  because  the  person 
banidied  lost  the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  die  city  of  Kome  thereby 
lost  a  head.'  But  there  was  another  kind  of  e^e,  termed  disport^ 
atioy  which  was  accounted  the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  for- 
feited his  estate ;  and  beincf  bound  was  put  on  board  ^ip,  and  trans- 
ported to  some  island  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  there  to 
be  confined  in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.),  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out  the  Eyes 
OP  Prisoners.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Philistines 
(Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldees.  (2  Kings  xxv.  7.) 
it  is  well  known  that  cutting  out  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  has  been 
frequently  practised  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  treasonable  ofiences.*  To  the  great  work  of  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably 
alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction  cited  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  to 
himself  in  Luke  iv.  18.* 

8.  Cutting  ofp  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather  an 
ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it  appears  that 
pain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the  hair  was  violently  plucked 
off,  as  if  the  executioner  were  plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  original  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiiL  25.  is  ren- 
dered plucked  off  their  hair;  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the 
skin  after  the  hair  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more 
exquisitely  acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  the  fourth 
book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes 
caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn  off  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.     As  an  historical  composition  this 

'  Harmer'B  ObserrationB,  toL  iii  pp.  504,  605. 

*  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  66,  67. 

*  In  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met,  at  Acre,  with  numerous  indiyiduals,  who  exhibited 
marks  of  Uie  vengeance  of  the  late  pacha  Hadjee  Achmet,  from  his  sanguinary  cruelties 
fitly  sumamed  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  They  were  disfigured  in  various  ways,  by  a  hand 
amputated,  an  eye  torn  out,  or  a  nose  which  had  been  split,  or  partly  or  totally  cut  off. 
(Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii  p.  43.)  In  the  winter  of  1826,  two  emirs  had  their 
eyes  burnt  out,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  ofi;  by  the  emir  Bechir,  the  prince  of  Biount 
Lebanon,  their  uncle;  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  some  disturbancef 
9gainst  his  government.    (Missionary  Register,  July  18S7,  p.  333.) 

*  Fiagments  supplementary  to  Calmety  No.  192. 
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book  is  utterly  destitute  of  credit ;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of 
punishment  under  consideration  was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This 
sort  of  torture  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early 
martyrs  and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  prom  sacr£d  Worship,  or  Excommunication, 
was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  but  also  a  civil  one ;  because 
in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  l3ie  civil  right.  The  fancies  of  the  Babbins,  relative  to  the  origin 
of  excommunication,  are  endless.  Some  affirm  that  Adam  excom- 
municated Cain  and  his  whole  race ;  others,  that  exconmiunication 
began  with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses ;  others,  again^ 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23.  Curse  ye 
Meroz)y  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  refused  to  assist 
Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  earliest  positive  mention 
of  diis  punishment  occurs  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in  the  anathema  of  JNehemiah  (xiii  5.) 
against  those  who  had  married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  writers,  there  were  three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication among  the  Jews.  The^r*^  was  called  nidui,  removal  or 
separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society :  •  this  is,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, frequently  termed  casting  out  of  the  synagogue.  (John  ix.  22., 
xvi.  2. ;  Luk^  vi.  22,  &c.)  This  was  in  force  for  thirty  days,  and 
might  be  shortened  by  repentance.  During  its  continuance,  the  ex- 
communicated party  was  prohibited  from  bathing,  from  shaving  his 
head,  or  approaching  his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four 
cubits :  but  if  he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunication  was 
renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This  second  degree 
was  called  cherem,  which  signifies  to  anathematise  or  devote  to 
death:  it  involved  an  exclusion  from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The 
third  and  last  degree  of  excommunication  was  termed  sham-atha, 
or  MABAN-ATHA,  that  is,  the  Lord  cometh^  or  may  the  Lord  come  ; 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.* 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  the  most 
deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  excluded  from  aU  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  people,  were  debarred  from  all 
social  intercourse,  and  were  excluded  from  the  temple  and  the 
synagc^ues,  on  pain  of  severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had 
incurred  this  sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Dent,  xxvii.  where  the  expression  cursed  is  he^  is  so  often  repeated : 
whence  to  curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equivalent  terms  with  the 
Jews.  And  therefore  St,  Paul  says,  that  no  man^  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  Godj  caUeth  Jesus  anathema  or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.), 
that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jews  did,  who  denied  him  to  be  tiie 
Messiah,  and  excommunicated  the  Christians.    In  tiie  second  degree^ 

'  Bobinaon's  Lexicon  to  the  Or.  Test  voce  ^Awoawdy^tyos.  Jahn,  Archaologia  Bib;- 
lka»  §  258.  Ackermaany  AichsoL  Bibl.  §  252.  En^dopcedia  Metropolitana,  toL  xxL 
p.  708. 
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they  delivered  the  excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting 
him  by  a  solemn  curse :  to  this  practice  St  Paul  is  supposed  to 
aUude  (1  Cor.  v.  5.);  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  his  desire  even 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  3.),  that  is,  to  te  excom- 
municated, laden  with  curses,  and  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it  could  have  been  of 
any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In  order  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater  horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the 
offence  was  published  in  the  synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted, 
and  when  the  proclamation  was  fini^ed,  they  were  extinguished,  as 
a  sign  that  the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light  of 
Heaven;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were  not 
admitted  to  circumcision;  and  if  he  died  without  repentance  or 
absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was  to  be  cast 
upon  his  coffin  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he  deserved  to  be 
stoned.^ 

II.  The  Talmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  catital 
Punishments  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths^  and  such  as  were  more 
grievous:  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  these  distinc- 
tions, neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among  themselves  what 
particular  punishments  are  to  be  referred  to  these  two  heads.  A 
capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a  sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  26.), 
or  a  sin  tDorthy  of  death  (Deut.  xxi.  22.) ;  which  mode  of  expression 
is  adopted,  or  rather  imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes 
between  a  sin  unto  deaths  and  a  sin  not  unto  death.  (1  John  v.  16.) 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
were  called  sons  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31.,  xxvi.  16. ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  29.  marginal  rendering);  just  as  he  who  had  incurred  the 
punishment  of  scourging  was  designated  a  son  of  stripes.  (Deut.  xxv. 
2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a  capital  pimishment,  were  said  to  be 
put  to  death  for  their  own  sin.  (Deut.  xxiv.  16. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6.) 
A  similar  phraseology  was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  (John.  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven 
different  sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  viz. 

1.  Slaying  with  the  Sword  is  commonly  confounded  with  de- 
capitation or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  distinct  punish- 
ments. The  laws  of  Moses  are  totaJly  silent  concerning  the  latter 
practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who  were  slain  with  the  sword 
were  put  to  death  in  any  way  which  the  executioner  thought  proper. 
See  1  Elings  ii.  25.  29.  31.  34.  46.  The  cruel  and  sanguinary  Agag 
was  hewn  m  pieces.  (1  Sam.  xv.  34.)  Hewing  in  pieces  is  a  punish- 
ment practised  in  Abyssinia.'  The  punishment  of  slaying  with 
the  sword  was  inflicted  in  two  cases :  —  (1.)  When  a  murderer  was 
to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.)  When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely 
attacked  for  any  common  crime,  they  smote  all  (as  the   Hebrew 

*  Grotius*8  Note,  or  rather  Dissertation,  on  Lnkc  vi.  22.  Lightfbot's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  747—749.  Selden,  de  Jure  Naturs  et  Gentium,  lib.  It.  c.  S.  Lamy*8  Apparatus 
Biblicus,  vol.  J.  pp.  279—284. 

*  Bruce*6  Travels,  vol  iv.  p.  81. 
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phrase  is)  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  (Deut  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here^ 
doubtless^  the  sword  was  used  by  eyery  one  as  he  found  oppor- 
tunity.* 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  GO£i/  or  hlood-^venger:  various  regulations 
were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  person. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now,  what  they 
anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  therefore,  an  individual 
diould  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  another 
person  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the  murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until 
he  have  caught  and  killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The 
same  custom  exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia*,  among  tiie  Druses  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  their  Christian  neighbours  the  Maronites ;  also 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the 
Grreeks  of  Maina,  and  the  Montenegrins  of  the  Adriatic  coast ',  and 
likewise  among  the  Circassians^,  Ingush  Tartars*,  Nubians*,  and 
Abyssinians  %  and  it  appears  to  have  been  alludeil  to  by  Bebecca : 
when  she  learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  kill  his  brother 
Jacob,  she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying^ 

■  liCc1iaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  m.  pp.  418,  419. 

'  *'  The  interest  of  the  common  safetj  has,  for  ages,  established  a  law  among  them  " 
(the  Arabians), "  which  decrees  that  the  blood  of  every-  man,  who  is  slain,  must  be 
avenged  bj  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is  called  tar,  or  retaliation;  and  the 
right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs 
on  this  point  of  honour,  that,  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  revenge:  if  his  enemy  perishes  from 
any  other  caose,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed  against  the  nearest 
relation.  Hiese  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an  inheritance,  from  father  to  children, 
and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice 
the  criminal,  oTpurcKoM  the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this 
satisfoctUm  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them;  nor,  sometimes, 
even  between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  between  ue,  say  they,  on  every  occasion ;  and 
this  expression  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.**  (Volney's  Travels  in  ^B^^pt  and  Syria, 
ynA,  i  p.  867.  See  also  Niebuhr,  Description  de  TArabie,  pp.  26—30.  and  Layard's  Dis- 
coveries in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  305.)  In  Turkey  and  in  Persia  murder  is  never 
prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the  business  of  the  next  relations,  and 
of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they 
generally  do,  to  compound  the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.  —  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague's  Letters,  let  42.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  voL  iL  pp.  75,  76. 

*  Dr.  Bobinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  237.    New  York,  1843.  8vo. 

*  Among  the  Circassians,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  considered  as  guilty. 
This  customary  in&tnation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  relations,  generates  most  of  the  feuds, 
and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus;  for,  unless  pardon  be 
porebased,  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge 
is  propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a 
price  paid  to  the  £unily  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  Thlil-UasOj  or  the  price  of 
moodf  bnt  neiiber  princes  nor  nsdens  (or  nobles)  accept  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is 
aa  estoblished  law  ttnong  tiiem  to  ekmand  blood  for  blood. — Pallas,  Voyages  dans  les 
(jkmvememens  M^ridionaux  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  tome  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  1805. 

*  Dr.  Henderson,  in  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of  **  blood  for  blood  " 
aoKmg  the  Ingush  Tartars,  mentions  the  case  of  **  a  yotmg  man  of  amiable  disposition,  who 
was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by  the  constant  dread  in  which  he  lived,  of  having 
avenged  upon  him  a  murder  committed  by  his  father  before  he  was  bom.  He  can  reckon 
op  more  than  a  hundred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away  his  life, 
whenever  a  fitvoarable  opportunity  shall  present  itself." — Bn>lical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia,  p.  485. 

*  Lisa's  Travels  in  l^pt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  95.    Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  138. 
»  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  845,  346. 
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Why  should  I  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  day  f  ^Gen.  xxvii.  15.)  Slie 
could  not  be  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing  the  murder^  for 
the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in  Palestine :  and  Isaac  was 
much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her  to  entertain  any  expectation  that 
he  would  condemn  him  to  death  for  it  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  she  dreaded  lest  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  blood-avenyer, 
perhaps  of  some  Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  Goel  was 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by  the 
nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  lolled,  as  the  riffht  of  redeeming  a 
mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  revenge,  the  Hebrew  legislator 
made  various  enactments  concerning  the  blood-avenger.  In  most 
ages  and  countries,  certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  being  asylums :  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commanded  that  when  the  crime 
was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the  case  of  unin- 
tentional murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  the 
six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were  appropriated 
for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these  cities,  it  was  enacted,  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the  unfortunate  individual  might  meet 
with  no  impediment  whatever  in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the 
Goel  overtook  the  fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put 
him  to  death,  he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the 
man-slyer  had  reached  a  place  of  refiige,  he  was  immediately  pro- 
tected, and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a  right  to  such, 
protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  whether  he  had  caused  his  neigh- 
bour's death  undesignedly ^  or  was  a  deliberate  murderer.  In  the  latter 
case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to  the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to 
death  in  whatever  way  he  chose:  but  in  the  former  case  the 
homicide  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge  imtil  the  high  priest's 
death,  when  he  might  return  home  in  perfect  security.  If,  however, 
the  Goel  found  hira  without  the  city  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might 
slay  him  without  being  guilty  of  blood.  (Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27.) 
Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money 
from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31.)  It 
should  seem  that  if  no  avenger  of  blood  appeared,  or  if  he  were  dila- 
tory in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we 
find  that  David  deemed  this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and 
that  Solomon,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  entreaty,  actually 
discharged  it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death.  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6. 
28 — 34.)'  There  is  a  oeautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this  class  of 
punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  criminal,  by  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ;  and  recent  travellers  inform  us 

I  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  yoL  ii.  pp.  221—225. 
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that  criminals  are  literally  hewed  in  peces  in  Persia^  and  in  Asiatio 
Turkey.* 

2.  Stonikg  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers,  sab- 
bath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  ana  children  who 
either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against  them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27.^ 
zziv.  14. ;  Deut  xiiL  10.,  xvii.  5.,  xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was 
the  most  general  punishment  denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious 
criminab ;  and  tins  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite 
term  of  putting  to  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  yiii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to  the 
execution  of  lus  sentence.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  examine.  Instances  of 
persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur  in  Achan  ^Josh. 
viL  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18.),  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and 
Zechariah,  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21.)« 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punishment, 
which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation :  it  originated 
in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealdi,  and  was  termed  the 
reheVs  beating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and  was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with 
their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones,  without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  Whoever  transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men, 
or  of  the  scribes,  which  had  its  K)undation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called  a  son  of 
rebellion^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews  against  our 
Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  were  instances  of  this  kind,  to  which  some 
have  referred  the  stoning  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles, 
though  they  stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  from  various  passages  of 
Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment.  The  incon- 
stancy of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  by  any  plausible  demagogues, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
Lystrians  towards  the  Apostle.* 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamv,  during 
life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denoimced  against  wose  who 
were  punished  capitally;  viz.  —  (1.)  ^umtn^  the  criminal  who  had 
been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  consuetudinary  law.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24. ;  Lev.  xx.  14.,  xxi.  9.)  —  (2.)  Hanging^  either  on  a  tree 
or  on  a  ^bbet  (for  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  both) ;  which  was 
practised  m  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  17 — 19.),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses. 
(Nmnb.  xxv.  4,  5. ;  Deut.  xxi.  22^  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were 
first  slain  and  then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were 
hanged  were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  him 
and  abominable ;  on  which  accoimt  they  were  to  be  taken  down  ani 
buried  the  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)     The  hanging  of  Saul's  soui, 

'  Hanner'B  Obsenrations,  roL  iv.  pp.  229,  230.  Captain  light's  Trarelfl  in  Egypt, 
Nabia,  &a,  p.  194. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iiL  p.  421.  '  Ibid.  pp.  422—429. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol  i.  pp.  315,  316. 
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recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxL  6.,  was  done  not  by  the  laraelitesy  but  by 
the  Gibeonitesy  who  were  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  probably  retiuned 
their  old  laws.  The  hanging  mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely 
different  from  crucifiiion,  which  was  a  Roman  punishment;  on 
account  of  its  ignominy,  however,  the  Jews  subsequently  extended 
the  declaration  of  Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  iperson  as 
accursed.  (John  xix.  31—34.;  Gral.  iii.  13.)  —  (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminak,  who  had  been  already  stoned  to 
death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains,  when  consumed 
by  fire.'  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over  Achan  (Josh.  viL  25, 
26.),  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  17.)  The  Arabs,  long 
after  the  lime  of  David,  expressed  their  detestation  of  deceased 
enemies  in  the  same  manner.^  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over 
persons  murdered  in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxxix.  15.);  as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East* 

.3.  BuBNiNG  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which  Moses 
commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests^  who  should  be 
guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxL  9.),  and  upon  a  man  who  should 
mairy  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  (Lev.  xx.  14.)  This 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  use  m  the  East,  from  a  very  early 
period.  When  Judah  was  informed  that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar 
was  pregnant,  he  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  (Gen.  xxxviiL  24.) 
Many  ages  afterwards  we  find  the  Babylonians  or  uhaldseans  burning 
certain  offenders  alive  ( Jer.  xxix.  22. ;  Dan.  iiL  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.* 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced  in  the 
Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  introduced  among  the 
Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with  foreign  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before  his  time.  It 
existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xL  19.),  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been 
inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  family.  Thus  John  the 
Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life- 
guards, who  was  despatched  to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark, 
vi.  27.) 

5.  Pbeoipitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or  from  a 
precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used ;  though  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent  times.     Thus,  the  profli- 

*  Michaelu  has  giyen  some  instances  of  this  practice ;  see  his  Commentaries*  voL  iiL 
p.  430. 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol  i  pp.  901,  902. 

■  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol  i    Pref.  p.  xviiL  Svo.  edit. 

*  Chardin,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  vL  p.  118.  of  Langl^s*  edition),  after  speaking  of  the 
most  conmion  mode  of  panishing  with  death,  says,  **  Bat  there  is  stiU  a  particular  wmj  of 
patting  to  death  sach  as  have  transgressed  in  civil  affiurs,  either  by  causing  a  dearth,  or 
by  selling  above  the  tax  by  a  false  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  anr 
other  manner.  The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit  and  roasted  over  a  dow.Ere  (see  Jeremiah 
xxix.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.  Daring  the  dearth  in  1688, 1  saw  sach 
ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  in  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from 
deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress.*'— Border's  Oriental  literature,  vol  it 
p.  204. 
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gate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of  a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30.  33..), 
and  the  same  mode  of  punishment  still  obtains  in  Persia.^  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  barbarously  forced  ten  thousand  Idumsean  prisoners 
of  war  to  leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.) 
The  Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was  thrown 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent  valley.  The 
same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Bomans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  malefactors  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock«'  The  same  practice  obtains  among  the  Moors  at  Constantine, 
a  town  in  Barbary.* 

6.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  though  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.  It  was  also  in  use 
among  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans  The  Emperor  Augustus,  we  are 
told,  punished  certain  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in 
the  province  (of  Syria  or  of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus^  also 
tells  us  that  the  Gralileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punishment 
Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt  xviii.  6.^  It  is  still  practised  in  India : 
a  large  stone  is  tied  round  tiie  neck  of  tiie  criminal,  who  is  cast  into 
the  sea  or  into  deep  water.^ 

7.  Bbuising,  or  pounding  in  a  Mortab,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  tiie  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers  are,  in 
Turkey,  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  fix)m 
being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestie  and  mortar.  Some  of  the 
Turkidi  guards,  wbo  had  permitted  the  escape  of  the  Polish  prince 
Coreski  m  1618,  were  pounded  to  death  in  great  mortars  of  iron.* 
This  horrid  punishment  was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
who  expressly  alludes  to  it  in  Prov.  xxviL  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asundeb,  was  a  capital  punishment 
ancientiy  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judasa.  The  rabbin- 
ical writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to  death  by  the  profligate 
Manasseh ;  and  to  tiiis  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude.  (Heb.  xi. 
37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threatened  it  to  the  Chaldee  magi,  if  they  did 
not  interpret  his  dream  (Dan.  iL  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of 
the  true  God.  TDan.  iii  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision^  in  whicn  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the  Egyptian 
priests:  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons  of  Pythias  to  be 
cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each  side  o  the  way,  that  his 
army  might  pass  between  them.^     Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted 

*  Sir  R  K-  Porter's  Trayela  in  Persia,  toL  iL  pp.  28—30. 

*  Liry,  Hist  Hb.  tl  c.  la 

*  Pitt's  Beligion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp.  81 1,  812.    London  edit  1810. 

*  Saetonios,  in  Augosto,  c.  67.  *  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xir.  c.  16.  §  10. 

*  Grotios  in  loc.  *  Roberts's  Illnstrations,  p.  543. 

*  KnoUes's  H^tory  of  the  Tarks,  toI  ii.  p.  947.    London,  1687. 

*  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  Nov.  Test  ex  Herodoto,  torn.  I  p.  376.  Other  instances 
finom  ancient  writers  are  given  by  Dr.  Whitby,  on  Matt  xxiv.  61. }  and  Kninoel,  Comment 
in  Hist  Lib.  Nov.  Test  toL  L  p.  638. 
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this  punishment  on  some  rebellious  Jews.     It  is  still  practised  by 
the  Moors  of  Western  Barbary,  and  also  in  Persia.* 

9.  Beating  to  Death  (TvfjLiravlcrfjLo^)  was  practised  by  Antiochus 
towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and  is  referred  to  by  Saint 
PauL  (Heb.  xL  35.  Gr.)  This  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  usually  inflicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed 
culprit  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  seldom  mortal. 

10.  Hanging  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  punishment  among 
the  Jews  after  their  settiement  in  Palestine.  Joshua  hung  tiie  king 
of  Ai  on  a  tree  until  evening.  (Josh.  viii.  29.)  In  Egypt  however 
it  was  a  customary  punishment  for  many  capital  crimes;  and  the 
criminals  were  kept  bound  in  prison  till  their  fate  was  decided;  being 
confined  under  the  inmiediate  superintendence,  and  within  the  house 
of  the  chief  of  the  police.^ 

IL  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a  punish- 
ment among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted  first  on  the 
exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously  preserved,  and 
afterwards  on  ids  accusers,  who  miserably  perished..  (Dan.  vL  7.  12. 
16 — 24.)  From  them  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.' 
In  their  theatres  they  had  two  sorts  of  amusements^  each  sufficiently 
barbarous.  Sometimes  they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be 
devoured  by  them :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre,  armed,  to 
fight  witii  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they  had  their  lives  and 
liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  To  this  latter 
usage  (concerning  which  some  further  particulars  are  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent page)  Saint  Paul  refers  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  inflicting 
upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  condemned,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and  reduce  them  to  a  common 
place  for  filth  and  dung.  Among  other  tilings,  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
nounced this  disgrace  to  tiie  diviners  of  Chaldsea,  if  they  did  not 
declare  his  dream  to  him  (Dan.  ii.  5.) ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as 
should  not  worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  same  punishment  to  those 
who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.)  In  this  way  the  Romans 
destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  after  they  had  precipitated 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed  at 
tyranny.*  Further,  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals, 
were  also  frequentiy  cut  ofl*,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as 
a  warning  to  otiiers.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks, 
and  was  inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishboshetii),  by  command  of  Davia :  who  commanded  that 

*  Shaw*8  Trayels,  vol.  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 

'  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  yoL  ii.  p.  45. 

'  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  See  an  interefting 
extract  from  Hdst's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Bnrder's  Oriental  Litgratore,  toL  Ii. 
p.  207. 

*  Dionjs.  Halicamass.  lib.  viii.  ec  78,  79. 
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the  assaBsins'  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  of 
Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of  great  resort*  Among  the 
ancient  Chaldasans,  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  was  a  common 
punishment  of  adulterers.  To  this  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes* 
(xxiiL  25.) 

12.  Cbucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients  inflicted 
only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  cross  was 
made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at  the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in 
the  middle  of  their  length  like  the  letter  X.  There  was,  besides,  a 
piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  the 
accusation,  or  statement  of  the  culprit's  crime ;  together  with  a  piece 
of  wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person  sat  as 
on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body  was  supported. 
•Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  gives  this 
description ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  lived  in  the  former  part 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  before  the  punishment 
of  the  cross  was  abolished.  The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered 
was  of  the  former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating  deaths,  which 
the  art  of  ingeniouslv  tormenting  and  extinguishing  life  ever  devised. 
The  naked  body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright  benm  by 
nailing  or  tying  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing 
and  sometimes  tying  the  hands  to  it  Those  members,  bein^  the 
grand  instruments  of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  (especially  those  of  the  hand^)  are  peculiarly  sensible. 
As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation  or  feeling,  wounds 
in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be  peculiarly  painful;  especially 
when  inflicted  with  such  rude  instruments  ns  large  nails,  forcibly 
driven  through  the  exquisitely  delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of 
those  parts.  The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and  feet,  and  by  the 
projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross,)  until  he  perished  through 
agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  instances  of  crucified  persons 
living  in  this  exquisite  torture  several  days.*  "  The  wise  and  ador- 
able Author  of  our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our 
bodies  in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  in  three 
days.     Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them  from  their  in- 

'  Hanner's  Obserrations,  yoL  i.  pp.  601,  503.  This  kind  of  pnnisnment  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introdaces  Pharaoh  as  saying,  /  torn  wurefy  cut  off  your  hands 
and  your  feet  oh  the  opponte  aideai  that  is,  first  the  right  hand,  and  men  the  left  foot; 
next  the  left  hand,  and  then  the  right  foot.  Koran,  ch.  xx.  74.  and  xzvL  49.  (Sale's 
translation,  pp.  359.  304.  4to.  edit)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in 
Border's  Oriental  litermtare,  toL  il  p.  1S6.  V^ilson's  TraTels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  pp.  375— S77. 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt  zxrii.  35.  For  the  remainder  of  this  account  of  the  cru- 
cifixion the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i. 
book  L  c  7.  §§  ix.— xTii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol  it 
pp.  336 — 353. 
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tolerable  sufferings.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  them.  Their 
dead  bodies  were  generally  left  on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were 
first  suspended,  and  became  a  prey  to  every  ravenoas  beast  aod  car- 
nivorous bird.* 

(1.)  ^^Crucifixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations,  the 
Egyptians*,  Persians,  Greeks ^  and  Carthaginians.  The  Carthaginians 
generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortunate  and  unsuccessM 
commanders.^  There  are  many  imhappy  instances  of  this.  They 
crucified  Bomilcar*,  whom.  Justin  calls  Aeir  king,  when  they  detected 
his  intended  design  of  joining  Agathocles.  Thev  erected  a  cross  in 
the  midst  of  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and  from  which, 
with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided  them  with  all  the  black 
and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately  perpetrated.  But  this  manner 
of  executing  criminals  prevailed  most  among  the  Romans.  It  was 
generally  a  servile  punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worth- 
less, and  iiKM>rrigible  slaves.^  In  reference  to  this,  the  Apostle,  de- 
scribing the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this  most 
opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  «ie  croas. 

(2.)  **  It  was  universdly  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most  shameful 
and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  coiddbe  exposed.  In  siich 
an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and  circumstance  of  odium,  dis- 
grace, and  public  scandal."  Hence  the  Apostle  magnifies  and  extols 
the  great  .love  of  our  Redeemer,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  crou, 
despising  the  shame  (Rom.  v.  8.  ;  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disr^arding  every 
circumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a  death 
was  loaded.  **  It  was  from  the  idea  they  connected  with  such  a  death, 
that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with  the  last  contempt  and  pity 
for  publicly  embarking  in  the  cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
to  this  reproachful  and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrjrmen. 
The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  L  23.); 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught  by  a 
person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  publicly  suffered  the  punishment 

*  Pasces  in  crace  corvos.    Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i  epist  16.  ver.  4S. 

Yultiir,  jumento  et  canibos,  crudbtisque  relicds 

Ad  fbetufl  properat,  partemque  cadaveris  affert    Juyenal,  Sat.  U.  ver.  77,  78. 

*  Thucjdides,  lib.  l  sect  110.  p.  71.  edit  Dnker.  Justin,  treating  of  the  aflTairs  of 
Egypt,  says  :  Concarsn  multitodinis  et  Agathocles  occiditur,  et  mnlieres  in  ultionem 
Etuydices  patibalis  sufSgnntar.  Justin,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  2.  p.  578.  edit  GronoviL  Hcrodoti 
Erato,  p.  451.  edit  Wesseling,  1763.    See  also  Thalia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

'  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  deinde  spectaculum  rictoribus  ira 
pnebuit  regis;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  occidendi  defecerat  rabies,  cmcibus  adfizi  per  ingens 
litoris  spatium,  dependerunt  Q.  Curtii,  lib.  It.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit  Snakenburgh,  1724 
See  also  Plutarch  in  Vita  Alex,  and  Justin,  lib.  xviii  cap.  3. 

*  Duces  bella  pravo  consilio  gerentes,  etiamsi  prospera  fortuna  subsecnta  esset,  cmd 
tamen  sufiOgebantur.     Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  il  cap.  7.  p.  191.  edit  Torren.  Leidce,  1726. 

*  Bomilcar  rex  Poenorum  in  medio  foro  a  PoEoiis  patibulo  sujQSxus  est  De  Summa 
cmce,  veluti  de  tribunal!,  Posnomm  scelera  concionaretnr.  Justin,  lib,  xxiL  cap.  7.  p.  505. 
ed.  GronoTii. 

*  Pone  cmcem  serva    Juyenal,  Sat  6.  ver.  2)8. 
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and  death  cdT  tlie  most  useless  and  abandoned  slave,  was^  in  their 
ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified, 
publishing  in  the  world  a  religion  whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross, 
appeared  the  last  absurdity  and  madness.'  The  Heathens  looked 
upon  the  attachment  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion  whose 
publisher  had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  their 
utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroying  their  interest,  comfort,  and  hap- 
pinesd,  by  adopting  such  a  system  founded  on  such  a  dishonourable 
circumstance.^  Tne  same  inherent  scandal  and  ignominy  had  cruci- 
fixion in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more 
complicated  wretchedness  to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who 
was  adjudged  to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but 
forsaken  of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of  God. 
(Deut.  xxi  23.)  Hence  St.  Paul,  representing  to  the  Galatians  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that  curse  to  which  the  law  of 
Moees  devoted  us,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be 
treated  for  our  sakes  as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror 
of  such  a  death  as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  It  is  written  in 
the  law.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  liangeth  on  a  tree  I  (Galat.  iiL  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  concerning 
persons  thus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aversion  the  Jews 
discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive  the  reason  of  what  St. 
Paul  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block.  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross 
caused  them  to  stumble  at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity.* 

(3.)  **  The  several  circmnstances  related  by  the  four  evangelists  as 
accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  conformable  to  the  Roman 
custom  in  such  executions;  and,  frequently  occurring  in  ancient 
authors,  do  not  only  reflect  beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages, 
but  happily  corroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men." We  win  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they 
are  specified  by  the  evangelists. 

'  **  From  this  circmnstance,'*  says  Justin  Martjrr,  ^  the  Heathens  are  fully  convinced  of 
oar  madness  for  giying  the  second  place  after  the  immutable  and  eternal  God,  and  Father 
of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  cmcifiedl  **  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.  pp.  60,  61.  edit.  Paris, 
1636.  £t  qni  faominem  summo  suiq>licio  pro  facinore  ponitTmi,  et  cmcis  ligna  feralki 
ceremonias  ficUMilatnr,  congmentia  perditis  sceleratisque  tribuit  aitaria:  at  id  colaat  quod 
merentor.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  57.  edit.  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  religion!  nostra! 
hominem  noxium  eC  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de  vicinia  veritatis  erratis.  Min.  Felix, 
p.  147. 

'  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Heathens  concerning  the  Christians,  St  Paul  in- 
forms OS,  and  he  exhorts  the  Fhilippians  not  to  be  discouraged  by  it  Philip.  L  2S.  Kot 
intimidated  in  anything  by  yoor  advenaries;  for  though  they  look  upon  your  attachment 
to  the  Gospel  as  an  oi^oabied  proof  of  your  atter  ruin,  yet  to  yoa  it  is  a  deraonstration 
of  your  salvation  —  a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

'  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion  with  contempt,  on 
aceooat  of  the  cradfixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules  its  professors  for  centering  all 
their  hopes  in  m  man  who  was  crucified!  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  38.  The  person 
whom  yoa  call  jour  Messiah,  says  he,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell 
under  the  greatest  cune  in  the  Uw  of  God;  he  was  crucified  !  p.  90.  Again,  we  must 
hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  who  was  so  ignominiousiy 
cnunfied,  being  the  Messiah;  for  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Cursed  is  every  one  who  is 
hanged  on  a  cross.  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog;  cum  Tryphone,  p.  271.  edit  Jebb.  London, 
1719.  See  also  pages  272.  283.  878.  892.  See  also  £asebii  Hilt  Eccl.  pp.  171.  744. 
Cantab. 
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Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  suggest  wks  accumulated 
on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  he  was  in  the  high  priest'd 
house  they  did  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  Aim,  and  others  smote  him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saving ^  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ, 
who  is  lie  that  smote  thee  f  (Matt,  xxvi.  67,  68. ;  Mark  xiv.  65.S 
Pilate,  hearing  that  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod ;  ana 
before  he  was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war,  set  him 
at  nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  when  Pilate 
ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  first  time ;  that  by  that  lesser  pun- 
ishment he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and  save  his  life,  as  is  related  by 
St.  John.  Auer  Pilate  had  condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like 
indignities  were  repeated  by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two 
evangelists.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27—31. ;  Mark  xv.  16  —  20.)  And  they 
stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when  they  had  platted 
a  crown  of  thorns^,  they  put  it  on  his  head,  ami  a  reed  in  his  right 
hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying. 
Hail !  king  of  the  Jews.  And  they  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the  reed, 
and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

These  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in  use  at 
that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered  to  Sejanus  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius  (in  whose  reign  our  Saviour  was  crucified),  as 
they  were  carrying  him  from  the  senate-house  to  prison,  particularly 
mentions  this,  -  "That  they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  ia 
one  instance  of  ridicule  wluch  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and 
has  80  great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  exposed, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  lengtL  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  given  Agrippa  the 
tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  being  about  the  fourth  part  of  his  grand- 
father Herod's  dominions,  with  the  right  of  wearmg  a  diadem  or 
crown.  When  he  was  setting  out  from  Rome  to  make  a  visit  to  his 
people,  the  emperor  advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
When  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private :  but  the  Alex- 
andrians having  got  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and  of  the  design 
of  his  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo  says,  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king.  They  had  recourse  to  various 
expedients,  in  order  to  manifest  their  indignation :  one  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  There  was,"  says  Philo  ^  "  one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  dis- 
tracted fellow,  that  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  went  naked  about  the 

'  Various  opinions  haye  been  offered  concerning:  the  species  of  thorn,  intended  by  die 
sacred  writers.  Bartholin  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  De  Spinea  Corona^  and  Lydina 
has  collected  the  opinions  of  several  writers  in  his  Flomm  Sparsio  ad  Uistoriam  Passionis 
Jesu  Christl  (Analect.  pp.  IS — 17.)  The  intelligent  traveller  Hasselqoist  says,  that  the 
fuUm  or  nabka  of  the  Arabians  **  is  in  all  probability  the  tree  which  afforded  the  crown  d 
thorns  pnt  on  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows  yery  commonly  in  the  East.  This  rfatU  was 
venffiifor  the  pvrpote ;  for  it  has  man^  small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  wA  adapted 
to  give  pain.  The  crown  might  easily  be  made  of  these  soft,  ronnd,  and  pliant  brancnes: 
and  what  hi  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green*  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  hBTe  a  pUnt  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which  emperors  and  generals  were 
used  to  be  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calonmy  even  in  the  pnnidmieBt.''  Hassel* 
qoist's  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  pp.  SSS,  289* 

•  In  Flacc.  p.  970. 
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fltrieets.  He  was  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool,  the 
common  jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they  brought 
into  the  theatre^  and  placed  lum  on  a  lofty  seat,  that  he  might  be 
conspicuous  to  all ;  then  they  put  a  thing  made  of  paper  on  his  head 
for  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body  they  covered  with  a  mat  instead  of 
a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one  put  into  his  hand  a  little  piece  of  a  reed 
which  he  had  just  taken  up  from  the  ground*  Having  thus  given 
him  a  mimic  royal  dress,  several  young  fellows  with  poles  on  their 
shoulders  came  and  stood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then 
there  came  people  toward  him,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to  him, 
others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  know  his  will  and  pleasure 
concerning  affairs  of  state ;  and  in  the  crowd  were  loud  and  confused 
acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris ;  that  being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac 
word  for  Lord,  thereby  intimating  whom  they  intended  to  ridicide  by 
all  this  mock  show :  Agrippa  being  a  Syrian,  and  king  of  a  large 
country  in  Syria." 

When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  our 
Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  scourged.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  hiivu 
And  token  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  says  another  of  the  evangelists,  he 
delivered  Mm  to  be  crucified.  Among  the  Romans,  scourging  was 
always  inflicted  previously  to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  might  be 
produced  of  this  custom.  Let  the  following  suffice.  Livy,  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and  taken  up  arms 
against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  many  taken 
prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whipped  or  scourged  S  were 
suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating  the  cruelties  which  Flaccus 
the  Roman  prefect  exercised  upon  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that 
after  they  were  mangled  and  torn  with  scourges^  in  the  theatres,  they 
were  fastened  to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  great  numbers  oi  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after  they 
had  been  previously  whipped,  and  had  suffered  every  wanton  cruelty.* 

**  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the  evange- 
list informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to  the  place  of 
execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse  beam  of  it,  on  which 
he  was  to  be  suspended.  Lacerated,  therefore,  with  the  stripes  and 
bruises  he  had  received,  fidnt  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  ex- 
hausted by  the  cruel  insults  and  blows  that  were  given  lum  when 
they  invested  him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with 
the  incumbent  weight  of  his  cross ;  in  these  circumstances  our 
Saviour  was  ui^ed  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but  in  tiiis  passage 
to  Calvary  every  indignity  was  offered  him.  This  was  usual/  Our 
Lord^  &tigued  and  spent  with  the  treatment  he  had  received,  could 

>  lljalti  occisi,  malti  capti,  fdii  verberati  cmcibus  affixL    layii,  libw  xxzlii  36. 

'  Philo  in  Flacc  p.  529.  edit.  Mange/.  See  also  pa^  527,  528.  of  the  same  edition. 
Hie  Boman  cnstom  waff  to  scourge  before  all  execations.  The  magistrates  bringing 
them  oat  into  the  forum,  after  they  had  scourged  them  according  to  custom,  thej  struck 
off  tb^  heads.    PoWbii  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  torn.  L  edit.  Gronovii.  1670. 

'  Joaepbus  de  BeUo  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  353.  Havercamp.  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  il  cap.  U. 
{  9.  p.  182.    Haverc 

*  Vid.  Justi  lipsii  de  Cruce,  lib.  il  cap.  6i  p.  1 180.    Vefialiae. 
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not  sup{K)rt  his  cross.  The  soldiers^  therefore^  who  attended  hiniy 
compelled  one  Simon^  a  Cyrenean^  who  was  coming  from  the  country 
to  Jerusalem^  and  happened  then  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it 
for  him.  The  circumstance  here  motioned  of  our  Lord  bearing  his 
cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom.  Slaves  and  malefactors, 
who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  were  compelled  to  carry  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  fetal  gibbet  on  which  they  were  destined  to  die.  This 
constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death. 
Crossbearer  was  a  term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans. 
The  miserable  ¥rretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  his  cross, 
was,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution,  loaded  with  every 
wanton  cruelty.  So  extreme  were  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the 
hapless  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plu- 
tarch makes  use  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that 
every  kind  of  wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment ;  just 
as  every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  carries 
his  own  cross.*  He  was  pushed,  thrown  down,  stimulated  with 
goads,  and  impelled  forwards  by  every  act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity 
that  could  be  inflicted.^  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer  in  his  way  to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of 
this  nature,  especially  when  he  proceeded  slowly  along,  through 
languor,  lassitude,  and  faintness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found 
his  strength  incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  far- 
ther. On  this  occasion  we  imagine  that  our  LotcI  suffered  very  cruel 
treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.  Mi^ht  not  the  scourging 
that  was  inflicted,  the  blows  he  had  received  ftom  the  soldiers  when 
in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the  abuse  he  suffered  on  his 
way  to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute  to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occa- 
sion that  speedy  dissolution  at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us 
Pilate  marvelled  ? 

"  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed ;  the 
criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion  was  given  him,  the  cross 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch  distended  upon  it,  and  four  sol- 
diers, two  on  each  side,  at  the  same  ti^ie  were  employed  in  driving 
four  large  nails  through  his  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply 
fixed  and  rivetted  these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross 
with  the  agonising  wretch  upon  it ;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  the  more 
firmly  and  securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipitation  of 
the  cross  must  give  the  person  that  was  nailed  to  it  a  most  dreadful 
convulsive  shocE,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame  in  a  dire  and  most  ex- 

'  Plutarch  cle  tard&  Del  yindicU^  p.  982.  edit  Gr.  Syo.  Steph.  Dionysii  Halicar.  lib. 
viL  torn.  L  p.  456.    Oxon.  1704. 

O  carniflciam  cribmin,  quod  credo  fore: 
Ita  te  forabunt  patibulatum  per  yias 
Stimulis,  si  hue  reyeniat  senex. 

Plautns  MosteL    Act.  I  sc  1.  ver.  53.  edit  Tar.  1684. 
*  Nee  dnbinm  est  quin  iinpalerint,  dejecerint,  erexerint,  per  siBTiiiam  aut  per  lasami 
Lipsios  dc  Cruce,  tom.  vi.  p.  1180.     Vesalio. 
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oraciating  manner.  These  several  particulars  the  Bomans  observed 
in  the  crucifiidon  of  our  Lord*  Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  he  was 
stripped :  a  stupefying  draught  was  offered  him^  which  he  refused  to 
drink.  This^  St.  Mark  says,  was  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  wine. 
The  design  of  this  potion  was,  by  its  mebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pcun,  and  stun  the  quickness  of  sen- 
sibility.' Our  liord  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered  him  perhaps 
by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being  his  fixed  resolution 
to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors ;  not  to  alleviate  and  suspend  its 
pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but  to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this 
death  of  crucifixion,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances."  He  had 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  in 
full  and  immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw  obli- 
vion and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.'  He  cheerfully  and  voluntarily 
drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  in^edients,  which  his  heavenly 
Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our  Lord  was  fastened  to  his  cross, 
as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers',  two  on  each  side,  according  to  the 
respective  limbs  they  severally  nailed.  While  they  were  employed 
in  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Hea- 
ven tliat  most  compassionate  and  afi^ting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  he  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possibly  ex- 
tenuate their  guilt:  Father^  forgive  them^for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  I  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  tiiat  our  Lord  was  crucifi^ 
without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  to  a  place  called 
the  place  of  a  sktdl^  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha.  (John 
zix.  17.)  For  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  likewise 
mentioned  this  circumstance :  IVherefore  Jesus  also  —  suffered  without 
the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  to  examples  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Numb.  xv.  35.) 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Tlie  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  : 
all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without  the  camp. 
(1  Kings  xxi.  13.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Naboth] /<w/A  out  of  the 
eity,  and  stoned  him  with  stones  that  he  died.  This  was  done  at  Jez* 
reel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria. 
And  if  this  custom  was  practised  there,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews 
did  not  choose  that  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem, 
of  the  sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an  opinion,  and  which  they 

'  Sese  mnlttmodtf  ooncnlcat  ictibos,  mTrrluB  contra  pnesamptione  mnnitiis.  Apuleii 
Metamorph.  lib.  yiii.  Agtdn  t  Obfinnatiu  myrriue  prefomptioiie  niillis  feiberibns,  ac  ne 
ipri  qnidem  saccaboit  igni.  lib.  x.  Apaleii  Met  Usque  hodie,  sajs  St.  Jerome,  Jadni 
onmes  incrediiH  Domaskiem  reeorrectionls  aceto  et  felle  potaot  Jesam,  e«  dant  ei  vinum 
nyiriiatam,  ut  dmn  consopiant,  et  mala  eomm  non  yideaiit.  Hieronymus  ad  Matt  zzvii 

*  See  Dr.  Benson's  life  of  Christ,  p  50S. 

*  Monet  noe  qooqae  noo  parom  eTangeHsta,  qni  qnatoor  nnmerat  milites  cmcifigentes, 
scilicet  jnzta  qnatoor  membra  Agenda.  Qnod  damm  etiam  est  ex  tnnicsB  partitione,  qusB 
qoatnor  militibw  fiideoda  erat  Comelii  Cnrtii  de  Clayis  Dominicis,  p.  35.  edit  Ant- 
werpuB,  1670.  The  fonr  soldiov  who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture, 
were  the  fonr  who  raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems, 
for  tfaia  service  had  a  right  to  the  cmcified  person's  clothes.  Dr.  Macknight,  p.  604» 
second  edition,  4to. 
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were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial  impurity, 
though  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most  horrid  immorali- 
ties. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  mieht,  in  their  sudden  and  un- 
governed  rage  (to  which  they  were  subject  in  the  extreme  at  this 
time),  upon  any  affi'ont  offered  to  their  laws  or  customs,  put  persons 
who  thus  provoked  them  to  death,  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the 
temple,  or  wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be  assured  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the  city.  And  among 
the  Romans  this  custom  was  very  common  ^  at  least  m  the  provinces. 
The  robbers  of  Ephesus,  whom  *  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  were 
crucified  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city. 
This  was  the  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero.* 

"  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinary  execu- 
tion, to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscription  denoting 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Several  examples  of  this  occur  in 
the  Roman  history."  ^  It  was  also  usual  at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem, 
to  post  up  advertisements,  which  were  designed  to  be  read  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  in  several  languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which 
he  sent  to  the  Jews  when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his 
hands,  and  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  surrender, 
says :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  with  inscriptions  on  them  in  the 
Gbbek  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  language^  **  Let  no  one  pass  beyond 
these  bounds  ?  "  *  "  In  conformity  to  this  usage,  an  inscription  by 
Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  to 
this  end.  This  writing  was  by  the  Romans  called  titulus,  a  title^y  and 
it  18  the  very  expression  made  use  of  by  the  evangelist  John :  Pilate 
wrote  a  TITLE  {aypa-y^s  TI'TAON),  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  (John  xix. 
19.y  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  appointed 
to  Keep  guard  ^,  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  execution  till  the 
criminal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read  that  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  deputed  to  guard  our  Lord  and  the 
two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  him.     (Matt  xxvii.  54.) 

**  While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our  Saviour 
complained  of  thirst     This  is  a  natural  circumstance.     The  exqui- 

1  Credo  ego  istoc  exemplo  tibi  esse  eandnin  actutnm  extra  portam,  dispessis  nuuuboi 
patibulum  cam  habebis.    Plautus  in  Mil.  Glor.  act  il.  seen.  4. 

'  Quom  interim  imperator  provincia  latrones  jnssit  cmcibos  adfigi,  secnndnm  illam 
eaudem  casulam,  in  qua  recens  cadaver  matrona  deflebat     Satyr,  c  71. 

'  Qnid  enim  attinuit,  com  Mamertini  more  atqae  institnto  sao  crocem  fixissent  poet 
nrhem  in  via  Pompcia;  te  jabere  in  ca  parte  figere,  qnsB  ad  firetnm  spectaret  ?  In  Yerr. 
lib.  y.  c  66.  n.  1 69. 

*  Dion  CasHius,  lib.  liy.  p.  732.  edit  Reimar,  1750.  See  also  Saetonios  in  Caligula, 
c  32.    Eusebios,  Hist  Eccl  lib.  y.  p.  206.    Cantab.  1720. 

*  Josc'pbus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c  2.  §  4. 

'  See  instances  in  Suetonius,  in  Caligula,  c  84.;  and  in  Domttian,  c  10. 

'  **  It  is  with  much  propriety  that  ^tthew  calls  this  curia,  acctMolum ;  for  it  was  false, 
that  eyer  Christ  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the  sense  the  inscription  held  forth : 
he  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  accusation;  however,  it  was  affixed 
to  the  cross."    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

"  Miles  crnces  asservabat,  ne  qnis  corpora  ad  sepnltnram  detraberet  Petronius  Arbiter* 
•^ap.  111.  p.  518.  edit.  Burman.  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1709.    Vid.  not  ad  loo. 
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sitely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body  being  thus  perfo- 
rated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of  bloody  and  linger- 
ing under  such  acute  and  excruciating  torture^ — these  causes  must 
necessarily  produce  a  vehement  and  excessive  thirst.  One  of  the 
guards,  hearing  this  request,  hasted  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it 
from  a  vessel  that  stood  by,  and  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Boman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water. ^  The  knowledge 
of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred  history,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose  was  this  vessel  of  vinegar? 
Considering,  however,  the  derision  and  cruel  treatment  which  tJesus 
Christ  had  already  received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  bv  no  means  im- 
probable that  one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with  the  design  of 
augmenting  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving  this,  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehemence  he  could 
exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written, 
// 19 finished!  the  important  work  of  human  redemption  is  finished; 
after  which  he  reclined  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his 
spirit."     (John  xix.  30.,  Matt.  xxviL  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  that  the  death 
of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated,  with  a  view  to  the  interment  of 
Jesus.  All  the  four  evangelists  have  particularly  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance. Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Pilate^  and  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  ;  then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  A  nd  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body^  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb.  (Matt. 
xxviL  58  —60. ;  Mark  xv.  45,  46. ;  Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53. ;  John  xix. 
38 — 40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
did  not  disapprove  of  it ;  since  they  were  solicitous  that  the  bodies 
might  be  taken  down,  and  not  hang  on  the  cross  the  next  day. 
(John  xix.  31.)  Ttie  Jews,  tlierefore,  says  St.  John,  because  it  was 
the  preparation,  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath-day  (for  that  Sabbath-day  was  an  high  day),  besought  Pilate 
that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Komans  in  these  cases.  For 
we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed  to  guard  the  bodies  of 
malefactors,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  away  and  buried.*  How- 
ever it  seems  that  it  was  not  often  refused,  unless  the  criminals  were 
very  mean  and  infamous.  Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes 
of  Verres's  administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of 
parents  for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.' 
Both  Suetonius*  and  Tacitus  •  represent  it  as  one  of  the  uncommon 
cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  that  he  generally 

■  The  Boman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Hnxham,  drank  posca  (vis.  water  and  vinegar)  for 
their  common  drink,  and  found  it  very  healthy  and  nsefuL  Dr.  Huxham's  Method  for 
preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay  on  Fevers,  p.  263.  dd  edition.  See  also 
Lamy*s  Apparatus  Bihlicus,  voL  il  p.  278.,  and  Macknight  in  loc. 

*  See  the  passage  cited  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  note  ',  p.  184. 

'  Bapiunt  enm  ad  suppUdum,  dii  patrii:  quod  iste  inventus  est,  qui  e  complexu  paren« 
turn  abreptoe  filios  ad  necem  duceret,  et  parentes  pretium  pro  sepultura  posceret  In  Yer. 
lib.  i.  c  3. 

*  Nemo  punitorum  non  et  in  Gemonias  adjectus  uncoque  tractus.    Vit.  Hber.  c  61. 

*  Kt  quia  damnati,  publicatis  bonis,  sepultui  prohibebantur.    Ann.  lib.  6.  c.  39. 
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denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders  at  Borne. 
Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  on  the  duty  of  a  pro-consul,  says,  "  The 
bodies  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  death  are  not  to  be  denied 
to  their  relations :  "  and  Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  own  life,  "  that  he  had  been  wont  to  observe  this  custom ' ; "  that 
is,  to  grant  the  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus  says,  "  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [with  death]  are  to  be  given  to  any 
that  desire  them  in  order  to  buriaL"  ^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  executed  by  theu:  order :  nay,  they  seem  to 
intimate  that  it  ought  not  usually  to  be  denied  when  requested  by 
any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to  persons 
who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea ;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the  Roman  governors  in 
that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an  express  command  in  the  law 
(of  which  we  know  that  the  latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant), 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  '  "  On  this  account 
it  was,,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the 
Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  he  would  hasten  the 
death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their  crosses.  (John  xix.  31.) 
Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his  orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who 
broke  the  legs  of  the  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with 
Christ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already 
breathed  his  last,  they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary, 
but  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point  aji- 
pears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  heart;  for  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  &om  the  wound  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been  dead,  must  necessarily 
have  been  fatal  This  circumstance  St  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly 
recorded  and  attested."* 

>  Corpora  eonim  qai  capite  damnantur  cognatis  ipsomm  neganda  noa  sunt:  et  id  se 
obscrvasse  ctiam  D.  Aag.  lib.  x.  de  vita  sua,  scribit.  Hodie  autem  conim,  in  quos  noi- 
madvertitur,  corpora  non  allter  sepeliuntur,  quam  si  fuerit  petitum  et  pennissum;  ct 
nonnunquam  non  pennittitur,  maxime  majestatis  caus&  damnatorum.  1.  i  £  de  cadarer. 
Punit 

'  Corpora  animadTersorom  quibuslibet  petentibus  ad  sepulturam  danda  sunt.  1.  iii  eod. 

'  See  an  instance,  incidentally  mention^  by  Josephus.    De  Bell  Jud.  lib.  It.  c.  5.  §  2. 

*  And  he  Aat  saw  it  bare  record^  and  his  record  is  true;  and  he  hunoetk  that  hesaith  trtUt 
that  jfe  might  brieve.    John  xix.  35. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON    THS  SKWlSBi  kSD  BOMAN    MODES    OF    COMPUTIHa  TIKE,  MENTIONED  IN 

TELE   SCRIPTURES. 

It  18  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors,  we  are 
liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  consider  their  modes  of 
computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours :  and  hence  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  observe  llieir  different  notations  of  time,  and 
carefully  adjust  them  to  our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  sacred  writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged 
with  various  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  different  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the  several 
divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will  elucidate  the  mean- 
ing of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  circumstances, 
and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to  evening, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses.  ^  (Lev.  xxiii.  32.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  evening  or  natural  night  precedes  the  morning  or  natural 
day  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  5,  &c.) :  whence  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  employs  the  compound  term  evening-morning  (Dan.  viii. 
14.  marginal  reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  his  celebrated  chrono- 
logical prophecy  of  the  2300  days ;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  in  Greek  virxOrj^epov, 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their  days^  and  two 
denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the  civile  the  other  the 
natural  day :  the  civil  day  was  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  and  the 
natural  day  was  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.*  The  natural  day 
of  the  Jews  varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  the 
longest  day  in  the  Holy  Land  (the  21st  or  22d  of  June)  is  only 
fourteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  of  our  time;  that  is  to  say,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  without  including  the  twilight,  which  is  of  four  hours' 
duration,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening.  The  shortest 
day  (the  21st  or  22nd  of  December)  is  nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes; 
the  twilight  three  hours.*  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided 
into  four  parts  (Nehem.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  cuscemed  from 
the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.   Afterwards  the 

>  Tadtas,  speakiog  of  the  ancient  Gkrmans,  takes  notice  that  their  account  of  time 
difien  from  that  of  the  Romans;  and  that  instead  of  days  they  reckoned  the  number  of 
nights.  De  Mor.  Germ.  ell.  So  ako  did  the  ancient  Gaols  (Cnear  de  BelL  G^L  lib. 
Ti.  c  17.);  (Uid  vestiges  of  this  ancient  practice  still  remain  in  our  own  country.  We  say 
last  Sunday  s^nnight^  or  ikU  day  fortniaht  The  practice  of  computing  time  by  nights, 
instead  of  days,  obtains  among  the  Mashoos,  an  inland  nation,  dwelling  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa.    Travels  by  the  Bev.  John  Campbell,  vol  L  p.  182.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 

*  Fliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  it  c  77.;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natidi,c23.;  Macrobius,  SatomaL 
lib.  ill  c.  3.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several  passages  of  Scripture,  p.  126. ; 
and  Dr.  Kacknight's  Harmony^  vol  i  Frelim.  Obs.  v.  Adam's  Bpmaa  Antiqnitiei^ 
p.  305. 

'  Babbl  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Gkography  of  Palestine,  p.  383. 
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natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  measured  from 
dials  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Among  these  contrivances  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xx.  11.^  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  intro- 
duced it  from  Babylon.* 

IT.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings  occurs 
in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii,  6,  15.,  v.  5.):  and  as  the  Chaldaeans, 
according  to  Herodotus  *,  were  the  inventors  of  this  division  of  time^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived  their  hours  from  them.  It  ia 
evident  that  the  division  of  hours  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(compare  Gen.  xv.  12.,  xviii.  1.,  xix.  1.  15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice 
taken  of  them  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions 
only  the  morning  or  evening  or  mid-day .^  With  Homer  corresponded 
the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  who  mentions 
them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.)  The  Jews  computed 
their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening;  thus  their j^r«^  hour  corresponded  with  our  sevfen  o'clock; 
their  second  to  our  eight;  their  third  to  our  nincy  &c.  The'  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture,  par- 
ticularly Matt.  XX.,  where  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hours 
(ver.  3.  5,  6.  9.)  respectively  denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon;  see  also  Acts  iL  15., 
iii.  1.,  X.  9.  30.  The  first  three  hom*s  (from  six  to  nine)  were  their 
morning :  during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning 
sacrifice  was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely  at 
nine  o'clock ;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation  {nrapodKevrj). 
Josephus* confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists.*  As  the  Israelites 
went  out  of  Egypt  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  morning  watch  would 
answer  to  our  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.^ 

Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Watches.  (Psal.  Ixiii.  6.,  xc  4.)  TXiQ  first  or  beginning  of  watches 
is  mentioned  in  Lam.  ii.  19. ;  the  middle-watch  in  Jud.  viL  19. ;  and 
the  mmming-watch,  or  watch  of  day -break,  in  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  watches  varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year :  consequently  those,  who  had  a  long  and  inclement  winter 
watch  to  encounter,  would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would  beautifully 
illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion  (PsaL  cxxx*  6.)  as 

'  Few  topics  hare  caused  more  discussion  among  biblical  commentators  than  the  sun- 
dial ot*  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word  signifies,  properly,  steps,  or  stairs,  many  hare 
imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ascent  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  marked  at  proper  distances 
with  figures  showing  the  division  of  the  day,  rather  than  a  regular  piece  of  dial-work. 
On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  some  very  ingenious  and  probable  illustratioDS^ 
together  with  a  diagram,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke*s  Commentary  on  2  Kings  xz. 

«  Jahn,  ArchseoL  Hebr.  §  101. 

•  lib.  ii  c  109. 

* 'Hi>s,  ^  5c(Xi}f,  I)  fi4<roif  jj/uop.     Hom.  IL  lib.  xxl  v.  111. 

•  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  historian  relates  that  the  priests  were  not 
interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  but  continued  twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
at  the  altar. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xiv.  11. 
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well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.*  These 
three  watches  are  also  mentioned  by  various  profane  writers.^ 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches^  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among  the  Jews 
from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  second  and 
third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ;  the  fourth  in  Matt, 
xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35., 
fVatchy  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  nuzster  of  the  house  cometh  ; 
at  EVEN,  (o^i,  or  the  late  watch,)  or  at  midnight  {iisaowicriov),  or 
at  the  COCK-CROWING  (oKefCTopoqxovlas)  ',  or  in  the  MORNING  {irptot, 
the  early  watch).  Here,  the^r*^  watch  was  at  even,  and  continued 
from  six  till  nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve, 
or  midnight;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  gallicinium, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at  six. 
A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St  Mark  (xiv.  30.), 
where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one.  (Matt.  xxvL  34.; 
Luke  xxii.  34. ;  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this  may  be  easily  reconciled. 
The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the  cock-crowing  into  the  first,  second, 
and  third ;  the  heathen  nations  in  general  ooserved  only  two*  As 
the  cock  crew  the  second  time  after  JPeter's  third  denial,  it  was  this 
second  or  principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  manv  re- 
spects to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computation  of 
time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  refer.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the  Jews  might  coincide  with 
the  second  of  the  Romans.^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequently  used 
with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  implies  the  spac6 
of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt.  xxv.  13.,  xxvi.  40. ;  Mark 
xiv.  37. ;  Luke  xxii  59. ;  Rev.  iii.  3.)  Perhaps  the  third  hour  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxiiL  23.  was  a  military  watch  of  the  night.* 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former  began  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the 
latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  paschal  lamb  was  required  to 
be  sacrificed  between  tlie  evenings  (Exod.  xii.  6. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  4.);  which, 
Josephus  tells  us,  the  Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until 
the  eleventh.*     Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be 

'  Thns  the  134th  Psalm  gires  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch :  the  whole  psalm  ii 
nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of  the  watch.  The  first 
watch  addresses  the  second  (y.  1,  2.),  reminding  them  of  their  duty;  and  the  second  an* 
swen  (y.  8.)  by  a  solemn  blessing.  The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set 
form,  which  each  individual  proclaimed  or  snn^^  alond,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the 
time  of  the  night.    Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  li  p.  357. 

*  See  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.x.  v.  252,  253.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  35.;  and  Xenophon,  Anab.  lib. 
iv.  p.  250.  (edit.  Hutchinson  ) 

'  In  India  it  is  very  common  for  the  people  to  regulate  their  time  in  the  night  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  They  attach  a  high  value  to  those  birds,  which  crow  with  the 
greatest  regularity;  and  some  of  them  keep  the  time  with  astonishing  precision.  Roberts's 
Oriental  lUustrations,  p.  572. 

*  lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiiL  88.  (Works,  vol.  il  p.  597.)  Grotius  and  Whitby 
on  Matt,  xxvi  84.  Dr.  Hales*s  Analyris  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.  1^  which  writers 
various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited.  See  also  Dr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the 
New  Testament,  vol  I  pp.  480 — 482. 

*  Pragments  annexed  to  Cahnet's  Dictionaiy,  No.  cclzilL  p.  164. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi  c.  9.  §  3. 
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sacrificed  "  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,'*  (Deut.  xvi.  G.) 
expressed  both  evenings.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that,  **  Christ  our 
passover,**  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  **  expired  at  the  ninth 
hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or 
sunset." ' 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of  these 
were  appropriated  to  labour  and  tiie  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest,  because  that  on  it  tie  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  had  created  and  made,  (Gen.  ii.  ^.)  This  division  of  time  was 
\miversally  observed  by  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  and  some  eminent 
critics  have  conjectured  that  it  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably 
to  the  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight  from 
the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata,  denoting  a  week  among  the  Syrians, 
Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Etiiiopians,  as  in  the  following 
ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters  * : 

KniK^Pl  -  One  of  the  Sabbathy  or  Week  -  Sunday. 

KHltmn  -  Two  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Monday. 

KMB^nSn  -  Three  of  the  Sahbath  -  -  Tuesday. 

^narttyaiK  -  Four  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Wednesday. 

\M\2Xrvifflsn  -  Five  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Thursday. 

HMKnj;  -  Eve  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Friday. 

«n3B^  -  The  Sabbath           -  .  -  Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use  of  the 
cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  &c  instead  of  the  ordinals,  first, 
second,  third,  &c.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  as  in  the  account  of 
the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  original  "  one  day  —  two  day  — 
three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Septuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling 
it,  ^fiepa  fiuu  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the 
Syriac  calendar,  both  in  the  word  adfi/Sara,  used  for  "  a  v>eek,^  and 
also  in  retaining  the  cardinal  number  fila  aafi^aTtov,  "  one  of  tlie 
week,^  to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt.  xxviiL  1. ;  Mark 
xvi.  2. ;  Luke  xxiv.  1. ;  John  xx.  1.)  Afterwards  Mark  adopts  the 
usual  phrase,  Tr/^curiy  aa^^drov,  "  the  first  of  tlie  week^^  (Mark  xvi.  9.), 
where  he  uses  the  singular  ad^^arov  for  a  week  ;  and  so  does  Luke, 
as  Niycrreuo)  tU  lov  aa^^drrov,  **  I  fast  twice  in  the  treeA."  (Luke 
xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  also 
adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  irpoad^^arov,  ^^  sabbath^eve,**  (xv.  42.) 
corresponding  to  irapa/rKevrj,  ^^  preparation-day.^^  (Matt.  xxviL  62.; 
Mark  xv.  42. ;  Luke  xxiii.  54. ;  John  xix.  31.)  And  Josephus  also 
cdnforms  to  this  usage,  except  that  he  uses  adfi^ara  in  the  singular 
sense,  for  tiie  sabbath-day,  in  his  account  of  a  decree  of  Augustus, 

>  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toI.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  following  pages,  he 
illustrates  several  apparently  chronological  contradictions  between  the  evan^^sts  with 
eqoal  felicity  and  learning.    ^ 

*  This  calendar  is  taken  fronv  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis*s  Introdnction  to 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  L  p.  136. 
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exempting  the  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  kv 
adfifiaa-iy  i)  r^  irpio  ravrrff  irapaaKSup,  airo  r^t  &pas  ipvarqs,  *^  On  the 
sabhath-^Vij^  or  en  the  preparation-d&j  before  it,  from  the  ninth  hourJ*^^ 
The  first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  <rd/3^aTa,  to  denote  the 
sabbath-day.  (Matt,  xil  5 — 11. ;  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  23. ;  Luke  iv.  16., 
&c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  appropriates  the  singular 
trdfifiaTOP  to  the  sa£&aM-day,  and  the  plural  adp^ara  to  the  week 
(John  V.  9—16.,  vii.  22,  &c.,  xx  1.) 

The  second  sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  1.),  SevTeponpayrovy  or 
rather  the  second  prime  sabbath,  oonceming  which  commentators  have 
been  so  greatly  (fivided,  appears  to  have  oeen  the  first  sabbath  after 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or  of  the  passover  week.  Besides 
weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had  weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which 
was  called  the  sabbatical  year);  and  weeks  oi  seven  times  seven 
years,  or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with  singular 
festivity  and  solemnity.* 

IV.  'Die  Hebrews  had  their .  Months,  which,  like  those  of  all 
other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon,  and  consisting  ditemately  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
ccmunencement  of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settled  by  any 
astronomiciU  rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the  phasis  or  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the 
month.  Persons  were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change :  as 
soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhedrin,  and  public  notice 
was  given,  first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  PsaL  Ixxxi.  3. ;  and  afrerwards  lighting  beacons  through- 
out the  land;  though  (as  the  mishnical  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they 
had  frequently  been  deceived  by  the  Samaritans  who  kindled  false 
firee,  they  used  to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers. 
As,  however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth  day,  they 
concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by  the  clouds ;  and, 
without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next  day  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month.  But,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  all 
nations,  naving  no  opportunities  of  being-  informed  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  months 
and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty-four  years : 
but  this  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Me- 
tonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which  was  established  by  the  authority 
of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the 
Christian  aera.  This  they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed 
until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and  seven 
intercalary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.* 

'  Antiq.  lib.  xvL  c  6.  §  2.  *  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  i.  p.  120. 

■  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  has  giren  six  elabo- 
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Ori^allj^  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their  months,  but 
called  them  the  ^rst,  second^  &c.  Thus  the  Deluge  began  in  the 
second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the  seventh  month,  at  the 
end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11 — 24.,  viiL  4.);  and  decreased  until  the 
tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen.  (viiL  5.) 
Afterwards  they  acquired  distinct  names;  thus  Moses  named  the 
Jirst  month  of  the  year  Ahib  (Exod.  xii.  2.,  xiii.  4.) ;  signifying  green, 
from  the  green  ears  of  corn  at  that  season;  for  it  began  about  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  second  month  was  named  Zif,  sijznifying  in 
Chaldee  glory  or  splendour;  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  was  styled 
Ethanim^  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac  version.  (1  Kings 
viii.  2.)  The  eighth  month  Bui;  from  thefaU  of  the  leaf.  (1  Kings 
vi.  38.)  But  concerning  the  origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are 
by  no  means  agreed :  on  their  return  from  the  feabylonish  captivity, 
they  introduced  the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chal-^ 
daeans  and  Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  ciuled  Nisan^ 
Apnfjmg flight ;  because  in  that  month  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xiL  39.);  the  third  month,  Sivan,  signifying 
a  bramble  (Esth.  iii.  7.;  Nehem.  iL  1.);  and  the  sixth  month  £!lul, 
signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was  the  time  of  preparation 
for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  (Neh.  vi.  15.)  The  ninth  month  was  called  Chisleu,  signifying 
chilled;  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  (Zech« 
viL  1. ;  Jer.  xxxvL  22.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebeth,  signi-^ 
fying  miry.  (Esth.  iL  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  staff 
or  a  sceptre.  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  Adar,  signifying  a  magni- 
flcent  mantle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  plants  with 
which  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in  warm  climates.  (Ezra 
vL  15. ;  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  Syriac  term.  (2  Mac* 
xvi.  36.); 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  Years, — one  for  plants,  another 
for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth  was  civil,  and 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  ' 

1.  The  year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corresponding 
with  our  January ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees  which 
budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts;  for  when  they  tithed  their 
lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod,  and  they  marked 
the  tenth,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites.  They  could,  however, 
only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year,  and  this  year  began  at  the 
month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of  our  August. 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Years. 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  September, 

Irately  constructed  tables  ezplanatoiy  of  the  Jewish  calendar.    Mr.  Allen  has  also  giTen 
six  tables;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the  preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afibrd  a 
clear  idea  of  tlie  coustmction  and  variations  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  See  Modem  Judaism, 
pp.  369—377. 
'  Dr.  Hales*s  AnalyBif  of  Chronology,  vol  I  p.  127. 
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because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was  created  at  that 
time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all 
contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reign  of  kings. 
It  is  said  also  that  this  month  was  appointed  for  making  war ;  be- 
cause, the  great  heats  being  passed,  tiiey  then  went  into  the  field. 
In  2  Sam.  xi.  1.  we  read  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  with 
him,  and  all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  the 
year  (marginal  rendering^,  eU  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle, 
that  is,  in  the  month  oi  September.  The  annexed  table  exhibits 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  cinl  year,  with  the  corresponding  months 
of  our  computation :  — 

1.  Tlsri  -  oorrespondfl  with  part  of  -  September  and  October. 

S.  Marchesran  -----  October  and  November. 

8.  Chialen  ox  Kislen    -----  November  and  December. 

4.  Thebet        ------  December  and  January. 

5.  Sebat  ------  January  and  Febmary. 

6.  Adar  .--.--  Febmary  and  Match. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib         ...  -  -  March  and  AprU. 

8.  Jyar  or  Zif  ....  -  April  and  May. 

9.  Sivaa          -.-.-.  JAbj  and  Jane, 
la  Thanmmz  ------  June  and  July. 

11.  Ab  -  -  -  -  -  -    July  and  August. ' 

12.  Elul  ------    August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they  departed 
out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed  their  feasts,  and 
tiie  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their  oracles  and  visions.  Thus 
Zechanah  (vii.  1.)  says,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in 
the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  even  in  Chisleu  ;  which  answers 
to  our  November,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is 
noted  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Jos.  iii. 
15.;  1  Chron.  12.  15.);  which  were  common  at  that  season,  the 
river  being  swoUen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in  torrents  from 
Mount  Lebanon.  Tne  following  table  presents  the  months  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with  our  months:  — 

*'^Swriu!?E«h.iit7.)      :    ]«i«wer.toi«rtofM«rchandApra. 

a.  Jjrar  or  Zif  •  -  -  -  -  April  and  May. 

a.  Sivan  (Esth.  riii.  9.)  -  -  -  -  May  and  June. 

4.  Thammuz  .  -  -  .  -  June  and  July. 

5.  Ab  -  -  -  -  -  -  July  and  August 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  tL  15.)  -  -  -  -  -  August  and  September. 

7.  Tisri  ------  September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan  -----  October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (iZech.  vii  1. ;  Neh.  L  1.)  -  -  November  and  December. 

10.  Thebet        ------    December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  i  7.)    -----    January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (£zr.  tL  15. {Esth.  iii.  7.)       -  -  -    February  and  March.* 

'  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years  of  the  Jews  is  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  after  the  opinions  of  the 
Jeidsh  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  September  were  Uie  initial  months  of  these 
two  years,  histead  of  April  and  October.  That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  ad- 
mitted by  Jahn  and  Aclcermann,  after  J.  D.  Michaelis.  But  after  the  destruction  of 
Jcmsalem  by  the  Bomans,  who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  ap* 
VOL.  III.  O 
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The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  appearances 
of  the  moon^  their  years  were  consequently  lunar  years,  consisting 
of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  8  hours ;  but  as  the  Jewish 
festivals  were  held  not  only  on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  month,  but 
also  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  consequently  great  confusion 
would,  in  process  of  time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating :  the 
spring  month  sometimes  falling  in  the  middle  of  winter^  it  became 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  always  fall  at 
the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a  whole  month 
to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which  occurred  conmionly 
once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  years.  This  inter- 
calary month  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiasticiU  year  after 
the  month  Adar,  and  was  therefore  called  Ve-Adar,  or  tie  second 
Adar :  but  no  vestiges  of  such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews, 
they  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with  reference  to 
their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were  six  in  number,  each 
of  two  months'  duration,  including  one  whole  month  and  the  halves 
of  two  others.  See  an  account  of  them  in  pp.  34 — 38.  of  this 
volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allusions  in 
the  Sacred  Writings :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.,  where  king  Jehoiakim 
is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  sacred  month 
Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  feU  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season ; 
so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that  the  congregation  of  the  people 
which  had  been  convened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month, 
were  not  able  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  ^^  a  time 
of  much  rain."  The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year 
illustrates  John  x.  22,  23.,  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in 
the  portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Further,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts,  called 
by  them  Tekuphat  Tthat  is,  revolutions  of  time),  or  quarters,  which 
they  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  months  with  which  they 
commenced :  thus,  the  vernal  equinox  is  termed  Tekuphat  Nisan ; 
the  autumnal  equinox,  Tekuphat  Tisri;  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat 
Tebeth;  and  the  summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thammuz.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  commencement 
of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

pears  that  the  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conquerors.  In  confirmation  of 
this  remark  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rabbinical  opinion  is  opposed  not  only  by 
Josephos,  but  also  by  the  genius  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages,  and  by  the  fact  thnt 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  be  observed  on  the  three  great  festival  days  do  not  agree 
with  the  monthis  of  March  and  September.  For  a  further  investigation  of  this  curious 
question,  which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
ACchaelis's  O)mmentatio  de  Mensibus  Hebneorum,  in  the  Commentationes  R(>gije  Soeic- 
tatis  Goettingensl  per  annos  1763-68,  pp.  10.  et  seq^^or  to  Mr.  Bowyer*s  traDsLitiou  of  tliis 
disquisition  in  his  **  Select  Discourses  "  on  the  Hebrew  months,  &c  pp.  1—32. 
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The  following  Cai^endar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
entire  Jewish  Year.  It  is  abridged  from  Father  Lamy's  Apparatus 
Biblicvs^y  with  additions  from  the  Calendar  printed  by  Cabnet  at  the 
end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals 
and  fasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews ;  including  not  only  those  enacted 
by  the  law  of  Moses^  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  observed  by 
the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  are  also  introduced  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the  synagogues.  Those  days,  on 
which  no  festival  or  fast  was  celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 


1.  TISBI,  FOBHEBLT  GALLBD  ETHANIM. 

The  FmsT  month  of  the  civil  yeary  the  srventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  September 
and  October. 

1.  Boflch  Haschana,  the  begiiming  of  the  ciTil  year.  The  fbast  of  trampets  commanded 
in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.;  Numb.  xix.  1.;  Jer.  xli.  1.) 

3.  The  fiist  of  Gedaliah;  becmise  Oedaliah,  the  son  of  Aiiikam,  and  all  the  Jews  that 
were  wiUi  hhn,  were  slam  at  Mizpah.  (2  Kings  zxv.  25.)  This  is  the  fast  that  Zccbariah 
calls  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month.    (Zech.  viiL  19.) 

5.  A  &8t  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed:  Babbi  Akiba»  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  fast  appointed  on  acoonnt  of  the  golden  calt    (Exod.  zzzii  6, 7, 8.) 

The  lesBons  for  this  day  were  from  Dent  zxvi  1.  to  Dent.  zzix.  and  the  Ixth  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

10.  The  fiist  of  expiation.    (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Dent.  xxix.  10.  to  Dent.  xxxL  1.  when  the  year 
had  most  Sabbaths;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished  on  this  day.  And  from 
Isa.  Ixi  1.  to  Isa.  bdii.  10. 

15.  The  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii  34,  85.)  It  lasted  seven  days,  exclusive  of 
the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hosanna  Babba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  or  the  feast  of 
branches. 

Hie  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  i.  1.  to  Qen.  vL  9.  and  from  Isa.  xlii.  5.  to 
Isa.xliiL  11. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii.  86.) 

23.  Hie  solemnity  of  the  law  in  memory  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
On  tills  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (I  Kings  viiL  65.) 

28.  The  lessons  were  fit>m  Oen.  vL  9.  to  Gren.  xii  1.  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  frx^m  Gen.  xii  1.  to  Gen.  xviii  1.  and  from  Isa.  xi  27. 
to  Jba.  xli.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fiut  held  in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
whom  Nebndiadnezsar  made  governor  of  Judtea,  after  he  had  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
aooording  to  Dr.  PHdeaux.)  * 


2.  MABCHESVAN. 

The  ssCOKD  month  of  the  civil  yeary  the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  only  twenty^nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
October  and  November. 

1.  The  new  moon.    (Calmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  (^endar,  at  the  end  of  his  Dic^ 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons  for  every  month;  the  first 

>  Lamy*s  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol  i  pp.  15$,  ei  siq. 
'  Frideaax's  Connection,  part  i  book  i.  under  the  year  588. 
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of  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month;  and  the  first  dajr  of  the  month  was  the 
second  new  moon  of  that  month.) 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  daj  were  from  Gen.  SLviiL  1.  to  Gen.  zxiii.  I.  and  from  2  Sam. 
iv.  1.  to  2  Sam.  ir.  38. 

6.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  haying  his  eyes  put  ont  by  the  command 
of  Nebuchadnexzar,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  before  his  face.  (2  Kings  xxv.  7.; 
Jer.  lii.  10.) 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  day  from  Gen.  xxiiL  1.  to  Gen.  zxr.  19.  and  from  I  Sam.  i  I. 
to  Sara.  L  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zxr.  19.  to  Gen.  zxyiiL  10.  and  from  MaL 
L  1.  to  Mai.  ii  8. 

19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gendles  profaned,  1  Biac 
It.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxviiL  10.  to  Gen.  xzxiL  3.  and  from  Hos. 
xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xIy.  3. 

25.  A  fitft  in  memory  of  some  places  which  t^e  Cnthseans  seized,  and  which  were  re- 
corered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captirity. 

In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call  Jore,  or  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  was  Tery  seasonable  for  their  seed.  Genebrard 
pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till  the  next  month.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  no  stated  time  for  asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon 
their  want  of  it.  The  Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in 
general  the  autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three  months. 


3.  CHISLEU,  OE  CASLEU. 

The  THiBD  month  of  the  civil  yeavy  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiasticai 
year;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  November  and 
December. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols,  which  the  Asmonseans  threw  ont  of  the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxil  3.  to  Gen.  xxxviL  1.  and  the  whole 
book  of  Obadiah,  or  from  Hos.  xiu  12.  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which 
Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Frideaux  places  on  the  29th  of  this 
month.^  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this 
month  a  festival,  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Greiat,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Sca- 
liffer  will  have  it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zxxviL  1.  to  Gen.  xli  1.  and  from  Amos 
ii  6.  to  Amos  iiL  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xli  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  18.  and  from  1  Sam. 
iiL  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

25.    The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xliv.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  and  from  Eiek. 
xxxviL  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOURTH  month  of  the  civil  year^  the  tenth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  but  twenty-nine  daySy  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
December  and  January, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlviL  27.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the 
first  thirteen  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel 

8.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.    Philo,  in  his  Ufo  of 

>  Connection,  part  L  book  i.  under  the  year  685 
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Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews' of  Alexandria  celebrated  a  feast  on  this  dajr,  in  memoiy  of  the 
72  Interpreters.    Bat  the  Jews  at  present  abominate  that  version. 

9.  A  fast,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  bj  the  Babbins. 

10.  A  &st  on  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jerusalem. 
3  Kings  xxY. 

11.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodns,  and  with  them  from  Isa.  xxriL  6. 
to'lsa.  xxvii.  14.  or  dse  from  Jer.  i  1.  to  Jer.  ii  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  tL  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and  from  Ezek. 
xxriiL  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod.  xiiL  17.  and  from  Jer. 
xIyL  is.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon*s  having  driven  the  Saddacees  out  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Alexander  JannsBus;  and  his  having 
introduced  the  Pharisees  in  their  room. 


6.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  FIFTH  numth  of  the  civil  year^  the  eleyknth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  January  and 
February. 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years  of  the  trees 
which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after  they  had  been  planted 
diree  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  Hub  year  of  trees  to  the  15th  day  of  this 
month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannaus. 

3.  Now  is  r^  from  Exod.  xiii  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4.  to 
Judg.  vi  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua.    (Judg.  ii  10.) 

8.  A  fast,  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
(Judg.  il  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Exod.  xviiL  1.  to  Exod.  xxl  1.  and  the  whole  sixth  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxl  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and  Jer.  xxxiv. 
from  V.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  against  that  of  Beigamin, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Judg.  xx.) 

26.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  v.  12.  to 
1  Sam.  vi  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  firom  Exod.  xxvii  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Esek.  xliii  from  the  10th 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

The  SIXTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
February  and  March, 

1.  The  new  moon.    Oenebrard  places  the  first  firuits  on  this  day. 
3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and  from 
1  SaoL  xviii  1.  to  J  Sam.  xviii.  39. 
7.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  (Dent  xxxiv.  5, 6.) 

9.  A  fast    The  schools  of  Schammai  and  Hillel  began  to  be  divided  on  this  day. 

12.  The  lessons  are  from  ibcod.  xxxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxxviii  21.  and  from  1  Sam.  xvii 
13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii  26.  (This  day  is  also  a  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  HoUianus 
and  Pipns,  two  proselytes  and  brothers,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  violate  the  law.)  > 

13.  A  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (2  Mace,  xv,  37.)  (Oenebrard  places 
the  ^t  of  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Purim  the  first,  or  the  little  Feast  of  I^ots. 

15.  Furim  the  second,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Esth.  ix.  18.)  An  aooount  of  these 
festivals  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Ezra  vi  16.)  was  made  in  this  month,  bat 
the  day  is  not  known. 

>  Selden,  L  iii  c  13.  de  Syned.  ex  Megili  Taanith.  Calmet's  (3alend. 
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18.  Kow  is  read  from  Exod.  xxxyiii  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from  1  Sam.  yii.  50. 
to  1  Sam.  YiiL  21. 

20.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  Ood,  by  one  Onias  Hammagel,  in  a  time 
of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  five  first  cliapters  of  Leviticas,  and  from  Isa.  zliii  21.  to  In. 
xliY.  24. 

28.  A  feast  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbad  the  Jews  the  use  of  ciicomciaion, 
reciUled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist  of  thirteen  Imuur 
months  $  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ye-Adar,  that  is,  the  seccmd  Adar. 


7.  ABIB,  OB  NISAN. 

Tfie  SEYBNTH  month  of  the  civU  yeavy  the  fibst  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  March  and 
ApriL 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  £BSt  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron.  (Lerit 
X.  1.) 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  Ti.  1.  to  Lev.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  yil  21.  to  Jer.  viil  4. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day  erery  one 
provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  fourteenth. 

12.  The  lessons  were  fnmi  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Lev.  xiL  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  vL  1.  to  2  Sam. 
vii.  17. 

14.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

15.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  bum  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have  in  their  houses. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the  Jews  offered 
np  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley  harvest,  which  was  cut  and  car- 
ried into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony.  The  fifty  days  of  Pentecost  were  reckoned 
from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xil  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  1.  and  from  2  SanL  iv.  42.  to  2  Sam. 
y.  20. 
21.  The  last  dav  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh.  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvL  1.  and  2  Sam.  vil  8.  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

29.  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the  spring  rain,  or  the 
latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest  (Dent  xl  14.;  Zecb.  x.  1.)  This  is 
that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call  Malkosh,  that  is,  the  nun  which  prepares  for  the  harvest, 
and  makes  the  grain  swelL 


8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIF. 

7%€  EIGHTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  second  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
April  and  May. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi  I.  to  Lev.  xix.  I.  and  17  verses  of  Esek.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  tlie  taking  of  the  ark.    (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  xx.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7.  to  the  end; 
or  else  from  Ezek.  xx.  2.  to  Ezek.  xxl  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Numb.  ix.  10,  11.)  in  fayour  of  those  who  could  not,  or 
were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  tiie  last  month. 

19.  Tlie  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxL  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  I.  and  from  Ezek.  iv.  15.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  feast    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxv.  1.  to  Lev.  xxvL  3.  and  from  Jer.  xxxiL  6.  to 
Jor.  xxxiL  28. 

28.  A  fiist  for  the  death  of  Samuel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people.  (1  Sam. 
XXV    I.) 
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9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN. 

The  KiNTH  nwrUh  of  the  civil  year,  the  third  month  of  Ae  ecclesicutieai 
pear;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  May  and 
June. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxyi  8.  to  the  end  of  the  hook,  and  from  Jer.  xri  19. 
to  Jer.  xYiL  15. 

6.  Hie  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  also  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  hecanse  it  fell  jast 
seven  weeks  after  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

10.  Numbers  is  began  and  read  to  ch.  iy.  v.  21.  and  from  Hoeea  iL  10.  to  Hosea  il  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memoiy  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bathsorites,  1  Macc« 
V.  52. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Casarea  by  the  Asmonseans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  iv.  21.  to  Numb,  viil  1.  and  from  Jodg.  il  2.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast,  becaose  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him,  to  carry  up 
their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem.    (1  Kings  xil  27.) 

25.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Rabbins,  8imon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  Ish- 
mael  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the  high-priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb,  viil  to  Numb,  xiil  1.  and  from  Zech.  il  10.  to  Zech. 
iv.  8. 

27.  A  fast,  because  Babbi  Hanina,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  burnt,  and  with  him  the 
boc^  of  the  law. 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 

ne  TENTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fourth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  only  twenty^-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  out 
June  and  July* 

1.  The  new  moon. 

a  The  lessons  were  from  Numb,  ziil  1.  to  Numb,  xvl  1.  and  the  2nd  chapter  of 
Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb,  xvl  1.  to  Numb.  xix.  1.  and  from  1  Sam.  xl  14.  to 
1  Sam.  xil  23. 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  the  Sadducees  against  the  oral  law 
and  tradition. 

17.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken,  the  per- 
petual sacrifice  ceased,  Epistemon  burned  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the  temple.' 
(Erod.  xxxil  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xix.  1.  to  Numb,  xxil  2*  and  the  llth  chapter  of 
Judges  to  the  34th  verse. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb,  xxil  2.  to  Numb.  xxv.  10.  and  from  Mic  v.  7.  to 
Blic  vl  5. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xxv.  10.  to  Numb.  xxx.  2.  and  frt>m  1  Sam.xviil  46. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


11.  AB. 


The  ELEVENTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  July  and 
August. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high-priest.  (Numb, 
xxxiil  38.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xxx.  2.  to  Nuuib.  xxxili.  1.  and  from  Jer.  I  1.  to 
Jcr.il  4. 


See  Frideaux*s  Ck>n.  p.  lb.  l.  under  the  year  588. 
o  4 
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9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  becauBe  the  temple  was  fint  burnt  bj  the  Chaldeca, 
and  afterwards  hj  the  Bonians,  on  this  day;  and  because  GM  on  this  day  declared 
in  the  time  of  Ptoses  that  none  of  those  who  came  oat  of  Egypt  should  enter  into  the 
land  of  promise.     (Nnmb.  xiv.  29.  31.) 

12.  llie  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished;  and  from  Jer.  ii  4.  to  Jer.  ii  29.  is  also 
read. 

18.  A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  erening  lamp  went  out  Genebrard  calls 
this  lamp  the  Western  I^amp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun,  and  read  from  L  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah 
to  Terse  28. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was  wasted  in  the 
temple  was  brought  into  it;  but  others  think  that  this  was  done  in  the  next  month. 

24.  A  feast  for  Uie  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Sadducees  whereby 
sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 
28.  The  lessons  were  fh>m  Dent.  iiL  23.  to  Dent  yii  12.  and  Isa.  zL  to  yerse  27. 


12.  ELUL. 


The  TWELFTH  month  of  the  civil  year^  the  sixth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  but  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  out' 
August  and  September. 

1.  The  new  moon« 

3.  The  lessons  were  firom  Dent  yiL  12.  to  Dent  zL  26.  and  from  Isa.  xliz.  14.  to 
l8a.li.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  firom  Dent  xL  27.  to  Dent.  zyL  18.  and  firom  Isa.  liy.  11.  to 
Isa.  ly.  4. 

17.  A  fast,  becanse  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil  report  of  the  land 
of  promise.    (Numb.  xiy.  36,  87.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  firom  Deut,  xyi.  18.  to  Dent  xxL  10.  and  firom  Isa.  li.  12.  to  Isa. 
Iii  18. 

21.  The  festiyal  of  wood  ofiisring  {xyhphoria,) 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  Uie  wicked  and  incorrigible  Israelites. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xxL  10.  to  Deut.  xxvi  1.  and  Isa.  liy.  to  verse  11. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts  that 
had  been  bom,  the  tenths  of  which  belonged  to  God.  They  chose  this  day  on  which  to 
do  it,  because  the  first  day  of  the  month  1^  was  a  festiyal,  and  therefore  diey  could  not 
tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 


VL  In  common  with  other  nations^  the  Jews  reckoned  any  part 
of  a  period  of  lime  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi  35.  An  attention 
to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole, 
and  part  of  the  year  for  an  entire  year. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  12.  circumcision  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  when  a 
child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the  eighth  day.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Jesus  Christ  is  siud  to  have  been  circumcised  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished  (Luke  ii.  21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  eighth 
day  (Lukei.  59.),  the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains 
the  former  passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commentator 
(on  Levit  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  Uist  hour  of 
the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day.  This  observation 
critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.,  **  three  days  after^  with  that  of  his  re- 
surrection "  on  the  third  day^  according  to  Matt  xvi.  21.,  Luke  ix. 
22.,  and  according  to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  Good 
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Friday,  aboat  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 
sunset,  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  was  reckoned  as  one 
day.  Saturday,  it  is  universally  admitted,  formed  the  second  day ; 
and  as  the  third  day  be^an  on  Saturday  at  sunset,  and  our  Saviour 
rose  about  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is 
justly  reckoned  for  the  third  day :  so  that  the  interval  was  *^  three 
days  and  three  nights^^^  or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding 
42  hours,  and,  consequently,  not  two  entire  days.*  This  observation 
also  illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12.;  and  the  same  mode  of  computing 
time  obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.  ^^  It  is  a  common  mode  of  expres- 
sion among  the  [modem]  Greeks  to  say,  ^such  a  thing  happened 
three  days  agoy  when  they  mean  that  a  day  only  intervened.  They 
include  the  two  extreme  days,  as  if  they  had  been  complete,  —  a 
mode  of  speech  which  illustrates  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xii. 
40. :  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  three  days  and  Hiree  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth:' ^ 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending  on  a 
certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a  whole 
year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in  the  last  week  of  our 
December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  on  the  first  day  oP^ 
January,  because  bom  in  the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  computation 
obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  aocoimts  for 
those  auachromsms  of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole 
ones,  which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  di£Sculties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which 
the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his  successor's  first  year. 

**  We  are  told,**  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading,)  **  a  son  of  one 
year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom:  and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel," 
that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  June :  he  was  consequently  one  year 
old  on  the  first  of  January  following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six 
months,  —  tfie  son  of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of 
January  he  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  according  to 
our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some  months  of 

*  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has  cited  several 
passages  from  profane  authors,  who  have  used  a  similar  phraseology.  (Analysis  of 
Chronology,  voL  i.  pp.  121,  122.)  Similar  illustrations  from  rabbinic^  writers  are  col- 
lected by  Bp  Beveridge  (on  the  39  Articles,  in  Art.  IV.  Works,  voL  ix.  p.  159.  note  f.), 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xiL  40.),  and  by  Beland  (Antiq.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  c  1.). 

*  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  341,  342.  Shortly  before  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  city 
(whose  province  it  was  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  bread)  had  been  beheaded  in  a 
summary  way,  in  the  public  street,  for  having  famished,  or  permitted  to  be  furnished, 
loaves  short  of  weight ;  and  his  body  was  exposed  for  a  day  and  a  half,  with  three 
light  loaves  beside  it,  to  denote  his  crime.  "  When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that  the  body 
had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  it  had  not  bred  a  con- 
tagion. Ho  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had  not  been  left  so  long,  as  they 
were  not  entire  days:  for,  it  being  the  evening  when  the  head  was  struck  oflF,  it  re- 
mained the  whole  of  the  second,  and  was  removed  early  in  the  succeeding  morning, 
which  was  accounted  the  third ;  thus  **  (as  Mr.  H.*8  biographer  very  properly  renuirks), 
"the  manner  of  computation  in  use  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
still  subsists  among  the  eastern  nations."  (Brown's  Life  of  John  Howard,  Esq.  pp.  437 
4aS.     8vo  edit.) 
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being  completed ;  in  this,  liis  secoml  year,  he  chose  three  thousand 
military,  &c.  guards. 

**  The  phrase  airo  Scstovs^  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  infants 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16.),  ^  from  two  years  old  and 
tmder,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  learned.  Some 
infants  two  weeks  old,  some  two  months,  others  two  years,  equally  shun  I 
Surely  those  bom  so  long  before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the 
order,  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  bom  within  a 
few  months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they  were  ail 
of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  bom ;  some  not  long  before  the 
dose  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Now,  those  bom  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  though 
only  a  few  months  or  weeks,  would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  year 
old,  but  also  in  their  second  year,  as  the  expression  implies;  and 
those  bom  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  be  well  described 
by  the  phrase  ^  and  under, ^  that  is,  under  one  year  old ;  —  some,  tioo 
years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps,  in  fact, 
Darely  six  months);  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet  born  three,  four, 
or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  trifle  yoimger  than  those  before 
described :  according  to  the  time  which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired 
of  the  wise  men,  in  their  second  year  and  UNDER."  * 

VII.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first  and  the 
Jews  afterwards  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  time  from  some 
Remabkarle  -^ras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1.  From  Gen.  viL  1 1.  and  viiL 
13.,  it  appears  that  they  reckoned  from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or 
other  illustrious  persons :  2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and 
the  first  institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  l.,xl.  17. ;  Numb.  L  1., 
ix.  1.,  xxxiii.  38. ;  1  Kings  vi.  1.):  3.  Afterwards,  from  the  building  of 
the  temple  (1  Bangs  ix.  10. ;  2  Chron.  viii.  1.),  and  from  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4.  Then  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.,  xxxiii.  21.,  xL  1.);  and,  perhaps, 
also  from  their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  6.  The  JEra  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called  the  JEra  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Alexandrian  -ZEra :  it  began  from  the  year  when  Seleucus 
Nicanor  attidned  the  sovereign  power,  that  is,  about  312  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  This  sera  the  Jews  continued  to  employ 
for  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  years.*     6.  They  were  further  ao- 

»  Calmct's  Dictionary,  4to.  edit  voL  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

'  There  are  in  fact  two  dates  assigned  to  the  a^ra  of  the  Seleucidae  in  the  two  books 
of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucus  did  not  obtain  permanent  possession  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
(which  had  been  retaken  from  him  by  Demetrius,  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  or  the  vanquisher 
of  cirics)  until  the  spring  of  the  year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sera  in  the  latter  year.  "  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  computes 
the  years  from  April,  b.o.  311,  as  Michaelis  has  shown  in  his  note  on  I  Mace.  x.  21.; 
while  the  second  book  dates  from  October,  b.  o.  312.;  consequently,  there  is  often  the  dif- 
ference of  a  year  in  the  chronology  of  these  books.  (Compare  2  Mace  xi.  21.  wiUi 
1  Mace.  vi.  16.,  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  1.  with  1  Mace.  vL  20.)  This  aera  continued  in  gene- 
ral use  among  the  orientals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it 
together  with  their  own  eera  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  b.  c.  622.  The  Jews  hid  no 
other  epoch  until  a.d.  1040;  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  o'hcr  western  countries,  they 
began  to  date  from  the  creation,  though  still  wlihout  entirely  dropping  the  tera  of  the 
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eustomed  to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes 
began  to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.,  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.,  and  Jer.  i.  2, 3., 
we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according  to  the  years 
of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (I  Mace.  xiii.  42.,  xiy.  27.)  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  the  Asmonaean  princes.  Of  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation we  have  vestiges  in  Matt  iL  1.,  Lukei.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly, 
ever  since  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.* 


CHAP.  V. 

OH  THS  TBmUTB  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  m  THE   SOBIPTUBES.' 

Ab  no  government  can  be  supported  without  great  charge,  it  is  but 
just  that  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protection  from  it,  should 
contribute  towards  its  maintenance  and  support. 

L  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  before  any 
r^nlation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any  extraordinary 
occasion^  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary 
donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxv.  2.,  xxxv.  5.)  After  the 
tabernacle  was  erected,  a  -payment  of  half  a  shekel  was  made  by 
every  male  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13, 14.), 
when  the  census,  or  sum  of  tlie  children  of  Israel^  was  taken :  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  annual 
payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh.  x.  32.)  Subsequently,  the 
enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed  to  be  of  perpetual  obli^tion',  and 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  two  drachmae,  or  half  a  shekel,  were  paid 
by  every  Jew,  whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries: 
besides  which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offerings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)^  Hence  vast 
quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to  Jerusalem  into  the 

Seleacidn.  The  orientals  denominate  this  epoch  the  araofthe  two-homed}  hv  which  it  is 
geaeraUy  supposed  thcj  mean  Alexander  the  Great.  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary 
reference  to  Selencns;  fur  on  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  two  horns.  See  Froelich, 
Annales  Syriae,  Tab.  iL  Selene  Nic.  1.  et  Tab.  iii  29."  ( Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  vol  i.  pp.  249,  250.) 

*  Beland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203 — 215.  Schnlzii  Compendinm  Archseologise  Hebraicae, 
lib.  i  c.  11.  pp.  94 — 107.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  book  i  ch.  5.  vol.  L  pp.  138 — 154. 
Calmet*s  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Arcbieologia 
Biblica,  §§  101 — 103.  Jenning*s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  1.  See  also  Waehner's 
Antiquitates  Hebneorum,  part  iL  p.  5.  et  geq,  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  566 — 575.; 
Parean,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  810 — 318. 

'  The  matcriab  of  this  chapter,  where  other  anthoritics  are  not  cited,  are  derived  from 
Schulz's  ArchsBologia  Hebraica,  c.  18.  de  vectigalibus  et  tributis,  and  Pareau's  Antiquitaa 
Hebraicffi,  part  iii.  sect.  iL  c.  5.  de  tributis  et  vectigalibus. 

»  Joecphns,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  viL  c  6,  §  6.    Philonis  Judffii  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  224. 

*  A  singular  law  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  prohibiting  one  mite  (Aewro*') 
from  being  cast  into  the  treasury.  The  poor  widow,  therefore,  who  in  Mark  xiL  42.  is 
said  to  have  cast  in  two  mites,  gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetgen, 
HonB  Hebraiac,  vol  L  p.  250.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  voL  L 
^  114. 
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temple '5  where  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Treasury 
(Talo(f>v\afclov)y  specially  appropriated  to  its  reception.  After  the 
aestruction  of  Jerusalem^  Vespasian,  by  an  edict,  commanded  that 
the  half  shekel  should  in  future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever 
they  were,  into  the  capitoL*  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments 
for  the  support  of  their  sacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  found  in  Part  IIL  Chap. 
IV.  infra. 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the  Israel- 
ites even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  TJosh.  xvi.  10.,  xvii.  13. ;  Jud^. 
i.  28.  33.),  whence  they  could  not  out  derive  considerable  wealth. 
The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viiL 
2.  6.):  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  compelled  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were 
left  in  the  country,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery 
of  the  public  works  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  33. ;  2  Chroo. 
viiL  9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute  on 
them  aJso  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.,  ix.  15.,  xi.  27.),  which  alienated  their 
minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent,  which  afterwards 
ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat. 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by  other 
nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  their  con- 
querors. Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  imposed  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiiu  33. 
35.)  After  their  return  from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to 
the  Persians,  under  whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.); 
then  to  the  Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated, 
when  under  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.*  In 
later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  under 
Pompey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  even 
though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and  dignities  of  royalty,  as 
was  9ie  case  with  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.):  and  afterwards, 
when  Judaea  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethrone- 
ment and  banishment  of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on 
the  Jews  not  only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  {<f}6po9) 
but  also  a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (riXost),  and  various 
other  taxes  and  burthens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  evangelists 
allude  in  Matt  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  14.,  where  it  is  termed  vofiia/ui 
icTjvaov  (numisma  census)^  or  the  tribute  money;  and  as  this  tax 
appears  from  Matt  xxiL  20,  21.  to  have  been  paid  in  Roman  coin, 
the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance ;  and  raised  various  insurrec- 
tions on  account  of  it  Amon^  these  malcontents,  Judas,  sumamed 
the  Gaulonite  or  Galilaean,  distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the 

'  Josephas,  Ant  Jad.  lib  xiy.  c  7.  §  2.    Cicero,  Orat  pro  Flacco,  c  28. 
*  JosephoB,  de  Bell  Jud.  lib.  viL  c  6.  §  6. 

'  1  Mace.  X.  29,  30.,  xi.35,d6.,  xv.  5.   Joscphus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii  c  S.  §  3.  c  4.  §  9. 
0.  6.  §  6. 
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i)adge  of  actual  servitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  These  senti* 
ments  animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the  insidious 
design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
pay  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not  ?  Which  question  he  answered  with 
equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the  Roman  government  (Matt.  xxii. 
17 — 21.)  With  these  sentiments  the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated 
long  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
some  of  the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles.  In 
opposition  to  which,  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  in  their  immitable 
episties  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on  all  sincere  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submission  nnd  obedience  to  princes, 
and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom. 
xiii.  7.;  iPetii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  current  there,  the 
money-changers  (icoWvyStoTai)  stationed  themselves  at  tables,  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  for  which  they  exacted  a  small  fee,  kolbon  {/e6XXvfio9.)  It 
was  the  tables  on  which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain 
which  were  overturned  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xxL  12.)* 

The  money-changers  (called  Tpairt^irm  in  Matt  xxv.  27.  and 
KspfJurruTTtd  in  John  ii.  14.),  were  also  those  who  made  a  profit  by 
exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews  who  came  from  distant 
parts  of  Judaea  and  others  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  money, 
to  be  received  back  at  their  respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps, 
they  had  paid  before  they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise 
probable  that  they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current 
at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  tiie  censors  let  their  taxes  hj  public 
auction ;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called.  Publicaniy  or 
Publicans.  These  farmers-general  were  usually  Roman  knights  % 
who  had  under  tiiem  inferior  collectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention 
of  several  Jews  who  were  Roman  knights',  whence  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by 
their  good  services  in  collecting  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The 
collectors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
TeKawai,  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorised  version  rendered 
Publicans.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  receivers-general 
for  a  large  district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled  a  chief  publican 
{^kfyx^trsKxovris).  Matthew,  who  is  termed  simply  vi, publican  (TsXcopijsf), 
was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  where  the  duty  was  paid 
on  imports  and  exports.   (Matt  ix.  9. ;  Luke  v.  29. ;  Mark.  ii.  14.) 

'  Grotios,  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  on  Matt  xxi  12.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  yoL  ii. 
p.  225.  In  C^lon,  **  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  give  cash  for  notes,  maj  be  seen 
fitting  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  coin  before  them.  On  observing  a  person  with  a 
note,  or  in  want  of  their  services,  thej  earnestly  solicit  his  attention.**  Caliawaj's  Orien- 
tal Observations,  p.  68. 

*  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iiL  c.  72.  Orat  pro  Hanco,  c  9.  De  Petitione  Ck>n8ulat\ka| 
c  1.    Tacit  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c  6.    Adam's  Soman  Antiquities,  pp.  25.  60. 

'  De  BelL  Jad.  Ub.  u.  c.  U.  §  9. 
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These  officers,  at  least  the  inferior  ones  (like  the  ralidarsy  or  toll 
gatherers,  in  modern  Persia  ^  and  the  mirigeeSy  or  collectors  of 
customs,  in  Asia  Minor  *),  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more 
than  the  legal  tribute ;  whence  they  were  reckoned  infamous  among 
the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Gospels  show  how  odious 
they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  16.;  Luke  iii.  13.),  insmnuch 
that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  communication  whatever  with 
them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour  as  a  crime  that  he  sat  at  meat 
with  publicans.  (Matt  ix.  10,  11.,  xL  19.,  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  an  in- 
tolerable grievance;  hence  those  who  assisted  m  collecting  them 
were  detested  as  plunderers  in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had 
enslaved  it:  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and 
hatred  so  often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  histories 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.' 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.  10 — 
13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  circumstances. 
Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  characters  together,  appears  to 
have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest  contrast  between  what,  in 
the  public  estimation,  were  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  villany. 
The  Pharisees,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among 
the  Jews,  and  made  great  pretences  to  piety ;  and  when  the  account 
of  the  Persian  rahdars,  given  below*,  is  recollected,  it  will  account 
for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God,  having  made  extortioners  and 
the  unjust  almost  synonymous  terms  with  publicans ;  because,  firom 
his  peculiar  office,  the  rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  jnro- 
fession.^ 

'  The  rahdarSf  or  toU-gatherers,  are  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  npon  Kafkhs  or  cara- 
vans of  merchants  :  **  who  in  general  exercise  their  office  with  so  mach  bnitality  and 
extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  bj  all  trarellers.  The  police  of  the  highways  is  confided  to 
them,  and  whenever  any  goods  are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  be  the  instrnments  of  resti- 
tution; but  when  they  are  pat  to  the  test,  ore  found  to  be  inefficient    None  but  a  man  in 

power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost The  collections  of  the  toll  are 

farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ;  and  as  most  of  the  rAhdars  receive  no  other 
emolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed  dues  from  the  tra- 
veller, their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held  on  the  other.**    (Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  70.) 

'  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  scUatthe  receipt 
of  custom  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum);  ''and  receives  the  money  which  is  doe 
from  various  persons  and  conmiodities,  entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude 
behaviour  of  these  men,"  (says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both),  •*  are  just  in  character 

with  the  conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament When  men 

are  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in  ancient  times,  as 
were  the  publicans;  and  in  modem  times,  as  are  the  mirigees.**  (Hartley's  Researches  in 
Greece,  p.  239.) 

*  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  L  c  9.  §§  10,  11.  Carpzovii  Apparatus  Anti- 
quitatum  Sacri  Codids,  pp.  29,  30.  As  the  Christians  subsequently  were  often  termed 
Galilseans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  hostile  to  all  government,  and  its  necessary 
supports,  St.  Paul  in  Kom.  xiii.  6.  studiously  obviates  this  slander;  and  enjoins  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  civil  governors,  because,  as  all  governments  (whatever  may  be  their 
form)  derive  their  authority  from  God,  rulers  are  His  ministers,  attendmg  upon  this  very 
thing,  viz.,  the  public  administration,  to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  erX  doer. 

*  Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 
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CHAR  VL 

ON  TUB .  GBXEALOOICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS 

OF  EVENTS. 

I.  The  Hebrews  were  very  careful  in  preserving  their  Genealo- 
gies, or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families.  Vestiges  of  these 
histories  of  families  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and  x.  In  proportion  as  the 
Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  it 
became  an  object  of  growing  importance  carefully  to  preserve  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tribe  might 
De  kept  perfectly  distinct  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  was, 
most  probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shoterim^  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  97.  supruy  and  after- 
wards to  the  Levites  :  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  find  that 
the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron. 
xxiiL  4. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.,  xxxiv.  13.)  "This  was  a  very  ra- 
tional procedure,  as  the  Levites  devoted  themselves  particularly  to 
study;  and,  among  husbandmen  and  unlearned  people,  few  were 
likely  to  be  so  expert  in  writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping 
registers  so  important.  In  later  times  the  genealogical  tables  were 
kept  in  the  temple."  * 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  might  have  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  repaired  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least  as  was  practicable. 
(Ezra  iL  viii.  1 — 14. ;  Nehem.  viL  xii.)  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genea- 
logical tables :  the  comparison  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy 
recorded  in  Gen.  v.  with  the  tables  in  Matt  i.  and  Luke  iii.,  will 
contribute  materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relative 
to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josephus  states  that  the  Jews  had  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  their  high-priests  preserved  in  their 
records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  and  that  the 
priests  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other 
place  whithersoever  their  priests  were  carried,  were  carefiil  to  preserve 
their  genealogies.^  Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  pro- 
duce their  genealogies,  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Hence,  when  in  Heb.  viL  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  without 
descent y  {ar/svsaXoffryroSy  that  is,  without  genealogy,)  the  meaning  is, 
that  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical  registers  :  his 
father  and  mother,  and  ancestors,  were  unknown,  whence  his  priest- 
hood was  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  to  be  regarded  difierently  from  that 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Matthew  and  Luke  derived  the 
genealogies  of  omr  Saviour ;  the  former  of  which,  from  Abraham  to 
Jesus  Cnrist,  embraces  a  period  of  nearW^  two  thousand  years,  while 
the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  comprises  a  period  of 

>  Michaolis's  Commentariea,  vol.  L  p.  250.  '  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  I  §  7« 
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about  four  thousand  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried 
their  fondness  for  genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves 
on  tracing  their  pedigrees  up  tb  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel 
as  they  were  with  their  own  names.  ^  Against  such  unprofitable 
genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  4.)  and  Titus  (iii.  9.). 
Since  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the 
Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient  genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design,  some  of 
the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted  names  which  were 
of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the  genealogies  into  certain  equal 
classes.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — 24. ;  1  Chron. 
vL  12—15.  compared  with  Ezra  i.  5.;  and  in  Matt  L  17.  The 
Arabs  have  not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  gene- 
alogies.* 

IL  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  posterity  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  antiquity  of  such  events  has  been  the  simplicity  of  the 
Public  Memorials  employed  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them. 
When,  therefore,  any  remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they 
raised  either  a  rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where 
such  event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.,  xxxL  45,46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  (Gen.  xvi.  14.,  xxi.  31.,  xxii.  14., 
xxviii.  19.,  XXXL  47 — 49.):  and  symbolical  names  were  sometimes 
given  by  them  to  individuals.  (Gen.  xxv.  26.  30.)  To  this  usage 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouchsafing  to  accommodate  himself, 
in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and  xxxii.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites  to  erect 
an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be  inscribed,  after 
they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Deut.  xxyii.  1 — 4.),  and  also  gave 
to  those  places,  which  had  been  signalised  by  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  Israelites,  significant  names  which  would  be  perpetual  memorials 
of  their  rebellion  against  God.  (Exod.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.)  In  like 
manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpeh,  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  viL  12.) 

In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  13.,  xviii.  18.);  and  symbolical  memorial 
napaes  were  given  both  to  things  and  persons.  Thus,  the  columns 
which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  Solomon — Jachin,  he  shall 
establish,  Boaz,  in  it  is  strength, — most  probably  denoted  the  devout 
monarch's  hope,  that  Jehovah  would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in 
the  entrance  of  which  they  were  placed.     To  the  same   practice 

»  Valpy's  Gr.  Test,  vol  iil  p.  117. 

*  Pareaa,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  318—320.  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pc  41.  The  ecclesias- 
tical historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Afiricanus,  a  writer  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  genealogies;  but  Carpzov  has  shown  that  this  narratiye  is  not  worthy  of 
credit    Antiquitates  C^tis  Hebneie,  p.  36. 
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Pareau  ascribes  the  ori^  of  the  name  of  Maccabaeus  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (I  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sumamed 
n^gO  MaCflBA,  or  the  Hammer^  on  account  of  his  singular  valour 
and  success  against  the  enemies  of  his  nation) ' ;  and  also  the  new 
name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18. ;  John  i.  43.),  and 
the  name  given  to  the  field  which  was  bought  with  the  purchase- 
money  of  Judas's  treason.  (Matt  xxvii.  8.;  Acts  i.  19.)  The  great 
festivals,  prescribed  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and 
fasts  instituted  by  them  in  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so  many  me- 
morials of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from  «ome  re- 
markable occurrence.  (Gen.  x.  9.,xxiL  14. ;  1  Sam.  x.  12.,  zix.  24.)* 


CHAP.  VIL 

OH  THB  TRBATISS  OB  COVENANTS^  OONTBACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  witii  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  conunon  mistake,  that  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  Heathens:  this 
would  in  effect  have  amounted  to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance 
with  any  nation  whatever,  because  at  that  time  all  the  world  were 
Heathens.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that 
prohibits  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ; 
although,  for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  commands 
them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  against  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites 
(but  not  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites),  or  else  forbids  all 
friendship  with  these  particular  nations.  It  is  however  clear,  from 
Deut.  xxiii.  4 —  9.,  that  he  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  all  foreign  nations  :  for  in  that  passage,  though  tiie  Moab- 
ites are  pronounced  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such 
declaration  is  made  respecting  the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties  when 
actuaUy  concluded ;  though  one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Gibeonites.  (Josh,  ix.)  David  and  Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  the  former  with  the  King  of  Hamath  (2  Sam. 
viii.  9,  10.);  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  ally  of  Solomon.  Even  the  Maccabees,  who 
were  so  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties  condemned 
by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 

'  In  like  manner  Charles,  major  of  the  palace  to  the  King  of  France,  receiyed  the 
name  of  Martd,  ot  the  Hammer^  from  the  irresistible  blows  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the     ' 
Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  discomfited  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  near 
Poictiers,  in  733.  —  Another,  and  more  generallj  received  origin  of  the  appellation  Ma> 
cabees,  has  been  given  in  p.  122.  supra. 
•  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  820—322. 
YOL.  III.  V 
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Assyrians^  which  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  nation,  by  invdv- 
ing  it  continually  in  quarrels  witih  sovereigns  more  powerful  dian  the 
Jewish  monarchs ;  and  the  event  always  showed^  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

II.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties ; 
sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the  hands.  (Prov.  xL 
21. ;  Ezek.  xviL  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this  day  ratify  an  engagement 
by  one  person  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  other.  ^  Some- 
times, sJso,  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxL  44 — 54.);  that  made  between  Abraham 
and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  bv  the  oath  of  both  parties,  by  a 
present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe-Iambs,  and  by  givmg 
a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen. 
xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was,  moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
60  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those  who 
contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  17. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both  by  believers  and  hea- 
thens at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  first,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the 
great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to  purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  the 
offering  of  these  sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the 
divided  victim,  was  sjrmbolically  staking  their  hopes  of  purification 
and  salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
offered.* 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet*  is  of 
opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may  elucidate  that 
passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15. : —  fVe  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and 
with  hell  are  we  at  agreement ;  wlien  the  overflowing  scourge  sluzH  pass 
through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and 
under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  said : — We 
have  cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with  death, 
and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the  scourge  shall  not 
injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fol- 
lowing superstition  related  by  Pitts?  "  If  they  (the  Algerine  cor- 
sairs) at  any  time  happen  to  be  in  a  very  great  strait  or  distress,  as 
being  chased,  or  in  a  storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles 
in  remembrance  of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.  If  thev  find  no  succour  from  their 
before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that  the  danger  rather 
increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a  sheep,  (two  or  three  upon 
occasion,  as  they  thmk  needful,)  which  is  done  after  this  manner : 

'  Ward's  View  of  the  Histoiy,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  il  p.  328. 

*  This  remarkable  practice  itiaj  be  clearl/  traced  in  the  GredL  and  Latin  writen. 
Homer  has  the  following  expression:  — 

"OpKia  wurrh  rdfiovrts,        Iliad,  lib.  ii  ver.  124. 
Having  cut/aiihfid  oaths. 

Eostathins  explains  the  passage  bj  sajing,  thej  were  oaths  relating  to  important  mat- 
ters, and  were  made  bj  Uie  diyision  of  the  Tictim.    See  also  Yiigil,  JEn.  viii  yer.  Ma 

•  Na  129. 
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having  cut  off  the  head  with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all 
the  speed  they  can  (without  skinning),  they  cut  the  body  into  two 
parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as  a  kind  of  propitiation. 
Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  themselves  to  im^inary  intercessors, 
instead  of  the  living  and  true  God."*  In  the  case  here  referred  to, 
the  ship  passes  between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  behaviour  of  the  Algerines  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with  immi~ 
nent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry  gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanieKl  the  ceremonies  attending  cove- 
nants. Isaac  and  Abimelech  feasted  at  making  their  covenant 
(Gen.  XX vi.  30.),  And  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink.  (Gen.  xxxL  54.)  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount y  and 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  This  practice  was  also  usual  amongst 
the  heathen  nations.^ 

Afterwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and  the  people 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people  feasted,  in  their  peace 
offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in  token  of  their  reconciliation 
with  God  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.) :  and  thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  we  renew  our  covenant  with  God,  and  (in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  communion  office  of  the  Church  of  England)  **  we  offer 
and  present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table  feasted  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood ;  who  by  himself  once  offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the 
sin  or  the  whole  world. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part  of  the  blood 
on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party  to  the  covenant, 
sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and  said  unto  them,  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  loith  you.  (Exod.  xxiv. 
6.  8.)  To  this  transaction  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a 
knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they 
stained  their  armour.  After  which  they  themselves,  together  with 
the  other  persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst 
maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  violate  the  treaty.' 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior  con- 
tracting party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his  own  dress 
or  arms.     Thus,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 

'  Travels,  p.  18. 

'  Border's  Oriental  Cnstoms,  roL  ii.  p.  84.  Fifth  edition.  See  examples  of  the  an- 
cient mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  IL  lib.  iii  verses  103—107.  245.  et  mq. 
Virgil*  Mn,  lib.  viil  641.,  xii  169.  et  seq.  Dionjsios  Halicamassensis,  lib.  T.  c  L 
Ilooke's  Roman  History,  vol  i.  p.  67. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  iy.  c.  7     vol  I  p.  273.  Oxon.  1809.    I>oiight8Bi  Analecta,  1.  p.  69. 
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kimy  and  gave  it  to  Davids  and  his  garmentSy  even  to  the  stoordy  and 
to  his  bowy  and  to  his  girdle.  (1  Sam.  xviiL  4.)  The  highest  honour, 
which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself 
to  be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  individual.^ 

In  Numb,  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt  The 
expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  ratifying  their 
federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  not  only  imparted  a  relish 
to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also  preserved  them  from  putre&c- 
tion  and  decay,  became  the  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  perma- 
nence. It  is  well  known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers 
and  travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as  a  bond 
of  perpetual  friendship :  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  a 
common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may  be  in  reference  to  thb 
circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant  is  teimed  a  covenant  of  salt; 
because  the  contracting  parties  ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league 
of  endless  friendship.*  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whom 
the  divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability,  the 
Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  a  cove- 
nant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  Himself  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the  received  customs,  llius, 
he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign  of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that 
the  earth  should  be  no  more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 17.); 
and  in  a  vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  had  offered.  (Gen.  xv. 
12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between  himself  and  Abraham  (Gen.  xviL 
9 — 14.);  and  sometimes  sware  by  Himself  (Gen.  xxiL  16.;  Luke  L 
73.),  that  is,  pledged  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  there  being  no  one  superior  to  Himself  to 
whom  he  could  make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint 
Paul  beautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites ;  the 
tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark,  the  latter  was  thence 
termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as  (we  have  just  seen)  the  blood 
of  the  victims  slain  in  ratification  of  that  covenant  was  termed  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  8. ;  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to 
this,  our  Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving 
the  cup,  said.  This  is  (signifies  or  represents)  my  blood  oftlie  New 
Covenanty  which  is  shed  for  mang,  for  the  reinission  of  sins.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expression,  Jesus  Christ  teaches 
us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be  broken  or  crucified  inrsp  i^/uov,  in  our 
steady  so  his  blood  was  to  be  poured  out  {iicyyvofiivovy  a  sacrificial 
term)  to  make  an  atonementy  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently 
imply ;  for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  (Heb.  ix. 

>  Harmer's  ObservaUonB,  voL  ii.  p.  94.    Border's  Or.  Cost  yoL  i  p.  20G. 
*  Some  pleasing  facts  from  modem  history,  illustratiye  of  the  ooTenant  of  8aU»  are  ool* 
lected  bjr  the  editor  of  Calmet,  Fragments,  No  130. 
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22.),  nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial  way. 
Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiiu  12. 

IlL  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  who  were  authorised  to  conclude  them,  that  contracts  of 
bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  individuals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the  Canaanites, 
the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was  concluded  and  the 
price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all 
who  went  out  and  came  in.  (Gen.  xxiii.  16— 20. ;  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As 
persons  of  leisure,  and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to 
sit  in.  the  gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 11.  we  learn  another  sin- 
eular  usage  on  occasion  of  purchase,  cession,  and  exchange,  viz.  that 
m  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable  property  was  confirmed  by 
the  proprietor  plucking  off  his  shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence 
of  the  elders  and  other  witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new 
owner.  The  origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace :  but  it 
had  evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown  custom  of  former 
ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already  men- 
tioned with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not  unknown  in  the  days 
of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often  alludes  to  it  (See  Prov.  vi.  1., 
xi.  15.,  xviL  18.,  xx.  16.,  xxii.  26.,  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige 
of  written  instruments,  sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal 
and  transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  order 
to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as  evidence  of  the 
purchase.  (14.  15.)  No  mention  is  expressly  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  deeds  were  anciently  cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined 
that  in  Col.  iL  14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by 
blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail:  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from  antiquity,  to 
authorise  such  a  conclusion.^ 

IV.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deitv  in  at- 
testation of  anything,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand  towards  heaven ; 
by  which  action  the  party  swearing,  or  making  oath,  signified  that 
he  appealed  to  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  he  averred.  Thus 
Abram  sidd  to  the  king  of  Sodom — I  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto 
the  Lord  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, .... 
tliat  I  will  not  take  anything  tliat  is  thine.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  "  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making  oath. 
In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse  b 
represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Rev.  x.  5.y 

*  Schnlzii  Archceolofna  Hebraka,  cap.  14.  deFodderibas  et  Contractibns,  pp.  180 — 132. ; 
Parean,  Antiqaitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  §  2.  cap.  S.  de  Foederibus  et  Contractibna,  pp.  32t 
— 325.  Braning,  Antiqnitatea  Hebraes,  cap.  26.  pp.  242 — 245.  Micbaelis's  Commenta- 
riea,  Tol.  i.  ppw  810 — 813. 

*  **  This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  eyen  to  onr  own  times  and  nation,  being 
•till  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  those  dissenters  who 
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Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  servant's 
putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Eliezer  did  to  Abra- 
ham (&en.  xxiy.  2.) ;  and  Jacob  afterwards  desired  his  son  Joseph 
to  do,  when  he  sware  or  solemnly  promised  to  carry  up  his  father's 
remains  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (6en.  xlvii.  29 — 31.^ ;  whence,  with 
no  great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage  at 
this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees  and  within  the 
hands  of  the  lieffe.'  Sometimes  an  oath  was  accompanied  with  an 
imprecation,  as  m  2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35. ;  Ruth  L  17. ;  1  Kings  ii.  23. ; 
2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes  the  party  swearing  omitted  the 
imprecation,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  although 
it  was,  from  other  sources,  sufficiently  well  understood.  (Gen.  xiv. 
22,  23. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  "  Let  God 
be  a  witness;^  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  ^^  As  surely  as  God 
livethJ*  (Jer.  xliL  5. ;  Ruth  iii.  13. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.,  xx.  3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  oath  himself 
of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  exacted^  whether  by  a  judge 
or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it  put  the  oath  in  form ;  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  put,  responded  by  saying,  AmeUy  Amen^  so  let 
it  be :  or  gave  his  response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such 
as  av  ehrasy  Thou  hast  said  it  (Numb.  v.  19 — 22.;  1  Bangs  xxiL 
16.;  Deut  xxviL  15 — 26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
merely  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  /  adjure  you  by  the  Uving 
God  to  answer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  not  And  the  person 
sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  inquired  of.  (Numb.  v. 
22. ;  Matt  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  altliou^h  the 
formulary  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oam  was 
frequently  Amen,  Amen,  yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply 
an  oath,  but,  in  some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the 
oath  was  an  appeal  to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12. ;  Deut  vi.  13.),  the  taking 
of  a  false  oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime;  and  perjury,  accord- 
ingly, was  forbidden  in  those  words.  Thou  shaU  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  call  Grod  to  witness 
in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood.  (Exod.  xx.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  prosperity 
were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph  swore  by  Ae  life 
of  the  king  (Gen.  xlii.  15,);  and  this  practice  prevailed  subsequently 
among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  26.;  2  Sam.  xL  11.,  xiv.  19: 
compare  PsaL  Ixiii.  11.)  A  person  sometimes  swore  by  himself  and 
sometimes  by  the  life  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in 
1  Sam.  i.  26.;  2  Kings  ii.  2.;  Judges  vi.  13.  15.;  1  Kings  iii  17. 
26. ;  a  practice  which  obtains  in  Syria  to  this  day.^  In  some  in- 
stances, persons  adjured  others  bv  the  beasts  of  the  field  (SoL 
Song  ii.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.' 

are  styled  Secedera.    The  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  in  the  time  of  Charies  L,  waf 
taken  in  this  form."    Dean  Woodhouse,  on  Rer.  x.  5. 

*  Faley's  Mor.  and  Folit.  Philosophy,  book  iii.  ch.  16.  §  1. 

*  ^ By  your  life"  is  still  a  common  oath  in  Syria  (Barckhardt's  Trarels  in  Syria, 
p.  40. ),  but  the  moMt  common  oath  in  that  conntiy  is,  **  On  my  head,**  ( Jowett's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syrin,  pp.  269.) 

'  Consult  the  Koran,  Sura  Ixxxt.  1 — 3.,  Izzxvi  1.  11 — 13.,  lyr»i«  1^4.,  zd.  1 — S.  &e. 
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In  tbe  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by 
the  altar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by  themselves,  by 
their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  by  sacrifices,  &c.  Because  the 
name  of  Goa  was  not  mentioned  in  these  oaths,  they  considered 
them  as  imposing  but  snudl,  if  any  obligation  ^ ;  and  we,  accordingly, 
find,  that  our  Saviour  takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms, 
against  such  arts  of  deception.  (Matt  v.  33  —  37.,  xxiii.  16 — 22.) 
It  is  against  oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  against  an  oath 
uttered  in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon  him 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt  xxvL  64.);  and  since  Paul  himself, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration.  Compare  Bom.  ix* 
1. ;  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  religiously 
observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix«  14,  15.),  but  we  find,  that,  in  later  times, 
they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets  of  perjury.  After  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  became  again  celebrated  for  the  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  what  they  had  sworn  to,  but  corruption  soon  increased 
amon^  them :  they  revived  tiie  old  forms,  the  words  without  the 
meaning;  and  acquired  among  all  nations  tiie  reputation  of  per- 
jurers.* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

LAWS  BKSPBOTlNG  STRANGERS,  AGED,   DEAF,   BLIN1>,  AMD  POOR  PERSONS. 

All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  branch  of  political 
economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens  and  to  the  poor :  and 
the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  in  this  respect 
will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  a  divint'ly  inspired  legislator. 

L  Stbanqebs  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
who  specifies  two  different  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1.  Those  who 
had  no  home,  whether  they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and,  2. 
Those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no  landed 
property,  though  they  might  have  purchased  houses.  Towards  both 
of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  enforced  the  duties  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  by  reminding  the  Israelites  that  they  had  once 
been  strangers  in  Egypt  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34. ;  Deut  x.  19.,  xxiii.  7  , 
xxiv.  18.)  Hence  he  ordained  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
Israelites,  as  for  strangers.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22. ;  Numb.  ix«  14.,  xv.  5.) 
Strangers  might  be  naturaUsed,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the  congre^ 
aatian  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcieion,  and  renouncing 
idolatry.  (Deut  xxiiL  1 — 9.)  The  Edomites  and  Egyptians  were 
capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after  the  third  generation. 
Do^  tiie  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxL  8. ;  PsaL  lii.)  must  have  been  thus 

■  liartialifl  Epigramnuit  XL  95. 

*  Alber,  Hennenent.  Vet.  Test.  pp.  210,  211.  Jahn's  ArchasoIogiA  BibUea»  tnmsUtcd 
by  Mr.  Upluun,  pp.  494, 495. 
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naturalised ;  ancl^  on  the  conquest  of  Idumna  by  the  Jews,  about 
129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christy  the  Jews  and  Idumseans  became 
one  people.  It  appears,  also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely 
excluded  from  being  incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  who  was  of  Canaanitish  descent,  is  represented  as 
being  a  fully  naturalised  Israelite.  But  the  "  Ammonites  and  Moab* 
ites,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  mani- 
fested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  right  of  citizenship."^ 

**  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Hebrew  state,  persons  who  were 
natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among  the  Hebrews,  appear  to 
have  been  placed  in  favourable  circumstances.  At  a  later  period,  viz. 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour 
on  the  religious  edifices,  which  were  erected  by  those  princes ; 
as  we  may  learn  from  such  passages  as  these : — And  Solomon  num- 
bered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel^  after  the  num- 
hering  wheretcith  David  his  father  had  numbered  tliem;  and  tliey  were 
found  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred; and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  bearers  of 
burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be  hewers  in  the  mountain.  (2  Chron. 
ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such 
laborious  services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war ;  and  who,  according  to  the  rights  of 
war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period,  could  be  justly  employed 
in  any  offices,  however  low  and  however  laborious,  which  the  con- 
querer  thought  proper  to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  dege- 
nerate Jews  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers 
from  a  foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  which 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  demanded  in  their  behalf  by 
the  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  understanding  by  the 
word  neighbour,  their  friends  merely,  and  accordingly  restricted  the 
exercise  of  their  benevolence  by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded 
in  this  case  their  interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit 
of  those  passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph."* 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone  gave  rank, 
but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal  footing,  the  right  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of  old  age,  are  the  only 
sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic  statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before 
the  hoary  head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged,)  will 
be  found  suited  to  the  republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as 
well  as  conformable  to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart : 
for  no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less  conse- 
quence than  he  was  before ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to  old  age  can- 
not be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man  very  sensibly.  Nor 
does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the  aged.     He  extends  the  pro- 

*  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  toL  ii.  pp.  233 — 289. 

*  Jahn's  Archsologia  Biblica,  bj  Upham,  p.  197. 
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tection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  In  Levit. 
xix.  14.,  which  prohibits  reviling  the  one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  other.  In  Deut  xxviL  18.  a  curse  is  denounced 
against  him  who  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  circumstances 
had  reduced  to  poverty,  various  humane  regulations  were  made :  for 
though  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes  relative  to  the  division  of  the  land, 
studied  to  prevent  any  Israelite  from  bein^  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere 
indulges  the  hope  that  there  woidd  actuaUy  be  no  poor.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  expressly  says  (Deut.  xv.  11.),  "the  Pooe  shall  never 
cease  out  of  thy  land;^^  and  he  enjoins  the  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in  their 
land.  He  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  decayed  Israelite  with  a 
loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbatical  year  drew  nigh 
(Deut.  XV.  7 — 10.) ;  and  no  pledge  was  to  be  detained  for  the  loan 
of  money  that  served  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  or  health  (Deut. 
xxiv.  12,  13.),  or  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for 
himself  and  family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During 
harvest,  the  owner  of  a  field  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  corn 
that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  after-growth :  and  the  scattered  ears, 
or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally  belonged  to  the  poor. 
After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or  beaten  his  olive-trees,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  gather  the  olives  that  still  hung  on  them :  so  that  the 
fruit,  which  did  not  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged 
to  the  poor!  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10.;  Deut  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.;  Ruth  ii. 
2 — 19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in  the 
fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  pleasure,  having 
an  equal  right  to  it  wiih  the  owners  of  the  land.  Another  important 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what  were  called  second  tentlis  and 
second  firstlings.  "  Besides  the  tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the 
Israelites  were  obliged  to  set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and 
garden  produce ;  and,  in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of 
ofierings,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  high 
festival."  Of  these  thank  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces  were  con- 
sumed on  the  altar :  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the  priest's  por- 
tion, was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice-feasts,  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
'^  When  any  part  of  these  tenths  remiuned,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  to  the  altar  or  to  consume  as  offerings,  they  were  obliged 
every  three  years  to  make  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the  amount, 
and,  without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in  bene- 
volent entertainments  in  their  native  cities."  (Deut.  xii.  5 — 12. 
17—19.,  xiv.  22—29.,  xvi  10,  ll.,xxvi.  12, 13.)\ 

But  though  Moses  had  made  such  abundant  provisions  for  the  poor, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing  respecting  beggars. 
The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  occurs  in  Psal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  we  read  of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and 
maimed,  who  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  ricn,  by  the  waysides,  (as  they 

'  Michaelis*B  CommeDtaries,  vol  iL  pp.  354 — tfift. 
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still  do  in  India  *,)  and  also  before  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (IVIark  x. 
46. ;  Luke  xvi.  20,  21. ;  Acts  lii.  2.)*  But  "  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  Chnst  that  class  of  persons 
called  vagrant  beggars^  who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from 
door  to  door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  the 
custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trumpet  or  horn,  which  pre- 
vails among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monastics,  called  Kalendar  or 
Karendaly  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of  Christ,,  may  be  inferred  from 
Matt,  vi  2. ;  where  the  verb  aaX'Triatj^,  which  possesses  the  shade  of 
signification  that  would  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  word  in  the 
Hiphil  form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  vocation  of  mendicants,  ^hich 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity,  or  to 
the  almchgiving  spirit,  but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.'*  (Job 
xxii  7.,  xxxL  16. ;  Prov.  iiL  27, 28.)''» 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THB  MILrrABT  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  JEWS  Ain>  OTHER  NATIONS  MENTIONK^ 

IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 


SFXJT.  L 
ON  THS  MCLITABT  DI8CIPLINB  OT  THE  JKWS. 

L  Therb  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  men 
who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they  possessed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their  weaker  neighbours.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.), 
whose  name  signifies  a  rebel;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
him,  from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and  sup- 
porting by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind  continued  to 
increase,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally  arise,  and  spreading 
from  individuals  to  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  produced  wars.  CH 
the  military  affairs  of  those  times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in 
the  Scriptures.  These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  predatory  incursions  like  those  of  the  Modem  Bedouin 
Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  travellers.  The  patriarch 
Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kinsman  Lot  had  been  taken  captive 

'  Bobert8*8  Oriental  Illastrations,  p.  55S.  Stardj  beggars  (the  same  inteUigent  oV 
senrer  states)  not  nnfreqaentlj  make  ase  of  ezpressionB  similar  to  that  ntterad  hgr  th« 
onfaithfol  steward  in  Luke  xvi.  3.    Ibid.  p.  564. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  it  p.  249. 

'  Jahn*s  ArchsBologia,  bj  Upham,  pu  19S. 
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by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered 
his  trained  Bervants,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  In  number ;  and 
coming  against  the  enemy  by  night,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 
discomfited  them.  (Gen.  xiv.  14 — 16.)  The  other  patriarchs  also 
anned  their  servants  and  dependants  when  a  conflict  was  expected* 
(Gen.  xxxIL  7 — 12.  xxxiil.  1.)^ 

IL  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being  a  mili- 
tary people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy  *),  yet  anciently  they  were  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices  concerning  their  discipline,  which 
are  presented  to  us  In  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  few  and  brief. 

The  wars  In  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of  two  kinds, 
either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine  command,  or  such 
as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by  the  prince  for  avenging  some 
national  affronts,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  sovereignty.  Of  the  first 
sort  were  those  undertaken  against  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
God  had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanltes  (strictly  so  called),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  the  Je- 
busites,  and  the  Girgashites.  These  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  their  place.  (Deut.  vii.  1,  2. 
and  XX.  16,  17.)  There  were  Indeed  other  nations  who  inhabited  this 
country  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  niay  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  20. 
But  these  had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  were  Incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  these  seven  nations 
no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered ;  for,  being  guilty  of  gross  Idola- 
tries and  other  detestable  vices  of  all  kinds,  God  thought  them  imfit 
to  live  anv  longer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  wars,  thus  un- 
dertaken by  the  command  of  God,  were  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord^ 
of  which  a  particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned 
in  Numb.  xxl.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  undertaken 
upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those  were  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  Invaded  their  country,  and  such  as  that  of  David  against 
the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by 
insulting  his  ambassadors,  —  there  were  certain  rides  established  by 
God,  which  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  In  the  undertaking 
and  carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to  become 

'  This  section  is  chieflj  translated  from  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  la  Milice  des 
andens  H^brenx,  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentaire  Litt^rale  snr  la  Bible, 
and  also  in  toI.  L  pp.  205 — 240.  of  his  **  Dissertations  qui  penvent  servir  de  Prolcgo- 
mdnes  de  rEcrittfte;  **  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier 
Folard,  discusses  the  military  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accuracy  and  know- 
ledge as  to  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Military  Tac* 
tics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol  iiL  p.  535.  of  the  folio  English  translation  of  Calraet*8  Dic- 
tionary. )  The  Dissertation  of  the  Chevalier  Folard  has  also  been  consulted  ;  together 
with  Alber*s  Inst  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  L  pp.  239 — 247.;  Schulzii  Archteologia  Hebraica, 
pp.  132 — 146.;  Jahn,  Archsologia  Biblica,  §§  266  296.;  Ackermann,  Archceologia  Bib- 
Uca,  §§  260—288.  ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii,  pp.  303—316. ;  Bruning,  Antiq. 
Hobr.  pp.  74 — 91.;  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  Gentis  Hebrsese,  pp.  665—671. 

•  Se«  Levit.  xxvi.  36.;  Dcut.  xxvilL  65,  66. 
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tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they  refused,  all  the  males,  upon  besieging 
the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if  the  Israelites  diought  fit ;  but 
the  women  and  little  ones  were  to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the 
other  goods  of  the  city  were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites. 
(Deut.  XX.  10 — 15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city,  they  were  not  to 
commit  unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
their  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare  the  fruit  trees,  as 
being  necessary  to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  in  future 
times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  pre- 
sent hostilities,  should  be  removed  and  done  away.  (Deut.  xx. 
19,20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear  to  have 
been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  -spirits  were  broken  by 
their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  this  base  temper  soon  appeared  upon 
the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  before  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made  them  murmur  so  much  against 
Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11,  12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  the'r 
cowardice  more  evident,  than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit 
of  despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  notwith- 
standing all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God.  (Numb.  xiv. 
1 — 6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who  was  well  acquiunted 
with  their  disposition,  says,  that  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  stoord,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them,  but  thy  right 
hand  and  thine  arm^  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance^  because  thou 
hadst  a  favour  unto  them.  (PsaL  xliv.  3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  men,  from 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when  they  might 
demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  liable  to  military  service, 
the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted.  (Numb.  L  3.  22. ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20. ;  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the  militia  in  some  countries,  and  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  at  this  day^,  they  were  always 
ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice.  If  the  occasion  were  ex- 
tremely urgent,  affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all  were  sum- 
moned to  war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus  Joshua 
chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the  Amalekites  (Exod. 
xviL  9,  10.):  in  the  war  with  the  Midianites,  one  thousand  men  were 
selected  out  of  each  tribe  (Numb.  xxxi.  4,  5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault 
upon  the  city  of  Ai,  three  thousand  men  were  employed.  (Josh.  vii. 
3, 4.)  The  book  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this  mode 
of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  choosing  the  men, 
not  of  levying  them.     In  like  manner,  under  the  Boman  republic, 

*  A  recent  traveller  in  the  Holj  Land,  describing  the  present  state  of  Monnt  Lebanon, 
sajs,  that  *'  of  the  peasants,  great  numbers  carry  arms.  In  fact,  every  young  man  may  in 
some  sense  be  called  a  soldier,  and  would  in  case  of  need  muster  as  such :  the  gun  which 
serves  him  for  field  sport  and  sustenance  is  ready  for  the  call  of  war  ;  and  his  discipline 
consists  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habits  of  a  mountaineer."  Rev.  W.  Jowctt's  Christian  B«» 
searches  in  Syria,  p.  74.    (London.  1825,  8vo.) 
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aU  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  (seventeen  to  fortynsix  years)  were 
obliged  to  serye  a  certun  number  of  campai^s^  when  they  wefe 
commanded.  On  the  day  appointed  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {delectum 
habehant\  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ; 
when  it  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be 
called.  The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
each  tribe^  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a 
severe  penalty.  On  certtun  occasions  some  of  the  most  refractory 
were  put  to  death.*  To  the  above  described  mode  of  selecting 
troops,  our  Saviour  probably  alluded,  when  he  sud  that  many  are 
called^  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx.  16.) ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
being  convened,  choice  was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for 
service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation  of  those 
vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
Saul^s  reign,  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days' 
respite  given  them  to  send  messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after 
which,  if  no  relief  came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and 
have  their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seems,  they 
could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1, 2, 3.)  As  soon  as  Saul  was  informed  of 
it,  he,  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cutting  a  yoke  of  oxen  in 
pieces,  and  sending  them  all  over  Israel,  signified  what  shoidd  be  done 
to  the  oxen  of  sucm  as  did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  summons,  we  find  that  an  army  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  the 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine,  it  is  said,  that  they  resolved 
not  to  return  to  their  houses  till  they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult 
(Judg.  XX.  8.),  and  accordingly,  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  refusing 
to  deliver  up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  providing 
of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to  these  sudden 
levies;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  republic,  their  armies 
consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every  one  served  at  his  own  expense, 
and  ordinarily  carried  his  own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  him. 
And  thus  we  find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to 
his  other  three,  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13.  17.), 
which  gave  David  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath ;  and  this  was 
the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days  were  ordinarily  but  of 
a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  possible  that  a  large  body  could 
subsist  long  upon  such  provisions  as  every  one  carried  along  with 
him.  After  the  time  of  Solomon,  their  armies  became  vastly  nu- 
merous :  we  read  that  Abijah  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  oi  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  double  that  number  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  ,  and  it  is 
said  there  were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army. 

*  Dr.  Adams  Roman  ADtiquities,  pp.  362,  36a  fifth  edit 
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{vex.  17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  with 
an  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2  Chron,  xiv.  8,  9.)  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  without  reckon- 
ing the  garrisons  in  his  fortified  places.  (2  Chron.  xviL  14 — 1 9.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the  Israelitish 
soldiers,  which  are  characterised  by  equal  wisdom  and  humanity. 
Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  220.  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  following  classes  of  persons  were  wholly  exempted 
from  military  service.  (jJeut.  xx.  5 — 8.,  xxiv.  5.);  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated  it,  was 
to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate 
it.  5*rom  the  title  of  Psal.  xxx.  —  A  Psalm  or  Song  at  the  dedication 
of  the  house  of  Davidy — it  was  evidently  a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate 
a  new  house  to  Jehovah,  with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who  had  not 
yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife,  and  had  not  taken  her 
home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  considerable  time 
sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  betrothing  of  the  parties 
and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.  When  the  bridegroom  had  made 
proper  preparations,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the 
nuptials  were  consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after  his  mar- 
riage. 

The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be  the  more  evident, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it  was  deemed  an  excessive 
hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  battle  (in  which  there 
was  a  probability  of  his  being  slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house  un- 
finished, a  newly  purchased  heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom 
he  had  just  contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obl^ed  to  go  to  the  Trojan 
war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his  house  unfinished.^ 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  ihe  fearful  and  faint-hearted  ; 
an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature,  that  one  would  think  it 
never  would  have  been  claimed.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  in 
Gideon's  expe<lition  against  the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  re- 
mained out  of  thirty-two  thousand^  of  which  number  his  army  ori^ally 
consisted ;  twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  his  proclama- 
tion, that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  viL  3.)* 

Before  the  re^al  government  was  establiriied,  the  Israelitish  army 
was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  The  earliest  in- 
stance recorded  of  any  military  force  being  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained  two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and 
one  thousand  for  his  son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  1, 2.)  David 
had  a  distinct  guard,  called  Cherewites  and  Pelethites,  concerning 

>  niad,  lib.  ii.  700~70S.  '  BfichaelU't  CommentarieB,  yoL  iii.  pp.  34 — 37 
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the  origin  of  whoee  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they  were  his  guards, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them  archers  and  slingers.^  Besides 
these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who 
were  on  duty  for  one  month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subse- 
quently, when  the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to 
have  been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  vast 
army  which  Jehoshaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that  he  had  troops 
throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which,  doubtless,  were  garrisoned  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

IIL  The  Officebs  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  those  whom  we 
find  in  ancient  and  modern  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.;  Job  i.  17.;  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.;  1  Sam.  xi  11. 
and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other  than  the  division  into  the 
centre^  lefty  and  right  wing,  which  obtains  in  the  modem  art  of  war. 
When  the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt,  they  mandied  in  military 
order,  by  their  armies  or  hosts  ^  (Exod.  xiL  51.),  harnessed  (Exod. 
xiii.  18.),  or,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  our  huqger  English  Bibles, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank :  from  which  expressions  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
thev  foUowed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at  the  head  of 
each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty.  (1  SauL  viii.  12. ; 
2  Kings  i.  9—14.)  « 

The  other  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  forces  consisted  of  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  1&SC. ;  and  the  officers  that  commanded  them  are  styled  cap- 
tuns  of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  cap- 
tains of  tens ;  of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  ^iL  14.  20.,  xiii.  1 ., 
xxviii.  1.,  and  2  Kings  L  9.  11.  13.  These,  probably,  were  of  the 
same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the  wilderness, 
rulers  of  thousands,  &c  (Exod  xviii.  25.),  and  who  at  first  acted  in  a 
double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time  civil  magistrates  and  mili- 
tary officers.    The  captains  of  thousands  seem  to  have  been  much  the 

>  On  this  sabject  the  reader  maj  consult  the  Dissertations  de  Crethi  et  Fleihi,  of 
Ikenins  (in  the  first  Tolnme  of  his  Dissertationes  Philologico-TheologicsB,  pn.  11 1.  e<  teq.y, 
and  of  Lakemacher  (Obsenrationes  PhilologicflB,  part  ii  pp.  11—44.),  and  also  Micha£lis*s 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  §  232. 

'  It  is  from  this  circumstance  **  that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the  Lord  or  Hosts, 
or  armies;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled 
and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected 
by  his  might.  This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  freauently  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  for  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  larod  ouX  of^gypt  by 
their  armies^    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Exod.  xiL  51. 

*  **  But  all  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  they  moved  out — not  armed — but  in  soldier- 
like order;  as  regularly  organised  and  slowly  as  disciplined  troops,  and  not  like  a  rude 
rabble,  or  a  hud(Sed,  jostling  multitude.  It  shows  that  they  did  not  go  out  by  *  haste  or 
by  flight :  *  and  this  is  verv  remarkable,  considering  their  numbers  and  the  qnaJi^  of  the 
people,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  those  behind  to  dread  lest  their  taskmasters  should 
overtake  them,  and  therefore  to  press  forward  and  incommode  those  who  were  before. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  all  this;  they  moved  with  such  steadiness  and  stillness,  that 
*  against  none  of  them  did  a  dog  thove  his  tongue.*  (Exod.  xi.  7.)   We  are  also  informed, 

that '  there  was  not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes.*  ( Psal.  cv.  37.) It  was 

the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.**  (Rev.  W.  Jay*s  Works,  voL  il  p.  269.) 
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same  as  colonels  of  regiments  with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds 
might  probably  answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  conunand 
of  troops  and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  commonwealth, 
in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut  xx.  9.,  all  these  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  tne  Sfioterim,  genealogists  or  officers  (as  they  are  termed  in 
our  version),  who  probably  chose  tlie  heads  of  families  ;  but  after  the 
monarchy  took  place,  they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the 
king  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1., 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander  in  chief  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
11.):  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission  was  denoted  by 
giving  him  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was  the 
Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scripture  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth  under  the  superintending 
guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate  to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant- 
general,  was  the  principal  officer,  or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who, 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him,  who  is  now  called 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government  as  settled 
by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii.  8.),  Joab 
under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under  Absalom,  when  he 
was  raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The 
command  and  authority  of  this  captain  of  the  host  appear  to  have 
been  very  great,  sometimes,  indeed,  nearly  equal  to  that  pf  the  sove- 
reign. David  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in- 
chief;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the 
sanguinary  assassvpations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident 
that  the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  ^eat  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  naving  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  desirous  of 
making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness,  ordered  his  ser- 
vant Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish  to  have  done  for  her. 
Wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  kinff,  or  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Host?  {2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to  war  in 
person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of  their  soldiers. 
Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself 
became  so  great,  that  his  people  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  lead 
them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  horse  in  the  Israelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon. 
In  the  time  of  David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was 
mounted  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  ^2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt;  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great  expense  (1  Kings 
X.  28,  29.) ;  and  afterwards  had  fonr  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  (2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From 
Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem  that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison 
of  war-horses.     Subsequent  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the 
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battle  in  chariots^  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them :  thus 
we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  was  taken 
out  of  his  war-chariot  und  put  into  another,  in  which  he  was  carried 
to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  34.^  Both 
kings  and  generals  had  armour-hearers^  who  were  chosen  from  the 
bravest  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters, 
but  were  also  employed  to  give  his  commands  to  the  subordinate 
captains,  and  were  present  at  his  aide  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.,  xviL  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  ^  Canaan- 
ites,  and  other  oriental  nations.*  Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals  rode,  the  other  to  break 
the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in  among  them,  armed  with  iron 
scydies,  which  caused  terrible  havoc  The  mo^t  ancient  war-chariots, 
of  which  we  read,  are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots 
were  so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots.  (Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera, 
the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of 
iron  in  his  army.  ( Judg.  iv.  3.)  The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  ob- 
tain possession  of  part  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg. 
L  19.)  The  Philistines,  in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand 
chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.^  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war^hariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Damascus, 
ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  chariots,  reserving 
only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  He- 
brews ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though  Solomon  had  a  considerable 
number;  but  we  know  of  no  military  expedition  in  which  he  em- 
ployed tliem.  In  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.  (2  Mace  xiii.  2.)  These  chariots  were  generally  placed  on 
the  whole  front  of  the  infimtry,  ranged  in  a  straight  fine,  parallel 
sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were  with  four,  others  with 
two  wheels  only :  these  were  driven  against  the  enemy,  whom  they 
never  failed  to  put  into  disorder,  when  thev  were  followed  closely  by 
&e  line.  There  were  two  ways  of  rendenng  them  useless ;  first,  by 
opening  a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions;  seoondly,  by 
killing  the  horses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced :  in  which  case 
they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  employed  them, 
because  they  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but,  further,  broke  the 
closeness  of  the  lime,  and  checked  all  the  force  of  the  onset.  The 
infantry  were  divided  into  Ught-^Lrmed  troopSy  and  into  spear-men. 
(Gen.  xlix.  19. ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  8. 15.  23. ;  2  S^  iiL  22.,  iv.  2.,  xxii. 

*  Heng8t6nberg*8  Egjrpt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  pp  132—136.  AndoTer  (Maisacha- 
•etti),  1843.  Sto. 

*  Thej  were  also  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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30.;  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in  the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version; 
2  Kings  V.  2. ;  Hos.  vii.  1.)  The  ligh1>-armed  troops  of  infantry 
were  furnished  with  a  sling  and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and 
quiver,  and  also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler :  ihej  fought 
the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spear-men,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand  to  hand. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34. ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.,  xviL  17.)  The  light-armed 
troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benja- 
min. (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.,  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  Is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  the 
order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan.  During  their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  the 
form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the  account  given  in  Numb,  ii., 
appears  to  have  been  quadrangular,  having  three  tribes  placed  on 
each  side,  under  one  general  standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle, 
which  stood  in  the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the 
tabernacle  were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it ;  the  camp  of 
Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the  ministering  priests, 
and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was.  From  Isa.  liv.  2.,  it  appears  that 
the  tents,  under  which  they  lived,  were  nearlv  the  same  as  those 
which  are  now  in  use  in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had 
their  particular  ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued 
their  march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah 
was  a  lion ;  that  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim^ 
an  ox ;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle,  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons' :  but  for 
these  assertions  there  is  no  foundation.  They  are  probably  derived 
from  the  patriarch's  prophetic  blessing  of  his  children,  related  in 
Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more  likely,  that  the  names  of  the  several  tribes 
were  embroidered  in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  following 
diagram,  after  Aine worth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  S  will,  per- 
haps, give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
Israelitish  encampment ;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents 
according  to  their  tribes)  the  following  exclamation :  —  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents ^  O  Jacobs  and  thy  tabernacles y  O  Israel  1  As  the  valleys 
are  they  spread  forthy  (u  gardens  by  the  river^s  side^  as  the  trees  of  lign 
aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  tlie  waters. 
(Numb.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 

*  Lamy  de  Tabernacnlo,  lib.  iil  c  S.    CaipzoY  has  given  at  length  the  rabbinical  de* 
fcripUons  of  the  Israelitish  standard.    Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,jpp.  667, 668. 

*  In  thdr  Commentaries  on  Nnmb.  ii    Bobert8*t  ClaTia  BibliorHm,  p.  S4.  folio  odil. 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
made  yanous  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded  in  Deut  ;cxiiL 
10 — 15.,  for  guarding  against  the  vice  and  uncleanliness  that  might 
otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so  large  a  body  of  people,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  three  millions.  The  following,  was  the 
order  of  their  march,  which  was  not  much  unlike  that  in  which  the 
caravans  or  assemblages  of  oriental  travellers  still  continue  to  move : 
—  When  they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon  the 
first  alarm  the  standard  of  Judah  bemg  raised,  the  three  tribes  which 
belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle  being  taken  down, 
which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites,  the  Gershonites  and  the 
Merarites  (two  families  of  that  order)  attended  the  waggons  with  the 
boards,  staves,  &c.  When  these  were  on  the  march  a  second  alarm 
was  sounded,  upon  which  the  standard  of  Beuben's  camp  advanced 
with  the  three  tribes  under  it.  After  them  foUowed  the  Kohathites 
(die  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belonging ;  and  because  this 
was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards,  pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  n^ore  holy,  it  was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a 
wairiron,  but  carried  on  their  shoulders.     Next  followed  the  standard 


of  Ephraim's  camp  with  the  tribes  belonging  to  it :  and  last  of  all 
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flie  other  three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the 
rear ;  Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was 
done  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices  properly  belonging 
to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorised  version, 
{Saul  lay  in  the  trench,  and  the  people  pitched  round  about  him,)  it  has 
been  imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified  camp.  The  proper 
rendering  is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  baggage,  with  his  spear  stuck 
at  his  head,  and  a  cruse  or  vessel  of  water  by  his  side  *,  (7.  11.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  usual  amon^  the  Persians^,  and  also  amon^ 
the  Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  me  disposition  of  the  ground  wifl 
permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  being  in  the  centre  of  the  Arabs,  who 
surround  him  at  a  respectful  distance.'  When  David  is  represented 
as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when  he  was  with  his 
armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it 
probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
which  was  the  proper  place  for  a  king,  in  order  t£at  he  might  the 
better  avoid  any  surprise  from  his  enemies.* 

V.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during  their 
military  service :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service  obtained 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period  of  their  re- 
spective republics.*  The  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  stipendiarv  soldiers :  it  is  however  probable,  that  the 
great  military  officers  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  otiher  kings, 
had  some  allowance  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  Ine 
soldiers  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy ;  consisting  of 
pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  quality  for  a  wife, 
exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  army, 
&c,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great  profit  and  distinction. 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  11. ;  Jos.  xv.  16. ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  25. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) 
In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  pidd 
his  brave  companions  in  arms,  at  his  own  expense.'  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
32.)  Afterwards,  it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers 
should  receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  from 
Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  military  schools,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or,  in  modem  language,  were 
trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those  exercises  which  were  in  use 

■  In  the  ^ame  waj  do  all  eastern  trayellers  sleep  at  this  day.  **  The  bolster  is  roand, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  in  length.  In  travelling,  it  is  carried  rolled 
up  in  the  mat  on  which  the  owner  sleeps.  In  a  hot  climate  a  draught  of  water  is  Tery  re- 
freshing in  the  night :  hence  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  always  near  where  a  person 
sleeps.**    (Roberts's  Oriental  Blnstrations  of  Scripture,  p.  177.) 

*  Morier's  Second  Journey  into  Persia,  pp.  115,  116. 

*  Captains  Irby*s  and  Mangles'  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  395.  Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Nam 
tive  of  an  Expedition  from  Tnpoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Western  Frontiers  of  Egypt,  p.  II. 

*  Harraer's  Observations,  vol  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 

*  Livy,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.    Bnming's  Antiquit.  GrsBC  pc  lOS. 
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among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swiftness  of  foot  was  an 
accomplishment  highly  valued  among  tiie  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for 
attacking  and  pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  the  beauty)  of  Israel ;  the  force  of  which 
expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  East,  to  this 
day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope,  continue  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation  for  the  delicate  elegance  of  their  form,  or  their 
graceful  agility  of  action.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  18.,  we  are  told  that  AsaJiel 
was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe  ;  —  a  mode  of  expression  perfectiy 
synonymous  with  the  epithet  of  WoZaf  {S/cu^ '  A^/XXfuy,  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than 
thirty  times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  like  hind's  feet  for  swiftness,  and 
teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was  broken  by  his 
arms.  (Fsal.  xviiL  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  could  boast  of  a 
great  number  of  brave  men,  who  could  use  their  right  and  left  hands 
with  equal  dexterity  (Judg.  xx.  16. ;  1  Chron.  xii.  2.),  and  who 
were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling. 
The  men  of  war,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when 
persecuted  by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  fit  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  like  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  stcift  a^  the  roes  upon  the  mountains. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar  military 
habit :  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily  wore  would  have 
impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it  closely  around  them,  when 
preparing  for  battie,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8. ; 
1  Kings  XX.  11.)  They  used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring 
nations,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of 
iron  or  of  brass,  principallv  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  Scriptures  we 
read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows :  the  helmet,  greaves,  and 
target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass,  which  was  the  metal 
chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.*  The  national  musemns  of  most 
countries  contain  abundant  specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have 
been  rescued  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every 
man  provided  his  own  arms:  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  depdts  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the 
men  as  occasion  required.  (2  Chron.  xi.  12.,  xxvi.  14,  15.) 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following  were  the 
most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet,  for  covering  and  defending  the  head,  was  a 
strong  cap  made  of  ox-hide,  and  often  covered  witii  brass:  sometimes 
it  was  made  wholly  of  brass.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provi- 
sion made  by  Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.) :  and 
long  before  the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the 
Philistine   champion  were   of  brass.    (1   Sam.   xviL   38.   5.)     This 

'  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  DisAertation  sur  la  Milicc  des  Ancicns  Hebrenx,  has  collected 
nnmeitms  examples  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and  Tarioos  other  classic  writers,  in 
which  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  mentioned.    Dissertations,  tom.  L  pp.  220 — 222. 
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military  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Lybians, 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which  Antiochus  sent  against 
Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace  vi.  35.) 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet  was  another  piece  of  de- 
fensive armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5. ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35.),  were  accoutred  with  this  defence,  which,  in  our 
authorised  translation,  is  variously  rendered  habergeon^  coat  of  mail^ 
and  hrigandine.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38. ;  2  Chron.  xxvL  14. ;  Isa.  lix.  17. ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  Between  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in 
1  Kings  xxiL  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of  the  ori- 
ginal word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour  covered  both  the 
back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter.  The  corslets  were  made 
of  various  materials :  sometimes  they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton, 
woven  very  thick,  or  of  a  kind  of  woollen  felt :  others  again  were 
made  of  iron  or  brazen  scales,  or  laminas,  laid  one  over  another  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of 
mail ;  and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  back  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of  corslets  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  of  mail  (1  Sam.  xviL 
5.)  was  literally  a  corslet  of  scales^  that  is,  composed  of  numerous 
laminse  of  brass,  crossing  each  other.  It  was  called  by  the  Latin 
writers  squamea  lorica.^  Similar  corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians 
and  other  nations.  The  breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul, 
when  he  perished  in  battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or 
cotton,  woven  very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  ren- 
dering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  body  during  the  battle.  It 
was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered  with  tough 
hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid  with  gold.  (1  Kings 
X.  16,  17.,  xiv.  26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
viz.  the  tsinnah,  great  shield  or  buckler,  and  the  magen,  smaller  shield. 
It  was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior,  often  mentions  a 
shield  and  buckler  in  his  divine  poems,  to  signify  that  defence  and 
protection  of  heaven  which  he  expected  and  experienced,  and  in 
which  he  reposed  all  his  trust.  (Psal.  v.  12.)  And  when  he  says, 
God  will  with  favour  compass  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield^  he  seems 
to  allude  to  the  use  of  the  great  shield  with  which  they  covered  and 
defended  their  whole  bodies.  King  Solomon  caused  two  different 
sorts  of  shields  to  be  made,  viz.  the  tsinnah  (which  answers  to  the 
clypeus  of  the  Latins),  such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and 
the  maginnim  or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were 
of  a  much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these  are 
translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other.  The 
Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we  find  their 
formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xviL  7.)  One  bearing 
a  shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  carry  this 

>  .£ueid,  lib.  ix.  707. 
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and  some  other  weapons,  with  which  to  furnish  his  master  upon 
occasion.' 

A  shield-bearer  was  an  ofBce  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Phi- 
listines :  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was  made  King  Saul's 
armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21.),  and  Jonathan  had  a  young  man 
who  bore  his  armour  before  him.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this 
tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield,  Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  smaller 
one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and  45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the 
fore-mentioned  words,  but  is  called  cidony  which  we  render  a  target 
in  one  place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
&om  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held  it  in  his 
band  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also  at  other  times 
conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn  it  behind,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  added,  that  it  was  between  his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the 
shield  in  fight  was  excessively  resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as 
well  as  lamented  by  them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public 
mourning,  that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away.  (2  Sam. 
L  21.)  I)avid,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful  elegy  on 
the  aeath  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27.,  was  sensible  how 
disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit  their  shields  in  the  field, 
yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  un- 
happy engagement  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  fled 
awav  and  left  their  shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable 
castmg  away  of  that  principal  article  of  their  armour  is  deservedly 
the  subject  of  the  royal  poet's  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient  nations,  who 
considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose  their  shield.  With  the 
Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death.  The  Lace- 
demonian women,  it  is  well  known,  in  order  to  excite  tlie  courage  of 
their  sons,  used  to  deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this 
short  address :  "  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou 
preserve  it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  these  sentiments.  Saint 
Paul,  when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Chnstians  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their  cojifidence, 
their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward^  no 
less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing Aere,  and  the  glories  of  heaven  as  their  eternal  portion* 
(Heb.  X.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and  polish 
their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  expressions  of 
furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  arrows  ( Jer.  xlvi.  4.  and 
li.  1 1.) ;  and  it  should  seem  that  such  shields  as  were  covered  with 

>  The  cheralier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  which  Goh'ath  coTered 
bis  shoulders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  upon  the  wood;  similar  to  the  buek- 
Icrs  which  Solomon  afterwards  enriched  with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple 
(1  Kings  X.  16,  17.)»  and  which,  having  been  carried  awaj  by  Shiskah,  king  of  Egypt, 
were  replaced  by  Rohoboam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  con- 
cluding Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood,  is,  that  if 
it  had  been  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  had  been  of  a  size  proportionable  to  his 
body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  giant,  and  8till  more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been 
aUe  to  support  its  weight. 
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leather,  were  oiled  in  order  to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  thein 
from  becoming  too  dry.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
2  Sam.  L  21.  and  Isa.  xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use, 
they  were  covered  with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being 
rusty  and  soiled;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield^  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espedally  in 
readiness.  (Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war,  was  the  Militaky 
Girdle  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.  first,  in 
order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's  girdle  or  belt 
(1  Sam.  xviL  39.) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  gird  their  clothes 
and  armour  together,  and  thus  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are  synonymous  words  in  Scripture ; 
for  those  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  put  on  armour,  are,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes 
the  expression  of  girding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11. ;  Isa.  viii. 
9. ;  2  Sam.  xxiL  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  a  soldier,  and  was  highly  prized  among  all  ancient  nations ;  it  was 
also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to  another.  Thus,  Jonathan 
gave  his  girdle  to  David  as  the  highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and 
perpetual  friendship.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)' 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  the  ancient  defensive  hamesi^ 
because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  sfiTroSia,  impediments  (so 
called  because  they  entangle  the  feet,  afterwards  faiown  by  the  name 
of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in  heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops), 
in  the  way  before  the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were  upon  his  legs. 

VIL  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were 
employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ;  and  those  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
tion were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  assassinated  the 
Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn  on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv. 
3. ;  Exod.  xxxii.  27.),  and  it  snould  seem,  on  the  left  thigh ;  though 
Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  being  left-handed,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword 
under  his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travellinff  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.,  where  our 
version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  tlu'eescore  valiant  Israel- 
itish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword  girt  upon  his  thigh. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  swords  m  use,  a  larger  one 
with  one  edge,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword 
(Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a  shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud. 
The  modern  Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and 
a  eangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle- Ax  B  we  have  no  description  in  the  Sacred 

*  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector  as  a  token  of  the  highest  respect 
(Iliad,  YiL  805.)    Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 1. 
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Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  bands 
of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Jeremiah :  —  Tliou  art  my 
hattle-^Lxe  and  weapons  of  war  ;  for  toith  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations^  and  with  thee  toill  I  destroy  kingdoms :  and  with  thee  will  1 
break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider ,  and  toith  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  IL  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  ?Josh.  viiL  18.;  I  Sam.  xiiL  19.,  and  Jer.  xlvL  4.) 
or  Jatelin  (Numb.  xxv.  7.),  or  Dart  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14.),  or  Lance 
(Jer.  1.  42.),  seem  to  have  differed  chiefly  according  to  their  length 
or  size.  Some  of  them  might  be  thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1 1.); 
and  it  appears  from  2  Sam.  ii.  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed 
at  both  ends.  When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general 
or  commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.' 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  collected  by 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  ^e  use  of  the  sling,  David  emi- 
nently excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a  stone  from  one  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
40,  &c.) :  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  in  keeping  off  the  enemies 
of  his  flock.  In  the  East,  to  this  day,  shepherds  carry  a  sling  and 
stones  for  the  same  purpose.^  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in  handling 
this  weapon ;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s  breadth,  and  not  miss 
(Judg.  XX.  16.);  and  where  it  is  said  that  they  were  lefb-handed,  it 
should  rather  oe  rendered  ambidexters,  for  we  are  told,  thev  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they 
did  not  constantly  use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  nulitary 
exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left  hand  as  well 
as  with  their  rieht. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  of  great  antiquity :  indeed,  no  weapon 
is  mentioned  so  early,  ^us  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.) ;  though  it  is  true,  these  are 
not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in  hunting,  and  so  they  are  sup- 
posed and  implied  before  this :  where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he 
became  an  archer,  and  used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  wild  beasts. 
(Gen.  xxL  20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When  David 
had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king  Saul,  he  gave 
orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of  the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18.), 
that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the  Philistines,  by  whose  bows  and 
arrows  Saul  and  his  army  were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  mili- 
tary ammunition  (for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns, 
and  arrows  supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psalm  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  coUected,  that  the  military 
bow  was  made  of  steel,  and,  consequently,  was  very  stiff  and  hard 
to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their  foot  in  bending  their 
bows;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets  speak  of  treading  the  bote. 


'  See  p.  228.  supra^  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
*  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  169. 
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and  of  bows  trodden^  they  are  to  be  understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our 
translators  rightly  render  it  (Jer.  1.  14. ;  Isa.  v.  28.,  xxi.  15.);  where 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  used  in  these  places,  signifies  to  tread 
upon.  This  weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is 
called  the  bow  of  war,  or  the  battle-bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.,  x.  4.) 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  offence  and  defence  in  use 
among  llie  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  very 
badly  provided  with  military  weapons :  for,  after  the  Philistines  had 
gained  many  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and  in  effect  had 
subdued  their  country,  they  took  care  that  no  smith  should  be  left 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent  them  from  making  swords 
and  spears ;  so  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments 
of  husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20.  22.)  Long  before  the  reign  ot 
Saul  we  read  that  there  was  not  a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  forty 
thousand  in  Israel  (Judg.  v.  8.) ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
other  military  weapons  which  are  not  mentioned.  After  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  captiu*ed  Jerusalem,  he  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  took  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon^ 
that  the  poorest  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in 
no  condition  to  rebeL  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 

VIII.  Many  of  the  cities  oi  Palestine  being  erected  on  eminences, 
were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they  were  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double  (Deut.  xxviii.  62. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14.;  Isa.  xxii.  11.);  on  which  were  erected  towers  or  bul- 
warks. (2  Chron.  xiv.  7.,  xxiv.  9. ;  Psal.  xlviii.  13.)  These  towers 
were  furnished  with  machines  from  which  the  besieged  could  dis- 
charge arrows  and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also 
usual  to  erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  country,  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  also  served  as  oc- 
casional places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg.  viii.  9.  17.), 
and  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  10.),  appear  to  have 
been  of  this  description ;  and  similar  towers  were  afterwards  erected 
by  the  crusaders.*  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a 
city,  they  dug  trenches,  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ram- 
parts, built  forts  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also 
set  the  camp  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about. 
(2  Sam.  XX.  15. ;  Lam.  ii.  8. ;  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  iSiese  engines  of  shot, 
as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (vL  6.),  in  all 
probability,  resembled  in  some  measure  the  balistas  and  catapult® 
among  the  Romans;  which  were  used  for  throwing  stones  and 
arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead  of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  to  give  notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring 
the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country  together,  they  used  to  set 
up  beacons  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those 
occasions. 

IX.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  or  cast  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade*     A%  soon  as 

>  Harmcr*8  Observations,  vol.  iil  pp.  41.5 — 118.  425—428. 
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Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a  dart  into 
the  country  of  the  Persians.*  The  throwing  of  a  dart  was  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  among  the  Romans.^ 
Some  such  custom  as  this  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern 
people ;  and  to  this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the 
arrow  shot  by  the  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.):  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow  was  shot 
towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Israelites  by 
the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be  reconquered  and  restored 
to  Israel. 

Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  consulted  their 
oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians ;  and  after  their  example,  Saul, 
when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to  a  witch  to  know  the  result  of . 
the  impending  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.) ;  they  also  had  recourse  to 
divination  by  arrows,  and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  vic- 
tims. (Ezek.  xxL  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  these  things  were 
prohibited,  fonnerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thmnmim,  or  the  sacred 
lot.  (Judg.  i.  l.,xx.  27,28.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  Hebrew  kings,  as  they  were  piously  or  impiously  disposed,  con- 
sulted the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  the  false  prophets,  the  latter  of 
whom  (as  it  was  their  interest)  failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they 
should  succeed.  (1  Kings  xxii.  6—13.;  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their 
expeditions  were  genenJly  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  xi,  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the  engagement, 
the  combatants  anomted  their  shields,  and  took  food  that  their 
strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxL  5. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)  The 
law  and  usage  of  civilised  nations  require,  that  no  war  should  be 
undertaken  without  a  previous  declaration,  and  without  a  previous 
demand  of  satisfaction  for  the  injury  complained  of.  Hence,  in  the 
voluntary  wars  of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions 
of  peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any  place. 
(Deut.  XX.  10 — 20.)  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war.  When  Jephthah  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or 
ambassadors)  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying,  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  Jight  in  viy  land  9 
(Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining  that  the  Israelites 
had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah,  after  justifying  his  people 
from  the  charge,  concluded  by  saying,  The  Lord,  the  Judge^  he 
judge  this  day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Amman 
(27.);  after  which  he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When 
the  i^hilistines  invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge 
the  injury  committed  by  Samson  in  burning  their  com,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  come  up  against  us  f 
and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson,  the  Philistines  with- 
drew their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10.,  &c.)  After  the  detestable 
crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites  of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon 

■  Jastin.  Hist.  Fhilipp.  lib.  ii^ 

'  LiTj,  lib.  L  c  32.    Other  instances  from  the  Roman  history  may  be  seen  in  Adam's 
Roman  Antiqnitics,  p.  362. 
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the  Levite's  concubine,  all  the  assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  demand  that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered 
up,  that  they  might  put  them  to  deaths  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel. 
(Judg.  XX.  12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolye  upon  war,  until  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  declaration 
of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  command  of  Joab,  and  that 
of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab,  -Let  the  young  men 
noto  arise  and  play  before  us.  And  Joab  said^  Let  them  arise;  and 
immediately  the  conflict  began  between  twelve  men  of  each  army. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  14,  15.)  Amaziah^  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Edomites,  sent  a  challenge 
to  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  saying,  ComCy  let  us  look  one  another  in 
the  face.  Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  going 
to  war;  to  which  Amaziah  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings  did 
look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemeshy  where  the  king  of  Judah 
was  totally  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben-Hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  in  a  yet  more  insolent  manner. 
Having  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  he  sent  messengers,  saying.  Thy  silver 
and  thy  gold  is  mine;  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children  are  mi?ie.  Ahab, 
who  felt  bis  weakness,  replied.  My  Lord^  O  king,  according  to  thy 
saying  y  I  am  thine  and  all  that  I  have.  Then  Ben-Hadad,  more 
insolent  than  before,  rejoined.  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy 
children  ;  yet  I  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee  to-morroto  about  this 
time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house,  and  the  houses  of  thy  servants, 
and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand, 
and  take  it  away.  These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab 
and  his  council,  who  resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4 — 21.)  When  Pharaoh 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Carchemish  against  the  Assy- 
rians was  desirous  of  crossing  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
Josiah,  who  was  the  ally  or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  op- 
posed his  passage  with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to 
liira,  saying,  fVhat  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  f  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war, 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou  from  meddling 
with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Josiah,  who 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  his  military  contingent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  which 
he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  .20—24.) 

X.  Oi  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish  armies  were, 
drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information :  but,  as  the  art  of 
war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect,  much  reliance  was  placed  in 
the  multitude  of  combatants, — a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  ex- 
posed in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subsequently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews  had 
cavalry,  tiiey  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to  the  chevalier 
Folard),  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hundred  horse,  with  a 
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^epth  equal  to  tlie  front,  and  with  little  intervals  between  them. 
But  this  order  was  not  always  observed.  John  the  son  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  in  the  battle  which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus,  placed 
bis  horse  in  the  centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings ;  to  which 
successful  stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace  xvi.  7,  8.):  for  the  novelty  of  this  order  of 
battle  amazed  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  confounded  Cendebeus,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole  of  John's  cavalry,  which 
bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry  of  the  Jews  broke  through  his 
borse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  most  common  stratagem  was  that  of  dividing  an  army  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  ambuscade  to  act  on  a  given 
signal  (Jos.  viiL  12 — 19.) 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and 
an  incitement  to  valiant  achievements.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subse- 
quently restored.  In  like  manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities 
into  the  field  of  battle  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears  that  Jero- 
boam and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  their  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Before  they  engaged  in  battle 
the  law  of  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  blow  with  two  silver  trum- 
pets (Numb.  X.  9.),  which  are  described  by  Josephus^  to  have 
been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a  pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at 
the  bottom :  no  more  than  two  were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use, 
but  more  were  afterwards  made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were 
increased.  There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh. 
vL  4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to  incite 
the  soldiers  to  the  conflict  These  instruments  were  blown  to  call 
the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devotion,  and  pray  to  God 
before  tiiey  engaged ;  and  they  were  sounded  with  a  particular  blast, 
that  they  might  know  the  meaning  of  the  summons :  then  tlie  anointed 
for  the  wary  going  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the 
soldiers  to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose  business  it  was 
should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army  before  they  marched ; 
and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10, 11.; 
Judg.  XX.  10.)  Sometimes  they  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns 
(2  Chron.  xx.  21,  22.) ;  and  the  signal  was  ^iven  by  the  priest  sound- 
ing the  trumpets.  (Numb.  x.  9. ;  Judg.  vi.  34.  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  14. ; 
1  Mace.  iii.  54.,  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of  the  efficacy  of  de  oting 
an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under  this  persuasion  Balak  engaged 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites,  because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him 
(Numb.  xxii.  6.);  and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  43.)^  The  Bomans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking 

'  Antiq.  lib.  iii  c.  11. 

'  In  like  manner  the  Cingalese  frequently  utter  imprecations  in  the  name  of  the  most 
malignant  of  their  deities.  Callaway's  Oriental  Obsenrations,  p.  20.  During  the  war  with 
the  Burmese,  seyeral'magicians  were  much  engaged  in  cursing  the  British  troops.  Bo* 
berts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  103. 
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or  calling  out  the  gods^  under  whose  protection  a  piace  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is  fully  described  hj 
Macrobius' ;  and  many  accounts  are  related  in  the  Hindoo  puranas 
of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse  their  enemies  when  too  powerful 
for  them.  It  was  customary  for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals 
(in  common  with  other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  their 
armies.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  4 — 12.,  xx.  21. ;  1  Mace.  iv.  8 — 11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and  often  con- 
tributed to  the  giuning  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and  Koman  historians 
abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  they  are  too  long,  and  too  ela- 
borate, to  be  originals.  Those  only  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures appear  to  be  natural :  the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived 
carry  certain  marks  of  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  stnke  the  reader : 
they  are  short,  but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  tiie  Orientals,  was  very 
violent  (Numb,  xxiii.  24.,  xxiv.  8,  9.),  and  was  made  with  a  great 
shout  (Exod.  xxxiL  17. ;  1  Sam.  xviL  20.  52. ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  15.;  Jer. 
i.  42.)  If  the  first  attack  failed,  they  immediately  turned  about  to 
the  rear ;  and,  forming  themselves  anew,  returned  to  the  charge  with 
still  greater  force.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace  iii.  54.),  as  it  does  to  this  day  among  the  Cos- 
sacks, Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the  wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were 
carried  on  with  great  cruelty  and  ferocity  ;  of  which  we  may  see  in- 
stances in  Judg.  viiL  7. 16. ;  2  Kings  iii.  27.,  viii.  12.,  xv.  16. ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  12. ;  Amos  L  3.  13. ;  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8, 9.  Yet  the  kings  of 
Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity  and  lenity  towards  their 
enemies.  (1  Kings  xx.  31. ;  2  Kings  vi.  21 — 23. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
8 — 15.)  When  die  victory  was  decided,  the  bodies  of  the  shun  were 
interred.  (1  Kings  xi.  15. ;  2  Sam.  iL  32.,  xxi.  14. ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,12.; 
2  Mace.  xii.  39!)  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were 
cut  off,  and  deposited  in  heap  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Kings  x.  7,  8.), 
as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in  Persia^ ;  and 
when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  a 
city  was  defended,  they  refused  the  rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose 
bodies  were  cast  out,  a  prey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This 
barbarity  is  feelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist  (Ixxix.  1 — 3.)  And 
on  some  occasions  the  remiuns  of  the  slain  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the  head  of  Saul, 
and  stripped  off  his  armour,  which  they  put  in  the  house  of  their  deity, 
Ashtarotii  or  Astarte ;  and  they  fastened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan ;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap 
of  stones  was  raised  over  the  grave  of  princes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of  pebble- 
stones, situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of  Grrasmere,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dunmail  Raise-stones,  was 
raised  in  a  like  manner  to  commemorate  the  name  and  defeat  of  Dun- 
mail,  a  petty  king  of  Cumbria,  a.  d.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch  Edmund  I. 
»  Sfttumalia,  lib  iii  c  9.  •  Morier*8  Second  Joumoj,  p.  186. 
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DriTing  away  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  conquered  people,  and 
accounting  them  among  the  principal  spoil,  has  ever  been  the  custom 
of  eastern  nations,  who  have  not  altogether  renounced  a  nomadic  life, 
and  whose  chief  wealth  consequently  consisted  in  those  animals. 
When  Asa  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians, they  carried  away  sheep  and  camels  in  abundance,  and  returned 
to  JeruscUem.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  15.)  Among  the  monuments  of  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observed  two  registrars  (scribes  of  the  host),  as  they  are 
termed  in  2  Kings  xxv.  19.,  in  almost  every  bas-relief,  writing  down 
the  various  objects  brought  to  them  by  the  victorious  warriors, — the 
heads  of  the  slain,  the  prisoners,  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the  furniture, 
imd  the  vessels  of  metal.  ^ 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  foundation,  it  was 
sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in  token  of  perpetual 
desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech,  after  putting  the  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it 
with  salt :  and  thus,  many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (a.d.  1163),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence 
made  by  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches,  ordered 
it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  toas  ploughed  and  soum 
with  salty  in  memory  of  its  rebellion^*  The  prophet  Micah  (iii  12.) 
foretold  that  Jerusalem  should  be  ploughed  as  afield,  and  his  predic- 
tion (as  we  have  seen  in  another  part  of  this  work)  was  most  literally 
fulfilled  aft;er  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Boman  army  under  Titus. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus  Joshua  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the 
fulfihnent  of  which  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner 
Croesus  uttered  a  curse  on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene 
which  he  had  destroyed ;  and  the  Bi^mans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.' 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occasions  particular 
districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction.  ^2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  the  victors  set  tneir  feet  upon  the  necks 
(Josh.  X.  24.*),  or  mutilated  their  persons.*  (Judg.  L  7. ;  2  Sam.  iv. 

*  Layard'g  Discoveriefl  in  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  p.  633. 

*  Modern  Universal  History,  toL  xxvL  p.  11.  Sro.  edit. 
'  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  301. 

^  In  a  bas-relief  found  by  M.  Botta,  at  Ehorsabad,  an  Assyrian  monarch  is  represented 
as  placing  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  prostrate  captive.  Botta,  Monuments  de  Nin^ve, 
Flanche  89. 

*  That  the  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  was  an  ancient  mode  of 
treating  them,  we  learn  fh>m  JSlian  (Yar.  Hist  lib.  il  c  9.),  who  tells  us,  that  the  ^  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  son  of  Clesnatos,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isUnd  of  .£gina  should  have  the  thumb  cut  off  from  the  rieht  hand,  so  that  they 
might  ever  after  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yet  might  handle  an  oar."  It  was  a 
custom  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  life,  to  cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  that 
they  might  not  be  capable  of  serving  in  tlie  army.  Sometimes  the  parents  cut  off  the 
thumbs  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not  be  called  into  the  army.  According  to 
Suetonius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  own  two  sons  to  pre- 
Tent  them  from  being  odled  to  a  miliury  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  publicly 
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12.;  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.'),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most 
laborious  occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  Among  the  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  at  Kouyunjik  is  one  of  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria ;  from  which  it  appears  tiiat  the  Jews,  after  their  captivity, 
were  condemned  to  labour  in  erecting  the  monuments  of  their  con- 
querors, as  their  forefathers  had  been  in  Egypt.'  Further,  it  was  a 
barbarous  custom  of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  suspend  their 
unhappy  captives  by  the  hand  (Lam.  v.  12.^),  and  also  to  make  them 
bow  down  in  order  that  they  might  go  over  them  (Isa.  li.  23.*),  and 
also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in  that  conoition, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and,  which  was  worst  of 
all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  appears 
from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  exempted  from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was 
the  height  of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all  manner 
of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of  ornamental  dress  ; 
and  even  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
men.  This  is  always  mentioned  as  the  hardest  part  of  the  lot  of 
captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5,  6.),  denouncing  the  &te  of  Nineveh,  paints 
it  in  very  strong  colours.*  The  prophet  Amos  (iv.)  addressing  him- 
self to  the  great  ones  of  Israel  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  that 
oppressed  the  poor  and  crushed  the  needy ^  denounces  that  they  should 
he  taken  away  with  hooks,  and  their  posterity  with  Jish-hooks^,  which 

Bold,  both  he  and  hifl  property.  Equitem  Romanum,  quod  duobuafiliis  cMescentihut;  cauaa 
detractandi  tacramenti^  pwlices  amputasset,  ipsum  bonague  subjecit  nastce,  Vit.  August  c  24. 
Calmet  remarks,  that  toe  Italian  language  has  preseryed  a  term,  poltrone,  which  signifies 
one  whose  thumb  is  cut  off,  to  designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Oriental 
Literature,  voL  i.  p.  810. 

*  Ezek.  xxiiL  25.  They  shaU  take  away  ihy  nose  and  thine  babs.  This  cruelty  is  still 
practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the  eastern  countries.  One  of  the 
most  recent  instances  is  thus  related  by  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their 
visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia: — **  Our  servants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  village,  found 
only  an  old  woman  alive,  toith  her  ears  off.  The  pasha  buys  human  ears  at  fifty  piastres 
apiece,  which  leads  to  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties,  and  barbarises  the  system  of 
warfare;  but  enables  his  highness  to  collect  a  large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down 
to  his  father,  as  proofs  of  his  successes.*'  Journal  of  a  Visit,  &c.  p.  IIS.  (London, 
1822.  4to.) — Similar  instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  Dodwell's  Clas- 
sical Tour  through  Greece,  vol  L  p.  20.  Sir  James  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol  i. 
p.  555.;  and  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  85. 

'  Layard*s  Discoveries  in  the  Buins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  117. 

*  Suspending  by  the  hand  is  a  punishment  very  common  in  the  East;  especially  for 
slaves  and  refiactory  children.    Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  485. 

*  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recorded  long  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  Roman 
emperor  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  betrayed  to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  treated 
by  him  as  the  basest  and  most  abject  slave:  for  the  Persian  monarch  commanded  the  un- 
happy Roman  to  bow  himself  down^  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot,  in 
order  to  mount  his  chariot  or  his  horse,  whenever  he  had  occasion.  (Lactantius,  de  Morte 
Persecutorum,  c  5.  Anrelius  Victor,  Epitome,  c  32.)  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  315. 
In  p.  307.  he  has  g^ven  another  similar  instance. 

*  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  45. 

*  **  The  strangeness  of  this  metaphor  has  led  some  critics  to  suggest  another  rendering. 
But  M  Botta  ducovered  at  Khorsabad  a  sculptured  tablet  whi(£  explains  the  allusion. 
It  represents  prisoners  of  war  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  a  small  metal  ring 
fastened  on  the  lower  lip  of  each;  a  cord  was  passed  through  it,  by  which  the  soldiers  who 
had  them  in  charge  dragged  them  along.  The  sculptor  has  exhibited  these  unhappy  men 
leaning  helplessly  forward,  to  avoid  the  pain,  which  the  constant  tugging  of  so  tender  a 
part  must  have  given  them.  No  dumb,  defenceless  fish,  with  a  hook  in  his  lip,  was  ever 
more  completely  in  the  power  of  the  angler  when  pulled  towards  the  shore,  than  were  the 
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expression  evidently  alludes  to  some  pdnful  mode  by  which  the 
wretched  captives  were  dragged  along.  Women  and  cnildren  were 
also  exposed  to  treatment  at  which  humanity  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2. ; 
Esth.  iii.  13. ;  2  Bangs  viii.  12. ;  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9. ;  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18^; 
2  Kings  XV.  16 ;  Hos.  xiii.  16. ;  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries: 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9, 10.,  xl.  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx.  5.);  and 
instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  wanting  in  the  modem  his- 
tory of  the  East.*  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  conquered  nations 
were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites  and  Syrians  were 
by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.):  but  this  was  considered  a  great 
ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of  reproach  to  the  idol  deities  of  the 
countries  which  were  thus  subjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12,  13.)  Still 
further  to  show  their  absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovereigns 
used  to  change  the  names  of  the  monarchs  whom  they  subdued. 
.Thus  we  find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  fing  of  Judah.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  gave 
to  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.),  tnereby  to 
testify  that  he  ascribed  his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  to  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel,  by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  21,  22),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  afterwards 
was  called  Belteshazzar;  and  the  three  companions  of  Daniel,  whose 
names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  he  called 
Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abednego.  (Dan.  i.  7.)  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such 
nations  as  they  had  vanquished  into  the  country  of  the  conquerors, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable  ornaments,  but  also  from 

hands  of  tbeae  poor  captives  in  the  hands  of  their  conqnerors:  and  the  allosion  of  the  pro- 
phet  seems  therefore  to  have  been  most  descriptive  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
have  come  npon  them."    (Key.  J.  Blackburn's  Nineveh;  its  Rise  and  Ruin,  pp.  63,  64.) 

>  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moguls  or  Tatars  under  Zinghis  Khan,  overran 
and  conquered  Asia, "  the  inhabitants,  who  hod  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  divi- 
sion was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  puuts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  parriscat,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  hearing  arms ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly 
decideci;  they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot 
hy  the  troops,  who  with  pointed  spears  and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the 
captive  multitude.  The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  unrnten,  of  the 
artificers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  wealthy  or  honourable  citizens^  from 
whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable 
lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  city,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  fur- 
niture; and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  fur  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing their  native  air."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol  iii.  pp. 
367,  368.  4to.,  or  voL  vi.  p.  55.  Svo.  edit.)  Here  we  evidently  see  the  distinction  made 
bv  Jeremiah  (xx.  5.)  of  the  strength  of  the  city  (that  is,  the  men  of  war  who  constitute 
the  strength  of  a  city  or  state);  its  labours  or  industry  (that  is,  the  industrious  artizans 
and  mecluuiiics);  and  all  the  precious  things  thereof  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  ho- 
nourable and  respectable  members  of  the  community  not  included  in  the  two  formei 
classes;  and  also  of  those  poorer  and  meaner  citizens  who,  according  to  Jer.  xxxix.  18. 
and  zL  7.,  were  left  in  Judiea,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chaldeans,  first  under  Zedekialw 
and  nex*.  under  Gcdaliah.    Dr.  Blayncy,  on  Jer.  xx.  .5, 
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the  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the  vanquished  country  was  thereby 
rendered  more  complete.  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Cyrus,  that  in  this 
manner  he  would  treat  the  gods  of  Babylon,  when  he  says,  Bel 
batoeth,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the 
cattle y  and  themselves  have  gone  into  captivity,  (Isa.  xlvi.  1,  2.^  Daniel 
foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  with  their  princes,  should  be 
carried  captive  into  Egypt  (Dan.  xL  8.);  and  simiUr  predictions  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos  (i.  15.)  Among 
the  sculptures  discovered  at  Kouyunjik  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  Assyrians 
(as  was  their  custom)  are  represented  as  carrying  away  in  triumph 
the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  conquered  nation,  which  were  placed 
on  poles  and  borpe  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders.  This  finely 
illustrates  Isa.  xxxvi.  18,  19.* 

XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with  instruments 
of  music,  singing,  and  dancing.  In  this  manner  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  the  men,  in  the  song  of  vic- 
tory which  Moses  composed  on  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  Egyptian  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied 
with  timbrels  and  dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah 
was  hailed  by  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  discomfiting  the 
children   of  Ammon  (Judg.  xL  34.);    and   Saul  and  David  were 

faceted,  in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the 
hilistines.  The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing 
and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru-- 
ments  of  music.  And  the  women  answered  o^te  another  as  they  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  I 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7, 8.)  The  victorious  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious 
king  of  Judah,  long  afterwards,  returned  every  man  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  with  the  king  at  tlieir  head,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  vnth 
joy  :  for  the  Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  trumpets  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2  Chn)n.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same  custom  still 
obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.^  In  further  commemoration  of 
signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  practice,  both  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  and  the  Jews,  to  hang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken 
from  their  enemies  in  their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword 
with  which  David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites'  deliver- 
ance, and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find  that  when 
David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the  tabernacle  was,  Abime- 
lech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and  delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Sam. 
xxL  8,  9.)  For  when  occasions  of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  take  such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the 
Sublic  service.  Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  king  of  Judah, 
ehoiada,  the  high  priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him), 
delivered  to  the  captains  of  hundreds,  spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields, 

'  Lajard's  DiscoTeries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  228.  586. 

'  Forbe8*8  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol  ii.  p.  295.    Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  484, 
485.    Lady  Mary  V^Tortlcy  Montague's  Letters,  voL  i.  p.  197. 
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Oiat  had  been  king  David^s,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God,  (2  Chron. 
xxiiL  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Numb.  xxxi.  19 — 24.)  the  whole 
anny  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without  seven  days  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  camp^  and  such  as  had  had  their  hands 
in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though  killed  by  another,  were 
to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  tie  seventh  day  by  the  water  of 
separation.  All  spoil  of  garments,  or  other  things  that  they  had 
taken,  were  to  be  purified  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in 
running  water,  as  the  method  was  in  other  cases.  All  sorts  of  metald 
had,  besides  sprinkling  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification 
by  fire,  and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  op  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had  the 
tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  to  Mel-f 
chisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20. ;  Heb.  vii.  4.)  And  if  any 
article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  was  found  among  the  spoil,  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  commander-in-chief.  To  this 
Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal  ode.  (Judg.  v.  30.)  After  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  rabbinical  writers  say  (but  upon 
what  authority  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascei*tain)  that  the  king  had 
all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  of 
the  rest  of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midianitish  war  (Numb.  xxxi.  27.),  the  whole  of 
the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those  that  stayed  at  home  had 
the  other,  because  it  was  a  common  cause  in  which  they  engaged, 
and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to  fight  as  those  who  went  out  to  battle. 
This  division  was  by  a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after 
ages ;  for,  after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself, 
the  rest  was  divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  who  kept 
tlie  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fight,  but  the  people  had  no  share;  and  this 
was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed  throughout  their  genera- 
tions (1  Sam.  XXX.  24.):  but  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the 
Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede  from  the  strictness  of  this  military 
law,  for  when  they  had  obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the 
conduct  of  Judas,  they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoils^  and 
made  the  maimed,  orphans^  widows,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  themselves.  (2  Mace  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midianitish  war, 
after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  the  army  and  the  people, 
there  was  another  division  made  for  the  service  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  Levitical  ministry.  (Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests, 
out  of  the  share  that  feU  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five 
hundred  of  all  women  and  children,  and  cattle  that  were  taken ;  and 
the  Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one  out  of 
fifty,  so  that  the  priests  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  allowed  to 
the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  Levitical  tithes,  which 
was  paid  them  for  their  constant  support :  but  whether  this  was  the 
practice  in  future  wars  is  uncertain.     Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were, 
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by  divine  appointment,  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an 
instance  in  the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
(except  the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed utterly,)  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted  to  God, 
and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after  they  were  purified  by 
making  them  pass  through  the  fire  according  to  the  law :  the  Jews 
conceive  that  diese  spoils  (called  in  the  Scripture  the  accursed  thing 
on  the  account  of  their  being  devoted  with  a  curse  upon  him  who 
should  take  them  for  his  own  use)  were  given  to  God,  because  the 
city  was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages,  it 
appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle;  those  who  had  the. 
charge  of  the  baggage  (as  already  noticed)  being  considered  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest  (1  Sam.  xxz.  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  various 
military  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors  who  had  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  themselves.  Thus  Saul  promised  to  confer 
great  riches  on  the  man  who  shoidd  conquer  Goliath,  and  further  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's 
house  from  lul  taxes  in  IsraeL  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly 
the  jealous  monarch  fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David 
promised  the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites  out  of 
the  city.  (2  Sam.  v.  8. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) ;  which  honour  was  acquired 
by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  agfunst  David,  Joab  reined 
to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince  was  suspended  in  an  oak, — 
Why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to  the  ground ^  and  I  would  have  given 
thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle?  (2  Sam.  xviiL  11.)  Jephthah 
was  constituted  head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  «Jordan, 
for  delivering  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonities.  Judg, 
xi.  11.  compared  with  xii.  7. 

From  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8 — 39.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or  "  mighty 
men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven  in  number, 
including  Joab,  who  was  conunander-in-chief  of  all  his  forces.  These 
warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
consisted,  each,  of  three  men,  Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah ; 
Abishai,  Benaiah,  and  Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of 
the  remaining  thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head. 
Such  is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron*  xi.  10 — 47. 
the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  preced- 
ing. The  most  probable  solution  of  these  variations  is,  that  die  first 
list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in  the  former  part  of  David's 
reign,  and  that  it  underwent  various  changes  in  the  course  of  his 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL  At  the  head  of  all  these 
*^  mighty  men''  was  Ja^obeam,  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xi. 
^1.^,  who  from  his  oflSce  in  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
denng)  is  termed  Joseb^Bassebet,  the  Tachmonite,  head  of  the  three  ; 
and  whose  military  appellation  was  Adino^He^Ezni  {the  lifting  up  — 
or  striking  with — a  spear),  because  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against,  or 
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encoantered^  three  hundred  soldiers  at  once.  However  extraordinary- 
it  may  seem>  we  may  here  clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knight- 
hood^ similar  to  our  modera  orders^  and  presenting  the  same  honorary 
degrees^  and  of  which  Jashobeam^  according  to  modem  parlance^  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  reign^  the  character^  and  the  policy  of  David.  ^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several  homes^  their 
military  dress  was  laid  aside.  The  militia,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  occasion,  were  disbanded ;  their  warlike  instrmnents,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  were  private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  until  some  fiiture  war  should  call  them  forth ; 
and  the  soldiers  themselves  returned  Tlike  Cincinnatus)  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  lite.  To  this  suspension  of  their 
arms,  ihe  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.)  when  he  says,  that 
they  of  Persia,  and  of  Ltid,  and  of  Phut,  and  of  Arvad,  were  in  the 
Tyrian  army  as  men  of  war,  and  hanged  their  shields  upon  the  walls  of 
Tyre.  To  the  same  custom  also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred 
idyls  of  Solomon  (Song  v.  4.),  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  his 
bride  to  the  tower  of  David  huilded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  there 
hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men. 

XI IL  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies  or  monuments  for 
commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam.  xv.  12.  Saul  is  said  to 
have  set  him  Up  a  place  on  Mount  Carmel;  which  some  expositors 
imderstand  to  be  a  column,  or  other  monument,  while  others  imagine 
it  to  have  been  simply  a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had 
obtained  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout 
was  the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discomfiting  Amalek,  erected 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehovuh-nissi,  that  is.  The 
Lord  is  my  banner.  (Exod.  xvii.  15.)  Under  the  influence  of  similar 
devout  affections,  David  consecrated  the  sword  and  other  arms  of 
Goliath  in  the  tabernacle,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury  the  rich  spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done 
before  him  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  26—28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Loi*d  of  Hosts  alone  for 
aU  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECT.  n. 


ALLUSIONS  m  THE  NBW  TESTAMENT    TO    THE  MIUTABT  DISCIPLINB  AND  TRXUMPHS  OF 

TUB   ROMANS. 

L  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  the  Bomans  had 
extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  then 
known  world,  principally  by  their  unparalleled  military  discipline  and 
heroic  valour.  Judsea  was  at  this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and 
their  troops  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Koman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (AeyewFey)  each  o( 


*  Coqucrel,  Biographie  Sacrcc,  torn.  ii.  p.  167. 
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which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples y 
and  each  maniple  (^irslpa)  into  two  centuries.  The  number  of  men 
in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times.  But  besides  the  cohorts 
which  were  formed  into  legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  legion ;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urbanae,  and 
Pnetoriaj,  &c.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Italian  Band  (Xirslpa 
'IraXt/ci;)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Koman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  CsBsarea.  It  was 
probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  because  most  of  the  soldiers  be- 
longing to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
troops  which  were  drawn  from  Syria  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The 
Italian  legion  was  not  in  existence  at  this  time.^  Of  the  same  de- 
scription also  was  the  Augustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvii.  1.), 
(^TTslpa  ^E^darr))  which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from 
Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria.  The  commanding  oflScer  of  the 
Praetorian  Cohorts  at  Rome,  (a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequently  committed),  was  termed  PrcBjectus  Prcetorio.  This  last 
officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  (XTparowaSapxo^)}  ^  whose 
custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  part  of  his  office  to  take  the 
charge  of  accused  persons.  -  (Acts  xxviii.  16.)  The  commanding 
officer  of  an  oi'dinary  cohort  was  called  Trihunus  Cohortisy  if  it  was 
composed  of  Roman  citizens ;  or  Prcefectus  Cohortisy  if  composed  of 
auxiliary  troops.  The  officer,  intended  by  both  these  words,  is  in  the 
New  Testament  termed  ^CKiap^os,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  each  tribune  had  under  him  ten  centuries  of  troops. 
This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion  of 'soldiers  that 
garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  overlooked  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  porticoes  of  which  a  company  kept  guard  {jcovarcoZiav), 
to  prevent  any  tumult  at  the  great  festivals.*  Claudius  Lysias  was 
the.  tribune  or  Roman  captain  of  this  fort.,  who  rescued  Paul  from 
the  tumultuous  attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  (Acts  xxL  31.,  xxii. 
34.,  xxiii.  26.)  Under  the  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 
{Ksvrvpifov  EKarovrapxos),  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.* 

The  Roman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  the 
Hastati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triariiy  each  of  which  was  composed 
of  thirty  manipuli  or  companies,  and  each  manipulus  contained  two 
centuries  or  hundreds  of  men :  over  every  company  were  placed  two 
centurions,  who,  however,  were  very  far  from  being  equal  in  rank 
and  honour  though  possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and 
Principes  were  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  and  had  their  cen- 
turions elected  ^r^^,  and  these  took  precedence  of  the  centurions  of 
the  Hastati,  who  were  elected  last  The  humble  centurion,  who  in 
Matt.  viii.  8,  9.,  besought  the  aid  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer, 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  328 — 332.     Doddridge  on  Acts  x.  1.  and  Kuinoel  on 
Acts  X.  1.  and  xxvii.  1. 

^  Josephus,  do  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §  8.    Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  §  3. 
Biscoe  on  the  Acts^  vol.  i.  pp.  328|  329.    Adain*s  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  336.  339 
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appears  to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  man  under  au^ 
thority,  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had  none  ufider  him 
but  Uie  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  the 
strictest  military  subordination,  as  well  as  of  loving  subjection  to 
him.  /  am,  said  the  centurion,  a  man  under  authority ,  having  soldiers 
under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Goy  and  he  goeth^  and  to  another ^ 
Comey  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  slave  (T^  hovktp  fuw),  Do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it.  The  application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ, 
seems  to  be  this :  —  If  I,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of 
others,  yet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that  I  can  say 
to  one.  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &c.,  how  much  more  then  canst  thou 
accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  under  no  control,  and 
having  all  things  under  thy  command  ?  * 

The  AeftoXaySo*  or  Spearmen,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.,  were 
soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand,  whose  duty  it 
was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  iJieir  sovereign  or  com- 
mander, but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who  were  bound  by  a  chain  to 
their  right  hand.^  The  StirsKovXATopss  (in  Latin,  Spiculatores  or 
Speculatores,  from  the  spiculum,  a  javelin  or  spear  which  they 
carried),  were  a  kind  of  soldiers  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
princes.  Among  other  duties  of  these  guards,  was  that  of  putting 
condemned  persons  to  death.'  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

IL  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military  discipline, 
armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  the  Komans,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  sacred  writers 
have  derived  from  them  metaphors  and  expressions  of  singular  pro- 
[)riety,  elegance,  and  energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude 
against  temptations,  and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy 
faith  under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to  per- 
severe unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final  honours  and 
that  immortal  crown  which  await  victorious  piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11  —  17-),  the  various  parts  of  the  pano- 
ply-armour of  the  heavy  troops  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (those 
who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest  assaults)  '*  are  distinctly  enumerated, 
and  beautifully  applied  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with 
which  the  believer  ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  thai  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 
and  having  done  *  all  to  stand.     Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Miitt.  viii.  9.  *  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  voL  iiL  p.  255. 

'  Bobiiifton*8  Gr.  Xjex.  to  the  New  Test,  in  voce. 

*  Ephes.  vi.  13.  "AToi^a  Kartpycurdfityot,  This  verb  frequently  signifies  to  despatch  a 
foe,  totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it  should  be  translated  in  this 
place.  *Oj'  aiirox<*F'?  Kartipyiaaro :  Whom  he  despatched  with  his  own  hand.  Dion. 
Halicarn.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Oxon.  1704.  Udvra  iroAe'/iio  Karcpyaadfxevoi :  Having  quelled  nil 
hostilities.  Idcni«  p.  885.  M«^  ^s  li^ij  voWovs  iro\tfilovs  KartlpyaaBt :  By  which  you 
nave  vanquished  many  enemies.     Polyani  Strauii-.  p.  421.  Ludg.  1589.     Utrpas  aSdrovs 
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girt  about  with  truth,  and  liaving  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness  , 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace:  above 
all ',  taking  the  shield  ^  of  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  •  of  the  wicked;  and  take  the  fhelmet^  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God  J*  * 

Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine  panoply^ 
the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use  it :  he  therefore 
subjoins  —  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance.  The  Greeks  and 
other  ancient  nations^  we  have  already  observed,  offered  up  prayers 
before  they  went  into  the  battle.  Alluding  to  this,  Saint  Paul  adds 
the  exhortation  to  believers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons  and  on  all 
occasions,  with  all  prayer  (more  correctly,  supplication  for  what  is 
good)  and  deprecation  of  evil ;  and  watching  thereunto — being  always 
on  their  guard  les?t  their  spiritual  enemies  should  surprise  them  — 

ci^hp9f  leartipyaffdfiriy.  Idem,  p.  599.  Casaabon.  Tavpoy  Syptov^^rcut  X^P^*"^  fiSvais  Ken-fip- 
yoff/urif:  He  despatched  a  wild  bnll  only  with  his  hands.  Appian,  Yol.  i.  p.  201. 
Amst  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  291.  410.  531.  Tollii.  The  word  here  used  bj  the  Apostle 
has  also  this  signification  in  Dion  Cassias,  Josephos,  and  Philo. 

>  'Evl  trofftv,  after  all,  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  A^hs  th  x^^^' 
4wl  vwri  iuxSaivw,  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  difficulty.  Platarch,  CsBsar,  p.  1311. 
edit.  Gr.  Stephan.  "Ayovra  wpmror  -H^r  ^>dKayya,  ftrrb,  ravra  robs  Intis,  M  waat  W  rh 
vKtvo^pw;  First,  he  led  up  the  phalanx,  next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  baggage.  Poly- 
bins,  p.  664.  Casaubon.  *Eiri  iraai  8^  "Afftrts  iwia  icol  r*<r*rapdKovra  irol  ft^nu  Zito :  After 
all,  Assis  reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  Josephus  contra  Apion.  p.  445. 
Havercamp. 

'  The  shield  here  intended  (^vp^s)  is  the  acutum^  or  large  oblong  shield  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  door  (P^pa),  As  faith  is  that  Christian  grace,  by  which  all  the  others 
are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is  here  properly  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
shield;  which  covered  and  protected  the  whole  body;  and  enables  the  believer  to  quench 
—  to  intercept^  blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield  —  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one, 
that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  injections,  as  they  are  termed,  which  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  unrenewed,  and  excite  the  soul  to  acts  of  transgression. 

*  B4\fi  wnrvp»fi4va.  These  dreadful  weapons  were  frequently  employed  by  the  ancients. 
Tlup^6pa  ro^tvfiara,  Appian,  p.  329.  nvp<p6pots  ilarots  fid\\ta0au  Thucydides,  tom.  IL 
lib.  xi.  p.  202.    Glasg. 

Tolovs,  &Ypi€  BatfioVf  Ixfij  wvpStrras  hlffrovs.    Oppian.  Kvpity.  lib.  ii  ver.  425. 

According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxiil  c  4.)  these  fiery  darts  consisted  of  a 
hollow  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  nnder  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round 
receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  materials,  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form 
of  a  distafi;  This  was  filled  with  burning  naphtha;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from 
a  slack  bow  (for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  enemies' 
ranks  and  remained  infixed,  the  fiame  consuming  whatever  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on 
it  increased  its  violence;  there  were  no  other  means  to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing 
earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  (lib.  xxi  c  S. ),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

*  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets,  as  weU  as  on  those  now  in  use,  is  a  crest  ot 
ridge,  furnished  with  ornaments;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets  had  emblematic  figures,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thess.  r.  S.  terms  the  helmet  the  hope  o/ealvatioH, 
refers  to  such  helmets  as  had  on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  His  mean- 
ing therefore  is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  of 
wMvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every  difficulty,  through 
Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  promises  of  God,  will  ward  off,  or  pre- 
serve him  from  the  fatal  eflects  of  all  temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that 
they  shall  not  disorder  the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert 
the  path  of  duty  to  their  final  destruction. 

'  Dr.  Harwood*s  Inlrod.  to  the  New  Test.  toI.  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 
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^cith  all  perseveranccy  being  always  intent  on  their  object,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their  interest.' 

**  In  the  Epistle  to  me  Romans,  the  Apostle,  exhorting  men  to 
renounce  those  sins  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  to 
•enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beautiful  similitude,  borrowed 
from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throwing  off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order 
to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour.  The  night  is  far  spenty  the  day  is  at 
hand:  let  us  therefore  CAST  OFF  the  works  of  darkness ,  and  let  us  put 
ON  the  ARMOUR  of  lights  ^Rom.  xiii,  12.)  In  another  passage  he 
represents  by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were 
fortified  against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to  con- 
flict in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
ARMOUR  of  righteousness  ON  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.** 
(2  Cor.  tL  7./ 

UL  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and  obedience 
were  required  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in 
the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  viii.  8,  9..), 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  page  247.,  and  which  is  greatly 
iUustrated  by  two  striking  passages  in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epic- 
tetus :  —  speaking  of  the  SatumfJia,  he  says,  —  *'  We  agreed  to  play 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon 
says  to  me — *  Go  to  Achilles ,  and  force  away  Briseis.^ — I  GO. — 
*C<>ME.' — Icome,^*  Again,  discoursing  on  iJl  things  being  under 
the  divine  inspection,  he  says, — **  When  God  commands  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms.  When  he  commands  them  to  bear 
seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  he  commands  them  to  britig  forth  fruit, 
they  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  commands  them  to  ripen,  they 
groio  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to  fade  and  shed  their  leaves, 
and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involved  (or  contracted)  within  them- 
selves, they  thus  remain  and  are  inactive.'** 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  centurion, 
without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modem  times  in  the  East :  — 
Kirtee-Rauah,  a  captive  Gnoorkha  chief,  who  was  marching  to  the 
British  head  quarters, — on  being  interrogated  concerning  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  quit  his  native  land  and  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal, —  replied  in  the  following  very  impressive 
manner:  — **  My  master,  the  rajah,  sent  me:  He  says  to  his  people, — 
to  one,  *  Go  you  to  Gurwhal;^  to  another,  *  Go  you  to  Cashmire,  or  to 
any  distant  part*  —  *  My  Lord,  thy  slave  obeys  ;  it  is  done.' — None 
ever  inquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."  • 

*  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A,  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  In  the  Mh  of  Bishop 
Home's  Diecoorses  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  60—72.)  the  reader  will  find  an  admirable  and 
animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

*  *Am6iifit$a  t4  fpya  rod  aKSrovs  koX  Mwr^fuBa  t4  8irXa  rou  ^mr6f.  Fnlgentiaqne  induit 
airoa.  Virgil,  ^neid,  ii.  rer.  747.  TlpSirrov  rolyvy  iarohinxtaiiw,  iydyicn  y^  rohs  fi4Womas 
iw\l(9(r$ai,  yvfivova0eu  irp<^rfpor.     Lucian,  torn.  ii.  p.  256.  edit.  Grtevii. 

*  Harwood's  Introd.  voL  ii.  p.  52. 

*  Arrian's  Epictctus,  book  u  c.  25.  §  1.    (Mrs.  Carter's  translation,  yoI.  i.  p.  113.) 

*  Arrian's  Epictetus,  book  I  c  14.  Raphelii  Annotatioiies  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  ex 
f  Irro<loto,  &c  vol.  i.  pp.  242,  243. 

*  Fraxcr's  Notes  ou  the  Hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  p.  226.  LondoDi 
Itf2a4ta 
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In  his  Epistle  to  Tiraodiy,  who  appears  to  have  been  greatly  de- 
jected and  dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,  St  Paul  animates 
him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  directions  encourages  him  to 
ENDURE  HARDSHIP  as  a  good  soldicr  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tun.  ii.  3.) 
— and  what  hardship  a  Koman  soldier  supported,  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  will  abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking 
commentary  upon  this  text  that  ever  was  written.  *^  When  they 
march  out  of  their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great 
decorum,  each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle.  Their 
infantry  are  armed  with  breast-plates  and  helmets,  and  they  carry  a 
sword  on  each  side.  The  sword  they  wear  on  their  left  side  is  by  far 
the  longest,  for  that  on  the  right  is  not  above  a  span's  length.  That 
select  body  of  infantry,  wliich  forms  part  of  the  general's  lifeguards, 
is  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a 
spear  and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a  basket, 
a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  also  carry  with  them  a  cord,  a  sickle,  a 
chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days  I  so  that  a  Koman  foot-soldier  is 
but  very  little  different  from  a  beast  of  burden."  > 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early  period  of 
the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his  favourite  comrade ; 
and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were  mutually  bound  to  share  every 
danger  with  their  fellows.^  Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice, 
terms  Epaphroditus  his  companion  in  labour  and  fellow^soldier.  (Phil, 
ii.  25.)  Further,  **  it  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
not  allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence,  as 
much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disembarrassed  from 
the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life.  To  this  law  the  Apostle 
refers;  no  one  that  warreth,  entangleth  himself  with  the 
AFFAIRS  OF  THIS  LIFE;  that  he  may p lease  him  who  hath  chosen  him 
to  be  a  soldier.  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.)' 

"  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  misconduct 
were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  custom  probably,  the 
following  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the  similitude  is  very  striking,  1 
will  not  BLOT  OUT  his  NAME  out  of  the  BOOK  of  life.  (Rev.  iii.  5.y 

'  Joflephos,  de  Boll.  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  §  5.  Harwood*8  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Tbd 
following  particulars,  collected  from  Roman  authors,  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  state- 
ments  of  Josephus:  —  "The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat  il  10.);  victuals  (cibarid)  (oit  fifteen  days  (Cic  Tasc. 
ii.  15,  16.),  sometimes  more  (Liv.  Epit.  57.),  usually  com,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes 
drcst  food  {^coctua  cibus,  Liv.  iii  27.).  utensils  (utensUicL,  ib.  42.)  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock, 
an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leather  thong,  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  (Liv.  xxviiL  45.,  Horat.  Epod.  ix. 
13.),  stakes  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve  (Liv.  iii.  27.);  the  whole  amounting 
to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  these  not  as  a 
burden  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (arma  membra  milites  ducebant.  Cic.  Tusc.  iL  16.)** — 
Adam*s  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  377. 

'  Livy,  lib.  ix.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  L  c  18.  —  Murphy's  note,  in  his  translation  of 
Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  Svo.  edit 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some  Roman  veterans, 
says,  Neqne  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendis  liberis  sueti.  Taciti  Annales,  tom.  iL 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  27.  p.  210.     Dublin. 

*  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  civil  life,  in  which  case 
tlie  meaning  of  the  above-cited  passage  will  be  this: —  As  in  states  and  cities,  those  who 
obtained  freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled  in  the  public  regist^irs,  wh'ch  enrolment 
was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  ciiizcus;  so  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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^  The  triumphant  advanceinent  of  the  Christian  religion  through 
the  world,  St  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  victorious 
armi/y  before  which  every  fortified  place,  and  all  opposition,  how  for^ 
midable  soever,  yielded  and  fell.  (2  Cor.  x.  4.)  For  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal^  but  mighty  through  God  *  to  the  pulling 
dxncn  of  strongholds  ;  casting  dotcn  imaginations,  and  every  thing  that 
txolteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  tJiought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,^  Having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them, 

*^  ^By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  he 
represents  the  wages  with  which  SIN  rewards  those  ytho  fight  under 
her  banners,  to  be  certain  and  inevitable  death.     The  wages  *  of  SIN 

is  DEATH. 

**  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of  besieging  and 
taking  towns,  —  which  was  by  investing  the  place,  digging  a  deep 
trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it  with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent 
escape,  and  consume  the  inhabitants  by  famine.  The  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  tkencu  about  thee,  ancf  com- 
pass thee  KOUND,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side:  and  shall  lay  tliee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall  not  leave 
in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation.  (Luke  xix.  43,  44.) 

"  In  expatiating  upon  the  diflSi-ulties  and  distresses  with  which  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apostle  Paul  in  a  strong 
figure  compares  their  situation  to  that  of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow 
place  —  annoyed  on  every  side  —  but  not  totally  precluded  from  an 
escape*  —  their  condition  to  the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched, 
yet  not  altogether  desperate  and  furlom.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are 
trovhledon  every  side,  yet  not  distressed:  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair.^ 

Once  more,  "as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  recom- 
penses, rich  and  splendid  crowns^,  frequently  oi gold,  were  publicly 

engages  to  prcscnre  in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those, 
who,  like  the  faithful  members  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  in  a  corrupted  and  supine  society, 
shaU  preserve  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men  and  angels.  Compare  Matt.  xx.  32.,  Luke  xii.  8. 
See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28.;  Ezek.  xiii.  9.;  Exod.  xxxiiL  33.;  Dan.  xiL  1.;  MaL  iil  16.;  Luke 
X.  20.     Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  A  i»ocalypse,  p.  84. 

'  Awtcr^  T^  06^,  exceeding  powerful.  Moses  is  called  hffruos  r^  6e^,  exceeding  beau- 
tifaL     Acu  yii.  20. 

*  See  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  trinmph  OYer  idolatry  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner represented  by  Eusebius.  lib.  x.  p.  468.     Cantab. 

*  Rom.  vi.  23.  *0^tivia,  i\\e  pay  of  a  soldier.  *0^dtviov  if  arpartlfft'^  Karw^Kamn 
iuy^ior :  Briiiging  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Halicam.  tom.  i.  p.  568.  Oxon. 
AaSitr  in^vid  tc  kou  t'  &Wa  orroev  «8«(  t^  0'r/iarif.  p.  587. 

*  Hanrood's  Intro<l.  vol.  ii.  p.  53 — 58. 

*  2r«4^«/v5  inl  rais  vUats  -xpvcovs  ^KaSe  :  Tie  received  several  crovms  of  gold  on  account 
of  his  victories.  Dion  Ca>8ius,  lib.  xlii.  p.  334.  edit.  Kcimnr.  Vid.  etiam  notas  Fabricii 
ad  loc  To7s  Sk  ^  yaiKparriffcun  koI  critpavov  iKaias  i^'SwYc  :  To  those  who  had  conquered 
ill  the  naval  engagement  he  gave  crowns  of  olives.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  597.  See  also  pp.  537. 
5-^0.  i>o  also  Joscphus  savM  thjit  Titus  pave  crowns  of  (fold  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
i^icmsvlves  in  the  sioge  of  JcrusaJeui ;  artfdvovs  fx€Tl6€i  xpv(ro6s.  Bell.  Jud.lib.  vii.  p.  404. 
tH:e  al*o  p.  412.     IlaVcrcamp. 
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bestowed  upon  the  Illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man  who, 
acting  worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  his  virtue  —  in  allusion  to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and 
striking  are  those  many  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent 
Jesus  Christ,  before  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  tcorld^  acknow- 
ledging and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  conferring 
crowns  of  immortal  fflory  upon  persevering  and  victorious  holiness.  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death :  I  will  give  thee  a  CROWN  of  life,  (Rev.  ii.  10.) 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  enduretk  temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  CROWN  of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  tliat  love  him.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear^ 
ye  shall  receive  a  CROWN  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
/  have  fought  a  good  fight ^  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  CROWN  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord  tite  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at  tliat  day  ;  and  not 
to  ME  only,  but  unto  all  tliem  also  that  love  his  appearing,'^  (2  Tim. 
iv.  8.) 

IV.  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred  in  the 
Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  vic- 
torious general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the  capitol ; 
and  which  was  the  most  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld 
in  ancient  times. 

"  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  a 
kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  perpetual  infamy  of  this 
people,  were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  ignominy,  led  in  fetters 
before  the  general's  chariot,  through  the  public  streets  of  Rome: 
scaffolds  being  every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places 
crowded,  and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilised  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spectacle  that 
was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the '  sovereign  of  large 
and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous  hero*  who  had  fought 
valiantly  for  his  country  and  her  liberties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex, 
born  to  a  happier  fate,  and  young  children'  insensible  of  their  wretched 

'  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  himself  [the  captiye  king  of  Ma- 
cedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  conntry.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose  reason  almost  staggered  under  the  load  of  his 
misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  coun- 
tenances were  oppressed  with  sorrow;  and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually 
upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and 
that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  Plutarchi  Yits,  in  JBmii  tom.  iL  pp.  186, 187. 
edit  Briani. 

'  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and  Carthaginian 
captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian,  tom.  i.  p.  58.  edit.  TolHL  Amst  1670. 
Several  kings,  princes,  and  generals  were  also  led  in  Pompey's  triumph.  Appian,  tom.  i. 
p.  417. 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  ^milius  at  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  re- 
presents this  tragical  circumstance  in  a  very  aflecting  manner.  The  king^s  chUdren  were 
also  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of  nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors;  all 
bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  to 
entreat  and  supplicate  their  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age 
rendered  them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensibility  wai 
the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  their  unhnppy  condition.  Plutiirch,  ^mil.  tom.  ij 
p.  186.    See  also  Appian,  p.  417.  edit.  Amst.  1670. 
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condition^  led  in  triumph ;  but  vast  numbers  of  waggons,  full  of  rich 
furniture,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests ',  of  which  they  had 
stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts  loaded  with 
the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with  the  coin  '  of  the 
empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged,  and  enslaved,  preceded  the 
triumphal  car.  On  this  most  splendid  occasion,  imperial  Kome  w^as 
a  scene  of  universal  festivity :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the  richest 
perfumes' :  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  garments*:  hecatombs 
of  victims  were  slain^  and  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments®  were 
given.  The  illustrious  captives,  after  having  been  dragged  through 
the  city  in  this  procession,  and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally 
imprisoned,  frequently  strangled  and  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or 
sold  for  skves.®  —  To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Roman  triumphy  the  sacred  writers  evidently  allude  in  the 
following  passages.  In  the^r*^  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  represented 
as  a  great  conqueror^  who,  after  having  totally  vanquished  and  stUh- 
jugated  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned 
the  mighty  establishment  of  Judaism  and  Paganism^  supported  by  the 
great  and  powerful^  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to  the  view  of 
the  WHOLE  WORLD,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the 
trophies  of  his  Gospel  1  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powerSy  he 
nmde  a  show  of  them  openly ,  triumphing  over  them!^ — The  second  pas- 
sage, whose  beautiful  and  strikmg  imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman 
triumph,  occurs  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  Now  thanks  he  unto  God,  who 
always  couseth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  thai  perish :  to 
the  one  toe  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the  other,  of  life 
unto  life.     In  this  passage  God  Almighty,  in  very  striking  senti- 

'  Kpcenjpas  Apyvpouf,  Koi  icfpara,  ira2  ^kEAot  «cal  irvAiirar.  Flatarch,  ibid.  p.  497.  AlxM^^ 
rots  ifSpidffi  Koi  ypa^t  jca2  Kokoaoois,  k,  r.  X.  p.  496.  See  also  Appian,  torn.  L  p.  58.  and 
p.  417.    TolliL 

'  "Ai^pcT  Hrrop^iwrro  rptax^^^^t  '^/u^/m  ^porrts  hfyCpow^  jr.  r.  A.  Elra  t^trh  rothovs  ol 
T^  v6iiuTtM  <p4popr€s,    Plutarch,  torn.  ii.  p.  184.    Appian,  p.  417. 

'  Has  9k  pahs  kvwitro,  «cal  vrt^mw  koX  dvyMfjJnw^^v  wX'fifnjs,  Flatarch,  torn.  i.  p.  496. 
Or.  Sro, 

*  Niveofl  ad  fnena  Qnirites.  Juyenal,  Sat  z.  yer.  45.  KaBapeus  ieOiiffi  Micoc^rifiiroi. 
Plutarch,  p.  496.    Steph. 

*  Mrr&  ro^ous  iiyovro  xpw^oKtpu  rpo^Uu  fiovs^  iicenhif  ttKOirit  fdrpms  ^icniUvoi  icoi  trriii' 
fuuru  After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen,  which  had  their  homa 
gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with  ribands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  885. 

'  *A<l>tic6fA(¥os  Sk  is  rh  Kanir^Xioy  6  Sxiir/wi^,  7ii»  fxhf  ttoyat^v  Karhrawrfff  tlcrna  8f  robs 
ftXjous,  &aic9p  fOos  iirrXv,  is  rh  Up6y.    Appian,  torn.  i.  p.  59.  edit  Amst.  1670. 

'  IlaptXBittf  y  is  Kawtr^Xiov,  oi/94va  r&v  alxjMXvrmyt  &s  trtpoi  rw  dptdfiSois  irapteyaydrrwr 
TiytlXrro].  Appian,  p.  418.  For  example,  Aristobulus  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having 
been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city  in  Pompej's  triumph,  was  immediately,  after 
the  procession  was  concluded,  put  to  death :  Tigranes,  some  time  afterwards,  'ApwrdSovKos 
€lf$bs  iuniipi$tif  irol  Tiypdmis  Zartpow,  Appian,  de  Bellis  Mithrid.  p.  419.  Amst  1670.  See 
also  p.  403. 

'  Longe  plurimos  captivoe  ex  Etruscis  ante  curmm  duxit,  quibus  sub  hasta  venumdatis. 
Livj,  lib.  vi  p.  409.  edit  Elz.  1634. 

Colosa  ii.  15.    eyuiyitfe^as  o^o^.  Leading  them  in  triumph. 
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ments  and  language,  is  represented  as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph ' 
through  the  world,  showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of 
his  grace  and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  God — in  reference  to  a  triumph,  when  all 
the  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the  whole  air  breathed 
perfume; — and  the  apostle,  continuing  the  allusion,  adds  that  this 
odour  would  prove  the  means  of  the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction 
of  others — as  in  a  triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  con-- 
eluded^  some  of  the  captives  were  put  to  deaths  others  saved  alive.^^  ^ 

'  BpiafietiSovrt  i^/ias,  Causeth  ns  to  trinmph ;  rather,  Leadeth  ns  about  in  triumph. 
'EBpianSt^dil  fcal  ivripkBrit  He  was  led  in  triumph  and  then  put  to  death.  Appian,  p.  403. 
Amst.  1670.  •*The  Greek  vrord,  dpiafi§t6ovrt,  which  wo  render  causeth  us  to  triumph, 
properly  signifies  to  triumph  over,  or  to  lead  in  triumph,  as  our  translators  themselves  havo 
rightly  rendered  it  in  another  place,  Coloss.  ii.  15.  And  so  the  Apostle's  true  meaning  is 
plainly  this:  Now,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  trinmpheth  over  us  in  Christ :  leading 
M3  about  m  triumph,  as  it  were  in  solemn  procession.  This  yields  a  most  congruous  and 
beautiful  sense  of  his  words.  And  in  order  to  display  the  foree  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in 
its  full  compass  and  extent,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents  himself  and 
others,  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives  by  the  prevailing  power  and 
efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  his  words  naturally  imply  and  suggest  three  things 
worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention;  namely,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show 
of  his  victory.**  (BrekeU's  Discourses,  pp.  141,  142.)  •*  While  God  was  leading  about 
such  men  in  triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promoting  Chris- 
tian  knowledge  in  every  place  wherever  they  came.**    (Ibid.  p.  161.) 

'  Harwood*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  il  pp.  29—34.  collated  with 
Brunings*s  disquisition  De  Triumpho  Romanorum  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Compendium 
Antiquitatum  Grscarum  (pp.  415 — 434.),  which  seems  to  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in 
his  manner  of  illustrating  a  Roman  triumph.  He  has,  however,  greatly  improred  upon 
Brunings*8  Dissertation. 
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Part  III. 

SACRED   AUnQUrriES    OF   THE   JEWS,    AND    OP    OTHER   NATIONS 
mCIPENTAIXT  MENTIONED  IN  THE   SCRIPTURES. 


i/WM^^^<W^V«W 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  SACRED  PLACES. 

The  whole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is  no  place 
in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for  His  supremo 
Majesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time  some  place  was  always 
appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of  religious  worship.  Adam,  even 
during  his  continuance  in  Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present 
himself  before  the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in 
like  manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices.  This, 
probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immediately  fall  upon  his 
brother,  when  his  offering  was  refused,  because  perhaps  the  solemnity 
and  religion  of  the  place,  and  the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine 
Majesty  there,  struck  him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause 
him  to  defer  his  villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where 
he  slew  him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  fiood,  used  altars  and 
mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we  read  of  Noah's 
building  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering  burnt  offerings  upon  it. 
(Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  erected  altars  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xiL  8. 
and  xiii.  4.) :  he  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.) :  and  it  was  upon  a  moimtain 
that  God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House,  where 
he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give  him.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  public  places  appropriated  to  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tabernacle,  which  in  time  gave  place 
to,  2.  The  Temple^  both  of  which  are  oftentimes  in  Scripture  called 
the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there  was  no  other  difference  as  to 
the  principal  design  (though  there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship) 
than  that  the  tabernacle  was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  wa» 
an  immoveabl.e  tabernacle ;  on  which  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  temple  is 
sometimes  called  the  tabernacle.  (Jer.  x.  20. ;  Lam.  ii.  6.)  3.  There 
were  also  places  of  worship,  called  in  Scripture  High  Places,  used 
promiscuously  during  the  times  of  both  the  tabernacle  and  templo 
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until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  Synagogues  among  the 
Jews,  and  other  places,  used  only  for  prayer,  called  ProseucluB  or 
Oratories y  which  chiefly  obtained  after  the  captivity ;  of  these  various 
structures  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections. 


BECT.  L 

OF  THE  TABKBN  ACLX. 


L  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  diflTerent  taber- 
nacles previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple.  The^r*^, 
which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tahemacle  of  the  Congregation 
(Exod,  xxxiiL  7.);  here  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes,  and  in* 
quired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first,  perhaps  the  public  offices 
of  religion  were  solemnised.  The  second  tabernacle  was  that  erected 
by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and  at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a 
palace  of  his  presence  as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xL  34,  35.),  and 
partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which 
the  people  were  to  pay  to  him.  (26—2^.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  ai%er 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  The  third  public  taber- 
nacle was  that  erected  by  David  in  his  own  city,  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-Eldom. 
(2  Sam.  vL  7. ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of  the  second  of  these  tabernacles 
we  are  now  to  treat,  which  was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of 
distinction.  It  was  a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  t^en 
to  pieces  and  put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  it  from  place  to  place. 

\u  ft  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with  all 
its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin :  that  Moses 
projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  structure  which  he  had 
observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use  among  other  nations ;  or 
Umt  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  indulging  the  Israel- 
ites in  a  compliance  with  their  customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far 
as  there  was  nothing  in  them  directly  sinful.  *  The  heathen  nations, 
it  is  true,  had  such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to 
by  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Almighty 
80  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a  wayward  people,  and 
prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them  into  his  own  worship.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  heathens  derived  their  tabernacles  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  the  whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from 
God,  than  that  the  Jews,  or  rather  that  God,  should  take  them  from 
the  heathens.^ 

>  The  hjpothesif  above  noticed  was  adva&ced  by  Spencer  in  his  learned,  but  in  mvaj 
respects  fanciful,  treatise,  De  Legibus  Hebreoram,  lib.  iii.  diss,  i  c  3.  and  diss,  vi  c  I. 
His  arguments  were  exainined  and  refiited  bj  Buddeos  in  his  Historia  Ecdesiastica  Ve- 
tcris  Testamenti,  part  I  pp.  9ia  648. 
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The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  people; 
every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability :  those  of  the 
first  quality  offered  gold ;  those  of  a  middle  condition  brought  silver 
and  brass^  and  shittim-wood  * ;  and  the  offerings  of  the  meaner  sort 
consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen,  goats'  hair,  and  skins :  nor  were  the 
women  backward  in  contributing  to  this  work,  for  they  willingly 
brought  in  their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such 
of  them  as  were  skilful  in  spinning  made  yam  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  Moses 
was  obliged  by  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more  offerings,  and 
thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  people  for  that  service. 
(Exod.  XXXV.  and  xxxvL) 

This  tabernacle  was  set  up  In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  they  journeyed  to- 
wards Canaan,  and  is  often  called  the  TcU)ernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
In  form  it  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  our  modem  tents,  but 
it  was  much  larger,  having  the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards, 
hangings,  and  coverings,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  large 
outer  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pillars: 
whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted  first  of  the  tent 
or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of  the  court  that  sur- 
rounded it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are  minutely  and  exactly 
described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  xxxvi. — xl.,  from  which  chapters  the 
following  particulars  are  abridged. 

III.  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in  length, 
and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  Tne  inside  of  it  was  divided  by  a 
veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  parted  the 
Holy  Place,  which  is  called  the^r*^  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies^  called  the  second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7.  In 
the  former  stood  the  altar  of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  ^reat  candlestick  of 
pure  gold,  containing  seven  branches:  none  of  the  people  were  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  (so  called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle, into  which  none  w^nt  but  the  high  priest)  contained  in  it  the 
ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  22.)  or  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  (Josh.  iv.  7.)  This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two 
tables  of  the  law  (as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  *fews,  as  the 
whole),  with  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 
(Heb.  ix.  4.)  This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture. 
None  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  only  the  Koha- 
thites,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with  poles 
made  of  shittim-wood  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted  in  two  golden 

*  This  sMtHm-tDood  is  supposed  to  hare  been  either  the  acacia  or  the  cedar,  both  which 
grow  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  The  acacia  is  delineated  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  Dc  Pkntis 
.£gyptiacis,  c  4.  Hasselqoist  found  it  in  Palestine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  250.),  and 
Dr.  Pococke  found  it  both  on  Mount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt.  The  cedar  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

VOL.  III.  8  r^  1 
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rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)     Hence  Uzzali  the  Levite  was 
punished  with  death  for  touching  it.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold^  and  called 
the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two  cherubim  (or  hiero- 
glyphic figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain), 
looking  inwards  towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded,  which, 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each 
side  in  the  middle.  Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested, 
both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cloud  over  it  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jehovah  was 
consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22. ;  Numb.  viL  89.) 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  ark  is  called  the  footstool  of  God  (Psal. 
xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  to  dwell  between  the 
cherubim.  (2  Eongs  xix.  15.;  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.)  The  roof  of  the 
tabernacle  was  a  square  frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  basis, 
and  over  these  were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds ;  of 
which  the  first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  em- 
broidered in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats'  hair  curiously  wove  together: 
and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  ^eep  and  badgers*  skins  (some  dyed 
red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  which  served  to  preserve  the  odier 
rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  and  to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court,  a  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet  whenever  they  were  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the 
tabernacle ;  and  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle 
stood  the  Brazen  Altar  of  burnt-offerings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
that  the  interior  might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fire,  which  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled*  (Lev.  ix.  24.\  and  which  was  kept  perpetually 
upon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  trom  the  victims  that  were  there 
consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privileged 
place,  but  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  words  in  Exod.  xxi.  14., 
where  God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be  taken  from  his  altar, 
that  he  may  die,  it  seems  unquestionably  true,  that  both  in  the 
wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan,  this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary 
for  those  who  fled  unto  it ;  and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of 
this  altar  (then  at  Gibeon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joab  took  hold  of 

>  God  had  previoualj  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once  kindled,  should 
never  go  out  (Levit.  vL  12, 13.)  It  was  reckoned  an  impious  pre8um{>tion  to  make  use 
of  any  other  but  this  sacred  fire  in  burning  incense  before  the  Lord;  which  was  suffi- 
ciently notified  to  Aaron  by  an  injunction  g^ven  him,  that  he  was  to  light  the  incense 
offered  to  Gk>d,  in  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  at  this  fire  only. 
(Lev.  xvL  IS,  18.)  Notwithstanding  which  prombition  Nadab  and  Abihu,  two  unhappy 
sons  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  took  their  censers,  and  putting  common  fire  in 
them,  laid  incense  thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  in  their  daily  minis- 
trations, which  profane  approach  God  immediatelv  resented;  for  we  are  told  that  a  firt 
went  out  from  the  Lord^  €tnd  devoured  them,  so  that  wey  died,  (Levit  z.  1.) 
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\y  Elings  L  50.  and  iL  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  tlien 
erected,' 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it  appears 
that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great  many  other  tents  or 
cells,  which  went  placed  about  it  in  the  same  manner  83  the  build- 
ings were  afterwards  placed  round  the  temple.  These  were  ab- 
sdutely  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  priests  during  the  time  of 
their  ministrauon,  and  for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provisions 
which  were  used  in  the  tabernacle.  This  circumstance  explains  what 
is  related  of  Eli's  sons  going  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peace- 
oiFerings  were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  iL  14.)  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be  laid 
down  in  his  place  (iiL  2.),  that  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one  of  these 
tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  which  Samtiel  lay,  which  made  him 
(being  then  a  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4,  5,  &c.):  and  this  also  explains 
what  is  said  of  David  (Matt.  xii.  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  liouse  of 
God  and  did  eat  the  shewbread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habita- 
tion, which  was  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
were  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated,  with  all  the 
furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  peculiar  oil,  prepared 
by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose  (Exod,  xxx.  22,  &c.),  after 
which  God  made  His  people  sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it, 
covering  it  with  a  thick  cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day,  and  by 
night  gave  light,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  answers  in  an 
audible  manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high  priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle  was 
taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was  to  carry,  for 
Ihis  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometimes,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the  ark,  as  when  thev  passed 
oyer  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho.  (Josh.  iiL  14.  and  vL  6.)  Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  carrying  the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Numb.  iv. 
When  they  encamped,  the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst, 
being  surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 
qua4&angular  form,  divided  according  to  their  several  tribes;  the 

*  It  IB  erident  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scriptnre,  that  the  altar  was  considered 
as  an  asylum;  and  it  is  well  known  that» among  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted  so  sacred  that  the  vilest  miscreant  found  safety, 
if  he  once  reached  an  altar.  Hence  arose  numy  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  penrerted : 
so  that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though  they  should 
hare  taken  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  presumptuous  murderer  was, 
bj  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence  and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a 
aimilar  ordinance  among  the  heaUien  nations  in  his  time :  — 

'Eydt,  tV  9<ms  fi^  ^Uctuot  ttv  Av^ 

TlfAs  tV  9Uctiw  ttyoitt*  &r,  oO  r picas  d^^s' 
Kauchw  7^  Mpa  xph  tuuc&s  viffx^w  dtL 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  Musgrave. 
In  Englidi  thus : — 

«*  If  an  unrighteous  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the  protection  of  tlie 
altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of  the  gods:  for  it  is  necessary  that 
a  wicked  man  should  always  suffer  for  his  crimes.*'    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  I  Kings  ii.  30. 
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Israelititth  camp  being  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits  from 
the  tabernacle^  which  by  computation  is  reckoned  a  mile,  and  is 
called  a  Sabbath  day*8  journey  (Acts  L  12.),  being  the  distance  they 
had  to  go  on  that  day  to  the  place  of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  priests  and  Levites,  encamped  in  their  tents  next  the 
tabernacle,  between  it  and  the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram 
inserted  in  p.  227.  supra. 

lY.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was  removed  as  often 
as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from  one  station  to  another ;  and 
thus  accompanied  them  in  all  their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  being  the  first  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  for 
about  seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con- 
quest of  that  country.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh.  Sub- 
sequently we  read  that  it  was  at  Nob.  (1  Sam.  xxi.)  From  1  Chron. 
xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.,  we  learn  that  it  was  at  Gibeon,  and  from 
1  Kings  viii.  4.,  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  tabernacle  which  we  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.* 

1  Schalzii  ArchaeoL  Hebr.  pp.  183—204.;  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  94 — 101.;  Kelandi 
Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  11 — 24. ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii  pp.  129 — 138. :  Broning's 
Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  145 — 159. 
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Flan  of  the  Tbmplb  at  Jesusalbv,  according  to  Lamj  and  Calmei 


SECT.  n. 


or  THB  TBMPLB. 


AccoBDiNG  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there  were  three  temp^e^ 
viz.  the  first,  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  second,  by  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  the  high  priest ;  and  the  third,  by  Herod  a  few  years  be- 
fore Ae  birth  of  Christ  But  this  opinion  is  very  properly  rejected 
by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but 
only  the  second  temple  rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds  witih  the 
prophecy  of  Haggai  fiL  9.),  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house — the 
temple  built  by  Zerubbabel,  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  ; 
which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's  honour- 
ing it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David  before  his 
death,  tliough  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  It  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures 
termed  Mount  Sion  (PsaL  cxxxii.  13, 14.),  which  had  been  purchased 
of  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24. ;  1  Chron. 
XXI.  25.)  The  plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were 
formed  after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions* 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three  stories 
of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached  to  half  the  height 
of  the  temple:  and  the  front  was  ornamented  with  a  magnificent 
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portico,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits : 
BO  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  that  of  some 
ancient  churches  which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low 
aisle  running  along  each  side  of  the  building.  The  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same ;  excepting  that  several  of  them,  as  the 
altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  spacious 
edifice  to  whidi  they  belonged.  Seven  years  and  six  months  were 
occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Solomon;  by  whom  it  was  dedicated*  with  peculiar  solenraity  to  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouch»Eifed  to 
honour  it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
sence. The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  on  this  occasion,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in  the  Bible,  ex- 
hibiting, in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses,  the  most  exidted  concep- 
tions of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  of  his  superintending 
Providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  protection  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and 
forgiveness  for  all  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  ue  land,  and 
during  the  captivities  which  might  ensue.*  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a  minute 
description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.'  It  retained  its  pristine 
splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  when  3ii&9iak  king 
of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple^;  and  after  undergoing  subsequent  profanationsr  and  pillages, 
this  stupendous  building  was  finally  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or 
before  Christ,  584.  (2  Kings  xxv.  13—15.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins,  being 
rebuilt  by  ZerubbabeP,  but  with  vastly  inferior  and  diminished 
glory ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who  had  beheld 
the  former  structure  in  all  its  grandeur.  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second 
temple  was  profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837, 
B.G.  163);  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  and 
erected  tne  image,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
In  this  condition  it  contmued  three  years  (2  Mace  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  Maccab»us  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices 
and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.m.  3840,  B.C.  160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing  or  rather 
gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which  had  become  decayed 
in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  for  nine  years  employed  eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magni- 
tude, splendour,  and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Jose- 
phus  calls  it  a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been 

>  In  the  year  of  the  world  3001 ;  before  Christ  999. 
'  Hales's  Chronology,  toL  ii  p.  393. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  description  of  what  the  first  temple  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  in  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 168. 

*  In  the  year  of  the  world  3033;  before  Christ  967.  1  Kings  xrr.  25,  26.  2  Chron.  xii  9. 

*  Ezra  i Ti.    Josephos,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  zi.  c.  4. 
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seen  or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude^ 
and  also  for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  the 
universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity.^  But  though  Herod  accomplished 
his  original  desi^  in  the  time  aboye  specified,  yet  the  Jews  continued 
to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expending  the  sacred  treasure  in  annexing 
additional  buildings  to  it :  so  that  they  might  ¥rith  ^reat  propriety 
assert  that  their  temple  had  been  f<Hrty  and  six  years  m  building.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  yenerable  edifice,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  tem|de  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
the  &bric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  called  The 
Temple,  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  several 
courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Israelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous 
chambers  and  rooms  which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and 
each  of  which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  remark  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the 
temple  was  actually  done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To 
this  infinite  number  of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  dis- 
posed our  Lord  refers  (John  xiv.  2.):  and  by  a  very  striking  and 
magnificent  simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  numer- 
ous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Father's  house 
containedf  and  which  were  prepared  for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
ri^teous.  The  imagery  is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy,  when 
considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  un- 
frequently  called  his  Father's  house. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after  ihe  cap- 
tivity, and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  respects  from  timt 
erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and  magni- 
ficent than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in  five  remarkable 
things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the  first :  —  these  were  the 
ark  and  mercy-seat, —  the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  holy  of  holies,  —  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which 
had  been  first  kindled  from  heaven, — the  urim  and  thummim, — and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
lory,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 

^viour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  HaggaL  (iL  9.)    Both,  how- 

>  De  BeiL  Jad.  lib.  tL  c.  4.  §  8. 

'  John  iL  20.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  the  sacred  writer  and 
Josephns.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  are,  **  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building. "  This,  as  Calmet  well  obserr^  is  not  saying  that  Herod  had  employed  fortr- 
six  years  in  erecting  it  Josephus  acquaints  us  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
yet  so  as  not  to  be  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Antiq.  lib. 
XT.  c  14.),  compntinff  fh>m  his  being  declared  king  by  the  Bomans,  or  in  the  fifteenth 
year  (Bell  Jad.  lib.  i.  c  16.X  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Antigonns.  He  finished  it  for 
use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xv.  14.);  but  it  continued  increasing  in  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence through  the  pious  donations  of  the  people  (BelL  Jud.  v.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  it  was  completed,  and  18.000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  senrice  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Albinus.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned  thiity-seven 
years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the  death  of  that  prince,  was  above 
^xteen  years,  added  to  which,  tiie  age  of  Christ,  now  thirty,  gives  forty-»ix  complete 
years.    Calmet*s  Comment,  in  loc 
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ever,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock  encompassed 
by  a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  superstructure  was  not  inferior 
to  this  great  work ;  the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  was  stupendous,  in  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred 
cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white 
stones  of  prodigious  magnitude.' 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the  portico, 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah ;  being  surrounded  by  spacious 
courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
entered  through  nine  magnificent  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Beautiful  Gate  in  Acts  iii.  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all 
the  rest:  it  was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious 
metal  in  ancient  times. 

1.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy  house  and 
the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  op  the  Gentiles;  because 
the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but  were  prohibited  from 
advancing  further:  it  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters,  above  which  were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by 
pillars  of  white  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five 
jind  twenty  cubits  in  height  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon's 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had 
originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits  high, 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  make 
it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended  building :  and  as  this  terrace  was 
the  only  work  of  Solomon's  that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the 
piazza  which  stood  upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here 
it  was  that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x. 
23.)^;  and  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  glorified 
God  before  all  the  people.^  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  superb  portico  is 
termed  the  Royal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who  represents  it  as  the 
noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  to  such  a  prodigious 
height  that  no  one  could  look  down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley 
below  without  being  seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to 
such  an  immeasurable  depth.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  roof  of 
this  portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  TTTspvyiovy  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Satan  tempted 
our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. ;  Luke  iv.  9.)  This 
also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted  that  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27. ; 
Matt  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was  situated  in  the  eastern 
front  of  the  temple,  opposite  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our 
Lord  was  sitting  when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur 
of  its  various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,*  he  s^d,  the 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  §  5.  '  Antiq.  JacL  c.  11.  §  3. 

*  Of  the  same  kind  with  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piazzas,  wore  doabtless  the  five 
porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  2.)  The  pool  was  probably 
a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed  to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multi- 
tude of  diseased  persons  who  ]ay  waiting;  for  a  cure  hy  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those 
waters.    Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  2G7.  (~ 
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time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon  An- 
other. (Matt  xxiv,  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  being  assigned  to 
the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  worship  in  it  them- 
selves, conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully  put  to  profane  uses :  for 
here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and 
also  the  moneychangers,  had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus 
Christ,  awing  tiiem  into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
his  person  and  behaviour,  expeUed  them,  telling  them  that  it  was 
the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  and  that  it  had  a  relative  sanc- 
tity, and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
captains  of  the  temple^  who  were  officers  that  had  the  care  and 
charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  advantage,  and  that  the 
sellers,  to  compensate  themselves  for  what  they  paid  for  their  tables 
and  seats,  made  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  gain ;  and  that  this  circum- 
stance occasioned  its  bein^  called  a  den  of  thieves.*  (Matt.  xxL  12, 
13. ;  Mark  xi.  15—17.;  £uke  xix.  45,  46.) 

2.  Within  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Court  op  the 
Israelites,  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one  being 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men.  The 
Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low 
stone  wall  or  partition,  of  elegant  construction,  on  which  stooa  piUars 
at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing 
that  no  alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place.  To  this  wall  St 
Paul  most  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14. :  But  now  in  Christ 
Jesus,  ye^  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ :  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one  (united  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath  broken  dawn  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us;  having  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances 
by  which,  as  by  the  wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
not  only  kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over  against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing  the  victims 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices.  (Mark  xii.  41.;  John 
viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher  ground  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  into  the 
Inner  or  Metis  Court :  and  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  collectively 
termed  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each 
apart  by  himself,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zechariah  was 
offering  incense  within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  L  10.) 

3.  Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was .  that  of  the  Priests, 
which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubit  in  height 
This  inclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  to  it  the 
people  brought  their  oblations  and  sacrifices :  but  the  priests  alone 
were  permitted  to  enter  it  From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended 
to  the  Temple  strictly  so  called,  which  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  portico,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place. 

(1.)  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive  offerings 
made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuals.     Among  its  other  treasures^ 
»  Dp.  Pcarcc*8  Cummcntary,  vol.  L  on  Matt  xxi.  IS.  (T^OOolp 
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there  was  a  golden  table  giyen  by  Pompey,  together  with  seyeral 
golden  vines  of  exquisite  workmanship  as  well  as  of  immense  size : 
for  Josephus  relates  that  there  were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And 
he  adds^  that  all  around  were  fixed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  These 
votive  offerings^  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distance ;  for  when 
Jesus  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  his  disciples 
called  his  attention  to  tiie  temple^  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  gifts 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  (Luke  xxi.  5.)  Hiis  porch  had  a  very 
lai]^e  portal  or  gate,  which,  instead  of  folding  doors,  was  fumishra 
wim  a  costly  Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically 
denoted  the  universe. 

(2.)  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  finom  the  holy 
of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  whidk  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  veil 
that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion:  thus  emble- 
matically pointing  out  that  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
was  abolished^  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  com- 
municated to  all  mankind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 
(Heb.  X.  19 — 22.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the 
Tabernacle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the  Altar  of 
Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread.     In  the  annexed  engraving 
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18  represented  die  form  of  the  Golden  Cakdle-btick  as  it  was 
actually  carried  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Roman  General 
Titus ;  and  the  following  engniving  exhibits  the  Table  of  Shew* 
Bread,  (on  which  were  placed  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Israel,)  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the 
sacred  trumpets,  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
as  they  were  also  carried  in  the  same  triumph.  They  are  copied 
from  llie  plates  in  Reland's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  ^  the  drayrings  for  which  were  made  at  Rome  towards 
the  close  of  die  seventeenth  century,  when  the  triumphal  Arch  of 
Titus  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  tlum  it  now  is, 
from  the  injuries  of  time  and  weather. 


(3.)  The  Holt  of  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No  person 
was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high  priest,  who  entered  it  once  a 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (Exod.  xxx.  10. ;  Levit  xvL  2. 
15.  34.;  Heb.  ix.  2— 7.)« 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was  infinitely 
surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Temple  or  Sanctuary.  "  Its  ap- 
pearance," according  to  Josephus,  "  had  everythuig  that  could  strike 
the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight :  for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with 
plates  of  ffold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so 
strong  and  dazzling  an  eflulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was 
obliged  to  turn  away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than 
the  splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching,  it 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  for  where 
it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and 
glistering.     On  the  top  it  had  sharp-pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  pre- 

*  Hadr.  Belandus  de  Spoliis  Templi  in  Arcti  Titiano  Boms  conspicuis.  Trajecti  ad 
Bhennm,  1776.  Sva 

'  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  ii.  ch.  1. ;  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iL 
<:h.  1.;  Scbulzii  ArchiBologia  Hebraica,  pp.  204 — 220.;  Beausobre's  and  L'£nfant*s  Intro- 
duction. (Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145— 150.)  Fftreau,  Antiqnitas  He- 
braica, pp.  196—203. ;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp  165 — 172.  f^  r^r^ri]r> 
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vent  any  bird  from  resting  upon  it  and  polluting  it  There  were," 
continues  the  Jewish  historian,  ^^  in  that  building  several  stones  which 
were  forty-five  cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.* 
When  all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclamation 
of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  inmiense  building  at  a  distance : 
Master^  see  what  MANNEB  of  stones  {irorrairoX  \(0oi^  what  very  large 
stones),  and  what  buildings  are  here!  (Mark  xiii.  1.);  and  how 
wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  upon  this,  how  unlikely  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  race  of  men  who  were  then  living  should 
cease  to  exist.  Seest  thou  these  great  buildiiigs  f  There  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  (Mark  xiii. 
2.)*  Lord  Nugent  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  1844)  thus  de- 
scribes some  of  the  largest  of  those  stones  which  formed  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  temple :  "  Dug  up  to  the  foundations  by  Titus,  the  walls 
of  the  temple  area  are  now  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  ancient 
stones.  Some  of  those  ....  in  the  second  tier  from  the  ground  are 
more  than  twenty -five  feet  long;  but  now  disposed  in  the  wall  after 
a  manner  which  shows  that  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt,  not  one  re- 
taining the  position  for  which  it  was  first  hewn,  and  where  in  the 
first  building  it  was  laid.  The  prophecy  has  been  completed  to  the 
very  letter."'  Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to 
the  disciples  at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-seven  years 
after,  it  was  exactly  accomplished ;  and  this  most  magnificent  temple, 
which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  through 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  that  wicked  and  abandoned 
nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Romans  A.  M.  4073  (a.  d.  73\ 
in  the  same  montii,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  on  which 
Solomon's  temple  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 
Both  the  first  and  second  temples  were  contemplated  by  the  Jews 
with  the  highest  reverence.  Of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  first 
temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose  walls  it  was  built,  we  have 
several  instances  in  those  psalms  which  were  composed  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  of  their  profound  veneration  for  the  second 
temple  we  have  repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  "  They 
could  not  bear  any  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said  of 
it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly 
awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to  be 
forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions, 
happening  to  say,  Destroy  this  temple ^  and  in  three  days  lunll  raise  it 
up  again  (John  i.  19.),  it  was  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disrespect, 
designedly  thrown  out  against  the  temple ;  his  words  instantly  de- 
scended into  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several 
years ;  for  upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  they  told  the 
court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able  to  destroy  this 
temple.^     The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had  conceived  against  him 

»  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  1 1 .  §  3.    De  BclL  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §§  1—6. 
«  Dr.  Harwood*8  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  voL  ii.  pp.  159.  161. 
'  Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  ClasKical  and  Sacred,  vol.  it  p.  S3.    London,  1846. 
*  Matt.  xxvi.  61.    **  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to 
build  it  in  three  dayfc."  ^^^^^T^ 
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for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined  had  been  levelled  against  the 
temple,  was  not  softened  by  all  the  affecting  circmnstances  of  that  ex- 
cruciating and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they 
upbraided  him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and 
saying.  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple^  and  buildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself  f  If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  40.)  The  superstitious  veneration,  which  this  people 
had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen. 
When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  superior 
wisdom  and  those  distinguished  gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned 
persons  to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized,  dragged  away, 
and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin«  Here  the  false  witnesses,  whom 
they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said.  This  person  before  you  is  con- 
tinually uttering  the  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred 
place  ^  meaning  the  temple.  This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned. 
A  judicature  composed  of  high  priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

"  Thus,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give  public 
notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having  purified  and  bound 
himself  by  a  religious  vow  ^ong  with  four  other  persons,  declaring 
the  time  when  this  vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he  would  offer  for 
every  one  of  them  at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow 
was  accomplished,  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days 
prescribed  by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see  him  iu 
the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  si^ht  of  such  apprehended  pro- 
fanation, inmiediately  excited  the  popmace,  who  all  at  once  rushed 
upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him,  vehemently  exclaiming.  Men  of 
Israel  help  I  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  against 
the  people  (the  Jews),  and  the  law,  and  this  place;  and,  further,  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place.  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophimus  an 
Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  instantly  concluded  he 
had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  Upon  this  the  whole  city  was 
inunediately  raised ;  all  the  people  at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut 
Being  determined  to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Koman 
tribune,  that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  among  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had  wantonly  profaned  it 
by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify  and  illustrate  the  declaration  of 
Philo ;  that  it  was  certain  and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was 
not  a  Jew  to  set  his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."  ^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture^  that  *^  tibe  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the 

'  Acts  Ti  13.  «  Harwood'8  Introd.  vol  ii.  pp.  166—169. 
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temple^  to  prevent  any  distarbance  during  the  ministration  of  such  an 
immense  number  of  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred, 
when  he  sdid  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him 
to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure :  Ye  have  a  wcUch,  ge 
your  wayy  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can,  (Matt.  xxviL  65.)  Over 
these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in  several 
places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple  (Irrparrjybs  rov  'lepov), 
or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  *  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people, 
the  priests  and  the  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came 
upon  them.'  (Act«  iv.  1,,  v.  25,  26. ;  John  xviii.  12.)  Josephus  men- 
tions such  an  officer."  *  It  should  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  assisting  the  high  priest  in  arresting 
those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Roman  procurator. 

III.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were  erected,  viz. 
one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  which  the  following 
notice  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader :  — 

1.  The  Heliopolitan  Temple,  also  called  the  temple  of  Onias, 
was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by  Onias,  the  son  of 
the  high  priest,  Onias  III. ;  who,  finding  that  no  hope  remained  of  his 
being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dignity  which  had  been  held  by  his  an- 
cestors, fied  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  **  Having 
acquired  great  favour  vrith  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political  and 
military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the  numerous  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  could  have  a  temple  of  their  own,  which 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  monarch,  to  perform  their  religious  services ; 
and  that,  if  such  a  templie  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  in- 
duced to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judsea  was  continually  exposed  to 
the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Bubastis  or  Isis  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan 
nome  (or  district),  over  which  he  was  governor."'  To  the  Jews  he 
justified  his  undertaking,  on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hun- 
dred years  before.'  Accordingly,  the  temple  was  completed  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with  the  high  priest- 
hood ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  Aimished  from  the  descendants  of 
Aaron;  Levites  were  employed  in  the  sacred  services;  and  the  whole 
of  their  religious  worship  was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem.     Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 

'  Tbr  vrpantybv  'kiravop,  Ananias,  the  conimander  of  the  temple.  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  xx. 
c.  6.  §  2.  Belt  JucL  lib.  it  c  17.  §  2.  *h^6pmtfr€s  §ls  r^  'EK€d(ctpow  crparirrotrra,  having 
the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the  temple.  BelL  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c  L7.  §  2.  edit. 
Hudson.  Harwood*s  Introd.  voL  ii  p.  169.  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  L  eh.  xL 
§  1.  ch.  ix.  I  4. 

'  Jtihn's  Hist  of  Hebr.  Commonwealdi,  voL  I  p.  S48. 

*  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators  ooncernfaiff  the  in- 
terpretation of  Isa.  xix.  18, 19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above  alluded  to.  See  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's learned  note  on  these  Terses,  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  pp.  169 — 178. 
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fiions  than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem^  it  was  made  conformable  to  the 
latter  in  every  respect  except  that  a  golden  lamp  suspended  by  a  golden 
chain  was  substituted  for  a  candlestick*  It  was  also  adorned  with 
votive  gifts.  This  temple  continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it  Accordingly, 
it  was  shut  up,  and  fimdly  destroyed.  This  occurrence  took  place 
three  hundrea  and  forty-three  years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.^ 
In  2  Mace.  L  1 — 9.  there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
to  those  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gebizih  was  erected  by  SanbaUat, 
under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the  use  of  the  Soma 
ritans ;  who  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
pretended  that  they  were  of  the  stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  iJiat  their  mountain  was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.  (Upon 
this  principle  the  Samaritan  woman  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
John  iv.  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh  the  first 
high  priest  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebmlt  by  the  Samaritans,  between 
whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted  the  bitterest  animosity.'  Repre- 
sentations of  this  temple  are  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of 
Sichem  or  Neapolis.* 


SECT.  in. 

or  THS  mOH  PLACES,  Ain>  PB08BU0HJB,  OR  OBATOBIBt  GW  THE  JEWS. 

L  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a  former 
section,  frequent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  places  of 
worship,  called  High  Plages,  which  were  in  use  both  before  and  after 
the  buUdin^  of  the  temple.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  devo- 
tion of  maimind  seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and 
mountains,  not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally  fitted 
for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kindled  a  certain 
sacred  dread  id  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  certain  that  nothiDg 
was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  than  altars  surrounded  by  groves  and 
trees,  which  made  the  place  veir  shady  and  delightful  in  those  hot 
countries.  The  idolaters  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  generally 
worshipped  the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten 
and  confine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within  walls, 
and  tlierefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  hills  and  mountains,  as 
the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ;  and  when  in  later  times 
they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  temples,  yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept 
them  open-roofed.  Nay,  the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped 
the  true  God,  generally  built  tiiieir  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove 
of  trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the  religious 
in  those  days*     When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beersheba,  in  the  plains  of 

>  Joeephns,  Ant  JacL  lib.  xiiL  c.  3.    BelL  Jad.  lib.  Tii  e.  10.    Schubdi  ArduaoL  Hebr. 
pp.  221,  222.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  203. 

*  JoMphui,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  z.  c.  S.  §§  2^4.  lib.  xiii.  c  9.  §  1. 
'  Schokii  ArducoL  Hebr.  p.  221.    Tareati,  Ant  Hebr.  p.  229. 
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Alamre^  it  is  said.  He  planted  a  grove  there,  and  called  upon  tlie 
name  of  the  LoRD  the  everlasting  God  (Gen*  xxL  33.),  and  doubtless 
that  was  the  place  to  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for 
public  worship.* 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  as 
thej  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much  the  fitter  for  the 
exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the  commission  of  the  obscene 
and  horrid  practices  that  were  usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  Kings 
XV.  12. ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.)  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded 
of  the  Israelites  (who  in  thb  respect  imitated  the  heathens)  that  they 
secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that  they  set  up  images 
and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there 
burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places,  and  wrouglU  wickedness  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord,  as  did  the  heathen.  (2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this 
account,  therefore,  God  expressly  commanded  the  Israelites  utterly 
to  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land 
they  should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills ;  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their  oblations 
to  that  place  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut  xiL  2 — 15.) 
Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the 
heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord.  (Deut  xvi.  21.)  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  after  God  should  fix 
upon  a  place  for  his  public  worship,  it  was  entirely  imlawful  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God 
did  choose ;  so  that  atxer  the  buildSng  of  the  temple,  the  prohibition 
of  high  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerning  the  sacrificing 
in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for  their  disobe- 
dience to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon  high  places  and  in 
groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2  Kings  xv.  35.),  and  for 
not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the  heathens,  where  their  idol  gods 
were  worshipped,  which  by  that  command  and  in  many  other  places 
of  Scripture  (Numb,  xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to 
do ;  —  that  the  prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  reproached  the 
Israelites.  We  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides 
that  of  Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificing,  as  well  as  other 
less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are  not  condemned.  Thus, 
Samuel,  upon  the  uncertidn  abode  of  the  ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  de- 
votion for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar 
there,  and  sacrificed  upon  it.  (1  Sam.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also 
built  an  altar  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock 
(Judg.  vi.'25,  26.);  and  the  tabernacle  itself*  was  removed  to  the 
high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxL  29.) 
But  all  this  was  before  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was  the  first 
fixed  place  that  GK)d  appointed  for  his  public  worship ;  after  which 
other  places  for  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  botli  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices  upon 
these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  built,  will  evidently 

*  Many  ancient  nations  used  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods  upon  high 
placte  and  mountains.  See  the  examples  adduced  in  Burder's  Oriental  literature,  yoI.  i. 
p.  233. 
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appear  by  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ;  for  (not  to  men- 
tion Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel^  whose 
professed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion^ 
and  who  had  peculiar  priests  whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the 
groves,  1  Kings  xviiL  19.)  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
—  even  such  of  them  as  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance 
of  the  law,  —  are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  them  of  destroying  these  hi^h 
places.  No  sooner  had  Behoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  after  tne 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strengthened  himself  in  his 
kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Judah  did  evil  in  t?ie  eight  of  the  Lord, 
and  built  them  high  places  and  images,  and  graves  on  every  high  hill, 
and  under  every  green  tree,  (1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  the  exemplary  sovereigns,  -4^  and  Jehoshaphat,  indeed,  it  is 
recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  3.,  XV.  16.,  xvii.  6.);  but  Jehoshaphat's  son  and  successor, 
Jehoram,  is  said  to  have  made  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(2  Chron.  xxL  11.)  And  though  Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well, 
yet  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous 
courtiers,  who  served  groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he 
gave  a  permission  for  tbat  purpose;  for,  after  making  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  and  then  they  left  the  house  of 
God.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reign  of  Amaziah  the 
son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  on  the  high  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ;  and  though  Uzziah  his 
son  is  said  to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet 
this  exception  appears  against  h\m,^  that  the  high  places  were  not 
removed,  but  the  people  still  sacrificed  there  (2  Kings  xv.  3,  4.) ;  the 
same  observation  is  made  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah  who  succeeded  him  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
piety :  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down 
the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.^  which  his  son  Manasseh  again  built  up. 
(2  Kings  xxL  2.)  At  lengtn  good  kin^  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous 
tor  the  true  religion,  utterly  cleared  me  land  from  the  high  places 
and  groves,  and  purged  it  nrom  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  succeeding 
reigns  before  tiie  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah.^ 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  prohioition  relating  to  high  places  and  groves, 
which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  sacrificing  tiiere, 
did  on  any  account  extend  to  the  prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devo- 
tion, particularly  prayer,  in  any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the 
high  places  and  groves  of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be 
rased)  only  excepted.  For  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
prayers  are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  per- 
formed with  tiiat  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.     And  therefore  it 

■  Home's  Hisl.  of  the  Jews,  voL  ii.  pp.  161 — 166.    CrozaH's  Scripture  Politicks,  pp.  90 
—99. 
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was  that  in  many  places  of  Judaea^  both  before  and  after  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jewish  and  other  his- 
tories of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and  resorted  to  only  for 
that  end,  called  PROSEUcaa:  or  Oratobies. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  JudaBa  (and  it 
should  seem  in  retired  mointainous  or  elevated  places^  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city,  inhabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Jews :  and  it  appears  that  in  heathen  countries  they  were 
erected  in  sequestered  retreats,  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia^  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  side,  (Actsxvi.  13, 14, 15.)* 

It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these  proseucha} 
were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  following  section),  or  distinct  edifices  from  the  latter.  Both 
Josephus  and/Philo,  to  whom  we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have 
considered  them  as  synonymous;  and  with  them  agree  Grotius, 
Emesti,  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner  * ;  but  Calmet,  Drs. 
Prideaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  ^hown  that  l^bough  thev  were 
nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded  by  Philo  and 
Josephus,  yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference  between  them ;  the 
synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the  proseuchse  were  without  the 
walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and  (particularly  in  heathen  countries) 
were  usually  erected  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore 
(Acts  xvi.  13.),  without  any  covering  but  galleries  or  the  shade  of 
trees.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  the  proseuchae  were  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open  courts, 
in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  firom  Jerusalem 
might  offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or  of  the  tabernacle.  In  the  syna- 
gogues, he  farther  observes,  the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public 
K)nns,  while  the  proseuchss  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions : 
and  fix>m  the  oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in 

Erayer,  being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vL  12.),  it  is  highly  pro- 
able  that  these  proseuchae  were  the  same  as  the  high  places,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament' 

>  Josephns  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicamassns,  permitting  the  Jews  to 
erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms:  —  **  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who 
are  wUling,  both  men  and  women,  do  observe  the  sabbaths  and  p^orm  sacred  rites  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law,  and  build  proseucha  by  the  sea-side,  according  to  die  custom  qf 
their  country;  and  if  any  man,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  give  them  anj  hin- 
derence  or  diitarbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  citj.      Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  §  28. 

'  Philo  de  L^atione  ad  Caiom,  p.  1011.  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  §  54.  Juvenal,  Sat. 
iiL  14.  Grotios,  Whitby,  and  Doddridge,  on  Luke  vi  12.  Emesti  Institutio  Interpretis 
Novi  Testament!,  pp.  363,  364.  edit  4ta.  1792.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  book  i  c  3.  §  3. 
Dr.  Harwood's  Litroduction  to  the  New  Testament^  voL  ii  pp.  171 — 180. 

'  Dr.  Hammond  on  Lukevl  12.  and  Acts  xvL  13—16.  Oalmet's  Diet  voce  Broseucha 
Frideaiiz*i  Connection,  part  i  book  vi  sub  anno  444.  vol  I  pp.  887 — 890.  edit  1720. 
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Form  of  a  Stnaqooub  Boll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

I.  The  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  whicli  the  Jews  assembled 
for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  in- 
structions. Though  frequency  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  their  origin  is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  tabernacle  or 
temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tfiat  the  Jews  were  restricted  to  any 
particular  place  for  the  performance  of  other  exercises  of  devotion. 
Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jehovah  were  sung  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  tibe  more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  fre- 
quented on  sabbath-days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion and  prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.,  xix.  18—  24. ;  2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived  of  the 
solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the  house  of  some 
prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  to  his  own  family,  and  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
(Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and  xx.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  18.)  At  length 
these  domestic  congregations  became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a 
regular  order  of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced*  Philo  * 
thinks  these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphaned, 
their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Asmonaean 
princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected,  and  were  soon  greatly 
multiplied;  though  in  Alexandria,  and  other  foreign  places  where  the 
Jews  were  dispersed,  they  were  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity.* 
There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  4.  8. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  frequent,  that 


>  Philo,  De  Vita  MosU,  lib.  iil  p.  685. 
*  JoMphiu,  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  yiL  c.  8.  §  8. 
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they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in  Judsea ;  but  the  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a  town^  unless  there  were  ten 
persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty 
synagogues  are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem^  previously  to 
its  capture  and  destruction  by  the  Bomans.  In  the  evangelical  his- 
tory we  find,  that  wherever  die  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more 
synagogues,  constructed  afler  those  at  Jerusalem :  hence  we  find,  in 
Acts  vi.  9.,  synagogues  belonging  to  the  Alexandrians,  the  Asiatics, 
the  Cilicians,  the  Libertines,  and  the  Cyrenians,  which  were  erected 
for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of  those  countries  or  cities,  as  should 
happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagc^e  of  the  Libebtines,  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned,  whether  these  Liber- 
tines were  the  children  of  freed  men  (Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or 
African  Jews  from  the  city  or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina, 
near  Carthage.  The  former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and 
Vitringa;  the  latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  com- 
mentator in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century)  by  Professor  Gerdes, 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Bomans  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Liberti  and  the  LiberttnL  The  Libertus  was  one  who  had 
been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom  * ;  the  Libertinus  was  the  son 
of  a  Libertus.*  But  this  distinction  in  after  ages  was  not  strictly 
observed;  and  Libertinus  also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  but 
made  free,  in  opposition  to  Ingenuus  or  one  bom  free?  Whether  the 
Libertirdy  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  having  been 
made  slaves  to  the  Bomans  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty  ^,  and  in 
remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  themselves  Libertini,  and  formed 
a  synago^e  by  themselves,  is  differently  conjectured  by  the  learned. 
It  is  prm>able,  that  the  Jews  of  Gyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected 
synagogues  at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  coimtries,  as  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
other  nations,  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  countrymen 

'  Ciyes  Bomani  sunt  liberti,  qui  yindicU,  censu  aat  testamento,  nullo  jure  impediente, 
maniunissi  sant.    Ulpian.  tit  i  §  6. 

*  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Saetonins  conoeming  CUadios,  who,  he 
sajs,  was  ignarus  temporibiis  Appii,  et  deinceps  aUqaamdia  Libertinos  dictos,  non  ipsoa, 
qui  manomitterentar,  sed  ingenaos  ex  his  procreatos.  In  yita  Clandii,  cap.  24  §  4.  p.  7S. 
Pitisci. 

'  Quintilian.  de  Institatione  Oratoria,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  246.  edit  Gibson,  1693.  Qai 
servus  est,  si  manumittatuc,  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.  Institat.  lib.  i  tit  t.  Libertini  sunt, 
qai  ex  justa  senritute  manomissi  sunt  Tit  iy.  Ingenaos  est  is,  qui  statiin  at  natas  est, 
liber  est;  siye  ex  daobus  ingenuis  matrimonio  aditas  est,  siye  ex  libertinis  daobas,siYe  ex 
altero  libertino,  et  altero  ingenao. 

*  Of  these  there  were  great  nombers  at  Rome.  Tacitas  informs  us  ( AnaL  lib.  iL  cap.  85.) 
that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  superstition,  as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at 
one  time,  bj  order  of  Tiberius,  into  Sardinia;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italj,  if 
they  did  not  abjure,  by  a  certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  yita  Tibmi,  cap.  36.  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  Ub^  xyiii.  cap.  3.  §  5.  edit  Hayerc)  mentions  the  same  fiict  And  Philo 
(Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  785.  C.  edit  Colon.  1613)  speaks  of  a  good  part  of  the  city  beyond 
the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertini,  luiying  been  brought  to  Rome 
as  captives  and  sUyes,  but,  being  made  free  by  their  masters,  were  permitted  to  liye  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rites  and  customs. 
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in  London;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same;  and  because 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Ltbertini,  their  synagogue  was 
ther^ore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

In  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that  the  Liber- 
tines derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina,  a  city  in  Africa, 
it  is  urged  tliat  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  Aifiepru/os^  says, 
that  it  was  Si'OfjM  idvovs^  a  national  appellative ;  and  tliat  the  Glossa 
interlinearisy  of  which  Nicholas  de  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes, 
has,  over  the  word  Libertini,  e  regiane,  denoting  tiiat  they  were  so 
styled  from  a  country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ference with  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  anno  41 1,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina  ;  and  in  the  acts  of  the 
Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is  mention  oiJantmrius 
gratia  Dei  episcopus  sanctts  ecclesuB  LibertinensiSy  Januarius,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Libertina;  and  therefore 
Fabricius  in  his  Geographical  Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has 
placed  Libertina  in  miat  was  called  Africa  propria^  or  tiie  procon- 
sular province  of  Africa.  Now,  as  all  tihe  other  people  of  the  several 
sjmLgogaea,  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  called  from 
the  places  whence  they  came,  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  Libertines  were 
denominated  in  like  manner ;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians, 
who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the  Libertines  in  tiiat  cata- 
logue, the  supporters  of  this  opinion  think  it  probable,  tiiat  they  also 
belonged  to  the  same  country.  But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
tiiat  there  were  any  natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties.  On  tiie  contrary,  as  it  is 
well  known  that,  only  about  15  years  before,  ^eat  numbers  of 
Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from  Rome, 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by  Luke  were  of  the 
latter  description,  especially  as  his  account  is  corroborated  by  two 
Boman  historians. 

11.  It  does  not  appear  frx)m  the  New  Testament  that  tiie  syna- 
gogues had  any  peculiar  Fobm.  The  building  of  them  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.) ;  and  they  were  erected  within  or 
without  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated  place,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  proeeuch»  by  being  roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an 
altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which  the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and 
on  the  east  side  there  was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
law  was  deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  tliat  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  who  occupied  the  easternmost 
rows  of  seats :  which,  as  being  placed  nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted 
the  more  holy,  and  hence  they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synaaogue ;  which  the  Pharisees  affected,  and  for 
which  our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt  xxiii.  6.)  A  similar 
precedent  seems  to  nave  crept  into  the  places  of  worship  even  of 
the  very  nrst  Christians,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  apostie  James  (ii.  3.)  against  the  undue  preference  that 
was  given  to  the  rich.  The  women  were  separated  from  the  men, 
and  sat  in  a  gallery  inclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  dis- 
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tinotly  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue^  without  them- 
selves being  exposed  to  view.* 

in.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in  every  syna- 
gogue certain  Officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  tiie 
duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed  therein.  The  following 
officers  are  mentioned,  or  referred  to,  in  the  New  Testament : — 

1.  The  ^kor)(iawatfwyo9tOT  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue.  (Luke  xiii.  14. 
Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii«  15.,  collated  with  Mark  v. 
22.,  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  several  of  these  rulers  in  a 
synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  gave  permission 
to  persons  to  preacL  They  were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and 
respectable  for  their  learning  and  probity ;  and  they  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they  judged  to  be  rebellious 
against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  which  circumstance  Christ  forewarned 
his  disciples  that  they  should  be  scourged  in  the  synagogues.  (Matt. 
X.  17.^ 

2.  Next  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  was  an  officer,  whose 
province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to  God  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation. By  Jewish  writers  we  are  informed  that  he  was  called 
Sheliach  ZibboTy  that  is,  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  coi^egation ; 
because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke  to  God  for  them.  In  allusion 
to  this  officer,  probably,  in  Bev.  iL  iii.  the  presiding  ministers  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  termed  angels  or  messengers. 

3.  The  Reader y  or  Chazan,  who  was  either  a  stated  officer  or  one 
especially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  His  duty  was  to  read  in  Hebrew, 
out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  proper  lesson  for  the  day.  The 
office  of  reader  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  was  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iv.  16.) 

4.  The  'Tirrfpirrjfy  or  Minister,  mentioned  in  Luke  iv.  20.  was  an 
inferior  attendant  or  servant  of  the  synagogue.  He  had  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  books ;  which  he  produced  from  the  chest  wherein  they 
were  kept,  delivered  to  the  reader,  from  whom  he  received  them  back, 
and  returned  them  to  their  proper  place  of  deposit. 

IV.  The  Sbbyige  of  the  synagogue  was  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

1.  The  people  being  seated,  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  congre- 
gation first  offered  up  the  Public  Prayers,  the  people  rising  from  meir 
seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion.  (Matt.  v.  5. ;  Mark 
xi.  25., ;  Luke  xviii.  11.  13.)  According  to  Dr.  !Prideaux,  the  Jews 
had  litui^es,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  synagogue 
worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers  are  the  shemoneh 
£SB£H,  or  the  eighteen  prayers,  which,  according  to  the  rabbins,  were 
composed  and  instituted  by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  lan- 
guage after  the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms 

*  In  some  yery  ancient  synagogaes,  as  at  Carpentras  and  Avignon  (in  the  south  of 
France),  it  appears  that  the  women  occupied  the  lowest  story,  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building,  and  the  men  the  second  and  third  story.  In  these  cases  the  middle  of  the  area 
of  the  second  floor  was  covered  by  an  iron  frame,  which  had  apertures  large  enough  to 
allow  the  women  to  see  the  roll  of  the  law  exposed,  and  to  hear  the  service,  luthough  they 
were  not  exposed  to  view  [For  this  note  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  late 
learned  Jew,  Mr.  A.  Asher,  of  Berlin.] 
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borrowed  from  other  languages^  might  be  able  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such  is  the 
account  which  Miumonides  gives^  out  of  the  Gemara^  of  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  liturgies ;  and  the  eighteen  collects,  in  particular,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Imshna.  However,  some  better  evidence  than  that 
of  the  talmudical  rabbles  is  requisite,  in  order  to  prove  their  liturgies 
to  be  of  so  high  an  antiquity ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers, 
as  Dr.  Prideaux  acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is  evi- 
•  dent  they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  temple  nor  sacrifice; 
since  the  seventeenlli  collect  prays,  that  God  would  restore  his  wor- 
ship to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and  make  haste,  with  fervour  and 
love,  to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel*,  &c  They  could  not, 
therefore,  be  the  composition  of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  com- 
mission fVom  Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Judsra.,  till  more  than  fifty  years 
after  the  second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue  worship 
were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  number  of  which  was  subsequently  increased.  To  the 
eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned,  another  was  added,  a  short  time 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Babbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It 
is  directed  agdnst  apostates  and  heretics,  under  which  appellations 
are  designated  all  Christians,  whether  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent. 
This  additional  prayer  is  now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number 
is  nineteen.  They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  excep- 
tion, who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  public,  at  the 
synagogue,  or  at  tneir  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  them,  they  are  subjoined, 
at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  Reading  of  the 
Kirioth'Shema,  which  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scripture,  viz., 
Deut  vi.  6—9. ;  Deut  xi.  13 — 21. ;  Numb.  xv.  37—41.  As  the  first 
of  these  portions  commences  with  tiie  word  shenuiy  that  is,  hear,  they 
are  collectively  termed  the  Shema,  and  tiie  reading  of  them  is  called 
Kirioth-Shema,  or  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or  recital 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  several  prayers  and  benedictions ;  and, 
next  to  the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  believing  the 
commands  in  Deut  vi  7.  and  xi  19.  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation, 
repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning  and  evening.' 

'  The  fifth,  tenth,  deventh,  and  fourteenth  collects  hare  the  same  allasion  and  reference 
SB  the  leventeenth.  See  the  original  prayers  in  Maimonides  de  Ordine  Precum,  or  in  Yi- 
tringa  (de  Sjnag.  retere,  lib.  iil  part  iL  cap.  14.  pp.  1033—1038.)  who  observes  that  the 
Taliimdists  will  hare  the  serenteenth  collect,  which  prajs  for  Uie  restoration  of  the  temple 
worship,  (redac  ministerinm  Leviticmn  in  Adytum  Domus  tus,  as  he  translates  it,)  to 
have  been  usuallj  recited  by  the  king  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  whidi  is 
rach  an  absurdity  that  it  confotes  itself,  and  shows  how  little  the  Jewish  traditions  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  and  use  of  their  liturgies  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

'  Sm  pp.  285^288^  tfi^r^ 

'  Before  the  modem  Jews  come  to  the  Eirioth-Shema,  the  following  prayer  is  ofiered 
*"  for  their  in-gath«ring  from  the  four  cofners  of  the  ea^th:** — **  And  bring  us  in  peace 
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3.  The  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  was  the  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  included  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
and  portions  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-tfoee,  according  to  the  Maso- 
rets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth  or  sections :  for 
the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of  fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The 
Jews,  therefore,  in  their  division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioth  or  sec- 
lions,  had  a  respect  to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second 
or  third,  and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Paraschd  or  section  to  every  Sab- 
bath ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty-three  or  fifty-four 
sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths,  by  reading  two  shorter 
ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion.  They  be^an  the  course 
of  reading  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather, 
indeed,  on  the  Sabbath  day  before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last 
course  of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course ;  that 
so,  as  the  rabbles  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them  to  God  of  being 
weary  of  reading  his  law. 

(2.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings  are 
termed  Haphtoroth.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  conquered  the  Jews 
about  the  year  163  before  the  Christian  »ra,  he  prohibited  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of  deatL  The  Jews, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  word  of  God, 
selected  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings^f(y-/ottr  portions, 
which  were  termed  haphtobas  n^ilOBTi  (HaPHTOBoTH),  from  "tOD 
(paToB),  he  dismissed,  let  loose,  opened — for  though  the  Law  was 
dismissed  from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  tnem  by  the  edict 
of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  ike  prophetic  toritings,  not  being  under 
the  interdict,  were  left  open  ;  and  therefore  they  used  them  in  place 
of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  primi- 
tive Christians  adopted  theirs,  of  reading  a  lesson  every  Sabbath  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  following  tables  ezhibit  the 
paraschioth  or  sections  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of 
the  prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they  have 
been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Asmonssans  or  Macca- 
bees, and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the  various  synagogues 
belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German 
Jews. 

from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  aod  lead  iu  in  safety  to  our  land:  for  thon  art  a  God 
working  salvation,  and  thou  hast  chosen  us  fh>m  ererj  nation  and  tongue,  and  thon  hast 
drawn  ns  near  to  thy  Great  Name  for  ever  with  faithMness.  We  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
and  are  united  unto  thee  with  love.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord,  who  chooseth  his  people 
Israel  through  love." — "  When  thej  come  to  this  prayer,  they  collect  the  fringes  from  the 
four  corners  of  the,7Vi/»</k**  (a  vestment  with  fringes  at  the  four  comers),  between  the 
little  finger  and  the'next  to  it,  and  hold  it  opposite  to  the  heart,  in  supoosed  accordance 
with  the  injunction  in  Dent  vi.  6.  (^And  theae  worda  which  I  command  thee  shaU  be  in  or 
upon  thine  heart)  And  they  are  held  so  during  the  repetition  of  the  Kirioth-Shema. 
When  they  come  to  the  passage.  And  thou  shalt  bind  Aem  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
thejf  ahaU  be  asfrontkte  between  thine  eyes  (Dent  vi  8.)>  they  touch  both  phylacteries,  and 
kiss  their  hands  in  the  place  where  they  touched  the  phylacteries:  and  whenever  they  repeat 
the  word  Zuzoth^  or  fringes,  they  touch  their  eyes  with  the  fringes,  and  then  kiss  tnem."— 
Mar^oliouth's  **  Fundamental  Principles  of  Modem  Judaism  investigated,"  pp.  81,  82. 
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A  Table  of  the  PARASCHIOTH,  or  Sbctions  of  the  Law,  as  bead 

IK  THE   DIFFEBENT  JEWISH   StNAOOQUES  FOB  BYEBT   SaBBATH  OF  THE 

Ybab.' 


GENESIS. 


Sbct.    I.    TX*XCr\l  Berethith, 

ii.    ro  rmn  Toledoth  QOAcb, 
lii.    "p  in  Lee  lee*, 
IT.    in*^Vwycrm, 

vnm  'Tf  Chaly  Surab,  - 

m^  Toledoth, 


VI. 

▼u. 

TiiL 

ix. 

X. 

zi. 
xii. 


wri  Vaijetse. 
HTtn  Vaiyisblach, 
awn  Vaivetbeh 
Fpo  Mikkets, 

ban  "  •  •      ' 


3vn  Vaivetbeb, 
-^  *'ikket», 
-      ,,  Myimtb, 
*nn  Vayecbei, 


I  VaiyU 


EXODUS. 


Xlll. 
ZIT. 
XT. 
XTI. 

XTlll. 


XXI. 

xxii. 
xxiii. 


XXlT. 
XXT. 

XXTI. 
XXTli. 

xxTiii. 
xxix. 


xxxii. 


niov  Sbemotb, 

inw  Vaera, 

rmo  bM  M3  Bo  el  Paradh, 

m03  Besbolacb, 

Y1n»  Yitbro,     - 

onDDVO  Mubpatim,     - 

rvayyn  Temmmb, 

msn  TetsaTeb, 

Mvn  ^  Kei  tUsa, 

Vpn  Vaiyakhel, 

*TipD  Pekndey, 


LEVITICUS. 


Hipn  Vaififa*.     ^     - 
ns  vn^  VatyikrATsMi, 
>3^«  Sbemini, 
riin  Tasrili, 
riSD  Metsort, 
nio  nnH  Acbarey  Motb, 
D* Vip  Kedtuhim, 
noH  Emor,     - 
^S^'VTS  Bebar  Sinai,    • 
TpTQ  Bechukkotai,      - 


NUMBERS. 


xxxiT. 

XXXT. 

XXXTi. 
XXXTil. 

xxxTiii. 


xl. 

xli. 

xUL 

xUil. 


ZllT. 

ZlT. 

xlTi. 

xlTii. 

xlTiii. 

xUx* 

L 

U. 

m. 

lui. 
Ut. 


naiDl  Bemidbar, 
MV3  Naso, 

Tpbym  BebaAlotica,    - 
TTTP  Shelacb, 
rnp  Koracb, 
TOn  Chukkatb, 
03  Balak, 
Dns^D  Pincbat, 
nilDO  Mattoth, 
'yoo  Mas^,     - 


i.  1.  to  Ti.  8. 

Ti.d.toxi.as. 
xii.  l.toxTii.87. 
XTtiL  1.  to  xxii.  84. 
xxiii.  1.  to  XXT.  18. 
XXT.  19.  to  xxTiii.  9. 
xxTiii.  lO.toxxxii.8. 
xxxii.  4.  to  XXXTi.  48. 
xxxTii.  Ltoxl.SS. 
xli.  I.  to  xliT.  17. 
xliT.  18.toxlTii.97 
xlTii.98.tol.96. 


i.l.tOTi.  1. 
Ti.  9.  to  ix.  85. 
X.  1.  to  xiii.  16. 
xiii.  17.  to  XTii.  16. 
XTiii.  l.toxx.96. 
xxi.l.toxxiT.  18. 
XXT.  1.  to  xxTii.  19. 
xxTii.90.toxxx.  10. 
XXX.  ll.toxxxiT.  85. 
XXXT.  l.to  xxxTiii.  90. 
xxxTiii.  91.  to  xl.  88. 


i.LtoTi.7. 
Ti.  8.t0Tiii.  86. 
ix.l.toxi.47. 
xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 
xiT.  1.  to  XT.  8S. 
XTi.  1.  to  XTiii.  80. 
xix.  1.  to  XX.  97. 
xxL  1.  to  xxiT.  98. 
XXT.  1.  to  xxtL  9. 

XXTL  &  to  XXTU.  84. 


i.  1.  to  iT.  90. 
iT.91.tOTii.89. 
Tiii.  l.toxii.  16. 
xiii.  1.  to  XT.  41. 
XTI.  1.  toxTiii.d9. 
xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1. 
xxii.  9.  to  XXT.  9. 

XXT.  10.  to  XXX.  1. 

XXX.9.  toxxxii.49. 
xxxiiL  1.  to  XXXTi.  8. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


tr-Ol  Debarim, 

pnivn  Vaethcbanan, 

bp]>  Ekeb, 

mn  Reeb,         -  - 

DnDBO  Sbopbetin, 

MSn  Tetse, 

wan  Tabaa. 

D*333  Nitsabim, 

•rtn  Vaiyelec, 

yynnfn  Haasina, 

vomm  nnn  Vesot  HabanM»b,    - 


i.  1.  to  iii.  99. 
iii.93.toTii.ll. 
Tii.  19.toxL95. 
xi.  96.  to  XTi.  17. 
XTi.  18.  toxxi.9. 
xxi.  10.  to  XXT.  19. 
xxTi.l.  toxxix.8. 
xxix.9.  toxxx.90. 
xxxi.  1.  toxxxi.80. 
xxxii.  l.to  xxxii.  69. 
xxxiii.l.  to  xxxiT.  19. 


This  and  tbe  following  table  are  copied  from  Dr.  A  Clarke's  Commentaiy  on  Deut 
m..,  who  statea  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  diyisions  in  the  best  Masoretic  Bibles, 
from  which  oar  common  English  Bibles  in  some  cases  will  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On 
the  aboTe  tables.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of 
the  law  that  are  read  eTery  sabbath,  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtoroth,  or  sections 
from  the  prophets ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  in  scTeral 
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A  Table  of  the  HAPHTOROTH,  or  Sbotions  of  the  P&ophsts^  ai 

READ  IN   THE   DIFFERENT  JeWISH  SYNAGOGUES  FOR  EYERT  SaBBATH  OF 

THE  Year. 


PortufTuete  and  Italian  Jews, 

Gemutn  and  Dutch  Jew^ 

SSOT.  i. 

Isa.  xlii.  5-41. 

. 

• 

. 

Isa.  xlii.  5-45.  xliii.  10. 

ii. 

Isa.  liv.  1—10. 

. 

• 

. 

Isa.  Uv.  1-17.  Iv.  1-6. 

iii. 

Isa.  xl.  27-81.  xli.  1—16. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

iv. 

9  Kings  iv.  1— 18. 

• 

- 

- 

9  Kings  iv.  1-87. 

T. 

1  King!  i.  1-81. 
Mal.i.l-14.ii.  1— 7. 

• 

« 

- 

Ditto. 

vi. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

rii. 

Ho8.xi.7-l«.xii.l— 11. 

• 

. 

• 

Ditto. 

Tiii. 

Obad.i.1-41. 

• 

• 

• 

Hos.  Xli.  19-14.  ziii.  1—16. 

iz. 

Amosii.l— 16.ii«.l— a 

. 

• 

. 

Ditto. 

z. 

1  Kings  iii.  15-0.  ir.l. 

• 

• 

« 

Ditto. 

xi. 

Exck.  xxxrii.  16-88. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xit 

1  Kings  ii.l-lS.       - 

• 

" 

" 

Ditto. 

ziii. 

Jer.i.  1— 19.ii.l-«. 

Isa.xzviL6.tozziz.98. 

zir. 

Esek.  xxTiii.  85.  to  zziz.  81. 

• 

• 

. 

Ditto. 

XT. 

Jer.  xlri.  l»-^88. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

XV'l. 

Judg.  T.  1—81. 

« 

• 

• 

Judg.  iv.4.  to  T.  1—81. 

xvii. 

Isa.  vi.  1-81. 

• 

• 

- 

Isa.  vl.  1-18.  vii.  1-6.  iz.6, 7. 

»    xriii. 

95,96. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xix. 

1  Kings  V.  12-18.  vi.  1-18. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

XX. 

Ezek.  xliii.  10-27. 

• 

• 

. 

Ditto. 

xxi. 

1  Kings  xviii.  90-89. 

• 

• 

• 

1  Kings  zviii.  1-89. 

xxii. 

• 

• 

• 

1  Kings  vii.  40-«a 

xxiii. 

1  Kings  Tu.  40-^60. 

• 

~ 

• 

1  Kings  Tii.  61.  viU.  1—91. 

ZXIT. 

Isa.  xliii.  81^88.  zliT.  1-85. 

Ditto. 

XXT. 

Jer.  Tii.  81-M.  riii.  1-&  iz.  88. 94. 

• 

• 

Ditto.    . 

xxvL 

8  Sam.  vi.  1—19. 

• 

• 

m 

9  Sam.  vi.  1-48.  viL  1—17. 

XXTli. 

8  Kings  iv.  49-44.  T.  I— 19. 

• 

• 

m 

Ditto. 

xxviii. 

8  Kings  vii.  8—90.     - 
Amos  IX.  7—16. 

• 

• 

« 

Ditto. 

xxix. 

• 

• 

• 

Ezek.  zzii.  1-19. 

xxz. 

Ezek.  XX.  ft-90. 

« 

« 

• 

Amotix.7— 16. 

xxxi. 

Ezek.  xliv.  15-61. 

• 

« 

m 

Ditto. 

xxxii. 

Jer.  xxxii.  6-97. 

• 

• 

m 

Ditto. 

xxxiii. 

Jer.  xvL  19-91.  zvii.  1-14. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto, 

xxxir. 

Hos.i.  10,  ll.ii.1-40.     ' 

. 

. 

Ditto. 

XXXV. 

Jadg.xiii.  9-^86. 

Zech.ii.  10-13.  iii.  1-18.  i 

•- 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xxxt'i. 

v.1-7. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xxxvii. 

Josb.ii.  1-94. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xxxviii. 

lSam.xi.14.15.zii.l-99. 
Judg.  xi.  1-63. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xxxix. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xl. 

Micahv.7— I6.Ti.  1— 8. 

. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xli. 

1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1-91. 

. 

. 

• 

Ditto. 

xlii. 

Jer.  i.  1-19.  ii.  1-8. 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto. 

xliii. 

Jer.ii.4H».iv.l,8. 

• 

• 

• 

Jer.ii.4-98.iu.4. 

zlir. 

Isa.  i.  l-«7. 

Ditto. 

xl?. 

xl,  1-96. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

xlvi. 

xlix.  14-^96.  1. 1-6. 

« 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

XlTii. 

liv.  ll-17.lv.  1-6. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

zlviii. 

Ii.  19-98.  Iii.  1-19. 

• 

• 

« 

Ditto. 

xliz. 

liv.  1-10. 

• 

• 

. 

DHto. 

1. 

Ix.  1-99. 

• 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

Ixi.  10,  11.  Ixii.  1—19.  Iziii.  l-«. 

• 

. 

Ditto. 

111.' 

Hos.  ziv.  1-9.  Mic.  vii.  18-90. 

• 

. 

Isa.lv.6-ialvi.l-8. 

liii. 

9Sam.zzii.  1-51.     Some 

saj  Esek.zvli.  99-^84. 

liv. 


xviii.  1—89. 
Josb.  i.  1—18.  Eccles.  iw— xii.  inclusive. 


Hot.  ziv.  1-9.  Joel  ii.  1— 97.» 
Ditto. 


cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portnguefle ;  and  there  are  some  slighter  yariations  besides 
those  above,  which  he  has  not  noticed.  A  similar  discrepancy  existed  in  the  practice  of 
the  Babjionian  and  Syrian  J^s  in  Egypt,  in  the  twelfth  centnrj.  Itinerary  of  Benjamin 
of  Judaea,  translated  with  Taloable  notes  by  Mr.  A.  Asher,  vol  i  pp.  147,  148.  London, 
1840  8vo. 

*  It  is  a  circnmstanoe  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  prophecy  qaoted 
by  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28 — 32.)  (bnns  a 
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In  the  fiynagogaea  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the  law  was 
always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version^ :  but  in  those  of 
Ihe  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew  ;  whence  it  be- 
came necessary,  as  soon  as  that  language  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
among  the  Jews,  to  establish  an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  expounded  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  cUalect,  which  was 
spoken  by  them  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  cwtivity.  An 
example  of  this  practice  occurs  in  Neh.  viii.  2—8.  The  doctor  or 
reader,  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him,  softly  whis- 
pered in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpreter  repeated  aloud  to 
the  people  what  had  thus  been  communicated  to  him.  To  this  cus- 
tom our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his 
disciples.  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear^  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops* 
(Matt  X.  27.)  « 

4.  The  last  part  of  tiie  synagogue  service  was  the  Exposition  of  the 
Scriptures^  and  Preaching  to  the  people  from  them.  The  first  was 
performed  at  the  time  of  reading  tiiem,  and  the  other  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  tiie  prophets. 

In  Luke  iv.  15 — 22.  we  have  an  accoimt  of  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  in  tiie  time  of  Christ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  taught 
the  Jews  in  both  these  ways :  And  he  taught  in  their  synagoguesy 
being  glorified  of  all.  And  he  came  to  Nazareth^  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  ;  and  as  his  custom  waSy  he  went  into  tiie  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath-day y  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto 
him  the  book  of  the  prophet  JEsaias :  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the 
volume^  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written  y  **  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lard  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted^  to  preach  deliver- 
ance  to  the  captivesy  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  I  ^^ 
And  he  folded  the  volume^  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down :  and  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fas- 
tened on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them :  This  day  is  the  Scrip- 
ture fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witnessy  and  wondered  at 
the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Naza- 

part  of  the  Fenteooetal  semoe  of  the  Karaite  Jews  in  the  Crimea.    **  Sach,  however,  is 
the  fact ;  and  may  we  not  condade,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  have 
adhered  to  their  primitive  institutions,  that  die  same  coincidence  took  place  in  the  apos- 
tolic i^^  ?"    Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Besearches,  &c  p.  326. 
>  Tertnlliani  Apologia,  c.  18. 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  s  Horn  UebraicsB,  on  Matt.  x.  27. 

*  *«*AKflnrTv|ar  rh  fitSTdov,  This  word  signifies  to  v^foid,  vnroB.  The  books  of  the  an- 
cients were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.  Hence  the  word  volume.  *AAX*  triK 
Amri^arrts  oiOrods  leoi  t*  x*H^  irtpt6a\6vr^s  iAA^Xotx  ;  Whj  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms, 
and  clasp  each  other  in  them  ?  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  yi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  T^r  HurroX^v 
ANAnrraAS,  unfolding  the  letter.  Josephus  de  Tit&  sua,  p.  21.  HaTcrcamp^-  Tp^as 
is  fiiSXiov  rik  Ho6\tT0^  hSrtP  r&p  Utpcwv  iwoefitraro,  furh  9h,  ANAnTTBAS  TO  BIBAION." 
[the  yexy  expression  of  the  evangelist.]  Herodotus,  lib.  i  c  125.  torn.  i.  p.  168.  edit 
Oxon.  1809.    Dr.  Harwood*s  Introduction,  voL  ii  p.  181. 
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rethy  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that  synagogne, 
to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out  of  the  pro- 
phets for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fifty-first  haph- 
torah, and  to  have  conmienced  with  the^r^^  verse  of  Isa.  bd.  and  not 
with  the  tenth,  as  in  the  table  above  given,  "  Have  the  Jews,**  asks 
an  eminent  commentator,  ^^  altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors?"^  Fur- 
ther he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the  officiating 
minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  God)  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript  until  he  came  to  the  lesson 
appointed  for  that  day ;  which  having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and 
gave  it  to  the  proper  officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded 
it,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.*  But  when  Christ  entered 
any  synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  (as  it  appears  from 
Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  sabbath-day,  wherever  he  was,) 
he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
been  read.  The  Sacred  Writings,  used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  are  written  on  skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like 
the  ancient  copies)  rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end :  so 
that,  in  reading  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  left^  while 
they  roll  on  with  the  right  hand.'  The  vignette,  at  the  head  of  this 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Synagogue 
Soils  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original  and  very  valuable 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 

*^  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where  places 
of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers,  who  were  Jews, 
arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer  their  devotions,  it  was  usual 
for  the  presidents  of  the  synagogue,  after  the  appointed  portion  out 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and 
in  a  very  respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  This  token  of  respect  and 
politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii.  14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his 
companions,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the 
Jewish  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent 
to  them,  saying,  Men  and  brethreny  if  ye  have  any  ward  of  exhort^' 
ation  for  the  people,  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and  beckon- 
ing  with  his  hand  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  give 
audience/*  * 

"  Dr.  A,  Clarke,  on  Deut  xxxiv. 

'  Li  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  public  instructors,  we  find  our  Saviour 
sitting  down  (Matt.  v.  1.)  before  he  began  to  deliver  his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  assembled 
multitudes ;  and  upon  another  occasion  sitting  down,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people 
who  were  collected  on  the  shore.  (Matt.  xiiL  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who  were 
the  Jewish  clergv,  that  they  sat  (Matt  xxiii.  2.)  in  Moses*  chair :  whatever  therefore  thejf 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  rio^  but  do  note^fisr  their  works^far  they  say  and  do  not 

■  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Luke  vi.  17r 

*  Dr.  Harwood*8  Introd.  voL  ii.  p.  182. 
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The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart  for 
prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  instructed.  The 
sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat  upon  elevated  benches, 
while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet  or  before  them' ;  which  circum- 
stance explains  St  Paul's  meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that 
he  was  brought  up  AT  THE  feet  of  GamalieL 

V.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or  were 
otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these  synagogues,  that 
is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from  partaking  with  the  rest  in  the 
public  prayers  and  religious  offices  there  performed;  so  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of 
tiiie  Jewish  reUgion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  wlioever  confessed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synaaogue,  (John 
ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind  man,  who  had  been  restored 
to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing  that  he  believed  the  person  who  had 
been  able  to  work  such  a  miracle  could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were 
not  of  Gody  they  cast  him  out  (ver.  33,  34.)* 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  or  nineteen  prayers  of 
the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  279.  as  translated  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 
That  which  was  formerly  l£e  nineteenth  is  now  the  twelfth  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish  liturgies.  The  first  or  pre^ 
catory  part  of  each  article  was  pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  the  last 
or  eucharistical  part  was  the  response  of  the  people. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great 
God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high  God,  boimtifuUy  dispensing 
benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor  of  the  universe,  who  rememberest 
the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Sedeemer  to 
those  who  are  descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King  our 
LoBD  and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  1 

**  2.  Thou  O,  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  raisest  the  dead 
to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save ;  thou  sendest  down  the  dew,  stilleiit 

>  Fleuiy,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  sapposed  that  the  Jewish  joath  sat  on 
low  seats  on  the  gronnd,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors,  who  occupied  a  loily  chair  ;  but 
Yitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authority,  Uiat  the  disciples  of  the  rabbins  sUiod  before 
them  in  the  manner  above  represented.  See  his  treatise  de  Sjnag.  Yet  lib.  i  p.  1.  c.  7. 
Kypke  (Observ.  Sacrsa,  in  Nov.  Feed.  Libros,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  115.^  has  collected  a  variety 
of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  to  show  that  the  expression  vapd  toht  ir6has,  at  the  feet^ 
is  equivalent  to  wkriaiov,  near  or  brfore. 

'  The  preceding  account  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues  has  been  compiled  from  Lamy*8 
Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii  pp.  219 — 221.  Frideaux*s  Connections  (book  vL  sub  anno 
444.)  vol  L  pp.  374 — 391.  Meury*8  Manners  of  the  Israelites  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pp.  336 — 
338.  Pictet,  Antiq.  Jndaiques,  pp.  12 — 14.  (Theol.  Chret.  tom.  iii.)  Schulzii  Archseol. 
Hebr.  pp.  225,  226.  Keland*s  Aiitiq.  Hebr.  part  L  c.  10.  pp.  126—140.  Ikenii  Antiq 
Hebr.  pifut  L  c.  9.  pp.  100 — 105.  Schachtii  Animadversiones  ad  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr 
pp.  452—470.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  book  L  c.  9.  §  6.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  447.  595 — 608. ;  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii.  c.  2.  Pareau,  Antiq. 
Hebr.  pp.  204 — ^208.  Beansobre's  and  L'Enfant*s  Introd.  Bp.  Watson*s  Theol  Tracts, 
pp.  158 — 169.  On  the  synagogue-worship  of  the  modern  Jews,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modem 
Judaism,  pp.  319—854. 
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the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
snstainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  are  therein ;  and  of  thy  abun- 
dant mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those 
who  fall;  thou  healest  the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  are  Dound, 
and  makest  good  thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust. 
Who  is  to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lobd  of  mi^ht  I  and  who  is 
like  imto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and 
makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field !  Thou  art  faith- 
ful to  make  tiie  dead  to  rise  again  to  life.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lonn, 
who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  1 

^*  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a  holy  art  thou,  O 
God.  — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  most  hoJyl 

^^  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and  teaehest 
them  understanding:  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  who  graciouly  givest 
hnowledge  unto  men  I 

"  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy  law, 
and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  O  our  King, 
draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  re- 
pentance in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  who  vouchsafest 
to  receive  us  by  repentance  I 

"  6.  Be  thou  merciful  imto  us,  O  our  Father ;  for  we  have  sinned : 
pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed  against  thee.  For 
thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon.  —  Bkssed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  most  gracious,  who  muUipliest  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins! 

"  7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou  on  our 
side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all  our 
litigations;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect  redemp- 
tion for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our  God,  our  King,  and  a 
'strong  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israeli 

"  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lobd  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ;  save  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us 
sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  all 
our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds*  For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest 
and  art  mercifuL — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD  our  GoD,  who  curest  the 
diseases  of  thy  people  Israeli 

**  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lobd  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our  hands,  and 
bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew  and  the 
rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and  satiate 
the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon  every 
part  of  the  earth  that  is  hMitshle.-^  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  who 
givest  thy  blessing  to  tlie  years  I 

^'  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  Eberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together 
all  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own 
land.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  wlio  gatherest  together  the  exiles  of 
the  people  of  Israel  I 
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*^  11.  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  firom  us  affliction  and  trouble, 
and  do  thou  only  reign  aver  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy,  and 
in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. — Blessed  art  thaUy  O  Lord  our  kinff, 
who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice  I 

**  12.  *  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatise  from  the  true 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in 
a  moment.  And  let  ^  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out 
and  broken  in  our  days.  — Blessed  art  thou^  O  Lord  our  GOD^  who 
destroy  est  the  toickedy  and  bringest  down  the  proud  !^ 

**  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon^  the  proselytes  of 
justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  give  a  good  reward 
imto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our 
portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put 
our  trust  in  thee.  —  Blessed  art  tfiou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  just  I 

*^  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as  thou  hast 
promised :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever,  and  do  this  speedily 
even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem/ 

"  15.  Make  the  offipring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to  grow 
up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  in  thy  salvation.  For 
we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day.  — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to  flourish  I 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  mercifril  Father, 
pardon  and  have^  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers  with  thy 
mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away  from  thy  presence,  O  our 
King.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. 
—  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LORD,  who  hearest  prayer  I 

**  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people 
Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore  thy  worship  to  * 
the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with  favour  and  love 
to  accept  of  tiie  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ;  and 

*  This  is  the  prajer  which  was  added  by  RabM  Gamaliel  against  the  Christiaiis,  or  as 
others  saj  by  Rabbi  Samael  the  little,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars. 

'  The  Roman  empire. 

'  The  twelfth  prajer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  firom  that  abo.e 
giTOD.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Germoat  and  Ptiuk  Jew,  it  stands  thos  :—  **  O  let  the 
slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  annihilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tprants  be  cnt 
off  quickly;  humble  thon  them  quickly  in  our  days. —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  de- 
stroyest  ensmies  and  humhUst  tyrants  /  "  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jewsr  this  prayer  runs  thus: — ^^Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and  all  presumptuous 
apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who  hate  thee,  be 
suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and 
rooted  out;  and  humble  thou  them  speedily  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thov,  O  Lord,  who 
destrojfest  As  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud  t  '*    Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  329. 

*  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  291.  ii^iL 

*  t.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  of  holie;). 
Into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high  priest  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expia- 
tion. From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish  captiyitr,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  mercy- 
seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the  dirine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  causing 
an  imperfection  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restoration  of  them 
fleems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continiiaUy  well  pleasing  unto 
thee. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  divine  presence 
to  Zion  ! 

'^  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art 
our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and  the  shield  of  out  salvation. 
To  all  generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
praise,  because  of  our  life,  which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because 
of  thy  signs,  which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders, 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and  evening,  and 
night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not  consumed ; 
thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving-kindnesses  fail  not  For  ever  we 
hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  King, 
blessed  and  exalted,  and  lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let 
all  that  live  give  thanks  unto  ^ee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth 
and  sincerity  prsuse  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help. 
Selah.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to  wlunn 
it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  I 

"  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benignity, 
and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  our  Father, 
even  all  of  us  togeljier  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness, 
and  blessing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good 
in  thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  moment  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  who  blesseth  thy 
people  Israel  with  peace  I    Amen.^ 
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SECT.  I.> 
Oir  THB  JEWISH  OHUBCH  iJID  ITS  MBMBERS. 

I.  Jehovah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having  been 
pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  before 
every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from  every  other  people,  for 
the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  of 
preserving  tiie  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  tiience 

'  This  section  is  principallj  derived  from  Schulzii  ArchsBologia  Hebraica,  lib.  ii  c.  I.  de 
Ecclesia  Judaica  ejusque  Membris;  together  with  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's  Coll  of  Tracts,  vol  iii.  pp.  205,  206.)  Ikenii  Antiq. 
pp.  843^347.  Stosch.  Compend.  Archsol.  (Economicsd  Not.  Test.  §§  32 — 36.  Edwards 
on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol  iL  pp.  313 — 330.  Alber,  Inst.  Henn.  Yet  Test, 
torn.  i.  pp.  181 — 186.  ;  Carpzovii  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  39 — 60.;  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of 
circumcision  that  obtains  among  the  Jews  of  the  present  time  m  his  **  Modem  Judaism,** 
pp.  283—296. 
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said  16  VsLve  chosen  them ;  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture 
represented  as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.'  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special  manner  to 
his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  extraordinary  motives 
to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx,  8., 
xxi.  8.,  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For  these  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy 
Nation,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  also  saints  * ;  and  their  covenant 
relation  to  God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart 
and  practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.,  xx.  7, 8.  26.,  xi.  45. ;  Exod.  xxii.  31.)  But 
the  Jews  of  later  times  becoming  proud  of  these  titles,  and  of  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity  only  to  those  of  their 
own  faith ;  while  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen 
and  inveterate  hatred,  accounting  them  to  be  profane  persons  and 
sinners.'  This  relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant 
people,  separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until  the  institution  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation):  although  the  Jews  were  often  extremely 
corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the  numerous  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets sufficiently  indicate.  Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call 
the  most  wicked  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy, — holy,  or  righteous, 
and  Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  (compare  Wisd.  x. 
15.  17.  20.,  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.);  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews 
held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they  should  continue  in 
their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  the  oflfepring  of  Abraham,  God 
would  not  impute  their  sins  to  them.* 

The  Apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in  Greek, 
have  retained  their  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to  Christians,  in  orSer  to 
convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  God's  love  to  them 
in  Christ.  Thus  the  Apostles  not  only  call  them  disciples  and 
brethren,  that  is,  friends  united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by 
bonds  equally  close  as  those  of  brothers,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God 
set  apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour,  ser- 
vice, and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary  helps  and 
motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  sanctified  (1  Cor.  i. 
2.,  vi.  11.;  Heb.  iL  11.,  x.  29. ;  Jude  1.);  and  are,  further,  styled 
holy,  Italy  brethren,  a  holy  nation  and  saints.^ 

>  Compare  Dent  !▼.  37.,  viL  6^  x.  15. ;  1  KiDgs  viii.  22.  et  seq, ;  I  Chron.  xtL  13. ; 
Psal.  CY.  6.,  xxxiii.  12.,  ct.  43.,  ctL  5,,  cxzxt.  4.  ;  Isa.  xli.  8,  9.,  xliil  20.,  xliy.  1,  2.,  xlv. 
4.;  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

'  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6. ;  Ley.  xi.  44,  45.,  xix.  2.,  xx.  26. ;  Deat  vii.  6.,  xiy.  2.  21., 
xxYL  19.,  xxyiiu  9.,  xxxiiL  3.;  2  Chron.  yi.  41.;  Bsal.  xxxiy.  9.,  L  5.  7.,  bcxix.  2.,  cxxxii. 
d.,  cxlyiii.  14. 

'  Apnd  ipsos  fides  obetinata,  misericordia  in  prompto,  sed  adyersos  omnes  alios  hostile 
odium.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jews  giyen  by  the  Roman  historian,  as  thej  were  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Tacit  Hist.  lib.  y.  c.  6.  torn.  iiL  p.  267.  edit  Bipont);  which 
18  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt  ix.  10, 11.,  xxvi  45. ;  GaL  iL  15. 
17.;  1  Thess.  u.  15,  16. 

*  See  Whitby  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

*  See  CoL  iii.  12.;  1  Thess.  y.  27.;  Heb.  iil  1.;  1  Pet  ii.  9.;  Acts  ix.  32.  41.,  xxyi.  10.; 
Bom  i.  7.,xii.  13.,  xy.  25,  26.,  xyi.  15. ;  1  Cor.  L  2. ;  2  Cor  I  1.  xiii  13.;  PfaiL  ir.  22,{ 
Eph.  i.  K;  PhiL  i.  1.  and  CoL  i.  2. 
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II.  The  first  Members  op  the  Jewish  Church  were  the  immc* 
diate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacobs  whom  God^  haying 
delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage  in  Egypt,  chose  for  himseu 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  their  £rect  issue,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  Gentile  blood  or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St  Paul 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  (Phil.  iiL  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jetosy  or  those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists,  (Acts  vi.  1.,  iz.  29.,  xi.  20.) 
Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parents,  one  of  whom  only 
was  a  Jew.  Of  this  description  was  Timothy.  (Acts  xvL  1.)  Those 
who  were  bom  in  Judaoa,  of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham, 
and  who  received  their  education  in  Judaea,  spoke  the  language  of 
their  forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learning  and 
literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  Hel- 
lenists'  ;  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their  lineage  and  language, 
they  were  called  Hebrews;  —  a  name  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  most  honourable,  of  all  the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descend- 
ants ;  for  it  was  the  name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  to  signify  that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  HebretOy  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualifications  above 
described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Israelite  ;  as  that  name  indi- 
cated only  that  a  person  was  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  though  bom  and  educated  in  a  foreign 
country.  St  Paul,  indeed,  was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia;  yet  being 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem, 
spoke  the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the  most 
honourable  class;  and  therefore,  when  cautioning  the  Philippians 
against  Judaising  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews,  he  enumerates  this 
privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by 
them)  he  might  have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  (PhiL  iii.  4,  5.)  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  Israelites,  which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all 
Jews,  are  enumerated  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.* 

All  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Israel^  or  Children 
of  Israel,  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until  the  time  of  king 
Kehoboam ;  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from  this  prince  and  adhering 

'  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  itmys  imply  inferiority.  Thus  the 
'ILXKfiwt  (HellenEB)  were  distinguished  from  the  'EAAni^iareu  (HeQeniBTMy, 


the /or 
imply  pure  or  native  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  purity;  and  the  latter, 
Jews  or  others  sojourning  among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  These  were  the  'EWtrurraty  Hellenists  or  Oreeiant  who  murmured 
against  the  Hebrews.  (Acts  vl  1.)  **  Pythagoras  divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes. 
Those,  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called 
IIvtfaTopcuM,  P^ihagoKBAjHB',  those,  who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  nv^yopurrcu, 
or  Pyi^iagcmsTS.  The  former  were  eminent,  and  worthy  of  their  master;  the  latter,  but 
indifferent  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were  called  ATTiiroi;^ ,  or 
AtticBj  and  Arricurras,  or  AUiciBTS, —  the  pure  and  less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those 
called  *E\Knyaf  and  'EWiirurrca  HellenKB  and  HelteniBTSj  pure  Greeks,  and  Grsecising 
Jews.*'  lamblichus  de  yita  Fythag.  c  IS.  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Acttri  1. 

*  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Mac^night,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Scott,  Henry,  &c  on 
^m.  ix.  4.  and  PhU.  iiL  5. 
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to  Jeroboam,  were  ihenceforth  denominated  the  House  of  Israel: 
while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  family  of  David,  were  styled  the  House  of  Judah,  After  the 
captiyity,  most  of  iiiose  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  term  Jews  became  a  genend  appel- 
lation for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those 
who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iiL  8.;  Esth.  iiL  3.;  2  Mace, 
ix.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the  word  is  employed  in  the 
New  Testament^ 

III.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  laws 
of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in  their  sacred  rites, 
yet  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such  persons  as  were  willing  to 
qualify  themselves  for  conforming  to  them.  Hence*  they  admitted 
Pkoselytes,  who  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  and  joined  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the 
same  estimation  as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we 
have  Just  seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especiaUy  the  Pharisees,  greatly 
exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion  and  sect* 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Proselytes  of  the  gate^  who  dwelt 
either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  the  true  God, 
observing  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  *,  but  without  obliging  them- 
selves to  circumcision  or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  Proselytes 
of  justice  or  of  righteousness ^  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  en- 
gaged themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction ;  nor  can  any  with 
propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those  who  fully  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures  mention  only  two  classes  of  persons, 
viz.  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names 
of  strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.^ 

>  Bobinson's  and  Parkhunt's  Lexicons,  Yoce  lovSoiof. 

'  Compare  Acts  ri.  5^  xiU.  43^  and  Matt  zziii  15.  with  Josephns,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  ziiL 
c  9.  §  1.  and  lib.  xx.  c.  3.  §  4. 

.  '  These  precepts  are  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  and 
(thej  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They  are  as  follows: — I.  That 
mail  should  abstain  horn  idolatry ; — 2.  That  they  should  worship  the  true  Grod  alone ; — 
3.  That  they  shoold  hold  incest  in  abhorrence ;—  4.  That  they  should  not  commit  mur- 
der;—  5.  Nor  rob  or  steal; — 6.  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death; — 
7.  That  they  should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  blood  is,  consequently,  nothing 
strangled.  **  Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,  *'that  observes  these  seven  com- 
mandments, is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them  merely  from  a  sense  of  their 
propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonides  insu£Scient  to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer 
a  title  to  happiness  in  the  world  to  come ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed  because 
they  are  divine  commands.**    See  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  107. 

*  These  two  classes  are  very  frequentlv  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses;  thus  in 
Lev.  XXV.  we  have  "  the  diildren  of  Israel  **  (ver.  2.)  and  **  the  strangers  that  sojourn  ** 
among  them  (ver.  45.).  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. —  "  Every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of 
the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  in  Israel,  that  separateth  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up  idols 
In  his  heart." —  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  **  stranger  **  in  this  passage,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
.  who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been 
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In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion^  according  to 
the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  observances  were  ap- 
pointed, namelj,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; 
all  of  which,  except  circumcision,  were  performed  by  the  women,  as 
well  as  by  the  men,  who  became  proselytes. 

1.  Circumcision  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  explained  in 
pp.  295 — 297.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into  which  the  proselyte 
entered  with  God,  and  of  the  solemn  profession  which  he  made  in 
observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses :  and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Sama* 
ritan,  or  of  any  other  nation  that  used  that  rite,  blood  was  to  be 
drawn  afresh  from  the  part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  Washing  or  Baptism  ;  which  must 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  distinction, 
and  in  the  day-time,  that  nothing  might  be  done  in  secret.  At  the 
time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  declared  his  abhorrence  of  his 
past  life,  and  that  no  secular  motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  induced  him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same'  time, 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  proselytes  who 
were  bom  before  their  parents  became  proselytes,  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  with  their  parents:  but  it  was  not  administered  to 
children  bom  after  that  event,  because  the  parents  and  their  offspring 
were  considered  as  Israelites,  clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore 
were  brought  into  covenant  by  circumcision  alone.  ^ 

3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering 
Sacrifice, 

It  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every  person  who 
had  duly  performed  all  the  preceding  ceremonies  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new-born  infant  Thus  Maimonides  expressly  says':  — 
**  A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant  who  is  set 
at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-bom  babes  ' ;  and  all  those  rela- 

sepantted  from  him.  Schulzii  ArchseoL  Uebr.  ut  supriL  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities, 
book  i.  ch.  lit  pp.  63 — 80.  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked,  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of 
proselytes  is  not  to  be  foand  in  an/  Christian  writer  before  ihe/omrteeHth  centnry;  see  his 
arguments  at  large,  Works,  vol.  yi  pp.  522 — 533.  Sro.,  or  voL  iii.  pp.  397—400.  4to.,  and 
vol.  xi.  pp.  313 — 324.  Svo.,  or  vol.  v.  pp.  485—493.  4to.  This  observation  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  287.  nqfrd,  is  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 

'  Lightfoot*s  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  iiL  6. 

*  Ibid.;  Wetstein  on  John  iii  2.;  and  Whitby  on  John  iil  4,  5,  6.  Some  learned  men 
have  supposed  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached 
Nicodemus  with  being  a  master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time 
ignorant  how  a  man  could  be  bom  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesus 
Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed  in  p.  296.  note, 
in/rcL  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  question.  Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or 
not,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are  reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiqiiita- 
turn  Sacramm,  p.  49..  and  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  bKX>k  i.  c  3.  It  may 
be  not  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  censure  of 
Nicodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above-mentioned,  but  rather  to  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  that  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  which  was  to  take  place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which 
had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  voL  it 
p.  515.  8d  edit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom,  St  Peter  addresses  the  Hebrews  who  had  re- 
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tious  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or  servant^  now  cease  from 
being  so," 

On  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  have 
formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  required  in  the  proselytes  of 
his  covenant*  ^^  The  first  condition  of  proselytism  among  the  Jews 
was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace  their  religion,  should  come 
volimtarily,  and  that  neither  force  nor  influence  should  be  employed 
in  this  business.  This  also,  is  the  first  condition  required  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  If 
any  man  he  toilling  {it  ti9  SiXei)  to  come  after  me.  (Matt.  xvL  24.)  — 
The  second  condition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was,  that  he 
should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his  errors,  his  idolatry, 
and  every  thing  that  concerned  his  false  religion,  and  that  he  should 
entirely  separate  himself  from  his  most  intiuiate  friends  and  aquaint- 
ances.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a 
new  birth,  and  proselytes  new  born  and  new  men ;  and  our  Lord  re- 
quires men  to  be  bom  again,  not  only  of  water  but'  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  5.^  All  mis  our  Lord  includes  in  this  word,  let  him 
renounce  himself — aTrapyqadadoi  iavrov.  (Mark  viii.  34.)  To  this  the 
following  scriptures  refer :  Matt.  x.  33. ;  John  iiL  3.  5. ;  2  Cor.  v. 
17*  —  lie  third  condition,  on  which  a  person  was  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings, with  which  a  profession  of  the  Mosdc  religion  might  be 
accompanied.  Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he  calls  his 
yoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.),  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  24. ;  Mark  viii.  34.), 
the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a  bold  profession  of  Christ 
crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  submitting  to  all  the  sufferings  and 
persecutions  to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. 
—  The  fourth  condition  was,  that  tbey  should  solemnly  engage  to 
continue  in  the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death*  This  con- 
dition Christ  also  requires ;  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word,  let  him 
follow  me.""  ^  (Matt  xvi  24 — 26. ;  Mark  viii  34—370 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great  Babylonian  em- 
pire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  them  returned  under  Zerubba- 
bel,  it  appears  ^t  a  considerable  part  remained  behind.  From  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  various  other  causes,  it  happened,  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found 
in  Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  at 
that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known  world.' 
It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  ob  Greeks, 
that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii  35. :  and  to  them  Jesus  Christ  is 

cently  embraced  Christianity,  as  new-horn  babes  (1  £p.  ii  2.),  because  they  had  been  bom 
again  not  of  cormptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  e^'en  the  word  of*God  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever,  (i  23.) 

'  Dr.  A.  CHarke  on  Mark  viiL  34. 

*  Fhilo,  de  Legatione  ad  Cainm,  p.  1Q31.  et  in  Tlaccum,  p.  971.  Joeephns,  Ant  Jud, 
lib.  xvi  c  6.  lib.  xiL  c  8.  lib.  xir.  c  10.    Cicero,  Orat.  fro  Flaoco,  c  28. 
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also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  that  he  had  other  sheep 
(John  X.  16.),  but  without  excluding  the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to 
enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or  be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these 
dispersed  Jews  it  was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respec* 
tive  epistles ;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet  L  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  then  known  world.  (James  L  1.)  The  Jews  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  of  the  dispersion.  (Act** 
iL5— 11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries  where  Greek 
was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke  no  other.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Hebrews  or  native  Jews, 
who  spoke  what  was  then  called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-  Syriac), 
by  the  appellation  of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in 
our  authorised  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects  were 
members  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  it  was  a  party  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  that 
requested  to  see  Jesus.' 

YI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome:  Josephus  estimates  them  at  eight 
thousand ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that  they  occupied  a  large  quarter 
of  the  city,  says  that  they  were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive 
at  different  times,  and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had 
subsequently  acquired  their  freedom  and  were  called  Libertines. 
The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  vL  9.  is,  by 
some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of  Jews.^ 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
Koman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which  they  carried  on 
with  other  nations,  their  religion  became  known,  and  the  result  was 
the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
among  the  Gentiles.  Hence  we  find,  that  there  were  many  who, 
thou^  they  did  not  adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  than  the  Pagan  theology  fur- 
nished, and  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "Devout  Men  who  feared 
God^^  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament*,  and 

Particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the  sacred  writer 
as  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 
vlll.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  class,  were 
members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in  its  worship,  and  regu- 
lated themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses  (or  at  least  professed  to  do  so), 
and  by  the  other  inspired  Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites 
and  religious  instruction  were  derived.     No  person,  however,  was 

'  John  xiL  20.  See  also  Acts  yi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  and  xL  20.,  and  the  commentators  on  those 
passages. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xvii.  c.  11.  (aL  13.)  Ub.  xyiiL  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  §§4,  5.  PhUo 
de  Legat.  ad  Caiom,  p.  1014.  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c  85.  Suetonius  in  Tiberio,  c.  3S. 
Wolfius  on  Acts  vL  1.  has  detailed  the  yarious  opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  the 
Ubertmes.— See  pp.  376,  277.  tvprd, 

■  See  Acts  *•".  48.  50.,  xvi.  14.,  xvii.  4.  17.,  and  xriil  7. 
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allowed  to  jmrtake  of  the  sacred  ordinances^  until  he  had  undei^one 
the  rite  of  Cibcumcision.*  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen,  xvii. 
10—12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  Afterwards,  when  God  de- 
livered his  law  to  the  children  of  Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of 
drcmncision,  which  from  that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hence  the  protomartyr  Stephen  calls  it  the  "  covenant  of 
circumcision"  (Acts  viL  8.);  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs.  (John 
viL  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to  himself  in  esta- 
blishing this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for  some  other  ends,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ;  a  brief  consideration  of  which 
will  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first 
place,  it  included  in  it  so  solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to 
observe  the  whole  law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who 
transgressed.  (Rom.  iL  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures 
frequently  termed  the  circumcision,  that  is,  persons  circumcised,  as 
opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the  uncircum- 
cision  (Rom.  iii.  1. 30.,  iv.  12. ;  GaL  ii.  7 — 9. ;  Eph.  ii.  1 1. ;  PhiL 
iiL  5.");  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete.  Thus,  our  Saviour 
is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision :  and  therefore  St.  Paul  says, 
that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal. 
V.  3.)  For  the  same  reason  Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  he 
might  be  made  imder  the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  law.  (GaL  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members  of  the 
Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the  great 
festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Joshua 
commanded  all  the  Israelites,  who  having  been  bom  in  the  wilderness 
remained  uncircumcised,  to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  pre- 
viously to  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.);  on 
which  occasion  God  told  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  no  longer  as  the 
slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge  of  mis  circmnstance  beautifully 
illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11 — 13. ;  where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched 
state  of  the  Gentiles  before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  excluded 
from  all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  was  an 
open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  consequently, 
an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  we  are  told  that  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put  to  death  those  Jewish 
women  who  had  caused  their  children  to  be  circumcised';  and  such 
Jews  as  apostatised  to  heathenism  took  away  as  much  as  possible 
every  vestige  of  circumcision.  As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  that  faith  to 
Christianity  strenuously  urged   its    continuance,   especially  among 

>  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  origin  and  design  of  circnmcifion.    Dis- 
sertations, torn.  i.  pp.  41 1 — 422. 
*  1  Mace  i.  63.    Josephns,  Ant  Jad.  lib  xiL  c.  7. 
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those  who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  St  Paul.  (1  Cor.  viL  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral  reasons: 
it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of  inward  purity  and 
holiness:  hence  these  expressions  of  "circumcising  the  foreskin  of 
the  heart,"  the  "  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  the  **  circumcision  made 
without  hands,"  the  "  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c,  so  often  occur- 
ring in  the  Scriptures.* 

The  ordinance  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed  on  the 
eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  when  the  clnld  was 
bom,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed ;  and  so  scrupulous  were 
the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  they  never  neglected 
it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the  sabbath-day.  (John  vii.  22,  23.) 
This  they  termed  "  driving  away  the  sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  circumcision  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a 
misfortune,  and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid,  was 
not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth  day  :  and  when 
this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never  used  to  drive  away  the  sab- 
bath. It  was  for  this  reason  that  St.  Paul  accounted  it  no  small 
privilege  to  have  been  circumcbed  on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  21.)  were 
circumcised  exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it  dishonour- 
able to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts  xi.  3.),  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  circumcised  in  order  to  qualify  him  (or 
conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and  also  for  discharging  the  other 
duties  of  his  ministry.     Besides,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended 

'  See  Ley.  xxvi  41, 42.;  Dent  x.  16.,  xxx.  6.;  Jer.  iv.  4.,  ix.  25,  26.;  Rom.  ii.  25 — 29.; 
CoL  ii  11.;  Acts  viL  61.  Circomcision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  taken  into  God's  corenant;  and  (in  the  spirit  of  it)  was  the  same  as  baptism  among 
Christians.  For,  as  the  form  of  baptism  expresses  the  putting  away  of  sin,  circamctsion 
was  another  form  to  the  same  effect.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  *'  circumcision  made 
without  hands,"  of  which  that  made  with  hands  was  no  more  than  an  outward  sign,  which 
denoted  **  the  puuing  off  the  bod/  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh"  (CoL  ii.  1.1. )»  and  becoming  a 
new  creature;  which  is  the  sense  of  oar  baptism.  Of  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
circumcision  the  apostle  speaks  expressly  in  another  place:  **  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter.*'  (Ilom  ii.  28.)  Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  application  of  circumcision, 
as  a  sacrament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  veil  was  taken 
from  the  law ;  but  this  doctrine  was  only  enforced  to  those  who  had  it  before,  and  had 
departed  from  the  sense  of  their  own  law;*  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there 
is  a  **  foreskin  of  the  heart"  which  was  to  be.  **  circumcised  "  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 
before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  Gk>d;  and  again,  that  the  Lord  would 
** circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul" 
(Deut.  X.  16.,  and  xxx.  6.);  which  was  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  would  give  them  what 
circumcision  signified,  making  them  Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace 
with  the  outward  sign;  without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the 
letter  of  circumcision  did  then :  and  we  may  say  of  the  one  as  b  said  of  the  other,  **  He 
is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  not  the  putting  awcty  theJUih  of 
the  Jlesh  by  washing  with  water,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,** 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  —  Rev.  "W.  Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.77,  78.)  On  this  subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  remarks,  in  his  Lec^ 
tures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  241 — 260.  See  also  a  discourse  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
entitled  **The  New  Creature  in  Christianity.**  Works,  vol  ii  Serm.  xix.  pp  417,  H 
seq,  Svo.  edit. 
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from  Abraham,  whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show 
that  he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch  :  and  as  every  per- 
son that  was  circumcised  was  "a  debtor  to  the  whole  law"  (GaL 
V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Messiah 
should  be  circumcised ;  because,  being  thus  subjected  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and 
redeem  those  who  were  under  the  law.*  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn  from 
the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some  near  relation,  to 
give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  both  re- 
ceived their  names  on  that  day.  (Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21.)  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Jews  had  several  names  during  the  period  comprised 
in  the  evangelical  history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  or  familiarly  conversing  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name  of  great 
aflSnity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  signification  with  that  of 
their  own  country,  by  which  name  they  were  usually  called  among 
the  Gentiles.  So  Thomas  was  called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.);  the 
one  a  Syriac  and  the  other  a  Greek  word,  but  both  signifying  a  twin. 
(See  Acts  i.  23.,  xii.  12. ;  2  Pet.  i.  1. ;  Col.  iv.  11.,  &c.)  Sometimes 
the  name  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently  from  their  assum- 
ing a  new  and  difierent  name  upon  particular  occurrences  in  life. 
(See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4. ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  17. ;  John  i.  42.)  The  same 
practice  obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.' 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial  law  re- 
mained in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  unnecessary  on  the 
abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Until  that 
time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be  performed  on  the  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity  ;  but  they  expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such 
a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  Gentile  converts :  and  therefore  St  Paul, 
who  has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is  (1  Cor, 
vii.  19.),  thought  it  proper  to  have  Timothy  circumcised,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xvi.  1—3.);  though  he  would 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  aUow  this  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus, 
because  he  was  a  Greek  (Gal.  ii.  3.): — thus  giving  to  the  church  in 
all  ages  a  most  excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolu- 
tion, in  insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  tlie 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  1IIN18TBBS  OF  TBE  TEMPLE  AKD  OTHSS  BCCLE8L18TICAL  OR  8ACBSD  PERSONS. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no  king  but 
Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their  sacrifices  and 

»  Macknight  and  Whitby  on  Luke  ii.  21. 

'  See  Haniier*fi  Obserrations,  toU  Iy.  pp  431 — 433. 
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prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  temple  of  their  God  and  the 
palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  their  worship,  as  well  as  the  niunber,  variety, 
and  gradations  in  rank  of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  esta- 
blished by  Moses,  and  afterwards_^  renewed  by  David,  with  increased 
splendour,  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours.  The  honour  of 
the  priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  the  family  of  Aaron  alone, 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed  in  the  inferior  oflSces  of  the 
temple :  so  that  all  the  priests  were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were 
not  priests. 

I.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three  families  and  orders 
of  Gershomites,  Kohathites,  and  Merarites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c.). 
The  principal  office  of  the  Levites  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests, 
and  be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
so  that  they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Numb.  iii.  9. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28.) 
But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them  were  different  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  from  those 
which  they  had  to  discharge  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  In  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  move- 
able condition  as  well  as  the  Israelites :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed,  to  take 
down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host  removed,  to  take 
care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and 
when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set  them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided  between  the  Kohathites, 
the  Gershomites,  and  the  Merarites.  The  first  were  principally  con- 
cerned in  carrying  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  taber- 
nacle under  the  conduct  of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Numb.  iv.  16.),  which 
being  the  most  honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them,  most  pro- 
bably out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gershomites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Ithamar,  had 
the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belonging  to  the  tabernacle, 
as  the  coverings,  hangings,  wood-work,  cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24 — 34.) 
When  the  Israelites  were  encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites 
were  to  pitch  their  tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses 
and  Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which  means 
they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near  as  conveniently 
they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such  was  the  office  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  were 
settled  in  the  promised  land,  this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  car- 
rying the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils,  ceased;  and  therefore  David 
and  Solomon  appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  in- 
deed employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple:  but  during  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state 
as  well  as  of  the  churclu     David  made  six  thousand  of  them  officers 
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and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiiL  4.);  they  also  took  care  to  inBtruct  the 
people  where  they  resided  in  the  Mosaic  law^  bj  expounding  the 
several  parts  of  it ;  and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public 
records  and  genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst  them 
had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20.)  Others 
of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread  and  unleavened  cakes, 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii  29.)  From  which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had 
in  their  custody  within  the  sanctuary  the  original  standard  for  weights 
and  measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in  Scripture  of 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  not  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  shekels, 
one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  because  weights  and  measures,  being 
reckoned  among  the  sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as 
they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches."  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed  as  porters, 
to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17.) 
Others  were  more  honourably  employed  as  singers,  and  were  to  stand 
every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the 
evening  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.);  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very 
solemn  manner  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  v.  12, 13.) 
The  whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards  (I  Chron  xxiL  3.) ; 
of  which  niunber  he  appointed  four  and  twenty  tnousand  to  attend 
the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the  temple :  and  these  being  divided 
as  the  priests  were  into  four  and  twenty  courses  (as  appears  from 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and  2  Chron.  xxxL  17.),  there  were  one  thousand 
for  each  week.  Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges, 
as  already  mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand 
for  singers.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  The  four  and  twenty  courses  of 
singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  disposition  of 
them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when  the  temple  was 
finished  (2  Chron.  viiL  14.) ;  and  sdl  these  had  their  chiefs  or  over- 
seers as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra  viiL  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters 
was  not  only  to  be  a  military  guard  upon  tne  temple,  but  also  to  take 
care  that  no  person  who  was  unclean  or  uncircumcised  might  enter 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however  mean 
their  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of  David,  rather 
to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.  (PsaL  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The  order  of  singers  was  instituted 
by  David,  and  it  appears  that  the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  com- 
posed for  this  kind  of  devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  num- 
ber was  composed)  directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for 
this  very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  David  delivered  this  psalm  to  thank  the  Lord  into  the  hand  of 
Asaph  and  his  brethren.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.)     The  principal  persons  of 

'  Novels  of  Justinian,  nov.  12S.  cap.  15. 
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this  order  who  had  the  superintendency  over  all  the  rest,  were 
Heraan  and  Asaph  of  the  line  of  Gershom,  and  Jeduthun  of  Uie  line 
of  Merari,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  1  Chron.  xxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Levites  a  title  to 
officiate ;  they  were  obliged  to  receive  a  sort  of  consecration^  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with  water,  in  washing,  and  in 
offering  sacrifices.  (Numb.  viii.  6,  7,  8.)  According  to  Numb.  viiL 
24,  25.,  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on  their  office 
was  at  five  and  twenty  years,  and  they  continued  till  fifty.  But  in 
Numb.  iv.  3.  23.  30.  35.  and  43.,  we  read  that  thirty  years  old  and 
upwards  even  tojifty  years  old  were  the  age  at  which  they  were  to  do 
the  work  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  congregation.  The  seeming  dis- 
crepancy between  these  two  directions  is  thus  reconciled  by  the 
Jews.*  The  Levites  were  admitted  to  learn  their  duty  at  five  and 
twenty,  and  to  minister  at  thirty  years  of  age.  At  this  last  age 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  the  holy  things  belonging  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  which  being  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  its  moveables, 
required  persons  of  greater  experience  and  strength.  Afterwards, 
when  David  new-moulded  the  constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by 
the  same  authority  which  empowered  him  to  give  directions  about 
the  building  and  situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the 
future  the  Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institution  of 
the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other  Israelites. 
None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree  or  order  soever,  had  any  right 
to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the  proper  duty  of  the  priests  only :  the 
Levites,  indeed,  were  to  assist  the  priests  in  killing  and  flaying  the 
sacrifices,  and,  during  the  time  they  were  offered  up,  to  sing  praises 
to  God:  and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiiL  31.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commonly  understood ;  neither  had  they  any 
title  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the  speech  of  Hezekiah 
(mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particularly  ver.  11.)  seems  to  imply 
otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to  consider  that  he  is  there  speaking  to  the 
priests  aj3  well  as  to  tne  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring 
to  the  priest's  office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense,  that  Koran 
and  his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroyed, 
and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fixed 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their  presumptuous 
sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that  none  pre- 
sume to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord  but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who 
alone  were  commissioned  to  the  priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they  (the  Levites) 
had  others  under  them,  called  Nethinims,  whose  business  it  was  to 
carry  the  water  and  wood,  that  was  wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They 
were  not  originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  for  dieir  fraudulent 

*  Gcmara  Babylonica  upon  the  tide  Cholin;  and  Aben  Ezra  on  Numb,  riii,  cited  by 
Bishop  Patrick  iu  his  Commentary  on  Numb.  iv.  3. 
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Btratagem  in  Imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew  princes  (Josh. 
ix.  3 — 27.)  were  condemned  to  this  employment,  which  was  a  sort  of 
honourable  servitude.  We  read  in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethinims  were 
devoted  by  David  and  the  other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple 
(Ezra  viii.  20.),  and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants 
(Ezra  ii  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gibeonites, 
and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solomon  constrained 
to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.")  They  had  a  particular 
place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt,  called  Ophel,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  being  near  the  service  of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that  service, 
forty-eight  cities  were  a8signed  to  them  for  their  residence,  on  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Cannan;  thirteen  of  these  were  appropriated  to 
the  priests  *,  to  which  were  added  the  tithes  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
The  Levites,  however,  paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their 
tithes ;  and  as  they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes 
which  the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first  fruits 
which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Numb,  xviii.  21—24.)* 

11.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity,  were  the 
ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  family  of  Aaron  exclu- 
sively. They  served  immediatelv  at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims, 
and  offered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar 
of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and  also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlcHtick 
in  the  sanctuary ;  they  kneaded  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they 
baked,  and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  changed 
them  every  sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  a  pnest 
(who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  by  lot)  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of  incense,  which  he  set  upon  the 

f  olden  table,  and  which  on  no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange 
re,  that  is,  with  any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  frinctions  required  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  leaal  uncleannesses, 
&c,  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of 
the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6. ;  Mai.  ii.  7.,  &c;  Lev.  xiii.  2. ;  Numb.  v.  14,  15.), 
as  well  as  judges  of  controversies,  (Deut.  xxi.  5.,  xviL  8 — 13.)  In  the 
time  of  war,  their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to 
sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7 — 18.);  which  order  was  retained  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.); 
and  at  the  reformations  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.,  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four 
classes  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39.; 
Neh.  vii.  39 — 42,,  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  appellation. 

'  See  p.  II,  svpri. 

•  Home*8  Script.  Hist  of  Jews,  toI  ii.  pp.  214— S2l.  Schukii  Arch»ol  Hebr.  pp.  227 
—231. 
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This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or  order  of  Abioh, 
mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not  find  noticed  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  captivity.  One  of  these  classes  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  every  week  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  suc- 
ceeded one  another  on  the  sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended  in 
their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
6.  31. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvL  14.),  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  priests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  JSew  Testament, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.*  The  prince  or  prefect  of  each  class 
appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  they  all  joined  together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each 
family  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the 
different  offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue 
of  such  lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zachariaa 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  wJien  he  went  into  the  temple  of  t/ie 
Lord  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish  writers,  there  were 
three  priests  employed  in  the  offering  of  the  incense ;  one,  who  car- 
ried away  the  ashes  left  on  the  altar  at  the  preceding  service ;  an- 
other, who.  brought  a  pan  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and,  having  placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed;  a  third,  who 
went  in  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and  while 
the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people.  Thb  was  the 
particular  office,  which  fell  by  lot  to  Zacharias ;  and  it  was  accounted 
the  most  honourable  in  the  whole  service.  This  office  could  be  held 
but  once  by  the  same  person.* 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families,  every  one 
who  aspired  to  it  was  required"  to  establish  his  descent  from  those 
families :  on  this  account  the  genealogies  of  the  priests  were  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers,  and  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
temple.'  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal 
blood,  no  priest  was  permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman, 
or  one  who  had  been  divorced ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  imder  any 
bodily  defect,  this  excluded  him  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity  of 
body,  sanctity  of  life,  and  freedom  from  blemish,  were  alike  indispen- 
sable. (Levit.  xxi.  7. 17.  23.^  According  to  Maimonides^  the  priest, 
whose  genealogy  was  defective  in  any  respect,  was  clothed  in  black, 
and  veUed  in  black,  and  sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the 
priests ;  but  every  one  that  wajs  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed 
in  white,  and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  St  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrin  in  Rev.  iiL  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth  was  pure,  lived 
in  certain  apartments  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  wood  for 
the  altar,  and  were  employed  in  splitting  and  preparing  it,  to  keep 

'  See  Matt,  xxyii.  1.;  Acts  iv.23  ,  v.  24.,  ix.  14.  21.,  xxii.  30.,  xxyi.  14.,xxt.  15.,xxtu 
10.;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  8.  §  8. ;  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iv.  c  3.  §  7.  c  4. 
§  3.  et  de  vita  sua,  §§  2.  5. 

*  Macknif^ht,  and  Wetstein,  on  Lake  i.  9. 

'  Ezra  ii.  62. ;  Neh.  vii  64.    Josephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  §  7.  et  in  rita  saa,  §  1. 

*  Maimonides  has  enumerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualified 
persons  for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c  12.  §  2.,  and  comparo 
04irpzov*8  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  pp.  89.  et  seq. 
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up  the  sacred  fire.'  No  particular  ceremony  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  consecration  of  the  ordinary  priests^  who  were  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  by  "jUHnff  their  hands^^  as  the 
Scriptures  terra  it, — that  is,  by  making  them  perform  the  offices  of 
their  order.  But  when  the  priests  had  departed  from  their  religion, 
or  had  been  a  long  time  without  discharging  their  functions  (which 
happened  under  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  sanctify  anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
never  exercised  their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal  habits,  un- 
less when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of  these  garments 
there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Exodus  (xxviii.)  and 
Leviticus  (viii.) ;  viz. 

1.  Linen  Drawers,  These  were  prescribed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  covering  their  nakedness ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the  priests  from  an 
indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when  they  stood  either  above 
the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their  office  required  a  variety  of 
bodily  gestures  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.  This  garment  would 
prevent  those  indecent  exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen 
idolaters  esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious,  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

2.  A  Lin^n  Tunicy  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles,  fitting 
closely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were  tightly  drawn 
round  the  arms :  it  was  without  seam,  and  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which 
the  soldiers  cast  lots.* 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroidered, 
and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them,  and  thus  to  serve 
at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength,  of  convenience  and 
ornament. 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or  turban, 
made  of  several  rolls  of  Unen  cloth  twisted  round  the  head,  but  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  somewhat  to  a  globular  form.' 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be  wholly 
at  liberty  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were  exempted  from 
all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Levitical  cities  already 
mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  priests, 
with  their  respective  suburbs  (Numb,  xxxv.);  the  limits  of  which 
were  confined  to  a  thousand  cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  served  for  outhouses,  as  stables,  barns,  and  perhaps  for  gardens 
of  herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  had  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  ^elds  of  the  suburbs. 
(Levit  XXV.  34.)     So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thousand 

'  Lamv,  Apparatus  Biblicns,  voL  i  p.  213. 

'  Josephns,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c  7.  §  2.  Emesti,  Institatio  Interpretis  Novi  Testainenti, 
part  iii.  c  10.  §  88.  pp.  371 — 373.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  art  of  mak* 
ing  such  vests  was  irrecoverably  lost  Braunius,  however,  rediscovered  it,  and  procured  a 
loom  to  be  made,  in  which  tunics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  See  his  treatise  de  Yestita 
Sac«rdotum  Helnworam,  lib.  i.  c  16.  p.  264. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c  7.  $  8.  Tappan's  Lect  on  Jewish  Antiqaitiaf, 
pp.  155—157. 
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cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  NumV* 
XXXV.  4,  5.,  where  the  word  suburbs  comprehends  both  the  houses, 
without  the  walls^  and  also  the  fields.  But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi 
had  no  portion  in  Canaan  assigned  them  in  the  first  division  of  it, 
yet  they  were  not  prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or 
cattle,  out  of  their  own  proper  effects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar 
had  an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (I  Kings  ii.  26.);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in  his  own  town. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  8,  9.)  Such  were  the  residences  aUotted  to  the  priests. 
Their  maintenance  was  derived  from  the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites 
out  of  the  tithes  by  them  received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the 
first  clip  of  wool  when  the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings 
made  in  the  temple,  and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings  and 
thanksgiving-offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts 
were  appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings,  they 
had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.):  in  tbe  sin- 
offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  that  covered  certain  parts 
of  the  victim  sacrificed;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest.  (Lev.  vii.  6. 
10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the  skin  or  fleece  of  every  vic- 
tim; and  when  an  Israelite  killed  an  animal  for  his  own  use,  there 
were  certain  parts  assigned  to  the  priest.  (Deut.  xviiL  3.)  All  the 
first-bom  abo,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  God,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were 
redeemed  for  five  shekels  (Numb,  xviii.  15,  16.):  the  first-bom  of 
impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean  animals 
were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lord ;  their  blood 
was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest ; 
who  also  had  the  first-fmits  of  trees,  that  is,  those  of  the  fourth 
year  (Numb,  xviii.  13. ;  Lev.  xix.  23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the 
tithes  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war.  (Numb.  xxxL  28 — 41.)  Such 
were  the  principal  revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  though  they  were 
sufficient  to  keep  them  above  want,  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers 
have  imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  acciunulate  riches,  or 
to  impoverish  the  laity.  Thus  their  political  influence,  arising  from 
their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  superior  learning  and  in- 
formation, was  checked  by  rendering  them  dependent  on  the  people 
for  their  daily  bread.  By  this  wise  constitution  of  Moses,  they  were 
deprived  of  all  power,  by  which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the 
other  tribes,  or  in  any  way  endanger  the  Israelitish  polity,  by  any 
ambitious  views  or  prospects :  for  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  the 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  thel^hands  of 
the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages,  and  as  a  security  for  their 
good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated  from  one  another,  that 
they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any  ambitious  design ;  and  they 
were  so  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  that  these  could  attich 
the  whole  subsistence  as  well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites 
and  priests  at  once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  they 
were  suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.     Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or  in- 
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fluence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good,  the 
same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should  have  no 
power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger  the  liberties  of 
their  country.* 

IIL  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High  Priest,  who  en- 
joyed peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could  enter  the 
lloly  of  Holies  in  the  temple:  the  supreme  administration  of  sacred 
things  was  confined  to  him ;  he  was  the  final  arbiter  of  all  contro- 
versies ;  in  later  times  he  presided  over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the 
next  rank  to  the  sovereign  or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was 
very  great  at  all  times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and 
regal  dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  some- 
times called  the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod.  xxix.  30.;  Neh.  viL 
65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of  the  high  priests,  because 
the  appellation  of  high  priests  was  afterwards  given  to  the  heads  of 
the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who  were  members  of  the  san- 
hedrin. This  appellation,  in  the  New  Testament,  includes  not  only 
the  person  who  actually  held  the  office  of  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
but  also  those  who,  having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  the 
name.  (Matt  xxvi.  57,  58.;  Luke  xxii.  50.  54.;  John  xi.  49.  51.) 
When  the  high  priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  exposed 
to  any  pollution,  a  |3D  (saG^N)  or  substitute  was  appointed  to  per- 
form his  duties.  Zephaniah,  ^e  second  priest  (Jer.  liL  24.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy  of  the  high  priest  Ser^ah. 
Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  intended  in  John  xviiL  13.  and  Acts  iv. 
6. ;  in  which  passages  Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest,  either  as  having 
formerly  been  hish  priest,  or  as  then  being  actually  his  sagan.' 

In  order  that  the  person  of  the  high  priest  might  be  deemed  more 
holy,  he  was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour ;  being  invested  (after 
ablution  was  performed)  with  the  sacred  habiliments  which  conferred 
this  dignity,  and  anointed  with  a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved 
for  this  exclusive  purpose.  (Exod.  xxix.  7.,  xxx.  23.  et  seq. ;  Lev.  viii. 
12.)  But,  after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  tins  anointing 
ceased,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  high  priest  was  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  his  predecessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  high  priest,  as 
well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  there  were 
four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1.  The  Coat  or  Robe  of  the  Ephody  which  was  made  of  blue  wool ; 
on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells',  separated  from  one 
another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates.  As  the  pomegranates 
added  to  lie  beauty  of  the  robe,  so  the  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice 
to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of  the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the 

>  Scholzii  Archjoologia  Hebraica,  pp.  231 — 236.  Lowman*8  Ciyil  Qoyernment  of  the 
Hebrews,  p.  124. 

'  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  18.  Lightfoot's  Horn  Hebraice,  and  Kninoel,  on 
Lokeiii  2. 

'  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East  See  Hasselquist^s  Travels,  p.  5S.,  and 
B*AiTieux*s  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  226. 
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holy  place  to  bum  incense;  in  order  that  they  might  then  apply 
themselved  to  their  devotions,  as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence 
with  him  in  his  offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accom- 
panied with  the  incense  offered  by  him,  would  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  the 
hinder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while  the  fore  part  descended 
only  a  little  below  the  waist  It  was  of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly 
wrought  with  gold  and  purple :  to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  of  this 
ephod  was  affixed  a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL 

3.  The  Breast-plate  of  Judffmenty  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of  doth 
doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and  workmanship 
with  the  ephod :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious  stones,  containing 
the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  also  the  words 
Urim  and  Thumminiy  signifying  "  lights  and  perfections,*'  and  em- 
blematical of  divine  illuminatioiL  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  when  the  high  priest  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breast- 
plate, and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consultation 
subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As  God  was  the  poli- 
tical sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  high  priest  was  of  course  his 
minister  of  state :  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his 
breast,  when  he  went  to  ask  counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  fit 
pledge  and  medium  of  divine  direction.  At  th#  same  time,  these 
names  being  worn  both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly 
instruct  him  to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  ut- 
most power,  for  their  welfare.' 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  a  Croum 
or  Mitre,  on  the  fix)nt  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue  riband,  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  the  two  Hebrew  words  nin^  KHp 
(KoDe&n  ijaJeuoYan),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  emblematical  of 
that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the  law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high  priest  was  necessarily  arrayed 
when  he  ministered  in  the  tabemade  or  temple,  but  at  other  times 
he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests ;  and  this,  according  to  some 
learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long 
absent  firom  Jerusalem,  knew  not  that  Ananias  was  the  high  priest, 
wlien  he  appeared  before  him  in  the  Sanhedrin.^  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 
The  frequent  and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  hap- 

?ened  in  those  times,  confirms  the  probability  of  this  conjecture, 
'he  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments,  as  the 
other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity  (Levit  xxi 

■  Tappaii*8  Lecfcnres  on  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  157 — 160. 

*  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high  priest  above  noticed,  together  with  the  mode  of 
consecrating  him,  as  directed  by  Moses,  are  described  at  length  in  Sxod.  zxTiii  and : 
1-37. 
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10.);  but  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  become  lawful,  or  at 
least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of  horror  at  hearing  what  was 
deemed  blasphemy  against  God.  This  will  explain  the  conduct  of 
Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt  xxvL  65.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.^ 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  meaning  in 
the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Josephus  and  Philo>  the 
high  priest's  linen  garment  represented  the  body  of  the  earth ;  the 
glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven;  the  bells  and  pome- 
granates, thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the  ephod  of  yarious  colours 
is  the  universe ;  the  breast-plate,  the  earth  in  its  centre ;  the  girdle, 
the  sea ;  the  onyx-stone  on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
twelve  jewels  in  the  breast-plate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the 
mitre,  heaven ;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  engraven 
on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some  Christian  oivines 
have  allegorised  them  in  a  manner  equally  extravagant:  but  such 
wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  an  air  of  ro- 
mance, of  uncertainty,  and  of  ridicule,  over  sacred  things.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  be  assured,  that  these  minute  prescriptions  were 
adapted  to  wise  and  excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant 
state  of  the  church ;  and,  particularly,  that  thev  served  the  general 
uses  of  an  emblematical  and  typical  religion,  which  was  intended  to 
impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking  repre- 
sentations.' 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and  appeared 
before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  tlieir  sacred  services,  and  who 
was  Appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing,  and  for  intercession,  was  a 
type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  evermore  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every 
true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  through  Christ  (1  Pet  ii.  5. ;  Rev.  L  6.)* 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for  life, 
provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that  merited 
deposition ;  for  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived  Abiathar  of  this  office 
for  being  concerned  in  treasonable  practices  with  Adonijah,  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institu- 
tion, also,  the  high  priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Aaron  (Numb.  iiL  10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested  with  this 
dignity.  (Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seq, ;  Heb.  v.  4,  5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 

'  Tappan'g  Lecttures,  p.  164. 

'  Besides  the  aathorities  already  cited  in  the  conrae  of  this  article,  the  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  inyestigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  referred  to 
Reland's  Antiquitates  yeterum  Hebr»omm,  part  ii.  cc  1—6.  pp.  141 — 238. ;  Ikenins's 
Antiquitates  HebraicsB,  part  L  cc  10, 11.  pp.  105—128. ;  and  to  Schacht's  Animadyersionet 
ad  Ikenii  Antiquitates,  pp.  471 — 544. ;  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  L  c  5. 
pp.  95—174.;  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  yol.  L  pp.  251 — 263.;  Dr. 
I^ghtfoot's  Works,  yoL  i  pp.  401.  915—918.,  and  YoL  iL  pp.  377—380.  897.  681.;  Carp- 
zoyii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  64 — 110. 

'  The  tjrpical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  espedaUy  of  the  high  priest,  is  discussed 
bj  the  Bey.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Figuratiye  Language  of  Scripture,  and  on 
the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  (Works,  yoL  iii.  pp.  58—63.  333—237.) 
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to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son^  from  whom,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  years,  it  passed  to  Eli,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  line 
of  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  How  or  why  this  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Eli  from  the  family  of  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron, 
we  have  no  information.  It  may  have  been  conferred  on  Eli,  either 
because  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  elder 
line  was  either  a  minor  or  otherwise  incapacitated ;  or  because  Eli 
was  judge  of  IsraeL  That  it  was  not  without  an  express  declaration 
of  the  divine  will,  we  may  infer  from  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28.  The  high 
priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Eli,  through  Ahitub,  Ahiah, 
and  Ahimelech  to  Abiathar ;  whom  Solomon  deposed  from  his  hi^h 
office  for  his  guilty  participation  in  Adonijah's  attempt  upon  me 
throne  after  the  death  of  David ;  and  transferred  the  high  priesthood 
to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the  familv  of  Eleazar  (1  Kings  iL  35.),  in 
which  it  remained  until  the  Babvlonian  captivity.  During  tliat 
period  the  high  priest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by  an 
assembly  pardy  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  was 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar ;  whence  the 
succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family.  The  office  was 
then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Maccabsean  familv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but 
this  was  very  ill  obeyed  under  the  Homan  government,  especially 
during  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  when  election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high  j^riest 
were  then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  a^,  learning, 
nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  individual  who  were 
not  of  the  sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes  the  office  was  made  annuaL^ 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the 
succession  to  the  hi^  priesthood  contwied  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
Josephus,  and  in  the  Talmudical  writers^;  and  will  also  explain  the 
circumstance  of  several  high  priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  there  being  several  pontifical  men  who,  having 
once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  ori- 
ginal dignity  attached  to  the  name.' 

■  Josephus  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  it.  c  iii.  §§  7,  S. 

*  That  this  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  follj  proved  bj  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  book  iL  c  4.  §  1.  (Works,  vol  I  pp.  383—386.)  The  Tariona  successions  of 
the  high  priests  are  given  at  length  by  Beland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  ii  c  2.  pp.  160— 16S. 
Utrecht,  12mo.  1717 ;  and  bj  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn,  i  pp.  487—490.,  and  Dick  voce 
Priest,  from  whom  we  have  copied  the  table  in  the  following  pageo^ 

'  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  TiiL  c2.  $2.o.4.S8. 
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The  following  TABLE  exhibits  a 

Chboholooioal  Sbbibs  or  thx  Hicm  Pbibsts  or  the  Hbbbbws, 

From  the  Commencement  to  the  Svhverswn  of  their  State  and  Oovemment. 


1.   Sueeetmon,  taken 
placeg  of  the  Hofy 


teveral 


2.  Svcctisum, 
taken  from 
1  Chron.  vi 
8-16. 


8.    SueeetnoHj 
taken    from 
Jo»ephmyAnt 
JtMt]ib.x.a8. 
Ub.  XX.  c  10. 


4,  8meee$monf  taken 
from  the  Jewith 
Chronicle,iniUitd 
Seder  Olam. 


1.  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moees, 

created  high  priest,  ▲.  ic. 
2514,  died  2552. 

2.  Eleazar,  created  in  2552,  and 

died  about  2571. 

3.  Fhinehas,  a.m.  2571,  died 

2590. 

4.  Abiexer  or"!    These    were 

Abishna.   I         under  the 

5.  Bukki         f        jndges. 

6.  Uzzi  J 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 

created  in  2848,  died  in 
2888. 

8.  Ahitnb  L 

9.  Ahiah.    He  lived  in  2911, 

or  2912. 

10.  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar :  he 

was  mnrdered  bj  Saul, 
2944. 

11.  Abiathar,     Ahimelech,     or 

Abimelech,  nnder  Dayid, 
from  2944  to  2989. 

12.  Zadok  L  nnder  Sanl,  David, 

and  Solomon,  from  2944  to 
about  3000. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam, 

about  ▲.  IL  3030. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Jehoshaphat; 

perhaps  the  same  as  Ama- 
riah.  (2  Chron.  xix.  11.) 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Jehoiada, 

in  the  reign  of  Joash,  2 
Chron.  xxiy.  15.  in  3126. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the  same 

with  Zechariah,  son  of  Je- 
hoiadah,  who  was  killed  in 
3164. 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah, 

under  IJzziah,  in  3221. 

18.  Abitub  XL  1  Under  Jotham, 

19.  Zadok  ILJ  kingof  Judah. 

20.  Uriah,  nnder  Ahaz,  3265. 

2).  Shallum,  the  £<iiher  of  Aza- 
riah, and  grandfather  to 
Hilkiah. 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
zxxL  10.),  3278 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 
3«  Fhinehas. 

4.  Abishna. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  Uzzi 

7.  Zerahiah. 

8.  Meraioth. 

9.  A"wri<^K. 

10.  Ahitub  L 

11.  Zadok  L 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Johanan,  1 

Chron.  vi. 
9,  la 

15.  Azariah. 

16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitnb  n. 

18.  Zadok  IL 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  TTilkinb. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

X  3 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleakar. 

3.  Fhinehas. 

4.  Abiezer. 

5.  Bukki 

6.  Uzzi 

7.  Eli 

8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Ahimelech. 

10.  Abiathar. 

11.  Zadok. 

12.  Ahimaaz 

13.  Azariah, 

14.  Joram. 

15.  Issus. 

16.  Axiora. 

17.  Fhidens. 

18.  Sudeas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Fhinehas. 

4.  Eli 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  Ahimaaz,    nnde» 

Behoboam. 

9.  Azariah,      nnder 

Abiah. 

10.  Jehoachash,    nn- 
der   Jehosha- 
phat. 

11.  Jehoiarib,    nnder 
Jehoram. 

12.  Jehoshaphat,  nn- 
der Abaziah. 


13.  Jehoiadah,  f  ^ 
14.Fhadaiah,  )  i»l 


15.  Zedekiah,   nnder 
Amaziah. 


16.  Joel,nnderUzziah. 


17.  Jotham,      under 
Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,underAhaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under  He- 
zekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,      under 
Manasseh. 

21.  Shallum,     under 
Amon. 

22.  Hilkiah,      under 
Josiah. 
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1.  Suecetdon,   taken    fnm  teveral 
places  of  die  Hofy  aer^pltaw. 


2.  Succession, 
taken  from 
1  Citron.  vL 
8-16. 


8.    Succession, 
taken    from 
JosqAuSfAnt, 
Ji«ilib.x.c.a 
lib.  XX.  c  10. 


4.  Sueeesnon,  taken 
from  the  Jewish 
ChronuJe^  iniitied 
Seder  Olam, 


28.  Hilkiah,  tinder  Hezekiah. 


24.  Kliakim,  or  Joakim,  nnder 

Manaaseh,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Bethulia,  in 
'  3348.  He  continued  to  live 
under  Josiah  to  3380,  and 
longer.  He  is  also  called 
Hilkiah.  (Bamch  L  7.) 

25.  Azariah,  porfaaps  Neriah,  the 

father  of  Smiah  and  of 
Bamch. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high  priest 

before  the  captivity;  put  to 
death  in  3414. 

27.  Jozadak,  during  the  capti- 

vity of  Babylon,  from  3414 
to  3469. 

28.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of 

Jozadak :  he  returned  firom 
Babylon  in  3468.    


23.  Jehozadak. 


24.  Joshua. 


23.  Odeas. 

24.  Saldam. 

25.  HiUdah. 

26.  Seraiah. 

27.  Jozadak. 


28.  Jesus,    or 
Joshua. 


23.  Azariah,    under 

Jehoialdm  and 
Zedekiah. 

24.  Jehozadak,  after 

the   taking    of 
Jerusalem. 


25.  Jesus,  son  of  Jo- 
ladiJ^  after  the 
captivity. 


ThefoUowing  succession  is  collected  from  JSzra^  Nehemiah,  and  Josephus, 


29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
Jos.  Ant  L  it  c  5. 

80.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chasib,  under 
Nehemiah,  a.  m.  3550. 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neh.  xiL  10. 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 

83.  Jaddna,  or  Jaddus,  who  received 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusalem  in  3673, 
and  died  in  3682. 

34.  Onias  L  made  high  priest  in  3681, 
governed  21  years,  and  died  in  3702. 

35.  Simon  L  called  the  Just,  made  high 
priest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died  in  371 1. 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.  Under  this 
pontiff  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
said  to  have  been  made,  about  the  year 
8727 :  he  died  in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  in  3745,  died  in' 
8771. 

38.  Onias  IL,  made  in  3771,  died  in 
8785. 

39.  Simon  IL,  made  in  3785,  and  died 
in  3805. 

40.  Onias  IIL,  made  in  3805,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830,  de- 
posed in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV. ,  otherwise  called  Menelaus, 
made  in  3832,  died  in  3842. 

43.  Lvsimachus,  vicegerent  of  Menelaus, 
kiUed  in'3834. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimufl,  or  Joachim, 
made  in  3842,  died  in  3844. 

45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exercise  his 
pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  retired  into 


Egypt,  where  he  built  the  temple  Onion  in 
3854. 

46.  Judas  MaccabsBus,  restored  the  altar 
and  the  sacrifices  in  3840,  died  in  3843. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmonsan,  brother  to 
Judas  MaccabflBus,  created  high  priest  in 
3843,  and  died  in  3860. 

48.  Simon  Maccabeeus,  made  in  3860, 
died  in  8869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanus,  made  in  3869,  died 
in  3898. 

50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff  of  the 
Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jannseus,  also  king  and 
pontiff  during  27  years,  from  3899  to  3926. 

52.  Hyrcanus  was  high  priest  for  the 
space  of  32  years  in  the  whole,  fixnn  3926 
to  3958. 

53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrcanus, 
usurped  the  high  priesthood,  and  held  it 
three  years  and  three  months,  firom  3935  to 
3940. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  usurped  the 
priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  possessed  it  for  three  years 
and  seven  months,  firom  3964  to  3967,  when 
he  was  taken  by  Sosius. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  high  priest 
by  Herod  in  3968  tUl  3970. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmo- 
nseans:  he  did  not  enjoy  the  pontificate  a 
whole  year.  He  died  in  3970.  Ananeel 
was  made  high  priest  a  second  time  in  397 1. 

57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  deposed  in 
3981. 
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58.  ^mon,  son  of  Boethus,  made  high  70.  Simon,  snrnamed  Cantharns,  and  son 
priest  in  3981,  deposed  in  8999.                        of  Simon  Boethns,  was  made  high  priest 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilns,  made      in  41. 

high  priest  in  3999.     EUem  was  snbsti-  71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananas,  made  high 

tuted  in  his  place  for  a  day,  becaose  of  an  priest  in  42. 

accident  that  happened  to  Matthias,  which  73.  Elionens,  made  in  44,  and  continued 

hindered  him  from  performing  his  office  till  45.    Simon,  son  of  Cantharns,  was  a 

that  daj.  second  time  made  high  priest,  ▲.d.  45,  and 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boethns,  deposed  the  same  year. 

made  high  priest  in  4000,  the  year  of  the  73.  Joseph,  son  of  Canens,  was  made 

birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  four  years  before  the  high  priest  in  jld.  45,  till  57. 
commencement  of  the  yulgar  era.  74.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebodeus,  was 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joazar,  made  high  made  high  priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar 
priest  in  4004,  of  Christ  4,  of  the  vulgar  era  47,  and  enjoyed  the  priesthood  till  6% 
era  1.  75.  Ismael  was  ordained  high  priest  jl  d. 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high  priest  63. 

in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  6.  Joazar  was  76.  Joseph,  snrnamed  Cabei,  in  63. 

made  a  second  time  in  7,  and  deposed  in  13.  77.  Ananus,  the  son  of  Ananns,  in  68. 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  for  1 1  years,  78.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananns,  in  64. 
from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vulgar  era  24.               79.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in  64. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Fhabi,  in  24.  80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilns,  was 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in  24.  made  high  priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithos,  made  high  Christian  era  70. 

priest  in  25.  81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  was 

67.  Joseph,  snrnamed  Caiaphas,  made  in  made  high  priest  in  the  year  70,  in  which 
26,  and  continued  till  35.  year  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  de- 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in  stroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  a  final  period 
35,  and  continued  till  37.  was  put  to  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

69.  Theophilns,  son  of  Jonathan,  made 
in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 

Of  those  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high  priest  during  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  namely  Annas  (John  xviiL  13. ;  Acts  iv.  6.), 
and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvL  3.  57. ;  John  xviiL  13.  24.  28.)  The 
former  is  by  Josephus  called  Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an 
abridgment :  the  latter  he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  eigoyed  the  singular  feli- 
city (which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  supreme  pontifical 
oflSce  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled  by  several  successors 
out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them  being  his  sons,  and  others  his 
sons-in-law.  Hence,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the  high  priest- 
hood by  the  Bomans,  he  afterwards  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway 
in  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  afiairs  ;  and  is  represented  in  the 
sacred  history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chiei  priest  and  ex- 
ercising supreme  authority. 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priests,  the  Officers 
OF  THE  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some  degree 
sacred  persons ;  since  to  them  was  confided  the  superintendence  of 
those  places  which  were  set  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
functions  and  powers  have  been  fully  stated  in  p.  278.  suprh. 

>  Luke  iii  2.|  Acts  iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii  c.  12.  §  6.) 
places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high  priest  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  §  3.),  and  who  stiU 
continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias,  who  at  that  time  discharged  the 
functions  of  soTereign  pontiff.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  5.  §  2. )  See  also  Lardner^s  Credi- 
bility,  book  L  c.  7.  §  1.  and  book  ii.  c  4.  (Works,  yoL  i  pp.  148.  383 — 389.) 
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3 1 2  Sacred  Persons, 

V.  The  Nazabites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies)  were  per- 
sons separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things^  and  sequestered  or  con- 
secrated to  Jehovah.  They  are  conmionly  regarded  as  sacred  persons: 
a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found  infrk  in  Chapter  V.  Sect  L 
§  III.  2. 

YI.  The  Rechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as  a  dass  of 
holy  persons^  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  more  pious  life. 
Butthis  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews, 
but  Kenites  or  Midianites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traverse 
the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathsean 
Arabs  anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars*)  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the  result  of 
a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance,  grounded  upon  a  na- 
tional custom.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Bechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  God  against 
idolatry,  who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab  and 
the  worshippers  of  Baal.  (2  Kings  x.  15,  16. 23.)  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  theiir  posterity,  which  is  recorded 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  5 — 7.  J;  and  which  consisted  of  these 
three  articles :  1.  That  they  should  drink  no  wine ;  2.  That  they 
should  neither  possess  nor  occupy  any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ; 
and,  3.  That  they  should  dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  sta'angers.  And  such,  in  fact, 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  temperate  and  quiet  mode 
of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to 
besiege  Jerusalem,  these  Bechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in 
more  danger  in  the  open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety  :  By 
these  people  God  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience 
to  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them  wine  to 
drink :  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its  being  contrary  to 
their  institute,  which  they  never  had  violated,  the  prophet,  after  due 
commendation  of  their  obedience,  addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached 
them  who  were  God's  peculiar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his 
laws,  than  these  poor  Bechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  (Jer.  xxxv.)  Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18,  19.) 
that,  because  the  Rechabites  had  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Jonadab  their 
father i  therefore  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  him  for 
ever^  The  Bechabites  flourished  as  a  community  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  dispersed  after  the 
captivity ;  but  modem  travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants 

>  See  Mrs.  Holdemess's  Notes  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Castoms  of  the  Grim-Tatars. 
London,  1821.     12mo. 

*  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicos,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Michaelis*8  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Hoses,  voL  L  pp.  227,  228.  Mede's  Works,  p.  127.  Caknet,  Commentairo  Litt^rale, 
tome  vL  p.  xTii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instmctiye  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Be* 
chabites  m  Dr.  Townsdn^s  Works,  vol.  ii  pp.  215—225. 
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in  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs^  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  is^  of  Heber). 
They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestor  Rechab. 
**  To  this  moment  they  drink  no  wine,  and  have  neither  vineyard, 
nor  field,  nor  seed ;  but  dwell  like  Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering 
nomades.  They  believe  and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition, 
for  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  written  law."* 

VII.  The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  among  the  per- 
sons accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised  up  by  God  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance  of  the  most  sacred  func- 
tions. Originally  they  were  called  Seers:  they  discovered  things 
yet  future,  declared  the  will  of  God,  and  announced  their  divine 
messages,  both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom 
that  could  only  be  produced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed 
authorised  messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The  office  of  a 
prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future  events ;  it  was 
their  province  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  the  law  of 
GU)d :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of 
the  Scriptures,  synonymous  with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpre- 
tation or  teaching.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  long  as 
there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by  sects 
or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into  idolatry.  This  circumstance 
may  thus  be  accounted  for: — As  the  prophets  received  their  commu- 
nications of  the  divine  will  immediately  from  God  himself,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  the  Jews :  either  die  people  must  obey  the  pro- 

K'  ets,  and  receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  ac- 
owledge  that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the  law  of 
God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fidlible  men,  who  seldom 
a^ed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the  unavoidable  result 
01  such  conflicting  sentiments. 


CHAP.  in. 

SACBED  TUINQS. 

On  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Offerings  of  the  Jews.* 

A  Sackipice  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by  the  hand 
of  a  lawful  minister.     Sacrifice  differs  from  oblation  in  this  respect, 

>  Wolff's  Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  257.;  Came*s  Recollections  of  the  East 
pp.  95,  96.  Mr.  Margoulionth  met  with  a  caravan  of  Rechabites  in  the  yallej  of  Leba- 
non.   Pilgrimage  to  3ie  Land  of  my  Fathers,  vol  il  pp.  225,  226. 

'  General  authorities  from  which  this  chapter  is  compiled:  ~  Schnlzii  ArchsBol.  Heb 
pp.  250 — 280.  LaJny,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  I  pp.  187 — 203.  Belandi  Antiq.  Sacr 
Hebneorum,  part  iii.  cap.  1—5.  pp.  290-  868.  Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  part  I  cap.  13,  14 
pp.  152 191.    Beaosobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson' 
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viz.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change  or  destruction  of  the 
thing  offered:  whereas^  an  oblation  is  only  a  simple  offering  or  gift.^ 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular  notice 
in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  *^  Such  a  ritual  as  they  were 
enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of  victims  they  were  appointed 
statedly  to  offer,  together  with  the  splendour  of  that  external  worship 
in  which  they  were  daily  engaged, —  all  tended  to  replenish  and  adorn 
their  language  with  numerous  allusions  and  striking  metaphors  de- 
rived from  me  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  writings 
of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people,  abound  with  phrases  and 
terms  borrowed  from  the  temple  worship  and  service.  The  psalms 
and  prophetical  writings  may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  this  remark.  Purge  me  with  hyssop^  says  David,  and  I  shall  be 
clean. —  Thou  shalt  be  pleaded  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness, 
(PsaL  li.  7.  19.)  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  incense^  and  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice,  (PsaL  cxlL  2.)  There- 
fore  will  I  offer  the  sacrifice  of  joy.  (PsaL  cxvi;    17.)     The  sin  of 

Judah^  says  Jeremiah,  w  -. graven  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars 

( Jer.  xviL  1.)  Take  away  all  our  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously  ; 
so  will  we  render  thee  the  calves  of  our  lips,  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)  Nor  are 
similar  examples  wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired 
authors  being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,,  retain  the  same  phrase- 
ology, which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  numerous  beautiful  and 
expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacrifices  and  ceremonies."* 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  under 
three  general  heads— ^namely,  offerings  of  bloody  or  sacrifices  strictiy 
so  called ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those  taken  only  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  drink-offerings^  or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classifica- 
tion, as  enabling  us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Offerings  of  Blood  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly  so 
called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infiiction  of  death  on  a  living 
creature,  generally  by  die  efiusion  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for 
the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  the 
insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government. 

Sacrifices  have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the  Deity 
propitious* :  but  whether  this  universdl  notion  derived  its  origin  from 

Tracts,  vol.  iii  pp.  196—199.)  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  bookl  chap.  t.  Michaelis*8 
CommeDtaries,  toL  ilL  pp.94 — 97.  109 — 115.  246—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  270—272.  Jahn,  ArchaeoL  Biblica,  §§  373—390.  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  voL  i  Exercit  xxiv.  pp.  306—318.  Dr.  Lightfoot*8  Works,  vol.  L 
pp.  926 — 941.  folio  edition,  §§  373 — 385.  Ackermann,  Archseol.  Biblica,  §§  360 — 372. 
Tappan's  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  106—118.  Bmning's  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  172—192.  Carpzovii 
Antiq,  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  699 — 725. 

*  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Sacrifice. 

*  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii  pp.  216,  217. 

'  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  our  Saviour  alluded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should  be  pursued,  that  he  who 
should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a  sacrifice  hi^y  acceptmbU  to  tbv 
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divine  revelation  or  was  suggested  ty  conscious  guilt  and  a  dread  of 
the  divine  displeasure^  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It 
is,  however^  not  improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former^  and  pre- 
vailed under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by  divine 
appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem  of  the  j?reat  atonement 
or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ*  Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Job,  and  others,  offering  sacrifices  m  the  faith  of  the  Mes- 
siah that  was  to  be  revealed ;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their 
/sacrifices  is  particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only, 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  reUgious  sacrifices, 
not  only  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but  also  among 
Pagan  idolaters. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  clean  animals 
were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes  were  not  brought  to  the 
altar ;  and  hence  the  Israelities  are  nowhere  prohibited  from  eating 
their  blood,  but  only  that  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.) 
It  would  seem  that  all  clean  birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7  A 
though  the  dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Of 
quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which  were 
destined  for  the  altar.  No  wud  beasts  were  admissible :  and  hence 
comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xiL  15. 22.,  xv.  22.\ 
It  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the  hart ;  by  which  he  means  to  inti- 
mate that,  in  killing  a  beast,  all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of 
sacrifice  was  to  be  avoided.* 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish.  Unless  it  were 
pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as  a  sacrifice  unaccept- 
able to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
circumstance,  St  Paul  beseeches  Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is 
their  reasonable  service.  (Bom.  xii.  1.)  Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is 
styled  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)  Fur- 
ther, it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judaea,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  Egyptians*,  to  set  a  seal  upon  a  victim  that  was 

Almi^tj  —  <•  He  that  killeth  jou  shall  think  he  doeth  God  service,**  In  reference  also  to 
this  notion  of  sacrifice,  the  Apoede  hj  a  very  beautiful  and  expressiye  figure  represents 
Christ  as  loving  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  a  sweet' 
smelling  savour,  (Eph.  v.  2.)    Harwood*s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

*  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbishop  Magee,  in  his  Discourses 
on  the  Atonement,  vol.  I  pp.  44 — 60.  and  vol.  iL  pp.  22^6.  184 — 189.,  and  by  Mr.  Jer- 
ram  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  pp.  90 — ^292.  Mr.  Davison  has 
argued  on  the  contrary  side  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London,  1825. 
Svo.)  Mr.  Faber,  in  reply,  ably  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  in  a  treatise 
published  at  London  in  1827.  Svo. 

'  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 

'  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  provided  white  bulls  for 
their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  the  custom  above  alluded  to : —  **  They  sacrifice 
white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  following  trial  If  they  find  one  black 
hair  upon  him,  they  consider  him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  with 
otaainty,  the  priest  appointed  for  this  purpow  views  every  part  of  the  animal  both  stand* 
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deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the  Jews  could  not 
be  unacquainted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  similar  precautions  were  in 
use  among  themselves,  especially  as  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to 
have  their  sacrifices  without  spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a 
usage  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  when,  speaking  of  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  says — Him  hath  God  the  Fatlier  sealed. 
(John  vi  27.  51.^  "  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  seeded^  pointed  out  and  accepted 
him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26—28. ;  Eph.  v.  27. ;  2  Pet  iiL  14. ;  and 
especially  Heb,  ix.  13,  14.  For,  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats, . 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer y  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifiethy  —  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
offer eth  himself  WITHOUT  SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from 
dead  works  f^^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was  led  up  to 
the  altar  by  the  person  ofiering  the  sacrifice  ;  who  laid  his  hand  upon 
its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his  strength';  and,  while  the 
sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some  particular  prayers ;  and  if  several 
persons  united  in  ofiering  the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon 
it  in  succession.  (Lev.  iv.  13 — 15.)*  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the 
person  presenting  the  victim  acloiowledged  the  sacrifice  to  be  his 
own ;  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities ;  that  he  ofiered  it  as  an 
atonement  for  his  sins ;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  because  he  had 
sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating  the  law  of  God ;  and 
that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  life  of  the  innocent  animal  in  the 
place  of  his  own.  In  this  respect  the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  types  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  oftlie  world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  tlie  iniquity  of  us  all.^  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet  ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim  should  be 
one  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Numb.  xix.  2. ;  Deut  xxi.  3. ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  7.);  because  any  animal  which  had  been  used  for  a  common  pur- 
pose was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.* 

ing  and  lying  on  the  gronod;  after  this,  he  draws  out  his  tongae,  to  see  if  he  be  clean 
bj  certain  signs;  and  in  the  hist  place  he  inspects  the  hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  may 
be  sure  they  are  as  by  nature  they  should  be.  It,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found 
unblemished,  he  signifies  it  by  tyin^  a  label  to  hia  horna;  then,  having  applied  wax,  h* 
seals  it  wiA  his  ring,  and  they  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, unless  he  has  been  marked  with  such  a  seaV*  Herodotus,  lib.  ii  c.  3S.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
ed.  Oxon. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  yi  27. 

'  This  ceremony,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the  turtle  doves,  and 
younpf  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  certain  cases. 

'  The  nature  and  mystical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  are  largely 
considered  by  Archbishop  Magee  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  voL  i  pp.  336 — 
877. 

*  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  see  Archbishop  Magee's  Discourses 
on  the  Atonement,  vol  i.  pp.  852 — 366. 

*  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews,  were  very 
scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Romans,  (who  had  the  same 
religion,  and,  consequently,  the  same  sacrifices  with  the  Greeks),  nor  indeed  the  Egypt- 
ians, would  offer  an  animal  in  sacrifice  that  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  such 
a  sacrifice  as  that  prescribed  here  does  Diomede  vow  to  offer  to  Pallas.    Qiad,  z* 
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4.  The  animal  thue  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  immolated^  by 
catting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through  at  one  stroke ;  the 
blood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the 
altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atonement  was  made,  for  the  blood  was 
the  life  of  the  beast,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  re- 
deem life.  (Lev.  i.  5 — 7.)  The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions, 
was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered.  Around 
the  altar  there  was  a  £ind  of  trench  into  which  the  blood  fell,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
This  altar  being  very  high,  is  considered  by  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the 
cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his 
precious  blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck;  its  breast  was  opened;  its  bowels  were 
taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then  divided  into 
quarters ;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  was  fully  ex- 
posed to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open  the  victim,  St  Paul 
has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allusion  in  one  of  the  most  animated 
descriptions  ever  written,  of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the 
preached  GospeL  (Heb.  iv.  12, 13.)  The  toord  of  God  is  quick  and 
potoerftd^  sharper  than  any  two^dged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  Joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight;  for  all  things  are  naked  and 
OPENED  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  we  must  give  an  account  Previ- 
ously to  laying^  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  it  was  salted  for  the  fire 
(Lev.  ii.  13. ;  Ezek.  xliii.  24. ;  Mark  ix.  46.);  the  law  prohibiting 
any  thing  to  be  offered  there  which  was  not  salted:  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  perpetually 
burning.^ 

5.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not  lawful  to 
offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii  14.)  This  prohibition  took  firom  the 
Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any  other  place.  The  victims  might 
indeed  be  slain  in  any  part  of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its 
precincts:  and  there  they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal 

f91 — 394.     In  the  very  Bame  words  Nestor  promises  a  sunilsr  sacrifice  to  PaDas 
Odyss.  iii.  882. 
Thus  also  Viboil.  Georg.  it.  550. 

Qoataor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  tauros, 
Dncit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  jnyencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls. 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls; 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  took, 
All  fiEur,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  joke.  Dbtdxn. 

It  is  yery  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnt  their  first  sacrificial  rites  from  the  Patriarchs  f 
and  on  diis  account  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  so  manj  coincidences  in  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
on  Numb.  xix.  2.) 

>  Harwood's  Introd.  to  New  Test.  yoL  iL  p.  220.  Carpzoy  has  assigned  many  deyout 
and  some  (ancifrd  reasons  why  salt  was  used  in  the  Jewish  sacrifiocfi.  Antiq.  Heb.  Gent, 
pp.  719—728. 
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lamb.  All  the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  day-light,  and  the  blood 
was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that  they  were  slain ;  as  it 
became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  If,  however,  the  sprink- 
ling had  been  made  in  the  day-time,  the  members  and  entrails  of  the 
victim  might  be  consumed  during  the  night  Subsequentlv  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars  were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under 
suspicion,  although  some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
some  prophets,  whose  characters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  offer 
sacrifices  in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws; 
as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xiiL  8 — 14.,  xvL  I — 5.),  and  Elijah.  (1  Kings 
xviiL  21—40.) 

6.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  omations  to  God,  from  the 
Hebrew  word  karaby  to  approach  or  bring  nigh.  This  term  conse- 
quently denotes  something  brought  nigh,  in  order  to  be  dedicated,  or 
offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person  offering  thus  had  access  in  the 
way  appointed  by  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumer- 
ation of  all  offerings  by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38.),  This  is 
the  law  ....  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moies  in  Mount  Sinai,  in 
the  dag  that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
their  KORBANIM,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.* 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz. 

L  The  Burnt-Ofpebings,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-will  offerings 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  usage. 
The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  they  were . 
offered  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  victim 
to  be  offered  was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without 
blemish,  or  a  male  of  the  meep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon. 
(Lev.  i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  either  of 
these,  he  was  to  oner  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which  an  account 
b  given  in  page  320.  The  Jews  esteemed  the  burnt-offering  the 
most  excellent  of  all  their  sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior antiquity,  but  also  because  it  was  entirely  consecrated  to  God. 
In  allusion  to  this,  St  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  present  their  bodies, 
or  their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  (Rom.  xiL  1.)  The 
burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  n^^f  (olah),  which  signifies  to 
ascend  ;  because  this  offering,  as  being  wholly  consumed,  ascended, 
as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour.  It  was  a  very  expressive 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  nothing  less  than  his  complete  and 
full  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

ii.  The  PEACB-0FFERiNG8(Levitiii.  1.)  were  also  free-will  offer- 
ings, in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man ;  they 
were  either  eucharistical,  that  is,  offered  as  thanksgivings  for  blessings 
received,  or  votive,  that  is,  offered  with  prayers  for  the  unpetration  of 
mercies.  These  offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or 
dough ;  if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  remainder  was 

■  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  toL  i    Ezercitat  zziy,  p.  307. 
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to  be  eaten  by  iihe  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Heb.  xiiL  15^  16.  In 
votive  peace-offerings  the  victims  might  be  either  male  or  female^  pro- 
vided they  were  without  blemish.  But  in  free-will  peace-offerings 
either  a  bullock  or  a  lamb^  that  hath  any  thing  superfluous  or  lacking 
in  its  parts  might  be  offered.  (Lev.  xxiL  23.)  The  parts  of  both, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  called 
heaue  or  wave^fferings ;  because  they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  to 
wards  heaven,  and  waved  to  and  fro^  before  they  were  eaten,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  Gokl,  and  also  in 
token  of  their  being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — 6. ;  Exod.  xxix. 
26,  27. ;  Numb,  xviii.  24 — 28.)  The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions 
of  the  peace-offering  were,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest  (Exod, 
xxix.  1 — 37.)  2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  (Numb.  vi. 
13 — 21.)  3.  At  the  scdemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iiL  Sin-Off£RINGS  were  offered  for  sins  committed  either  through 
ignorance,  or  wilfully  against  knowledge;  and  which  God  always 
punished  unless  thev  were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  con- 
sisted of  a  sin-offenng  to  God,  and  a  bumt-offermg,  accompanied 
with  restitution  of  damage  (Levit.  v.  2 — 19.,  vi.  1 — 7.),  conformably 
to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  reconciliation  with  an  injured 
brother.  Including  restitution,  before  the  burnt-offering  or  gift  would 
be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23,  24.)  St  Paul(Eph.  v.  2.)  terms 
Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an  offering  (i.  e,  a  peace-offering),  and 
a  sacri^e  or  sin-offering  to  Gt)d  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  (Com- 
pare Lev.  iv.  31.)  In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than 
fragrant  odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  smelling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a  moral 
quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour  from  sacrifice, 
to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  good  disposition  which 
the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act  of  worship.  When,  therefore, 
tiie  Apostie  tells  us  that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sweet-smelling  sacrifice  to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice 
for  us  was  hi^y  acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  (^ 
obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  infiu- 
ence  in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  God.^  The  sacrifices 
offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of  women  after  child- 
birth (Levit  xii ;  Luke  ii.  24.),  were  reckoned  among  the  sin-offer- 
ings, inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the  pains  of  child-bearing  were 
considered  as  punishments  for  some  particular  sin ;  though  both  were 
accompanied  by  eucharistic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons 
offering  them.  Maimonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his  sins,  he 
was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it.* 

iv.  The  Tbespass-Offebings  were  made,  where  the  party  offer- 
ing had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the  law  of  God 
or  not.  (Levit.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  mate- 

1  Macknight  on  Eph.  v.  S  '  De  Batione  Sacrificii,  c.  uL  n.  IS. 
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rially  from  sin-offerings,*  In  both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  per- 
son who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  yictim's  head  (if  a  sin- 
offering),  and  confessed  his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  tres- 
pass-offering;  saying,  **I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  have 
trespassed,  and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by  repentance 
before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement"  The  animal  was  then 
considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the  sins  of  the  person  who  brought 
it^  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  DfiW  (asham),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to 
denote  a  trespass-offering. 

IL  All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference  to  indi- 
viduals; but  there  were  others  which  were  national  and  regular, 

DAILY,  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY,  and  ANNUAL. 

1.  The  Perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering,  consisting 
of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  ever^  day,  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod.  xxix.  38—40.;  Levit.  -ri.  9 — 18.; 
Numb,  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  They  were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a 
small  fire,  that  they  might  continue  burning  the  longer.  With  each 
of  these  victims  was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drink-offering  of 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  acoording  to  the  Jews,  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  evening  sacrifice 
expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This  sacrifice  was  a  daily 
expression  of  national  as  well  as  individual  repentance,  prayer,  and 
thanksgiving. 

2.  "flie  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  sabbath-day  was  equal  to  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it  (Numb.  xxviiL  9, 10.) 

3.  The  Monthly  Sacrifice  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suit- 
able bread  and  drink  offering.  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  offered  on  the  great  annual 
festivals;  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  sacred  jeax;  (2.)  On 
the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first-fruits;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon, 
or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their 
civil  year,  or  ingathering  of  the  iruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these 
sti^d  burnt-offerings  were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of 
a  goat,  to  show  their  insufiiciency  to  ^^  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect"  (Numb.  xxviiL  ;  Heb.  x.  1.) ;  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is  given 
of  these  solemn  festivab  in  the  following  section,  we  proceed  briefly 
to  notice  the  seoond  general  class  of  sacnfice ;  viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Offerings,  or  MEAT-0FFERiNG8(Lev.  ii.), 
which  were  taken  solely  from  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom.  They  consisted 
of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  com,  and  parched  grain,  with  oil  and 
frankincense  prepared  according  to  the  divine  command.  Regularly, 
they  could  not  be  presented  as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case 

>  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  sin-offerings  were  made  for  Bins  of  ccmmisswHj  and  tres* 
pass-offerings  for  sins  of  oMutum.    Commentaries,  toL  IH.  p.  90. 
*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xxiz.  10. 
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of  the  person  who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two 
young  pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They  were 
to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them  it  was  necessary 
to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Dbink-Offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices :  they  were  never  used  separately,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  poured  upon  the 
brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
priests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offer- 
ings. The  Psalmist  shows  how  the  use  of  drijik-offerings  degene- 
rated amongst  idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of 
the  blood  of  living  creature*,  perhaps  of  men,  in  their  libations* 
Their  DRINK-OFPEBINGS  OF  BLOOD,  says  he,  will  I  not  offer.  (PsaL 
xvL  4.) 

V.  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described,  there 
were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews  consisting  of  incense,  bread, 
and  other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by  Lamy  into  three  sorts, 
viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common  ;  voluntary  or  free  oblations ; 
and  such  as  were  prescribed. 

1.  The  Obdinart  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Skew-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face\  which  consisted  of 
twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
were  placed  hot,  every  sabbath-day,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  golden 
table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the  Lord;  when  they  removed  the 
stale  loaves  which  had  been  exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  priests  alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David, 
however,  through  necessity  broke  through  this  restriction  (A  Sam. 
xxL  3,  4.),  God  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision  of 
duties  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law.  (Matt  xiL  7.) 

(2.)  Incense y  consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  to.j\io6es  in  Exod.  xxx.  34—36.  It  was 
o£red  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  officiating 
priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come, 
during  which  solemn  rite  the  people  prayed  without  in  silence. 
(Luke  i.  10.)  But  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high  priest  him- 
self took  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer;  and,  on  de- 
scending thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which 
he  offered  on  the  golden  altar.  During  such  offering  the  people 
prayed  silently  without ;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence  St.  John 
alludes  in  Rev.  viiL  1.,  where  he  says  that  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour}  To  this  oblation  of  incense  the 
Psalmist  refers  (cxIL  2.)  in  his  devotions,  and  explains  his  meaning 
by  his  application  of  it :  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the 
ineeiise. — "  As  the  smoke  and  odour  of  ihis  offering  was  wafted  into 
the  h(Jv  place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find  admission 
to  the  highest  heaven."*  (Acts  x.  4.) 

'  Sir  Isaae  Newton  on  the  Apocalyse,  p.  S64.    See  also  Woodhouse  on  Hey.  viii.  1 
pu  199. 
«  Jonefl  on  the  Fig.  Lang,  of  Script  Lect  iv.  towards  the  close.   **  The  prayer  of  faith/* 
VOL.  HI.  Y 
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2.  The  VoLUNTABY  or  Fbee  Oblations  were  either  the  finiits  of 
promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  former  were  not  considered  so  strictly 
obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  consecration^  when  any  thing  was  devoted  either 
for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood,  salt, 
&c ;  and, 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons  engaged  to  do  something 
that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of  some  particular  meat, 
nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut 
their  hair,  &c.  When  the  Jews  made  a  vow,  they  made  use  of  one 
of  these  two  forms:  ^^  I  charge  myself  with  a  burnt-offering  ;^  or  "i 
charge  myself  with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  humt-offering,^  Be- 
sides these  they  had  other  shorter  forms ;  for  instance,  when  they 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  "  All  I  have  shall  be  corban^ 
that  is,  **  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God."  Among  other  false  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  a  person  hsul  pronounced  to 
his  fiither  or  mother  this  form  of  consecration  or  offering.  Be  it  corban, 
(that  is,  devoted,)  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereby  consecrated  all  he  had  to  Grod,  and  must  not  thenceforth 
do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited  support  from 
him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesus  Christ  reproach  them 
with  having  destroyed,  by  their  tradition,  not  only  that  command- 
ment of  the  law  which  enjoins  children  to  honour  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  but  also  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  vii  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded  even  fur- 
ther than  this  unnatural  gloss ;  for,  though  the  son  did  not  directly 
give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  God  at  that  time,  yet  if  he  after- 
wards should  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  supply  them  with 
any  thing,  what  he  had  foriperly  said  precluded  the  possibility  of 
doing  so ;  for  his  property  became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and, 
accoraing  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim 
upon  it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  "  be  it  corban,*' 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  himself,  if 
he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  his 
parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  "  May  I  incur  all  the  infamy 
of  sacrilege  and  peijury  if  ever  ye  get  any  thing  from  me ; "  than 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  anv  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his 
parents  more  contemptuous  or  xaoite  oarbarous,  and  therefore  justly 
denominated  icaKohjo^la,  ^^  opprobrious  language."  * 

adds  this  learned  and  pions  writer,  **  is  acceptable  to  Qod,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is 
agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man;  and,  as  the  incense  was  offered  twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  the  spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout 
all  generations.  The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  tk  forced  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the  use  of  incense  in 
her  worship)  foretold  tKat  it  should  be  observed  throughout  the  world  (Mai.  i.  11.),  and 
In  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense  aa  now  actually^  carried  up  and  presented  in 
heaven.  (Rev.  v.  8.)  Happy  are  they  who  fulfil  this  service;  and  at  the  rising  and  going 
down  of  the  sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  ail  Christians  are  supposed  to  do,  at 
least  twice  in  every  day."    Ibid.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

'  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol  ii.  pp.  379—382.  third  cditioii. 
Michaclis*s  Commentariei,  vol  iv.  p.  300. 
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3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  first-fruits  or  tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First'Fruits^  hoth  of  fruit  and  animals^  were  conse- 
crated to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29. ;  Numb,  xviii.  12, 13. ;  Deut  xxvi.  2. ; 
Neh.  X.  35,  36.)*;  and  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  sheep's 
wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Levites.  (Deut  xviii.  4.)  Tlie 
amount  of  this  xktt  is  not  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves 
it  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  giver:  the.  Talmudical  writers, 
hpwever,  inform  us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth;  while  such  as  were  covetous  or 
penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these  they  called  an 
oblation  with  a  good  eye,  and  the  second  on  oblation  with  an  evil 
eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord  is,  by  some  learned  men, 
supposed  to  have  alluded  in  Sfatt.  xx.  15.  Among  animals^  the 
males  only  belong  to  God ;  and  the  Jews  not -only  had  a  right,  but 
were  even  obliged,  to  redeem  them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean 
animals,  which  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-frnits 
were  offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication, 
because  after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good 
as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  gathering  in  the 
harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the  ornery  that  is,  the  new  sheaf, 
which  was  presented  the  day  after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread : 
neither  were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  corn  until 
they.had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost ;  without  which  all  the  com  was  regarded  as  unclean  and  un- 
holy.. To  this  St  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16. ;  where  he  says.  If 
the  FIRST-FRUIT  be  holy^  the  lump  also  is  holy.  The  presentation 
of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  festive  ceremony.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  the  sanhedrin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into 
the .  fields  and  reap  a  handful  of  tiie  first  ripe  corn ;  and  these, 
attended  by  great  crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  tiie  gates  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  neighboimng  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing  through 
tiie  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish  writers  say  that 
an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before  them  until  they  approached  the 
city :  on  entering  it  tiiey  crowned  the  first-fruits,  tiiat  is,  exposed 
them  to  sight  wiih  as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  temple  went  out  to  meet  tiiem.  They  were  then  devoutiy 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providential  good- 
ness in  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  **  These  first-finits,  or 
handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all  who  beheld  them  that 
the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  gathered  in.  How  beautiful  and 
striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusion  to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most 
consolatory  and  doselv  reasoned  chapter,  tlie  fifteenth  of  his  first 
Epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  tiie  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  and 

*  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  offering  first-fimits  to  Jehovah,  the  heathens  horrowed  « 
■imilar  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lih.  XTiii.  c  2.  Horace,  Sat.  Hb.  ii.  Sat.  t.  12.  TiboUns, 
Eleg.  lib.  i  El  i  13. 
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universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead!  Now  is  CliHst  risen,  and 
become  the  riRflx-PRUiTS  of  them  that  slept/*  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The 
use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this  imnge  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the 
.  first  place,  the  growing  of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  huried 
is  an  exact  image  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  for,  as  the  one  is 
soton^  so  is  the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and 
be  buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first-fruits, 
explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection.  For,  is  the  sheaf 
of  the  first-fruits  reaped  ?  then  is  the  whole  harvest  ready.  Is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead  ?  then  shall  all  rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  ac- 
cepted of  God  as  an  holy  offering  ?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has 
grown  up  with  him  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its 
proper  order :  —  Christ  the  first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  that 
are  Christ* s  at  his  coming.**  *  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tenths  or 
Tithes  of  all  they  possessed.  (Numb.  xviiL  21.)  They  were  in 
general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth  (Lev.  xxvii.  30. ; 
Deut.  xiv.  22,  23. ;  Neh.  xiiL  5.  10.),  but  chiefly  oi  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year  except  the  sabbatical  year.  When 
these  tithes  were  paid,  the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another 
tenth  part,  which  was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  offering  feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  aratitude  to  God. 
These  are  called  second  tithes.^  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes  allotted 
to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  in  every  field, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest  (Lev.  xix.  9. ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19.);  and  they  were  likewise  allowed  such  ears  of  com,  or 
grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scattered  about,  and  the  sheaves  that 
might  be  accidentally  forgotten  in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be 
reoeemed  by  those  who  desired  it,  on  paying  one  fifth  in  addition : 
but  all  conversion  of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left  to  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to  judicial  or 
sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  prohibit  the 
Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly  received  what  was  their 
own.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the 
second  tithe,  he  secured  merely  by  the  declaration  which  they  made 
every  three  years  before  God.  From,  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case 
required  tithes,  though  we  learn  firom  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every  the  least 
herb.  (Matt  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had  committed  a 
trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not  paid  the  tithes  of  any 
particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  his  conscience  were 

*  Jones's  Worka,  voL  iii.  p.  64.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New.  Test  toL  ii.  p.  307. 
Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  pp.  146 — 149.  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test. 
(voL  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts. )  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  I 
p.  984.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184.  806,  307-  folio  edit.  Lamy's  Apparatus,  vtJ.  i.  p.  204.  Ikcnii  Antiq. 
Hebr.  part  i.  c  16.  pp.  210—224.  Schulzii  Archool.  Hebr.  pp.  287—292.  Lamy's  Ap- 
paratus Bibiicus,  vol  i.  pp.  203—206. 

^  On  the  application  of  these  second  tithes,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  iii. 
pp.  142»  143. 
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awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an 
atonement,  without  incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  simply  paying 
an  additional  fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  maUng  a  trespass-offering.^ 
(Lev.  V.  14—16.) 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchisedek  king  of  Salem 
(who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God)  the 
tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expedition  against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Chedorlaomer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 
The  same  custom  obtained  among  various  ancient  nations,  who  der 
voted  to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of  every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices,  we  may 
strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  times,  animal  sa<^rifice9 
are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing  and  promoting 
devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.  But,  if  we  steadily  keep  iix 
view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrews,  these  objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  pro- 
priety as  well  as  expediency  of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly 
appear. 

**  When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the  use  of 
letters  was  prob&bly  unknown :  consequently,  the  mode  of  instruc* 
tion  by  visible  emblems  .or  symbols  was  both  indispensable  and 
highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  offering  of  animal 
victims  was  made  to  answer  for  that  more  simple  and  rational  devo- 
tion, which  words  are  now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  con- 
sider sacrifices  with  all  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in 
order  to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consolation 
of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would,  in  the  first 
^stance,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  this  institution ;  otherwise  it 
could  not  answer  ita  proposed  ends.  Now,  if  the  moral  import  of 
sacrifices  were  thus  explained,  the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in 
their  rude  and  simple  state  is  beyond  calculation.  In  imtutored 
man,  reason  is  weak,  the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  wiiile 
sense,  imagination,  and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the 
understanding  and  heart.  To  man  thus  situated,  the  appointment 
of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey  a  most  pathetic 
and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and  thus  rouse  him  to  the  most 
serious  and  impressive  reflections.  The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleed- 
ing and  smoking  victims,  suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  offerers, 
would  give  them  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and 
majesty  of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgression,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the  rcadi-^ 
ness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent  The  numerous  and  diver- 
sified offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  with  the  striking  pomp  which 
preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted  not  only  to  excite  and  ex- 


Michaelis's  Ck)iiiinentaric8,  vol  iil  pp.  141 — 145. 
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press  the  most  reverential,  humble,  and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also 
to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  whole  temper  and  conduct  The 
many  washings  and  purifications,  enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation 
of  sacrifice,  were  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all  their  approaches 
to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary  intention  of  these  cere- 
monies, was  a  maxim  frequently  and  solemnly  enforced.  In  those 
early  ages,  the  language  of  these  well-chosen  emblems  could  not 
fail  to  be  well  understood  and  strongly  felt  Above  all,  the  firequent 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and  gradually 
to  prepare  men  for,  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah." Accordingly,  "  our  Saviour,  in  allusion  to  those  ancient  obla- 
tions, is  called  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-offering,  a  perfect  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
that  of  Christians  form  one  great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jetos 
saw  gospel-truth  in  its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  it  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him,  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious  counterpart, 
a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites  and  predictions.  The 
Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  to  venerate  and  believe  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  because  they  beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect, 
^gure  and  prophecy  of  the  GospeL  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these 
observations  reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  I 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  P'  • 


CHAP.  IV. 

SACRED  TUCES  AND  SEASONS  OBSERVED  BT  THE  JEWS. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  wonders  God 
had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses,  by  the  Divine  command, 
instituted  various  festivals,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe: 
these  sacred  seasons  were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  re- 
curred after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose,  and  called 
the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  passages  given  to  other 
festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a  week,  as  in 
Matt  xxviii.  1.,  Luke  xxiv.  1.,  Acts  xx.  7.,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.) 
It  was  originally  instituted  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  iL  3.) :  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their  residence 
in  Egypt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no 
means  agreed.*     When,  however,  God  gave  them  rest  in  the  land  of 

>  Tappan'8  Lectures,  pp.  116.  118. 

'  For  a  minute  and  able  discuBsion  pf  this  and  erery  other  question  connected  with  th« 
sabbath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  **The  Christian  Sabbath;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  re* 
ligious  obligation  of  keeping  U0I7  one  Day  in  Seyen.  By  the  Rey.  Geo.  Holden,  M.  A,* 
London,  1825.  Svo. 
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Canaan^  he  gave  them  hia  sabbaths  to  be  statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx, 
10,  11.,  and  xvL  23.);  and  its  obserrance  was  especially  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  Deut.  v.  15.,  because  they  were  me  redeemed  people 
of  God,  and  they  were  to  make  the  sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recogni- 
tion of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.^ 

1.  In  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  conmiand: — (l.J)  This  day  was  to  be 
held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship  in  memory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of  repose  both  for  man  and  beast, 
that  they  might  be  refreshed,  and  not  have  their  bodily  strength 
exhausted  by  uninterrupted  labour.  (Gen.  iL  1—3.;  Deut  v.  13.; 
Exod.  XX.  10,  11.;  Ezek.  xx.  20.)  Hence  the  celebration  of  the 
sabbath  was  the  making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received 
and  revered  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosuc  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God;  and  hence,  also,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  profanation  of  this  solemnity. 
(2.)  On  this  day  they  were  most  religiously  to  abstain  from  all 
manner  of  work.  (Exod.  xx.  10.,  xxiiL  12.,  xxxi.  12 — 17.,  xxxv.  2.; 
Deut.  V.  14,  15.;  Jer.  xviL  22.)  It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to 
gather  manna  (Expd.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  pur- 
poses (Exod.  xxxv.  3.;  Numb.  xv.  32—36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To  these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors  added 
a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus,  it  was  formerly  accoimted 
unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the  sabbath- day';  and  how  much 
its  observance  was  strained  by  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  is  sufficientlv  manifest  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed 
unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlawfril  to  use  oil  medi- 
cinally, though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anointing  of  the 
body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  East,  one  of 
their  highest  enjoyments.  It  was  a  traditional  rule  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  doctors  that  "  whatever  could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day 
before,  or  might  be  deferred  until  the  following  day,  ought  not  to 
drive  out  the  sabbath;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  under- 
stood, but  when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
festly showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
divine  declaration —  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In  chronical 
disecLseSy  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those  cured  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  sabbath-day,  they  conceived  that  the  persons  who  had 
so  long  struggled  with  them  might  very  well  bear  them  a  day  lonffer^ 
rather  than  prepare  medicines  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on 
that  day.     The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate 

'  Stnart^s  Hebrew  Chrcstomathy,  p.  175. 

'  1  Mace  ii.  31 — 3S.  See  others  examples  in  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xii  o.  6.  §  8.  Dft 
BelL  Jad.  lib.  il  c  16.  §4.  lib.  iy.  c.  2.  §3.  and  de  vita  sua,  §32. 
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the  conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  subbath-day,  ami 
particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John  ix.)  The  rule 
above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to  teach,  and  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  refute  their  erroneous 
notions,  and  expose  their  gross  prevarication  in  interpreting  many  of 
the  sabbatical  laws.  Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting 
spittle  upon  or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  sabbath-niay,  our 
Saviour  effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix.  6. 
14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to  human 
reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day,  directly  in  op- 
position to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  good  and  just  in  itself,  but 
hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel,  when  applied  to  the  case  of 
healing  on  the  sabbath.*  The  services  of  the  temple,  however,  might 
be  performed  without  profaning  the  sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8  —  13.;  ifumb.  xxviiu  3 — 10.;  Matt  xiL  5.^; 
and  it  was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John  vii. 
23.)  (3.)  The  sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful  rest,  that  not 
only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living  with  them,  as  well  as 
their  cattle,  might  be  refreshed.  (Exod.  xxiiL  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  they  celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews  purchased 
and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure  for  the  sabbath-day, 
in  Older  to  do  it  honour ;  and  that  they  actually  had  sabbath-feasts, 
to  which  they  even  invited  persons  with  whom  they  were  unac- 
quainted.* 

The  sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same  time  on 
the  following  day.  (Matt.  viiL  16. ;  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was  ne- 
cessary was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day,  that  is, 
df  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day  preceding  the  sabbath  {7rpoa6fiparov) 
is  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  preparation  {wapaa'Kivi])y  in  Matt. 
XX vii.  62. ;  Mark  xv.  42. ;  Luke  xxiii.  54. ;  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.' 

2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings  what 
constituted  the  most  ancient  WoRSHir  of  the  Israelites  on  the  sab- 
bath-day. It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted  in  the  religious  exercises 
which  were  then  performed:  though  there  is  no  injunction  recorded, 
except  that  a  burnt-offering  of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added 
to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Numb.  xxviiL  9.) ;  and  that  the 

>  Dr.  Wotton's  Misna,  title  Shabbath,  pp.   101—103.  123.     The  sabbatib,  we  maj 
-observe,  was  a  typo  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  servants  of  God  will  hereafter 
enjoy  in  heaven.    See  Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  ii.  (Works, 
▼ol.  iii  pp.  240 — 242.) 

*  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  Lightfbot's  Horas  Hebraicfo  on  that  passage.  (Works,  vol.  IL 
pp.  445,  446.)  See  also  Wetstein's  Notes,  voL  i.  p.  750.  Michaelis  remark^  that  our 
Saviour's  observation  in  Luke  xiv.  12 — 14  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  reference  to  a 
feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and,  as  such,  might  look  for  a  recompense  from 
God  :  for  we  do  not  in  ordinary  cases  expect  that  God  should  reward  us  in  another  world 
for  every  entertainment  we  give.     Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

•  Schulzii  Archajologia  Ilcbraica,  pp.  311 — 314.;  Leusden's  Philologns  Hebrseo-Mixtus, 
pp.  240 — 262.  ;  Bcausobre*8  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction  (Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts, 
vol.  ill  pp.  225 — 234);  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  the  sabbath  are  fully  discussed  by 
Michaelis,  Conunentorics,  vol  iii.  pp.  150 — ISl.;  vol.  il  pp.  399,  400. 
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shew-bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  synagogues ' 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to  which  was  some- 
times added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some  doctor  or  eminent  teacher. 
(Luke  iv.  16. ;  Acts  xiii.  15.)  Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  their  sacred  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the 
temple.  (1  Sam.  I  9, 10. ;  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33. ;  PsaL  xxviiL  2. ; 
Luke  xviii.  10. ;  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we  have 
already  seen  * :  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  the 
solenm  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all  who  came  to  worship  there. 
The  law,  indeed,  had  prohibited  the  approach  of  all  uncleanness ;  but 
to  the  enactments  of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a 
variety  of  other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scrupled  not  to  make  the  "  house  of  prayer"  a  den  of 
thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  traditions  respect- 
ing the  temple  worship ;  an  abridgment  of  which  will  form  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  preceding  observations. 

(l.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for  so  they 
called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence  being  unsuited 
to  the  house  of  peace ;  and  it  being  reputed  Indecorous  to  lean,  when 
there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  our 
Lord  expelled  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with 
a  whip  of  cords.  (John  ii.  15.) —  (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter 
with  shoes  on  his  feet ',  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching  the  Most 
High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections) ;  nor  with  money  in 
his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him.  — (3.)  Having  arrived  at  the 
temple,  every  worshipper  was  prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well 
as  from  using  any  irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to 
shorten  his  mstance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ; 
and  on  entering  the  courts  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to  his 
place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  God. — 
(4.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service,  he  was  to 
stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other ;  and,  casting  his  eyes 
downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward,  must  cross  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant  before  his  master  with  all 
reverence  and  fear.  The  practice  of  looking  down  in  prayer  the 
Jews  derived  from  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being 
ashamed  to  look  up  towards  heaven  on  account  of  their  sinfulness : 
to  this  position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heart, 
the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  seems  to  be 
parallel  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced  the  blessing  upon 
the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards  heaven,  nor  level  upon  the 
people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  people  were  prohibited 
from  looking  upon  them. — (5.)  However  weary  the  worshipper 
might  be  with  standing,  he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  .either  in 
the  Israelites'  or  priests'  court:  no  person  whatever  being  allowed 

»  See.  pp.  278—284.  suprcU  «  See  pp.  268,  269. 

•  Thi«  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  command  of  God  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  5.),  and 
Joshua  (v.  15.).    The  same  usage  obtains  throughout  the  Eastto  this  daj. 
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that  privilege,  except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.  — (6.)  Having^ 
offered  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were  to  de- 
part in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered :  and  as  they  were 
prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar,  they  went  backward 
till  they  were  out  of  the  court,  and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a 
different  gate  from  that  by  which  they  had  entered.' 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calculated 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the  Feast  op  the 
New  Moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as  the  Hebrews  termed 
it),  was  celebrated.  (Exod.  xiL  2.;  Numb.  x.  10.,  xxviii.  11.;  Isa. 
].  13, 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  by  the  divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were 
then  to  be  observed.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
(Numb.  X.  10. ;  PsaL  Ixxxi.  3.);  and  several  additional  sacrifi(5es  were 
offered.  (Numb,  xxviii.  11—15.)  From  Amos  viiL  5.  it  appears  to 
have  been  considered  unlawful  to  transact  any  worldly  business  on 
the  feast  of  the  New  Moon.  The  wicked  are  there  represented  as 
saying,  When  will  the  New  Moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com  f  When 
shall  we  have  done  with  these  solemn  feasts,  on  which  we  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  and  sell? 

III.  Besides  the  sabjbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual  Fes- 
tivals, viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  These,  which  are  usually  denominated  the  Great  Fes^ 
tivalsywere  distinguished  from  the  sabbath,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two  of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one 
for  eight,  successive  days ;  during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut. 
x\T.  11  —  15.)  All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be 
present  at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23. ;  Deut  xvL  16.); 
and  for  their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that  no  man 
should  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  f  Exod.  xxxiv.  24.) :  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from  nostile  invasion  during 
their  attendance  on  religious  worship: — a  manifest  proof  this  of  the 
divine  origin  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular 
providence  of  God  in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for 
the  protection  of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attended  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of  danger,  and 
that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never  invaded  or  injured  them  dur- 
ing these  sacred  seasons.  The  design  of  these  meetings  was  partly 
to  unite  the  Jews  among  themselves,  and,  teaching  them  to  rerard 
each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love 
and  friendship.  To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxxiL 
3,  4.  And  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
congregation,  join  in  solemn  worship  together,  and  renew  their  oath 
of  sJlegiance  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to  their  excellent  constitution 
and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  would  give 
the  greater  solemnity  to  these  festivals :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to 
present  himself  before  the  Lord  without  some  offering  (Deut.  xvL  16, 


>  Lightfoot't  Works,  toL  il  pp.  947^950. 
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I?.),  ample  provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were  re- 
quired to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  prevented  from 
going  if  they  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover.  (See  1  Sam.  i.  3.  7. ; 
Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security,  however,  against  the  attacks  of 
robbers  on  the  road,  they  used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those 
who  came  from  the  same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  com- 

ay.  They  carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  for  their 
^ng  at  night.'  It  was  among  such  a  ^^  company"  that  Joseph 
and  Ifery  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iL  44.) :  and  to  their  journey- 
ing through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals  the  Psalmist 
probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and 
service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  were 
typical  of  the  Christian  church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the 
people  to  Christ  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St  Paul,  alluding  to  these 
general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three  grand  feasts,  says, 
"  We  are  come  to  the  general  assembly  and  chvrch  of  the  first-^om.^ 
(Heb.  xiL  23.) 

But  1)esides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  part 
of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out  several  instances  in  which 
thejr  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  community.  Not  only  would 
theur  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and 
social  intercourse  tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as 
well  as  civil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
being  mutuaUy  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Israelites, 
who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with  foreigners ;  and, 
lastly,  they  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Jewish  calendar, 
inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so  that  the  various  festivals 
should  fall  in  their  respective  months  without  interfering  with  the 
labours  of  the  field.^ 

IV.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the  Pass- 
ovek',  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites'  departure  from 

'  Nearly  siinilar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this  hour.  Such  com- 
panies the  J  now  call  cararans;  and  in  manj  places  there  are  buildings  fitted  np  for  their 
reception,  cdled  caravanserais.  This  account  of  the  Israelites'  mode  of  travelling 
furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  question,  how  Joseph  and  Mary  could  mnke  a  day's 
journey  without  discovering,  before  night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  "  company."  In  the 
day-time,  as  circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintance;  but  in  the  evening,  when  tliey  were  about  to  encamp, 
every  one  would  join  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  As  Jesus  then  did  not  appear 
when  it  was  growing  late,  his  parents  first  sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would 
most  probably  be,  among  his  relations  and  acquaintance;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  voL  ii  p.  449.,  note  on  Luke  iL 
44.     See  also  Roberts's  Oriental  Dlustrations,  p.  561. 

'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  voL  iii.  pp.  182 — 189-  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities, 
pp.  127,  128. 

•  On  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  passover,  Archbp.  Magec  has  a  learned  disquisition 
in  voL  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  309  —321.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal 
rite  (as  the  Lord's  Supper  also  is)  between  God  and  man,  Dr.  Cudworth  has  solidly  proved 
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Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  signal  deliverance,  and  of 
the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing  over  and  sparing  their 
first-born,  when  he  slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii. 
12 — 14.  29—51.)  This  festival  was  also  called  the  feast  or  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  (Exod.  xxiii.  15.;  Mark  xiv.  1.;  Acts  xii.  3.); 
because  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  any  otiier  bread  during  the  seven  days 
the  feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to  the 
lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra  vi.  20. ;  Matt* 
xxvL  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the  passover  (Mark  xiv. 
12.  14,)'  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.^  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  ali^o 
St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true 
paschal  lamb.  The  passover  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indis- 
pensable rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Numb.  ix.  1-13.,  on  pain  of  death*;  and  no 
imcircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  passover.*  On 
this  festive  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  at  Jerusalem  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  give  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  and  tumiture  to  strangers  at 
the  passover.  This  usage  will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Sa- 
viour's sending  to  a  man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who, 
by  the  relation,  appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a  custom  was 
introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  of  liberating  some 
criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time  this  practice  originated,  it  is  now 
impossible  accurately  to  determine:  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate 
at  the  commencement  of  his  procuratorship  of  Judaea,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  showing  them 
this  public  mark  of  respect*  However  this  may  be,  it  had  become 
an  established  custom  from  which  Pilate  could  not  deviate  (Matt, 
xxvii.  15. ;  Luke  xxiii.  17. ;  John  xviii.  39.),  and  therefore  he  reluct- 
antly liberated  the  malefactor  Barabbas. 

As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all  the 
Jewish  festivals  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus, 

in  bis  **  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  vi.  pp.  28—86.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of 
his  •*  Intellectual  System,"  4to.  edit 

'  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Hebr.  p.  318. 

'  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved  by  Archbp. 
Magce,  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 309. 

*  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Waterland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  at  least  the 
thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  must  necessarily  exclude  every  maa 
from  the  benefiu  of  Christ's  passion  and  death. 

*  So,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come  to  the  Lord'a 
supper  until  he  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  passover  was  celebrated, 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very  next  morning  if  ho  pleased  (Deut.  zvi.  7.X 
of  course  while  the  festival  lasted,  in  order  that  those  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance, 
might  return  in  time  for  getting  in  the  har\'est.  Michaelis's  Conmientaries,  vol  iii. 
pp.  183,  184. 

*  Hottinger  has  discussed  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  usage  in  «  disser- 
tation De  ritu  dimittendi  reum  in  festo  Paschatis,  Tempe  Helvetic,  vol.  iv.  p.  264.  From 
the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Christians;  Valentinian  and  several  other  emperors 
having  issued  their  edicts  that  some  prisoners  should  be  liberated  from  tlieir  bonds  at  the 
annual  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  This  custom  obtained  among  the 
Vcnctiims  till  the  close  of  the  eiglitceuth  century.     (Schulzii  ArclucoL  Ucbr.  p.  321.) 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place :  but  as  various  tradi- 
tional observances  were  in  after  times  added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts 
concerning  this  sacrifice^  to  which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The 
time  when  it  was  to  be  kept; — 2.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it  was 
to  be  celebrated ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these  rites. 

1.  Of  the  time  when  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept,  —  This  festival 
commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or  ecclesiastial  year 
(Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.;  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — 8.;  Numb,  xxviii.  16 — 27.), 
with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  it  was  to  continue 
seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until  the  twenty-first  The  preparation  of 
the  passoveTy  mentioned  in  John  xix.  14.,  probably  means  the  time 
when  the  Jews  were  preparing  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb.*  During 
the  continuance  of  the  passover  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might  be  called 
(as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt  xxvL  17.;  Mark  xiv.  12.)  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  because  the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  The 
fifteenth  day,  however,  might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread*:  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xii. 
18.)  But  if  any  persons  were  prevented  from  arriving  at  Jerusalem 
in  time  for  the  feast,  either  by  any  uncleanness  contracted  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  or  by  the  length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer 
his  celebration  of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  in  the  evening.  (Numb.  Lx.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  difference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  determining  the 
new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred,  there  would  conse- 
quently be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  precise  time  of  commencing 
the  passover.  Such  a  discordance  might  easily  arise  between  the 
rival  and  hostile  sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  differ- 
ence, it  has  been  conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  cele- 
brated the  passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the 
Pharisees  offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.'  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance  ;  but  the 

^  There  is  great  diTersltj  of  opinion  among  commentators  and  critics  concerning  the 
^* preparation  of  the  passover"  Some  think  it  signifies  merely  the  preparation  of  the 
sabbath ;  and  that  it  is  called  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  because  the  preparation  of 
the  sabbath,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  passover. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  the  sabbath  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  John 
xix.  31.  and  was  different  from  that  mentioned  in  xix.  14. 

*  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiiL  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who  expressly  terms 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iiu 
c.  10.  S5. 

•  Schulzii  Archsol.  Hcbr.  pp.  318,  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to  the  time  of 
beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  I,  2.,  xviii.  28.  and  xix.  14.  .31.  The 
conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schulze;  and  if  it  could  be  eubstantiated,  it  would 
reconcile  the  seeming  differences  occurring  in  the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when 
Christ  actually  celebrated  the  pajssover.  1^.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions 
on  this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  6—24.  See  also 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  4.  pp.  455—458. 
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first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the  rest,  by  abstain- 
inff  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred  convocation.  (Exod. 
xii.  16. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  celebrated. — 
The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish,  of  the  first  year, 
either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats'  (Exod.  xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  token 
from  the  flocks  four  days  before  it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to 
be  offered  for  each  family :  and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a 
whole  lamb,  two  families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  a  paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.*  Our  Saviour's  society  was  composed  of 
himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt  xxvi.  20. ;  Luke  xxii.  14.) 
Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover :  before  the  exode  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done  in  their  private  dwellings ;  but 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  ^'  in 
the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there.^ 
(Deut  xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of  the  temple.* 
Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate  from  every  paschal  so- 
ciety*) slew  his  own  victim:  according  to  Josephus,  between  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  eleventh^  that  is,  about 
sunset ;  and  within  that  space  of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our 
true  paschal  lamb,  was  crucified.  (Matt  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  being 
killed,  one  of  the  priests  received  tiie  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who  stood 
next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  Afler  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb  was  hung  up  and 
flayed :  this  being  done,  the  victim  was  opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out 
and  consumed  on  the  altar,  after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own 
house.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole^  which  might  be 
cominanded  as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order 
that  their  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their  de- 
parture while  the  lamb  was  roasting ;  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  eaten 
either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boiled.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  in  a  raw  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it  is  known  that 
raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in  some  of  the  old  heathen 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  particularly  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity 
Osiris,  and  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  who  were  the  same  idol  under 
different  names.  That  no  resemblance  or  memoral  of  so  barbarous  a 
superstition  might  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made  this 
early  and  express  provision  a^nst  it  On  the  same  ground,  probably. 
He  required  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten  privately  and  entire,  in  op- 

*  The  Hebrew  word  H^  (8€b)  means  either  a  Iamb  or  a  kid :  either  was  eqnallj  proper. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

*  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c  9.  §3. 

*  The  area  of  the  three  coarts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other  places  in  it, 
where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards  of  435,600  square  cubits ; 
so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than  500,000  men  to  be  in  the  temple  at  the  same 
time.    Lamy,  De  Tabemacolo,  lib.  riL  c  9.  |§4,  5. 

»  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  ziL  §5.  (Works,  vol  i.  pp.  957—959.) 
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position  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts^  in  which  the  victim  was  publicly 
torn  in  pieces,  carried  about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further, 
the  prohibition  of  boiling  the  pasdial  lamb  was  levelled  against  a 
superstitious  practice  of  me  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a  kid  or  lamb  in 
the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast  and  eat  the  whole  of 
the  lamb — not  excepting  its  inwards— without  leaving  any  portion 
until  the  following  morning,  was  dii^ected  against  another  superstition 
of  the  ancient  heathens,  whose  priests  carefully  preserved  and  religi- 
ously searched  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gathered 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  likewise,  who  fre- 
quented pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  devote  to 
superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of  the  sacrifices.  In 
short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  passover  appears  to  have  been  so 
adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open  and  destructive  war  against  the  gods  and 
idolatrous  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  power- 
ful barrier  around  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.* 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each  family  or 
paschal  society.^  "  The  first  passover  was  to  be  eaten  standing,  in 
the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken. 
(Exod.  xii.  8.  11.  46.)  The  posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them, 
both  to  enliven  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin  their 
march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  therefore,  to  eat 
it  with  their  loins  girded ;  for  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  long 
and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally  used  by  the  eastern  nations 
to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their 
loins,  when  they  either  travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employ- 
ment*' *  Further,  "  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  shoes  on  their 
feet,  for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  they  used 
shoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a  little  way  up  the 
legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  his  twelve  disciples  to  preach  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  designing  to  convince  them  by  their  own 
experience  of  the  extraordinary  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  would  be  called  to  undertake; — on  this  account  he 
ordered  them  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  journey,  particu- 
larly, not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be  shod  with  sandals. 
(Matt  X.  10.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.)  Again,  they  were  to  eat 
the  passover  with  sta/oes  in  their  handsy  such  as  were  always  used  by 
travellers  in  those  rocky  countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery 

*  Tappan*8  Lectnrcs  on  Jewish  Antiqaides,  pp.  123,  124. 

'  Beaosobre  says  that  these  sodalities  were  called  hrotherhoodt^  and  the  gnests  companions 
or  fritndt,  and  that  our  Savioni's  reproof  of  Judas  by  calling  him  friend  or  companion 
(Matt.  xxYL  50.),  was  both  just  and  cutting,  because  he  betrayed  him  after  having  eaten 
the  passover  with  him. 

*  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  his  servant  Gehazi  on  a  message  in  haste,  he  bade  him  *'  gird 
up  his  loins,"  2  Kings  iv.  29.;  and  when  our  Saviour  set  about  washing  his  disciples*  feet, 
**  be  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself.**  John  xiii.  4. 
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places^  and  defend  them  against  assaults.  (Gen.  xxxil.  10.)'  Of  this 
sort  was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he  had  in  his  hand  when  God 
sent  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  2.),  and  which  was 
afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  working  so  many  miracles.  So 
necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staffer  walking-stick  on  a  journey, 
that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  persons  when  they  undertook  long 
journeys  to  take  a  spare  staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail. 
When  Christ,  therefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  men- 
tioned, he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3. ;  Mark  vi.  8.), 
that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking-stick,  without  making  provision  of 
a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  journeys. 

^^  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  on  pain 
of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ;  though  some  critics 
understand  this  of  being  put  to  death.  The  reason  of  this  injunction 
was,  partly  to  remind  them  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in 
Egypt,  unleavened  being  more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened 
bread ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut 
xvi.  3.) ;  and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance  or 
departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  leaven  their  bread.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  their  '  dough 
was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt  and  could 
not  tarry'  (Exod.  xii.  39.);  and  on  this  account  it  was  enacted  into 
a  standing  law,  ^  Thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of 
affliction ;  for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Deut.  xvi. 
3.)  This  rite,  therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover, 
but  in  all  succeeding  ages."'  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used',  this  prohibition  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's  intention  was,  that 
the  Israelites  should  cleanse  iheir  minds  from  malice,  envy,  and  hypo- 
crisy;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven  of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this 
injunction,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  modem  Jews,  have  always 
taJcen  particular  care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in 
their  houses,  and  to  bum  it^ 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  herbs  :"  this 
was  doubtless  prescribed  as  ^^  a  memorial  of  their  severe  bondage  in 
Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter  unto  them ;  and  possibly  abo  to 

'  David  beantifully  allades  to  this  cnstom  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm ;  where  (ver.  4.\ 
expressing  his  trust  in  Uie  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  he  exclaims,  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  tm  vaJky  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me,  Ihf  bod 
and  my  staff  uuy  comfort  me, 

'  Jennings*s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  eh.  iv.  pp.  468—470.  (London,  1823,  8vo.) 

*  Lightfoot*s  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  958,  954.     Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  381. 

*  See  Matt  xvL  6.  St  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  before  the  pass- 
over,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  of  lewdness  by  casting  the  incestuous 
person  out  of  the  church;  and  to  keep  the  feast  (of  the  Lord's  supper)  not  with  the  old 
leaven  of  sensuality  and  uncleanness,  with  which  they  were  formerly  corrupted,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of  sin^ 
ccrity  and  truth,  Macknight  on  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.;  who  observes,  that  it  is  probable  from  this 
pfissage  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  began  very  early  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  vrith 
peculiar  solemnity,  annually,  on  the  day  on  which  the  Redeemer  suffered,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  passover,  called  in  modem  language  Easter.  It  is  with  beautiful 
propriety,  therefore,  that  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul  is  introduced  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land among  the  occasional  vcrsicles  for  Easter  Sunday. 
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denote  that  the  haste^  in  which  they  departed,  compelled  them  to 
gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most  readily  presented  themselves.  To 
this  sauce  the  Jews  afterwards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  rdsins, 
and  several  ingredients  beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard, 
which  is  called  ckaroseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrought  while  they  were  in  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians. 

"  It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh*  of  the 
lamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii.  46.)  This  the 
latter  Jews  understand  not  of  the  smaller  bones,  but  only  of  the 
greater  which  had  marrow  in  them.  Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended 
to  denote  their  being  in  haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones 
and  suck  out  the  marrow." 

Lastly,  ^^  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb  should 
remain  till  the  morning  ;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaten,  it  was  to  be 
consumed  by  fire.  (Exod.  xiL  10.)  The  same  law  was  extended  to  all 
eucharistical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii.  30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be 
lefl,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  br  converted  to  any  pro- 
fane or  common  use, — an  injimction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt, 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat 
with  reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.'*  ^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  first  passover  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  diey  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the  guests  reclined  on 
their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round  the  table.  (John  xiii.  23.) 
This  posture,  according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of 
that  rest  and  freedom  which  God  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table, 
over  one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests.' 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of  passages 
relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  passover ;  from  which 
we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars,  as  they  are  calculated 
materially  to  iUustrate  the  evangelical  history  of  our  Lord's  last  pass- 
over  recorded  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  IM^k  xiv.,  Luke  xxiL,  and  John  xiii. 

(I.)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled  a  cup 
of  wine  with  water*,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  (or,  if  two 
or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed  for  the  purpose)  gave 
thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off*  The  thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to 
this  effect,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the 

'  Jeiming8*8  Jewish  Antiquities*  book  iiL  ch.  It.  pp.  470,  471. 

'  This  custom,  Beansobre  well  obseires,  will  explain  several  passages  of  Scriptnre,  par- 
ticolarlj  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's  bosom  (Lake  xvi  22.)  and  of  the 
Son's  being  in  the  botam,  qf  ^  Father,  (John  i  18.  compared  with  FhiL  iL  6.  and  John 
xiii  33.) 

'  In  Uie  Arbah  Tarim,  Orach  Chaiim,  |472.,  it  is  enjoined  that,  if  the  wine  be  strongs 
it  most  be  mi^Md.  The  modem  Jews,  bemg  forbidden  to  drink  anj  fermented  liquor  at 
^e  passover,  drink  either  pure  water,  or  a  wine  prepared  by  theme^lves  from  raising 
(Alien's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  394.  The  Trath-Seeker,  1845,  p.  78.)  It  is  not  known 
when  the  Jewish  custom  began  of  excluding  fermented  wine  from  the  passover  feast  It 
is,  however,  very  ancient^  and  is  now  almost  universal  among  the  modem  Jews. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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vinef^  and  for  the  day,  as  follows — **  Blessed  be  thou  for  this  ffood 
day,  and  for  this  holy  convocation,  which  thou  Itast  given  us  for  joy  and 
rejoicing  I  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  avid  the 
times  /'*  Of  these  cups  of  wme  they  drank  four  in  the  course  of  the 
ordinance. 

(2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table  was  fur- 
nished with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with  bitter  herbs,  and 
with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  charoseth,  or 
thick  sauce,  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small  piece  of 
salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit  of  the  groimd,  he 
ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  after  which  all  the  dishes  were 
removed  from  the  table,  that  the  children  might  inquire  and  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  feast.  (Exod.  xiL  25,  26.)  The  text  on 
which  they  generally  discoursed  was  Deut  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like 
manner  our  Saviour  made  use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  declare  the 
great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it  shows  forth  the  Lord^s 
death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world.  (1  Cor.  xi.  26.)  The  *'  continual 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  deiath  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
we  receive  thereby,"  which  has  been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  is  a  permanent  and  irrefragable  armunent  for  the  reality 
of  that  ^^  fuU,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacnfice,  obhtion,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
'^  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross ;  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
vicarious  nature  of  his  deatii. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  sapper,  they  explained  the  import  of  the 
bitter  herbs  and  pa8c£d  lamb;  and  over  the  «ecoiiif  cup  of  wine  re- 
peated the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred  and  fourteenth  psalms, 
with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an  ejaculatory 
prayer ;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  proceeded  to  break  and 
bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
guests,  reserving  half  of  the  cake  beneatii  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for 
the  aphicomen,  or  last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eat~ 
ing  a  small  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  of  unleavened  bread.  ^  In  like  manner  our  Lord,  upon  insti- 
tuting the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was  prefigured  by  the 
passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed  or  given  thanks  to  God,  he 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  [that  is, 
signifies]  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26. ;  Mark  xiv.  22. ;  Luke  xxii.  19. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23, 
24.)  In  the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit  and 

*  In  this  part  of  the  paschal  ceremony,  among  the  modem  Jews,  after  the  master  of  the 
house  has  reserved  the  portion  for  the  aphicomen,  the  bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  egg  are 
taken  off  the  dish,  and  all  at  table  \aj  hold  of  the  dish  and  B«y,  —  "  Lot  this  is  [or 
signifies]  the  bread  of  t{ffUciioH,  wMeh  onr  ancestors  ats  in  the  land  of  Egtfpt;  let  aU  mime 
who  are  hungry  eat  thereof  i  and  aU  who  are  necessitous,  come  and  celebrate  ihe  Passeva.*^ 
Form  of  prajeis  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentecost,  according  to  the  cnstom  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portngoese  Jews,  translated  from  the  Hetoew  bj  David  Levi,  p.  2<X 
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design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expressly  condensed 
into  one  poitft  of  view  in  the  following  address  to  the  communicant: 
"  Take  and  sat  this  in  remembrance  that  Clirist  died  far  THEE, 
and  feed  upon  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.^^ 

(6.)  Hiey  then  ate  the  rest  of  the  cake  with  the  bitter  herbs,  dip- 
ping the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To  this  practice  the 
evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — 25.)  and  Mark  (xiv.  18 — 21.)  mani- 
festly allude ;  and  into  this  sauce  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have 
dipped  the  sop  which  he  gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which  had  been 
sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks  to  God,  and  a  second 
washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they  blessed 
God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (whence  it  was  called  the  cup  ofbless'* 
ing)y  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul  particularly 
alludes  when  he  says, —  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  (I  Cor.  x.  16.)  It  was  also  at 
this  part  of  the  paschal  supper  that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saying. 
This  is  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  (rather  covenant)  IN  MY  BLOOD,  which 
is  shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  tfie  remission  OF  siNS.  (Luke  xxiL 
20. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  toine;  and  covenant 
is  put  for  the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover,  which  typified 
it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to  the  passing  over  there^ 
and  preserving  from  death.  ^ 

^9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup  of  the 
haliel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  or  recitation,  the 
great  hallel,  or  hynm  of  praise  consisting  of  p^dms  cxv.  to  cxviii. 
inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  concluded.^  In  like  manner  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples,  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  (Matt  xxvi.  30. ;  Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3*  With  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  passover,  we  know 
generally  from  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor,  v.  7.),  who  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover,  that  thia  Jewish  sacrament  had  a  typical  reference  to  him : 

>  Clarke  on  the  Eacharist,  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institation  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks:  —  '*  This  it  m^  bkod  qf  th$  New 
Testament  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  the  sanction  of  the  New  Covenant 
The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of 
the  old  covenant  was  hy  the  bkod  of  hulls  and  ofgoais  (Exod.  xziv.,  Hebr.  ix.},  because 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed:  the  confionation  of  the  new  was  hy  a  cup  of  wine;  because 
under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  further  shedding  of  blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the 
cm),  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  nm  blood;  so  it  miffht  be  said  of  the  cifp  of  blood. 
(Exod.  xxiv.)  That  cup  was  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  there  all  the 
articles  of  that  covenant  being  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said.  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you;  and  thus  that 
old  covenant,  or  testimony,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner,  Christ,  having  published  all 
the  article  of  the  new  covenant,  takes  the  cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  in  nuf  bloody  and  thus  the  new  covenant  was  established.** 
(WcMrka,  vol  iL  p.  260.)    Hot.  Hebr.  on  Blatt  xxvi  27. 

»  lightfoofs  Temple  Service,  c.  xiiL  (Works,  vol  L  pp.  959—967.)  See  also  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii  in  his  AnnotatiQus  on  th« 
Ptotateuch. 
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but  concerning  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti- 
type, learned  men  are  not  ^reed.  Godwin '  has  enumerated  thirteen 
points  of  coincidence ;  Dr.  Lightfoot*,  seventeen;  and  Keach',  nine^ 
teen.  The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we  have 
feeen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius*,  who  has  treated  it  under  four  gene  • 
ral  heads,  viz.,  the  person  of  Christ,  —  the  sufferings  he  bore  for  us, 
—  the  fruits  of  those  sufferings,  —  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
made  partakers  of  them.  As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which 
Witsius  has  traced  between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are 
very  fanciful,  his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations :  — 

(1.)  The  Person  of  Chbist  was  ttpipied  bt  the  Paschal 
Lamb. 

^^  The  animal  sacrificed  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  lamb  without 
blemish.  (Exod.  xiL  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29.  36.) ;  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet.  L  19.  See  Isa.  liiL  7.)  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  onfe  of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  TJohn  L  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst 
of  the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren.'' 
(Heb.  ii.  17.)* 

(2.)  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Chbist  were  also 
Typified  bt  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  various  particulars. 

**  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacrifices,  in 
being  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  to  be  slain  by  *  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  IsraeL'  (Exod.  xii.  6.)  The 
chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people,  were  consenting  to  the 
death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xxiii.  13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at 
its  first  institution,  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side- 
posts  (Exod.  xii.  7.  22.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice, '  the  priests  sprinkled 
the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the  Levites.*  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  16.,  XXXV.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  our  consciences  are  purged  (Heb.  ix.  14.)  and  protection 
and  salvation  obtained.  (Heb.  xii.  24. ;  1  Pet.  i.  2.)  The  passover 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with 
their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their 
hand.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sacrificed,  are  com- 
pared to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet.  iL  11.),  and  are  commanded 
to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breast- plate  of  righteousness,  and  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  ^e  gospel  of  peace.  (Eph.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the 
passover  in  haste*   (Exod.  xii.  11.)    We  are   to  give  diligence  to 

>  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114,  115. 

*  Lightfoot's  Works,  voL  L  pp.  1008,  1009. 

'  Eeach*8  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.  979,  980.  2d  edit  See  also  M*Ewen  on  the 
Types,  pp.  148—152. 

*  Witsius,  de  (Economica  FcBdemm,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  §§85—58.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  276 — 282. 
of  the  English  translation.  Witsius's  View  of  the  Mystical  Import  of  the  Passover  hat 
been  abridged  by  Dr.  Jennings.     Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  ir.  pp.  472—477. 

*  ChevalUer's  Halsean  Lectures  on  die  Historical  I*ype«  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  285. 
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make  our  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet.  !•  10^;  and  to  flee  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb.  vi.  18.)  The 
passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  tabernacle^  and  afterwards 
only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  rOeut  xvi.  5,  6.)  Neither  could  it 
be  that  Christ  should  perish  out  ot  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiiL  33.)  The 
month,  and  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  passover  ought  to  be  slain  (Luke  xxii.  7.  'Ei/  ^ 
EAEI  Svsadat  to  iraaxa),  and  on  which  Christ  celebrated  the  paschal 
feast  with  his  disciples,  he  endured  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat;  and 
he  suffered  death  upon  the  cross,  on  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did 

*  eat  the  passover.'  (John  xviii.  28.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the 
paschal  victim  was  to  be  broken  (Exod.  xii.  46.) — a  typical  circum- 
stance, which  the  ^van^elist  especially  notices  as  fulfilled  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ.  (tJohn  xix.  32 — 36.) 

**  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  the  time  of  the  day 
at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  ^  The  whole  assembly  of  the 
congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening'  (Exod.  xii.  6.);  or,  as  the 
expression  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  between  the  two  evenings. — 
Now  at  the  very  time  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
between  the  two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us. 
The  scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  l^rd  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
XV.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land 
until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt  xxvii.  45. ;  Mark  xv.  33. ;  Luke  xxiii. 
44.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt  xxviL  46.  50. ;  Mark  xv.  34.  37.)*" 

(3.)  Several  of  the  Fruits  of  Christ's  Death  were  re- 
markably TYPIFIED  BY  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  PaSCHAL  LaMB. 

Such  are  "  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which  the 
sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  safety 
which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed  from  the  plague  that 
spread  through  all  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and 
illustrious  emblem.  In  allusion  to  this  type,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
called  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  (1  Pet  i.  2.;  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately 
upon  the  Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense,  to  all  that  believe  in 
him ;  for  he  hadi  thereby  *  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,'  and 

*  brought  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  (Heb. 
ix.  12.;  Rom.  viii.  21.)^ 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Partakers 
OF  the  blessed  Fruits  op  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  werb 

ALSO  REPRESENTED  BY  LIVELY  EmBLEMS  IN  THE  PaSSOVER. 

*^  The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood  was 
directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  door-posts  of  each 
dwelling  occupied  by  Gods  chosen  people;  that,  when  the  angel 


>  Cheyallier's  Lectnres,  pp.  287—289. 
'  JenniogB^s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iil  ch.  iv.  pp.  474,  475. 
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smote  the  Egyptians,  he  might  pass  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
and  leave  them  secure  from  danger:  in  a  similar  manner^  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  alone,  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  the 
impending  wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinfiil  man.  Before  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood  (as  it 
were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
justly  incensed  God :  but  now  his  precious  blood-shedding,  like  the 
sprinkled  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  may  pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Levitical  church ;  yet,  if  any 
negligent  or  unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Egyptians :  thus  likewise 
the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Chrielian 
church ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to  be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet 
he  renounces  the  doctrine  of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the 
sprinkled  blood  of  the  Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his 
works  by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accursed  who  observea 
not  with  undeviating  punctuality  all  the  commandments  which  it  has 
enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be,  no  more  than  two  covenants ; 
that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace.  Under  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  compacts,  every  man  must  arrange  himself."  * 

Lastly,  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread:  nor 
is  it  in  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expressly  forbidden  to 
those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb ;  for  in  Scripture  leaven  is 
the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especially  of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true  paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to 
keep  the  feast,  not  toith  old  leaven^  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  trutlu 
(I  Cor.  V.  7,  8.)* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest, 
which  was  usually  ripe  at  tliis  season,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestowing  upon  mem  both  the  former  and 
the  latter  rains  (Jer.  v.  24.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  with- 
hold them  as  he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiiL  9 — 14. 

V.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the  Feast 
OF  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  In  the  Sacred 
Writings;  as  the  feast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22.;  Deut.  xvL  10. 
16.),  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  or  a  week  of  weeks  after 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread; — ih^  feast  of  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.),  and  also  the  day  of  first-fruits  (Numb,  xvili.  26.),  because  on 
this  day  the  Jews  offered  thanksgivings  to  Gt)d  for  the  bounties  of 
harvest,  and  presented  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest,  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  com.  (Exoi  xxilL  16. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  14 — 21. ; 
Nimib.  xxviiL  26 — 31.)     The  form  of  thanksgiving  for  this  occasion 

^  Faher's  Horae  Mosaicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

*  Witsiiu  on  the  Corenants,  book  vi.  ch.  is.  §  54.,  vol  u.  p  280. 
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18  giren  in  Deut.  xxyL  5 — 10.  On  this  da^  also  was  commemorated 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost, 
HtvTqKOirrri  (Acts  ii.  1.,  xx.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  kept  on  the  Jiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.^  This  festival  had  a  typical  reference  to 
the  miraculous  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and 
first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (corre- 
sponding with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.* 

VI.  The  Feast  op  Tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festival, 
continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  they  wandered  in  the  desert. 
(Lev.  xxiiL  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  ihe  feast  of  tents. 
{aMfvomffia^  John  vii.  2.)'  It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of  in^ 
pathermjis.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.,  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design  of  this 
feast  was,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well 
as  of  other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  celebration  of  this 
feast:  — 

1.  During  the  whole  of  this  sdemnity  they  were  obliged  to  dwell 
in  tents,  which  ancientiy  were  pitched  on  the  fiat  terrace-like  roofs 
of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several  extra- 
ordinary ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  detiuled  in  Numb. 
xxiz. 

3.  Durii^  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  thev  carried  in  their  hands 
branches  of  palm-trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows  (Lev. 
zxiiL  40. ;  Neh.  viii.  15. ;  2  Mace.  z.  7.)^ ;  singing  Hosanna,  save  1 
beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviiL  25.),  in  which  words  they  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Ihe  Messiah.  These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of 
Hosanna,  as-  well  as  all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner 
was  Jesus  Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews, 
who,  considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those  petitions 
which  they  had  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his  coming,  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  (Matt  xxL  8,  9.)     During  its  continuance,  they  walk  in 

Jrocession  round  the  altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their 
ands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last 
or  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven  times. 
This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.     To  this  last  ceremony  St.  John 

'  Acts  ii.  9 — 11.    Joflephnfl,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c  3.  §  I. 

'  Schnlzii  ArclueoL  Hebr.  pp.  321 — 323.  Lamy^s  Apparatus  Bibliciis»  vol.  L  p.  179. 
Lightfoot's  Works,  yoL  i  p.  960.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iit.  p.  1S4.  Belandi 
ABtiq.  Hcbr.  p.  472.     Alber,  Inst  Henn.  Yet  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  172, 173. 

*  A  similar  appellation  is  g^ven  bj  Josephos*  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xL  c.  5.  §5.,  lib«  Tiii«  o.  4. 

*  Jjamj  adds,  tbat  the  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver  strings,  or  with 
ribands,  and  did  not  k|y  them  aside  the  whole  dajj  carrying  them  into  their  synagoguac, 
and  keeping  them  by  them  while  they  were  at  their  prayers.    App.  Bib.  voL  i.  p.  183. 
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probably  alludes  in  Rev.  viL  9,  10.,  where  he  describes  the  saints  aa 
standing  before  the  throne,  '^  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands ;  and  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the  libation  or  pouring 
out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the 
altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews  themselves  ^  this  water  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Holt  Spibit,  Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony 
and  the  intention  of  it  to  himself,  when  he  ^^  cried,  saying.  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drinL^  (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

On  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  viL  37.),  the  Jews 
fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher,  which  they 
brought  through  the  water-gate  into  the  temple,  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  officiating  priest  poured  it,  mixed  with  wine,  \ipon  the  morning 
sacrifice  as  it  lay  on  the  altar.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  (for  it  is  not  ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses)  as  an  emblem  of 
future  blessings,  in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.),  JFith 
Joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation :  expressions  that 
can  hardly  be  imderstood  of  any  benefits  afforded  by  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Water  was  offered  to  God  this  day,  partly  in  reference 
to  the  water  wliich  flowed  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x. 
4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit  the  blessing  of  rain  on  the  approaching 
seed-time.* 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicings  than  this,  which 
Josephus  calls  **  a  most  holy  aiKl  most  eminent  feast"'  Dancing, 
music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of  this  festival,  together 
with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as  lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. These  rejoicings  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  in  order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the 
general  hilarity.*  In  every  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also 
read  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  (Deut  xxxL  10 — 
12. ;  Neh.  viiL  18.) 

VIL  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described,  Moses 
added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  though 
the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was  held 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews :  this  feast  derived  its 

'  The  sense  of  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following  passage  of  the 
Jemsalem  Talmnd  :  —  **  Why  is  it  called  the  pUtce  or  house  of  drawing  ?  because  from 
thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit:  as  it  is  written,  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from 
the  wells  of  Salvation."  Wolfii  Cars  Fhilol  in  N.  T.  on  John  yit  37.  39.  Lowth*t 
Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  117. 

'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  yoL  iL  p.  117.  Doyly's  and  Manfs  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
\i  John  vii.  37. 

*  Ant  Jud.  lib.  viit  c  4.  §  I.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and  their  happening 
at  ihe  time  of  vintage,  led  Tadtns  erroneously  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.     Tacit.  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  5.  (tom.  iii.  p.  268.  edit  Bipont.) 

*  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  323 — 326.  Rclandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  477.  Ikenii  Andq. 
Hebr.  pp.  134,  135.  Lightfoot*s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  964..  vol.  ii.  pp.  641—643.  Leusden's 
Philologus  Hebnco-Mixtus,  p.  295.  Bcausobre^s  Introd.  to  tfie  New  T  ist  (Bp.  Watson*! 
Tracts,  vol  iiL  pp.  224,  225.)    Banner's  Observations,  vol  L  p.  13. 
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name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity.  (Numb.  xxix.  1. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  tins  festival 
they  abstained  from  all  labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular 
sacrifices  to  God,  which  are  described  in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  of  Expia- 
tion, or  Day  op  Atonement  ;  which  day  the  Jews  observed  as  a 
most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile  work,  taking  no  food,  and 
affUcting  their  souls.  (Lev.  xxiiL  27 — 30.)  Of  all  the  sacrifices  or- 
dained by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the 
most  solemn  and  important :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri^  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high  priest 
permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary',  and  not  even  then  without  due 
preparation,  under  pain  of  death ;  all  others  being  excluded  from  the 
tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony.  (Lev.  xvi  2.  17.)  Previously 
to  his  entrance  he  was  to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the 
holy  linen  garments,  with  the  mitre ;  and  to  bring  a  youn^  bullock 
into  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  3.  4.)  Next,  he 
was  to  take  two  young  eoats,  and  present  them  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.")  He 
was  then  to  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be 
sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go 
for  a  scape-ffoat  into  the  wilderness.  After  this,  he  was  first  to  sacri- 
fice the  buUock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  and 
to  take  some  of  the  blood  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning,  kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
and  before  it,  seven  times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be 
supposed  to  have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  Allotted  goat  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  a  second 
time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before,  to  purify  it  from  the 
poUutiou  of  the  people's  sins  and  transgressions  of  die  foregoing  year. 
After  which,  he  was  to  purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar.  He  was  next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
Uie  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person  into 
the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a  land 
of  separation,  where  they  should  be  remembered  no  more.  After 
this  atonement  he  was  to  put  off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his 
usual  garments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
tlie  people,  at  the  evening  sacriBce.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 — 28.)    The  whole 

1  When  the  tahemade  wm  to  he  removed,  and  set  op  again,  the  inner  sanctuary  might 
tafelj  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 
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of  tliis  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of  the  m*and 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  hj  Jesus 
Christ,  the  high  priest  of  our  profession  (Heb.  iii.  1.),  and  a  remark- 
able analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  He  began  it  with  personal  purification  at  his  baptism,  to 
fulfil  all  legal  righteousness.  (Matt  iii.  13 — 15.)  Immediately  after 
his  baptism,  he  was  led,  by  die  impulse  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  into 
^e  wilderness,  as  the  true  scapegoat,  who  bore  away  our  iif/mnities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liiL  4 — 6. ;  Matt  viii.  17.)  Imme- 
diately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  afflicted,  and  his  soul  was  er- 
ceedina  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made  a  sin-offering 
like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.;  Isa.  liiL  7.;  Matt  xxvi.  38.; 
2  Cor.  V.  21.;  Heb.  i.  3.);  and  his  sweat,  as  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  to  the  around,  corresponded  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy- 
seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.);  and  when,  to  prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, he  consecrated  himself  in  prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5. ; 
Matt  xxvi.  39 — 46.) ;  and  then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles, 
and  disciples  (John  xvii.  6 — 9.),  and  for  all  future  believers  on  him 
by  their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — 26.)  He  put  off  his  garments 
at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering  (Psal.  xxiL  18. ; 
John  xix.  23,  24.);  and,  as  our  spiritual  high  priest,  entered  once  for 
all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven,  to  make  intercession  with  God 
for  all  his  faithful  foUowers.  (Heb.  vii.  24—28.,  ix.  7—15.)  fFho 
died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.^^  (Bom.  iy.  25.) 

VIII.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  above  described,  the  Jews  in 
later  times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in  addition  to  those 
instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal  festivals  of  diis  kind  were 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Second 
Temple. 

1.  The  Feast  op  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  siraifies,  is 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  of  Adar 
(or  of  Ve- Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  commemoration  of  the 
providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel  machinations  of 
Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate 
them.  (Esth.  iii. — ix.)  On  this  occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is 
tead  in  the  synagogues  of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed 
copy,  but  from  a  roll  which  generally  contiuns  this  book  alone.  All 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are 
required  to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading^or  the  better 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  fact  When  the  roll  is 
unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  ^^  Blessed  be  (}od,  the  King  of 
the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  command^  us 
to  read  the  Megillah  I  Blessed  be  Grod,  who  in  those  days  worked 
miracles  for  our  fathers."    As  often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs^ 

>  Dr.  Hales'f  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  L  pp.  274.  276.  See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  An- 
tiqnities,  book  iiL  ch.  viiL  Albcr,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  174 — 176.  Lightibot*8 
Works,  voL  i.  pp.  961,  962.  Bclandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  491.  et  aeg,  Schnkii  ArchsoU 
Hebr.  pp.  328 — 334.  The  tjpical  reference  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  is  discussed 
at  considerable  length  by  Witsius,  de  GScon.  Fosd.  lib.  iv.  c.  6 ,  or  vol  ii.  pp.  213 — 231. 
of  the  English  translation.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  fast  is  observed  by  the  modern 
Jews,  sec  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  391 — 399. 
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the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands^  stamp  with  their  feet,  and 
exclaim,  ^*  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out  I  May  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  rot !"  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters, 
where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur,  he  pronounces  them  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to  intimate  that  they  were  all 
haneed,  and  expired  in  the  same  moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and 
editions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chap- 
ters just  mentioned  are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no 
other  word  being  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  handed,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits,  that  is,  seventy- 
five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  being  immediately  suspended, 
the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicular  line.  At  this  festival 
alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  friends  and  relatives  send  presents  to 
each  other.'  The  uproarious  festivities,  which  formerly  took  place 
on  the  two  days  of  Purim,  are  no  longer  practised. 

2.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.)  was 
instituted  by  Judas  MaccabsBus,  in  imitation  of  those  by  Solomon  and 
Ezra,  as  a  grateftil  memorial  of  the  cleansing  of  the  second  temple 
and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(1  Mace  iv.  62 — 59.)  It  commenced  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  Cisleu,  corresponding  with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight 
days.  This  festival  was  also  called  ihe  feast  of  lights,  because  the 
Jews  illuminated  their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness 
on  this  very  important  occasion.'  The  whole  of  this  feast  was  spent 
in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind  of  diversion  ^ :  it 
was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses.  Such  are  the  fast  of  the 
fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  ChaldaBans 
(Jer.  IIL  6,  7.) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burn- 
ing the  temple  and  city  (2  Kines  xxv.  8.);  and  that  of  the  seventh 
month,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Gredaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.); 
and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  liL  4.)  All  these  fasts  are 
enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viiL  19. ;  and  to  them  we  may,  perhaps, 
add  the  xylophoria^  or  feast  of  wood-offering,  when  the  people  brought 
and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii. 
31.),  in  whose  pnuses,  on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated, 
and  related  several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire 
lighted  upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18—22.)  Nine  davs  were  ap- 
propriated to  this  festival,  viz.      The  1st  of  Nisan,  the  20th  of 

■  Baxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jad.  cap.  29.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336 — 338.  Schnlzii 
Archseol.  Hebr.  pp.  834,  335.  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  405.  Dr.  Clarke's  Commen- 
tary on  Esther. 

'  Josephas,  Ant  Jud  lib.  xiL  c  7.  §§  6,  7. 

•  Schnlzii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  335,  336.  Lamy,  vol  i.  p.  186.  Lightfoot's  Work^ 
vol.  L  pp.  246.  979.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  576,  1033.  1039.     Kelandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  5d4» 
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Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and20£h,  of  Ab,  the  20th  of  Elul, 
and  the  let  of  Tebeth.* 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed  in  tiie 
Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention :  the 
Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modem  institution,  which  are  here 
designedly  omitted.  We  therefore  proceed  to  notice  those  extraor- 
dinary festivals  which  were  only  celebrated  after  the  recurrence  of  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

1.  The  first  of  tiiese  was  the  Sabbatical  Year.  For,  as  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  to  man  and 
beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which,  during  its  continuance, 
was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  ^^  sabbatii  of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous 
produce,  was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  family,  by  the  way-faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattie. 
TLev.  XXV.  1 — 7.;  Exod.  xxiiL  11.)  Tlus  was  also  the  year  of  release 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well  as  of  tiie  remission  of 
debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2.)  Beausobre  is  of  opinion  that  the  frequent 
mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  remission  of  sins  is  to  be 
understood  as  an  allusion  to  tiie  sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard 
agwist  famine  on  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  God  was  mciously 
pleased  to  promise  a  triple  produce  of  tibe  lands'  upon  the  sixth  year, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in 
the  eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2 — 22.)  This  was  a  singular 
institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach  of  it  was  among 
tiie  national  sins  that  occasioned  tiie  captivity,  that  the  land  might 
enjoy  her  sabbaths^  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  inhabitants.'  (Lev.  xxvi.  34. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvl  21.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  tiie  end  of  every  forty-nine  years, 
or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 10.)  Concerning  the 
etymology  of  "tiie  Hebrew  word^ofe/ (whence  our  jubilee  is  derived) 
learned  men  are  by  no  means  a^eed ;  the  most  probable  of  these 
conflicting  opinions  is  that  of  C^met,  who  deduces  it  from  tiie  He- 
brew verb  hobil^  to  recall,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  &c.  that 
had  been  alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  understood 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  Hebrew  word  jobel  by 
a(f>sai9y  remissiony  and  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  it  signified  liberty.^ 

This  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  montii  Tisri,  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9.) :  a  time,  Bishop 
Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen,  as  the  Jews  would  be  better 
disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren  their  debts  when  they  had  been  im- 
ploring pardon  of  God  for  their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed 
by  the  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  tiie  whole  land,  on  the  great  day 

'  Schulzii  ArchsoL  Hebr.  p.  816.  Fictet,  Antiq.  Jadaiqnes,  p.  37.  (Theologie  Chre- 
tienne,  torn,  iil) 

'  Schulzii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  337 — 339.  Ifichaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  L  pp.  387.  ef 
9eq,  Lcusden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Mixt.  p.  307.  Reland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  524.  Dr.  Hales^s 
Analysis,  toL  ii.  book  i.  p.  278.  Beausobre  and  L*£nfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  yoI.  iii. 
p.  124.    Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iil  ch.  9. 

'  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  iil  c  12.  §3. 
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of  atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or  captives 
were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  service,  and  whose  ears 
had  been  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual  servitude,  were  to  bo 
liberated  at  the  jubilee  :  for  then  they  Yf  ere  to  proclaim  liherty  through-' 
otit  all  the  landy  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Fur- 
ther, in  this  year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  ori- 
ginal proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  originally  be- 
longed. This  provision  was  made,  that  no  family  should  be  totally 
ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty :  for  the  family  estate  could 
not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty  years.  The  value  and 
purchase-money  of  estates  therefore  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
near  approach  of  the  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege, 
however,  houses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser, 
notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.)  During  this  year,  as  well  as 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had  its  rest,  and  was  not  cul- 
tivated.* 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially  the  year  of 
jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  No 
legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  divinely  inspired, 
would  have  committed  himself  by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any 
thing  like  it  be  found  among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any 
other  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  ^^  How  incredible  is  it 
that  any  legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as  this, 
except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both  sides,  that  a 
peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate  its  execution.  When 
this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and  received,  such  a  conviction  must 
have  existed  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Since,  then,  nothing  could  have  produced  this  convictioD,  but  the  ex* 
perience  or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as  the 
iiistory  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of  this  law  is  a 
standing  moniunent  that,  when  it  was  given,  the  Mosaic  miracles  were 
fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was  coeval  with  the  witnesses  them* 
selves.  If,  then,  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public^  that  those  who 
witnessed  them  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  mira* 
culous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  undo- 
niable.''* 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly  political 
and  partly  typicaL  "  It  was  political^  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability  to  perpetual  slavery.  By 
this  means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accumulating  lands  upon 
lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through  afi  the  fpmilies 
of  Israel.  Never  was  there  any  people  so  effectuaBy  secure  of  their 
liberty  and  properly  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging 
BO  to  protect  those  mvaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  others ;  but  providing,  in  a 

*  Lensden,  Fhilol  Hebneo.  Mixt  p.  809.    Micbaelis's  Commentaries,  toI.  L  pp.  876-^ 
8S6. 
'  Dr.  Grayes's  Lectures  on  the  Fentateach,  vol  i.  p.  171. 
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particular  manner  by  this  law^  that  they  should  not  be  thrown  away 
through  their  own  folly ;  since  the  property,  which  every  innn  or 
family  had  in  their  dividend  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold 
or  any  way  alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also, 
the  distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  their  fami- 
lies and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they  might  be  able  when  there 
was  occasion,  in  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  ancestors.  By  this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what 
tribe  and  family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes, 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of  their 
own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that  means  their 
genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A  further  civil  use  of  the 
jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  computation  of  time.  For,  as  the 
Greeks  computed  by  olympiads,  the  Romans  by  lustra,  and  we  by 
centuries,  the  Jews  probably  reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be 
one  design  of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

**  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  (Isa.  bri.  1,  2.)  Where  *  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord,'  when  *  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives,'  and  *  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were  bound,' 
evidentiy  refers  to  tiie  jubilee ;  but,  in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the 
Gospel  state  and  dispensation,  which  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  tiie  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own 
possession,  even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having  incurred 
a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim."  ^  That  our  Lord 
began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee.  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  is  evident 
from  his  declaration :  **  The  Lobd  hath  anointed  me  (as  the 
Chbist)  to  preach  tiie  Gospel  to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lobd."*  (Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 

>  Jennings's  Jewish  An^.  book  lit  ch.  z.  pp.  541,  548.  Scholzii  ArchsDoL  Hebr. 
pp.  341—344.     Belandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  529. 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  voL  ii  book  i  p.  279.  lightfoot's  Works,  voL  IL  p.  619.  The 
best  practical  illnstration  which  the  author  has  seen,  of  the  analogy  between  the  Mosaic 
jubilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bey.  Dr.  Clandins  Buchanan'^  **  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  Jabilee,"  celebrated  on  the  25th  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King 
George  IIL*s  entering  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
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CHAP.  V. 

8A0BXD  OBUQATIONS  AND  DUTIES 

SECT.  L 
OF  TOW8. 

L  A  VOW  18  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarily  under* 
taken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  (ML  **  Unless  the  Deity  has 
expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  hmnan  vows^  it  can  at  best  be 
but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they  are  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
and  if  ihey  are  not  so,  we  cannot  deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an 
obligation ;  for  it  is  not  from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of 
one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can  by 
no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  from  our  vows  God  can 
derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  they  are  of  just  as  little  use  to 
man.''*  In  Matt  xv.  4 — 6.  and  Mark  vii.  9—13.  Christ  himself  notices 
the  vow  of  Korhan  (already  considered),  which  was  commcm  in  his 
time,  and  by  which  a  man  consecrated  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  so  im- 
pious that  we  cannot  possiblv  hold  it  to  be  acceptable  to  Gk>d.  In  the 
New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obligatory,  because  God  has 
nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept  them  from  Christians.  But  the 
people  of  Israel  had  such  a  declaration  from  Gt)d  himself;  although 
even  they  were  not  counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  declaration,  the  vows  <^  the  Israelites  were  binding ; 
and  that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national  law; 
and  the  priest  was  authorised  to  enforce  and  estunate  their  fulfilment. 
The  principal  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  Lev.  xxviL,  Numb 
XXX.,  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21,  22,  23.* 

II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 

1.  **  That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouthy  and  not  merely 
made  in  the  heart  In  Numb.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.13.  and  Deut  xxiiL  24. 
he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the  lipsy  or  what  has  aone  forth 
from  the  mouth ;  and  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Psal.  Ixvi.  14.  If, 
therefore,  a  person  had  merely  made  a  vow  in  his  hearty  without 
letting  it  pass  his  lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such 
a  vow ;  regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent  much 
anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  K  a  vow  made  in  the  heart  be  valid> 
we  shall  often  experience  ^fficulty  in  distinguishing  whether  what 
we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intention,  or  a  vow  actually  completed. 
Here,  therefore,  just  as  in  a  civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words 
—  uttered  words — are  necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty.'*  ■ 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power,  and  com* 

>  M!diaeBi*8  Commeiitaries  on  the  Law  of  Moees,  vol.  ii  p.  263. 

<  Ibid.  pp.  264—266..  *  Ibid.  p.  260. 
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petent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the  vows  of  minors 
were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
their  fathers.^  In  like  manner,  neither  unmarried  daughters^  so  long 
as  they  were  under  the  parentid  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves, 
could  oblige  themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  ffiven  to  die  head  of  the 
family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage  or  injury.* 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honestly  ob- 
tained. It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many  public  pros* 
litutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  impure  earnings.  This 
is  most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses.  (Deut  xxiiL  18.)' 

III.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
viz.  1.  The  DpD  (ch^r^m),  which  was  the  most  solemn  of  all,  and  was 
accompanied  widi  a  form  of  execration,  and  which  could  not  be  re- 
deemed ;  and,  2.  The  i!IJ  (n^d^r),  or  common  vow. 

1.  The  Cherem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses ;  nor  does  he  specify 
by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distinguished  from  other 
vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already  well  known.  The  species 
of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  was  the  previous 
devotement  to  God  of  hostile  cities,  against  which  they  intended  to 
proceed  with  extreme  severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ;  the  beasts 
were  slain ;  what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals, 
was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  every  thing  else, 
with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecation  pronounced  upon  any 
attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it.  Of  this  the  history 
of  Jericho  (Josh,  vi  17 — 19.  21 — 24.,  and  vii.  1. 12 — 26.)  furnishes 
the  most  remarkable  example.  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Numb.  xxL  1 — 3.)  If  an  Israelitish 
city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was  (as  we  have  al- 
ready seen),  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or  consecrated  to  God, 
and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut.  xiiL  16 — 18.)* 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  L  Vows  of 
dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  abstinence. 

^  i.  The  Neder,  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was  when 
a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  an  ofier- 
ing  to  God ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any  thii^  nnto  him.  Things 
vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Unclean  beasts.  These  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  priest,  and  redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of 
one  fifth  to  the  value.  (Lev.  xxviL  11 — 13.^  —  2.  Clean  beasts  used 
for  offerings.  Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could 
the  beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both  being 
forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9, 10.) — 3.  Lands 
and  houses.     These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and  redemption. 

*  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  p.  214. 

'  Maimonides'  Reasons  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  bj  Dr.  Townley,  p.  80SL 

*  Soholzii  Archseol.  Hebr.  p.  293. 

*  l(0c^elis*8  Commentaries,  roL  ii.  pp.  272—275. 
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(Lev.  xxviL  14 — 24.) — To  these  we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of 
the  votoer  himself  with  the  like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii  1 — 8.)  To 
this  species  of  vow  Michaelis  thinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  be- 
longed, as  Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution.^ 
They  most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  by 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gren.  xxviiL  22. 

iL  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self -denial  were,  when  a  person  en- 
gaged to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  anv  other  thing.  These  ar< 
especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from  other  vows  in  Numb,  xxx., 
and  are  there  termed  "TDK  (as^ar),  or  K^3  ^  "^DK  (AS^aR  OL  n^ph^h), 
that  is,  a  bond  upon  the  soul  or  person,  a  self-interdiction  fit)m 
some  desire  of  nature,  or  of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow 
of  abstinence,  particularly  from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this 
species  of  vows  may  be  classed  those  of  the  Nazareate  or  Naza^ 
ritism  ;  which,  Micnaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses, 
but  was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin';  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  better  regula- 
tion and  performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes  respecting  the 
Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  have  distinguished  two  classes  of  Naza- 
rites :  first,  those  who  were  Nazarites  by  birthy  as  Samson  and  John 
the  Baptist  were;  and,  secondlv,  those  who  were  Nazarites  by  vow 
and  engagement;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  ofi^  their  hair  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  ofiered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Nazarites  were  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors,  and  every  thing 
made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to  defile  themselves 
by  touchmg  the  dead ;  and  if  anv  person  had  accidentally  expired  in 
their  presence,  the  Nazarites  of  tiie  second  class  were  obliged  to 
recommence  their  Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by  devout 
Jews  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance  from  danger  or 
distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  ihey  ofiered  sacrifices,  abstained 
from,  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair  of  their  nead.'  This  usage  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  Apostle,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  noti 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  wnich  the 
law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In  consequence 
of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shaved  his  head  at  Cenchrea. 
Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  afterwards  to  Judasa^  says,  he  must  needs 
go  to  Jerusalem :  for  the  laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  required 

■  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  it  pp.  380,  281.  *Ibid.  p.  SS4. 

■  A  luftge  similar  to  the  tow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  to  this  daj.  It  freqiiQntlj 
happens,  i^r  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress,  or  the  child  be  sick,  or 
that  t^ere  be  any  caose  of  grief,  the  mother  makes  a  tow,  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon 
the  chad's  head  for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  life,  as  Samnel 
waa.  ( i  Sam.  ill.)  If  the  child  rocoTers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  remoTed,  and  if  the 
TOW  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's  tow  be  falfilled,  then  she  shaTes  his  head  at 
the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small  entertainment,  collects  money  and  other 
thinffs  from  her  reUtions  and  friends,  which  are  sent  as  NetzerM  or  offerings  to  the  mosqua 
at  IBbrbelah,  and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 
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the  person  who  had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he  were  in  a 
foreign  country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here  several  appointed 
sacrifices  were  ofiered,  and  a  certidn  course  of  purifications  and  reli- 
gious observances  was  prescribed  and  performed.  This  appears  from 
another  passage  in  the  same  sacred  writer :  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  26,  27.) 
**  We  have  four  men  wlio  have  a  vow  on  them;  titem  take  and  purify 
thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  ttiem,  that  they  may  shave 
THEIR  HEADS.  Then  Paul  took  the  men  :  and  the  next  day  purifying 
Imnselfwith  them^  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  tlie  a^complishpieni 
of  the  days  of  purification  ;  and  that  an  offering  should  he  offered  for 
every  one  of  them.  And  when  the  SEVEN  days  were  almost  ended,"  &c. 
Josephus  presents  us  with  an  instance  parallel  to  this  of  Paul,  in  the 
person  x>f  Bernice,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  God.^ 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THB  PRJLTEB8  AHD  FASTS  OF  THB  JEWS. 

1.  Praters,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are  closely 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (PsaL  1. 14,  15.)  Various  ap- 
pellations are  given  to  the  prayers  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  PhiL  iv.  6.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  five  different  terms  are  employed, 
viz.  alTTJfMTa,  or  requests,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  generic 
term,  including  wpoasvyaA  prayers  for  obtaining  those  things,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  oi  which  we  feel  our  need;  hei^asi9y  deprecations 
of  evil  of  every  kind ;  hrev^stSy  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of 
others ;  and  svyapiariaty  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  praying  was 
two-fold :  1.  Interned,  in  which  mental  prayer  is  offered  from  the 
heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  L  13.) ;  or, 

2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the  voice :  hence  in  PsaL  cxlv. 
19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were  either  public,  or  private,  or  stated,  that  is,  performed 
at  a  particular  time.  The  Stated  Hours  were  at  the  time  of  offer- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the  third  and  ninth 
hours  (Acts  ii  15.  and  iii.  1.);  although  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (PsaL  Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi  10.),  to 
pray  three  times  a  day.  Peter  went  up  on  tiie  house-top  to  pray, 
about  tiie  sixth  hour.  (Acts  x.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among 
tiie  Hindoos  to  tiiis  day.*  Previously  to  offering  up  tiieir  supplica- 
tions tiiey  washed  tiieir  hands,  to  signify  that  tiiey  had  put  away  sin 

■  See  Lam/s  Apparatus  Biblicns,  vol.  i  p.  221.  Calmet's  Dictionarj,  Toce  Naxaritt. 
FleaiT*s  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  S38,  339.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  L  c  9.  §  7. 
(Works,  YoL  i  pp.  208—212.)  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i  c.  8.  Harwood*s 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  vol  ii.  p.  298.  Reland's  Antiq.  Uebr.  part  i  c.  10.  pp.  284 — 289, 
Scholdi  Archaol.  Hebr.  pp.  294,  295.  Broning's  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  198—204.  Dr. 
Randolph*8  Discourse  on  Jephthah*s  Vow,  in  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  &c  yoL  it 
pp.  166 — 195. 

'  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  to    ii.  p.  342. 
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and  pnrpoBed  to  live  a  holy  life.  As  the  Jewish  phylacterical  prayers 
were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours  obliged  them  to  repeat 
these  prayers  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  the  proud,  vain-glorious 
Pharisees  contrived  to  be  overtaken  in  the  streets,  in  order  t£it  they 
might  be  observed  by  the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety. 
Against  this  formal  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt, 
vi  5.'  The  modem  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  are  guilty  of  the 
same  ostentation. 

IL  Public  Prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the  minister  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering  {in  the  synagogues  only)  at  the 
conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.*  (Neh.  viiL  6.) 

III.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a  hw  tone 
of  voice  with  the  head  covered';  either  standing  or  kneeling,  some- 
times bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth,  and  at  others  with  the  whole 
body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast^ 
in  token  of  their  deep  humiliation  and  penitence,  of  spread  forth  their 
hands,  or  lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  vmous  postures  in 
prayer  many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  affliction,  spake  in  her  heart ;  her  lips  only  moved,  but  H£B 
voice  was  NOT  heard  (1  Sam.  L  13.);  and  the  proud  Pharisee 
STOOD*  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself  (Luke  xviii.  11.)  David 
says,  I  STRETCH  FORTH  MY  HANDS  ufUo  thee.  (PsaL  cxliii.  6.)  So^ 
lomon  KNEELED  down  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven,  (2  Chron.  vi. 
]  3.)  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  spread  out  his  hands  to  the 
Lord  his  God.  (Ezra  ix.  5.)  Our  adorable  Redeemer,  in  his  agony 
in  the  Qarden  of  Gethsemane,  fell  on  his  face  (prostrated  himself  to 
the  ground),  kneeled  down  and  prayed  (Matt.  xxvi.  39. ;  Luke 
xxii.  41.);  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
for  his  murderers.  (Acts  viL  60.)  Moses  when  interceding  for  the 
ungrateful  Israelites,  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  and  worshipped. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.)  The  humble  and 
contrite  jmblican,  standing  afar  off,  smote  on  his  breast,  and 
supplicated  divine  mercy.  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  reproving  the  hypocritical  Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah 
would  hide  his  eyes  from  them  when  they  spread  fobth  their 
hands  (Isa.  i.  15.);  and  the  lifting  up  op  the  hands  to  heaven, 

'  Dra.  Lightfoot  and  A.  Clarke  on  liatt.  vl  5.    Richardson's  Travels,  toL  i.  p.  75. 

'  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word  ;  and  have  an  idle  tradition  that 
the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen  with  all  his  might. 

'  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselres  reverent  and  ashamed  before  Qod, 
and  unworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jews,  —  **  Let  not  the  wise 
men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men,  pray,  unless  they  be  co?  ered  "  It  appears  that  the 
Corinthians,  though  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  the 
Jewish  practice  ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  remonstrated  against  it  1  Cor.  xL  4.  Lightfoot's 
Hor.  Hebr.  in  loc,  (Worka,  vol.  ii.  pp.  769,  770.) 

*  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Hc^iammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  foUowera  to  Mtand  when  the^ 
pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ritualibns  8.  S.  ex  Alcorano  illustrandis,  §  XIV.  in  voL  iu 
pp.  108,  109.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum.  See 
also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Sli^res  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol  i  pp.  463. 
etseq, 
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in  prayer,  is  expressly  noted  by  the  Psalmist  (czli.  2.)  and  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  (Lam.  iiL  41./ 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  nations  that 
pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approaching  the  objects  of 
their  adoration ;  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  borrowed  from 
the  people  of  GK)d.  Kneeling  was  ever  considered  to  be  the  proper 
posture  of  supplication,  as  it  expressed  humility ^  contrition,  and  suIh 
jection.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was 
within  reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees ;  for  as  among 
the  ancients  the  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear  to 
memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were  consecrated 
to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour,  fell  at  and  caught  hold 
of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose  kindness  they  supplicated  This 
mode  of  supplication  is  particularly  referred  to  m  Homer.^  In  the 
same  manner  we  find  our  Lord  accosted.  Matt  xviL  14. —  There 
came  to  him  a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  yowrrirwp  avrov, 
falling  down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up  or  stretching  out  the  hands  (often  joined  to 
kneeling),  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several  instances,  and  of 
which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.,  where 
the  lifting  up  or  stretching  out  of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means 
of  Israel's  prevailing  over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both 
in  ancient  authors.'  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came 
forward,  and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground,  placing 
his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  expected  the  favour, 
while  he  touched  theperson*s  chin  with  his  right.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  also  in  Homer.^ 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to  whom  he 
prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the  prayer,  he  washed  his 
hands,  made  an  ofiering,  and  kneeling  down,  either  stretched  out  both 
his  hands  to  heaven,  or  laid  them  upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  or 
upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode  Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo 
as  praying.* 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out  towards 
heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians  when  offering  their 
supplications.  They  stood  up,  says  Tertullian,  and  directed  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  with  expanded  hands.^  A  similar  testimony  is  given 
by  Clement  of  Alexandna  ^:  —  "  We  lift  up  our  head  and  eleva^  our 
hands  towards  heaven."  So  also,  St.  Paul,  when  exhorting  Christians 

*  Schnlzii  ArduDoL  Hebraica,  pp.  S9S,  299.  Bnming's  Antiqaitates  Hebraicn,  pp.  193 
""198 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  i  407.  426,  427.  * 

'  The  following  instances  may  be  seen  in  Virgil:  .£neid,  lib.  iii  176,  177.  607,  608., 
IT.  204, 205.,  z.  667. 

*  niad,  lib.  l  500,  501. 

'  Iliad,  lib.  i.  449,  450.  Other  illustrations  of  the  yarioas  attitudes  in  which  the 
heathens  ofitered  np  prayer  to  their  deities  are  giyen  by  Bnming,  Ck>mpendinm  Antiqui- 
tatom  Grascarom,  pp.  270—275. 

*  Apolog.  c  sa 

*  Stromata,  lib.  a  p.  722.  Dr.  Harwood*s  Introd.  vol  ii  p.  302.  The  practice  of 
extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still  obtains  in  the  East  See  HarmeFs  Obeenrations,  y<^ 
il  pp.  511^513.    fhigments  mpplementaiy  to  Calmet,  No.  odzxviii 
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to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture  tben  used  in 
prayer  (1  Tim.  il  8.): — fVherefore,  lift  up  holy  hands  without 
wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  superior  sanctity,  or  who 
from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  it  appears,  prayed  in  the 
streets  ',  and  made  long  pravers,  were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord 
for  their  formal  and  hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vL  5.  and  xxiii.  14.) 
When  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed*  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  DanieL*  (Ihm.  vi.  10.)  When  the  Orientab 
pray  seriously,  in  a  state  ofgrief,  they  hide  their  faces  in  their  bosom. 
To  this  circumstance,  the  rsalmist  alludes  (zxxv.  13.),  when  he  says^ 
My  prayer  returned  into  my  own  bosom.^ 

ly.  Various  FoBMS  of  Prater  were  in  use  among  the  Jews 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  nation.  The 
first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  hymn  of 

fndse  composed  by  Moses,  on  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
sraelites  from  the  Egyptians,  which  was  sung  by  all  the  congre^ 
tion  alternately:  by  Moses  and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by 
Miriam  and  the  women  ^Exod.  xv.  1. 20,21.);  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  unless  it  had  oeen  a  precomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the 
expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  commanded  to 
say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of  prayer  appointed  by 
God  himself  in  Deut  xxi.  7,  8.  In  Numb.  vL  23 — 26.,  x.  35,  36. ; 
Deut  xxvL  3.  5 — 11.  and  13 — 15«,  there  are  several  other  divinely 
appointed  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  monarchy,  David  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every 
morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  30.) ;  which  rule  was  afrerwads  observed  in  the  temple  erected 
by  Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple  after 
the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.  24.)  And  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was, 
in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident  m>m  the  titles  of  several  of  those 
divinely  inspired  compositions  ^,  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture.* 

What  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is,  however,  probable  that 
many  of  tlie  eighteen  nrayers,  which  have  been  riven  in  pp.  285 — 
288.,  and  which  are  saia  to  have  been  collected  by  BAbbi  Gamaliel 

*  This  practice  is  also  general  tbronghoot  the  East  Both  Hindoos  and  Mnsnlmawns 
offer  their  derotions  in  the  most  pnblio  places  ;  as,  at  the  landing-places  of  rWers,  in  the 
public  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  modesty  or  efibrt  at  conceals 
ment  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  ii  p.  835.  See  also  Fragments,  No.  cr. 
Morier's  Second  Joomey,  p.  208.  Dr.  Richardson's  Trayels,  toL  i  p.  75.  and  Lightfoot's 
Horn  HebraicsB  on  Matt  tL  5.  (Works,  vol  iL  p.  156.) 

*  Lamj  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  his  tummg 
his  face  to  the  wau(%  Kings  xx.  2.)  of  his  turning  towards  the  temple.  De  Tabemacuks 
lib.  yil  c  L  §  5. 

'  Burder's  Oriental  literature,  toI.  ii.  p.  20. 

*  See  the  tiUes  of  Psalms  iv.  t.  tl  zUl  xUt.  xciL  &c 

*  See  1  Chron.  xtI  7.,  2  Chron.  xxix.  80.,  and  Ezra  ilL  10,  11.  Wheatlev  Vi  the  Com* 
mon  Fftijer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 
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the  Elder^  the  master  of  St  Paul,  were  then  in  use;  and  as  aQ 
persons  were  not  able  to  commit  them  to  memory^  it  is  also  probable 
that  a  simimary  of  them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to 
compose  forms  of  short  prayers  which  they  delivered  to  their  scholars. 
Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  disciples  such  a  form ;  and  Jesus 
Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave  them  that  most  perfect 
model  emphatically  termed  The  Lord^s  Prayer ^  which  Dmsius  and 
other  eminent  critics  supposed  was  collected  out  of  the  Jewish 
euchologies:  but  this  hypothesis  has  been  refuted  by  Professor 
Tholuck  in  his  "  Exposition  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount."' 

V.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  or  religious 
abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  public  or  private. 

1.  The  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public  fast,  which  was 
solemnised  on  the  day  of  atonement^,  other  public  fasts  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of  extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  several  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  See  1  Sam.  vii.  6^  %.\  2  Chron.  xx.  3.;  and  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viiL  21.):  and  several  other  fasts  were 
subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melancholv  evente, 
of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  viz.  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month, 
which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
liL  6.);  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(Zech.  vii.  Z. ) ;  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month,  in  memory  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (2Kingsxxv.  28.);  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth 
month,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  Mention  is  made 
of  all  these  faists  in  Zech.  viL  3.  5.  and  viiL  19.  Extraordinary  public 
fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  any  im- 
minent danger.  (Joel  i.  14.,  ii.  12.)  In  like  manner  the  people  of 
Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic  message  of  Jonah,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  truly  sent  by  God,  proclaimed  a  fast;  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  herd  nor 
flock,  was  permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah,  iii.  6,  7.)  This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a  ^eater 
degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  Hie  Jews :  for  wough, 
during  seasons  of  public  calamnity,  they  made  their  children  to  fast 
(as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  iL  15,  16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of 
their  extending  that  severity  to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  who 
kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fasting  avert  im- 
minent calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  Gt)d.  So  David  fasted 
and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child  by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam, 

'  Vol  n.  (Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xx.  pp.  141 — 147.)  Drnsins,  m  Critici 
Sacri,  voL  vl  coL  259,  260.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  pn^er,  in  hli 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1005 — 101 1.  The  fonns,  &c  of  praytr  of  the 
modem  Jews  are  described  by  Mr.  Allen.     Modem  Judaism,  pp.  826 — 854. 

'  See  an  account  of  this  fast  in  pp.  345,  846.  wpra. 
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xii.  16.);  Ahaby  when  he  heard  the  divine  judgments  which  were 
denounced  against  him  by  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxL  27.);  and 
the  pious  Jews,  Ezra  (x.  G.),  and  Nehemiah  (L  4A  on  account  of  the 
calamities  of  their  country  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  offer  an  acceptable  worship  to  Grod :  such  at  least  was  the  case  with 
the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who  affected  more  than  ordinary 
devotion ;  and  who  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  (Luke  xviii.  12.),  to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a 
marvellous  efficacy.^ 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Solemnities  of  the  Jewish  Fasts,  the 
precept  of  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should  afflict  their  $ouh 
(Lev.  xvL  29.);  conformably  to  which  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  13.) 
exhorts  his  countrymen  to  rend  their  hearts  and  not  their  garments. 
From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts, 
whether  public  or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark 
of  grief;  the  people  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewed 
on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  garments,  and  (on  public 
occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and  supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.; 
PsaL  XXXV.  13.;  Isa.  Iviii.  5.;  Lam.  ii.  10.;  Joel  L  13,  14.,  iL  12, 
13.)  At  these  times  they  abstained  from  food  until  evening.  The 
sanctimonious  Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion, 
disfi^ring  their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness. 
Agamst  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt  vi. 
16, 17.« 


SECT.  m. 
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It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make  any  offering 
to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impurities,  or  lustrated  —  to 
adopt  an  expression  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.  The  ma- 
terials, form,  and  ceremonies  of  these  lustrations,  which  were  pre- 
scribed by  Moses,  were  various,  according  to  different  circumstances. 
The  design  of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  necessary  it  was  to 
preserve  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his  sanctuary. 

L  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with  water, 
sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22.),  and  with  oil.  (Exod.  xxx. 
26 — 29.;  Lev.  viiL  10,  11.)*  The  water  of  purification  was  to  be 
drawn  from  a  spring  or  running  stream,  and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed 
with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.     For 

>  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  iz.  14.  Schnlzii  ArchiBologia  Hebraica»  pp.  301,802. 
Home*8  Hist  of  the  Jews,  toL  ii  pp.  279, 280. 

'  See  Lightfoofs  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  vi.  9—13.  and  Luke  zriiL  12.  Jofephns,  Ant. 
JacL  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §  3.     SchaUii  ArchflsoL  Hebr.  pp.  301,  302 

'  Joeephns.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iil  c.  8.  §  6. 
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preparing  these  ashes,  a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great 
solemnity.  This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be.  provided  at  their  charge.  This 
Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  thin^  done  under  the  Gospel, 
as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — For  if  tlie 
blood  of  hulls  and  of  goats  (alluding  to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the 
scape-goat),  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean^ 
sanctifieth  to  tlie  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ .  .  •  .  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allusion  in  this  pas- 
sage is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the  sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we*  may  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking  every  precaution 
that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling  into  idolatry.  The 
animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  opposition  to  the  superstition  of 
the  Eg3rptians,  who  held  this  animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped 
Isis  under  the  form  of  a  heifer:  — it  was  also  to  be  a  red  heifer ,  with^ 
out  spoty  that  is,  altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians;— wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every  imper- 
fection ;  —  on  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal  that  had  been 
used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  God.* 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed  in 
Numb.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  tlien  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  to  be  col- 
lected and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.),  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration. 

II.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one, — of  the  whole  body 
by  immersion,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at  their  consecration,  and 
by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation ;  — the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  and  which  was  of  dailv  use,  not 
only  for  tiie  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessels 
used  at  their  meals.  (Matt.  xv.  2. ;  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water- 
pots  of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  GtJilee  (John  iL 
6.),  were  set  for  this  purpose.*  To  these  two  modes  of  purification 
Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10. ;  where  the  bein^ 
wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Christ,  ana 
consequently  Had  renounced  the  sins  of  his  former  life.     He  who  had 

'  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  paiticolarly  Homer^s  Iliad,  x. 
291 — 293.  and  Odjssej,  iii  882.,  and  Virgil's  GhBorgics,  iv.  650,  551.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Namb.  xix.  2. 

•  While  Mr.  W.  Bae  Wilson  (who  visited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana,  "six  women 
having  their  foces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her  head  a  pot  for  the 
purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These  vessels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something 
in  Uie  shape  of  the  bottles  used  in  our  country  for  containing  vitriol,  having  great  bodies 
and  small  necks  ;  with  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  large.  Many  had  handles  attached 
to  the  sides;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture,  that  the  vessels  appeared 
to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those  which  the  Evangelist  informs  [us]  had  been 
employed  on  occasion  of  the  nuptial  celebration,"  viz.  **  three  firkins"  that  is,  about 
twelve  gallons  each.  (Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p. 389.  first  edition.) 
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80^  done^  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any 
immersion,  m  imitation  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was 
never  repeated  among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case, 
was  the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  thp 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  performed  by 
sprinkling  blood  or  anointing  with  oiL  Sprinkling  was  performed 
either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch  of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  to- 
gether with  scarlet  wooL  (Lev.  ziy.  4.  6. ;  Numb.  ziz.  18. ;  PsaL 
li.7.)  ^ 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things  dedi- 
cated to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and,  above  all,  die  high 
priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to  undertaking  their  re- 
spective offices.  In  like  manner  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions  both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &c. 
previously  to  receiving  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11.  14, 15.;  Heb.  ix. 
19.);  and  after  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv. 
6 — 8. ;  Heb.  ix.  19.^  So  also  were  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  sacred 
vessels  anointed  witn  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26—28.,  xl.  9 — 11. ;  Lev.  viii. 
10, 11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  intimates,  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were  also  to 
be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.);  as  well  as  those  who  were  repairing 
to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith  xii.  7,  8.);  and 
especially  the  priest  and  the  high  priest,  before  they  executed  their 
respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20.)  Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law  were  adjudged  impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they 
could  be  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Numb.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean,  whom 
others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting,  unless  they 
chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off^  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  brethren ;  and  who,  besides,  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  place  where  divine  service  and  the  offering-feasts 
were  held,  under  penalties  still  more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different  In  some  in- 
stances, by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean  person  became 
purified  at  sunset ;  in  others,  this  did  not  take  place  until  eight  days 
after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement  ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to 
live  in  a  detached  situation,  separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep 
themselves  actually  at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  dress :  and  if  any  person  approached,  they  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  by  crying  out.  Unclean  I  unclean  I  Otiier  pol- 
luted persons,  again,  could  not  directiy  touch  those  that  were  clean, 
without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
without  the  camp,  that  they  might  not  be  in  their  way.  (Numb.  v. 
1  — 4.^  Eleven  different  species  of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the 
Levitical  law,  to  which  the  later  Jews  added  many  others.  But  the 
severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imperceptible 
progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for  the  most  part  with 
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one  little  bright  spot^  which  causes  no  trouble,  though  no  means  ypU 
make  it  disappear :  but  increasing  with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales 
that  ultimately  become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a 
disease,  which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East  attended  with 
Ihe  most  formidable  symptoms ;  such  as  mortification  and  separation 
of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is  altogether 
incurable.  As  the  varieties  and  symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are 
discussed  at  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  for  the  present,  that  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy 
was  considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  coiUd  be 
removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevuled  among  the 
Israelites ;  for  when  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naaman,  his  commander 
in  chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal  him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter 
exclaimed,  —  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth 
send  unto  ME,  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  f  (2  Ejngs  v.  7.)  Some 
instances  are  also  recorded  in  which  this  disease  is  represented  ka  a 
punishment  immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins ;  as  in  the 
cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  IJzziah.  This  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder,  rendered  it  a  very 
striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution;  and  the  exclusion  of  persons 
infected  with  it  from  the  worship  and  people  of  God  was  fitted  not 
only  to  humble  and  reform  the  offenders,  but  also  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  the  most  solemn  and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely  ex- 
amined by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites  and  sacri- 
fices of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described  in  Lev.  xiv.,  in  order 
that  the  patient  might  be  re-admitted  into  society  and  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jewish  church.  Among  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies, 
the  following  is  very  remarkable :  —  "  The  priest  was  required  to  take 
two  small  birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the  water. 
He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the  water,  and 
sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick  of  cedar  wood,  upon 
which  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  with  a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which 
the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him  purified,  and  let  loose  t^e  living  bird 
into  the  open  air.  (Lev.  xiv.  2 — 7.)  This  ceremony  seems  to  be 
typical  of  the  purification  of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Isa.  liL  15.,  1  Pet.  L  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
wounded  side  mixed  with  water  (John  xix.  34.);  while  the  dismissal 
of  the  living  bird  resembles  tliat  of  the  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness, 
with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him.  Our  Lord  expressly  commanded 
the  lepers,  whom  he  healed,  to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  viiL  4.  • 
Mark  i.  44. ;  Luke  v.  14.,  xvii.  14.)* 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two  other  speiues 
of  leprosy,  viz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiiL  47 — 69.  as  con- 

'  Dr.  Halet*8  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  i  p.  27S. 
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sisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite  of  washing, 
and  continue  to  spread ;  so  that  the  doth  becomes  bald  or  bare,  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  From  the  informa- 
tion which  Michaelis  received  from  a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  sup- 
poses this  disease  to  arise  in  woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool 
of  sheep  that  have  died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin 
(as  in  riie  East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin*  With  respect  to 
leather  and  linen,  he  could  obtain  no  information* 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected  by  the 
priest ;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the  leprosy,  they  were 
to  be  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed,  the  plague  was  found  to  have 
departed  firom  them,  they  were  to  be  pronounced  clean* 

3.  The  House  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  consist  of 
greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on  the  walls,  and 
continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis  considers  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  saltpetre,  which  sometimes  attacks  and  corrodes  houses 
that  stand  in  damp  situations.  Although  in  Europe  unattended  with 
any  injury  to  health,  in  Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  so  that  the 
Mosaic  regulations  in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest  was  to 
examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days.  If  he  found  that 
the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not  spread,  he  commanded  it  to 
be  shut  up  seven  days  more.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ; 
and  if  he  found  the  infected  place  dim,  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that 
part  of  the  wall,  carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall, 
and  caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then  shut 
up  a  third  seven  days :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the  nineteenth 
day ;  and  if  he  foimd  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  anew,  he  ordered 
the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  clean,  an  offering  was  made  on  the  occasion;  in  order  that 
every  one  mieht  certainly  know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the 
public  might  be  freed  from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

V.  Various  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xiL  1 — 8. 
and  XV.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses  of  beasts  that  died  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were  regarded  as  unclean.  Whoever 
touched  the  former,  or  went  into  the  terit,  or  apartment  (bSXat  the 
Israelites  had  houses),  where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven 
days ;  and  whoever  touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a 
grave  in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body  of  a 
clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  other  way,  de- 
filed the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening  (Lev.  xi.  39.) ;  and 
the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  whatever  means  they  died,  did  the 
same.  (Lev.  v.  2.,  xi.  8.  11.  24,  25.  27,  28.  31. ;  Dent  xiv.  8.)  The 
consequence  of  this  law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  beasts  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that 
passengers  might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  climates  are  peculiarly 
rapid  and  fatal     For  the  same  reason,  also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion. 
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that  Moees  commanded  the  Israelites  to  break  earthen  vesselsy  which 
were  liable  to  be  defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apart> 
ment  where  a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Numb,  xix,  15.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Lev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch  of  a 
diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv,  12.)' 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and  impiuri- 
ties.  Profane  scofiers,  who  deride  those  uiinss,  the  reason  and  pro- 
priety of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  have 
ridiculed  them  as  too  minut«, — especially  those  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  leprosy, — and  as  unworthy  to  be  made  part  of  a 
divine  law.  But  every  well-regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in 
them  both  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen 
people,  in  giving  them  precepts  which  were  calculated  not  only  to 
preserve  their  health  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to  accustom 
them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect.  The  leprosy  has  ever 
been  couBidered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  moral  taint  or  *^  corrup- 
tion of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam;^^  as  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by 
the  healed  leper,  prefigured  that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  that  taheth 
away  the  sins  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  VL 

ON  THE  COBBUPTIONS  OF  RELIGION  AHONQ  THE  JEWS. 
SECT.  L 

ON  THB  IDOLATRY  OF  THB  JEWS. 

I.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods. 
From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Romans  i.  23.  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.),  who,  describing  the  cha- 
racter of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  denied  the  only  Lord  God^  adds, 
in  the  eleventh  verse  of  his  epistle,  JVoe  unto  them^  for  they  are  gone 
into  the  way  of  Cain ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cam  and  his 
descendants  were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.* 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship; 
and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldsea  were  the  countries  where  it  chiefly 
prevailed  after  the  deluge.*     Before  Jehovah  vouchsafed  to  reveal 

1  Schalzii  Archaoologia,  Hebraica,  pp.  303 — 310.  Michaelis*s  Commentoriea,  toL  iii. 
pp.  254—335. 

*  Article  IX.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

*  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  ablj  traced  in  Dr.  Qravea's 
Jiectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vuL  i  pp.  183 — 190. 

*  On  the  subject  of  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting dissertation  in  Dr.  Townle/s  Translation  of  Maimonides's  Beasons  of  the  Lawa 
of  Moees,  pp.  38^47. 
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himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and  his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters 
^Josh.  xxiy.  2.)^  as  also  was  Laban,  the  £Either-in-law  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxL  19.  30.);  though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the 
true  God,  from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  oc- 
casions. (Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his  sons 
going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while  their  pos- 
terity were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 
and  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.  that  they  worshipped  the  deities  of  Egypt 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although  Moses  by 
the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given  them  such  a  reb- 
gion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  laws 
were  directed  to  preserve  them  from  idolatry ;  yet,  so  wayward  were 
the  Israelites,  that  almost  inmiediately  after  their  deliverance  from 
bondage  we  find  them  worshipping  idols,  f  Exod.  xxxiL  1. ;  Psal.  cvi. 
19,  20. ;  Acts  viL  41 — 43.)  Soon  after  tneir  entrance  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were  worshipped  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  (Judges  ii.  13.,  viii.  33.); 
for  which  base  ingratitude  they  were  severely  punished.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,  that 
every  man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  prophet 
Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  when  he  says.  They 
toere  without  the  true  God,  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  the 
law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.);  and  as  anarchy  prevaQed,  so  did  idolatiy, 
which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of  Ephraun  in  the  house  of  Micah, 
and  then  soon  spread  itself  among  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.) 
Nor  were  the  other  tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dis- 
solution of  the  government;  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them,  (Judg.  iL  13,  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Said,  and  David,  the  worship 
of  God  seems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times.  Solomon  is 
the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  strange  women  he 
had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  their  gods; 
and  so  far  impiously  complied  with  them  himself,  as  to  ofier  incense 
to  these  false  deities  (1  Kings  xi.  5 — 8.):  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to 
the  best  understandings,  which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and 
reigns  over  them  with  uncontrolled  power  I  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did 
not  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  did :  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  breach 
of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idolatry,  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences ;  and  accordingly,  upon  his 
death,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defec- 
tion was  attended  with  a  spiritual  one :  for  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes 
which  had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated  in 
the  idolatrous  Worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  when  he  took 
refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shishak),  soon  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  two  golden  calves,  the  one  at  Dan  and  the 
other  at  BetheL     He  made  choice  of  Bethel,  because  it  had  long 
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been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacred  for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in 
ancient  times  to  Jacobs  and  mighty  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a 
more  ready  belief  of  the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan 
(as  already  observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  comitry  resorted  on  account  of  Micah's 
teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel  by  public  au- 
thority, and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes,  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  against 
it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent  to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  who  stood  as  a  barrier  against  this  growing  wickedness,  regard- 
less of  all  the  persecutions  of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she 
could  utterly  to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God  At  length 
this  brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was  the 
source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  afterwards  af- 
flicted ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragical  deaths,  civil  wars^ 
and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they  were  at  length  carried  away 
captive  by  Shalmaneser  into  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly  have 
expected  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than  state  policy  for 
preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity,  that  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false  worship  from  being 
set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which  induced  the  ten  tribes  to 
establish  a  strange  worship,  would  have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous 
for  the  true  one.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise;  for  notwith- 
standing the  great  strength  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those 
who  resorted  thither  out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  pro- 
sperity inflated  Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he 
continued  but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of  David  and  Solonunu 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  After  which  those  idolatrous  inclinations  began 
to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by  his  mother 
Naamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv.  21.)  In  short,  he 
forsook  the  law  of  the  Lordy  and  all  Israel  with  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.), 
and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry  above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But  God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people, 
having  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  with  a  vast  army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and 
plundered  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David 
and  Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon  their 
repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  soon  miti- 
gated ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  into  any 
gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  who  was  the  most  impious 
prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that  throne.  He  was  not  content  toith 
walking  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and .  making  molten  images 
of  Baalim  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinations 
still  farther,  and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their 
cruel  and  idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  in-- 
cense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the 
fire  (ver.  3.);  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvL  3.,  He  made  his  son  to 
pass  through  thefire,  which  doubtless  was  the  parsing  through  the  fire 
to  Molochi  so  expressly  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviiL  21.     For  iJiese  im- 
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pieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished  by  God,  and  after  a  constaut  course 
of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was 
happily  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reforma- 
tions, it  is  said,  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made, 
to  which  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense.  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  soon  overturned  upon  the  succession 
of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have  made  it  his  business 
to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had  forbidden,  and  to  make  the 
practice  of  it  his  study.  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  3 — 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  ( Josiah  only  excepted")  and  their  people 
seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  witn  one  another  in 
wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given  a  loose  to  the  wildness  of 
their  imaginations  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  brought  upon  Judah 
and  her  people  the  utmost  furv  of  God's  wrath,  and  those  judgments 
which  had  been  decreed,  and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king 
and  people*^  At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severp  dis- 
cifdine  they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced  idolatry ; 
and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deep-rooted  aversion 
from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of  worship.  This  great 
reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  emi« 
nent  men  who  accompanied  or  succeeded  them :  but,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  though  the  exterior  of  piety  Was  maintained,  the  ^^  power  of 
godliness"  was  lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that, 
auring  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various 
religious  parties,  which  widely  diflTered  in  opinion,  and  pursued  each 
other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable  hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  |>ages  of 
this  section  to  ofier,  in  the  first  place,  a  short  notice  of  the  idols  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  which  they 
adopted  from  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.' 

11.  Idols  worshipped  particuIiArly  by  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of  Israel 
been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when  they  re- 
turned to  those  idols,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calf.  (Exod.  xxxiL  1 — 6.)  Having  been  conducted  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  doud  and  fire,  which  preceded  them  in  their 
marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain  where  Moses  w  > 
receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  imagined  that  it  would  no 

■  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  toL  it  pp.  S82 — 291. 

»  The  following  account  of  the  idolB  worshipped  by  the  Jews  is  abridged  principally 
from  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicns,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176 — 188.  Calmet's  Dissertations  in  his 
Commentaire  Littoral,  torn,  i  part  il  pp.  178 — 178.  and  torn.  ▼!  p^  745^752.  and  his 
Dictionary  of  the  BiUe  under  the  sereral  names  of  the  idol  deities.  Lewis's  Origines 
HebrsBSB,  voL  iiL  pp.  1—102.  Jabn's  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  400—415.  Ackermann's 
ArchsBologia  BibUca,  §§  387—402.  Millar's  Hist,  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  yoL 
L  pp,  227—340.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  iv.  pp.  140—178.;  and  Alber,  Inst. 
Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  894 — i06. 
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longer  be  their  guide ;  and  therefore  they  applied  to  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  symbol,  as  other  nations  had,  which  might 
visibly  represent  God  to  them.  With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily 
complied:  the  people  offered  burnt- offering  s^  and  brought  peace-offer-- 
ingsy  and  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  plag.  The 
materials  of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  worn  in 
these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women.  As  the  ancient 
"ornaments  in  gold,  found  in  Egypt,  consist  of  rings,  bracelets, 
armlets,  neck-laces,  ear-rings,  and  numerous  articles  belonging  to  the 
toilet  (many  of  which  are  of  the  early  times  of  Osirtasen  L  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses)!'*,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ear-rings  delivered  by  the  Israelites  to  Aaron, 
were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had  demanded  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  ear-rings  were  cast  in  a  mould,  which  appears  to  have  been 
fashioned  with  a  graving  tool,  by  Aaron,  who  afterwards  made  a  calf, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mive  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  deity.  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  The  familiarity,  with  which  the  Israelites  fell  into 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  recorded  in  Josh.  xxiv.  14.,  viz.  that  the  Israelites  had  served 
the  gods  of  Egypt  during  their  residence  in  that  country.  This 
ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  said  to  be  still  perpetuated  on 
Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume  the  name  of  Okkals, 
and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf.^ 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calves,  made  by 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they  worshipped 
imder  the  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at  Hierapolis,  the  metro- 
polis of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner,  Jeroboam,  who  had  himself 
been  a  refugee  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign 
(1  Kings  xi.  40.),  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan,  the  two  extremities  of  his  dominions.  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — 32.) 
Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wilderness,  this  leader  of  the  rebels  pro- 
claimed before  the  idols  upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration.  These 
are  thy  Gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  I 
The  worship  offered  before  these  idols  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus  Jeroboam  in- 
troduced idolatry,  which  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  until  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  Although  it  is  probable  that  Jeroboam  de- 
signed this  worship  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  dishonourable  to  the  divine  Majesty, 
to  be  thus  represented.  Hence  the  name  of  Jeroboam  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  with 
the  stigma  of  having  made  Israel  to  sin. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  who 
had  their  cities  and  abodes  among  the  ten  revolted  tribes,  retired 

*  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (First  Series^ 
ToL  iii.  p  225.    In  pp.  S70 — 87S.  he  has  given  a  description  of  the  Egyptian  ear-ringiu 
'  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  iv.  p.  204. 
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ifato  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah^  to  avoid  joining  in  the 
schism^  which  proved  a  great  additional  strength  to  the  house  of 
David;  Jeroboam  seized  their  cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the 
people  of  paying  their  tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them;  so 
he  gratified  them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family, 
even  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  this  schismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in  his  own 
hands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria; 
the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to  Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  in  Dan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
about  ten  years  before,  in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee, 
in  which  province  the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brazen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whose  bite  was 
attended  with  violent  inflammation)  which  were  sent  to  chastise  the 
murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  divine  command  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brasSy  or  copper,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  belield  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived,  (Numb.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent 
was  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of 
time  became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  best  account  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  following  manner.  From 
the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of  Uezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to 
it ;  for,  it  being  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it 
sJiall  live,  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation, 
and,  therefore,  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been  kept 
from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pot  of  manna  was ;  and  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate 
it  when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  because  in  their  reign  they  did  not 
observe  that  the  people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to 
it ;  and,  therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry,  because 
in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ;  and  though  pious 
people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  wonderful 
work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to  abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of 
the  miracle  should  happen  to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and 
leave  the  Israelites  in  danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent- bitten  Israelites  being  healed  by 
looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.,  in  which  are  these 
remarkable  words :  —  "  They  were  admonished,  having  a  sign  of 
salvation  (J.  e.  the  brazen  serpent),  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of 
the  commandments  of  thy  law.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards 
it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art 
the  saviour  of  all.**  (ver.  6,  7.)  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the 
brazen  serpent  in  order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14, 
15.),  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
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perish,  but  have  eternal  life:  from  which  words  we  may  leam^  1.  That 
as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or  ensian ;  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That  as  the  Israelites  were  to  look  at 
the  brazen  serpent ;  so  sinners  must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  3. 
That  as  God  provided  no  other  remedy  than  this  looking,  for  the 
wounded  Israektes;  so  he  has  provided  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  That  as  be  who  looked  at  the 
brazen  serpent  was  cured  and  did  live;  so  he  that  believeth  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  jwt  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  6.  That  as 
neither  the  serpent,  nor  looking  at  it,  but  the  invisible  power  of  God, 
healed  the  people ;  so  neither  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  being 
crucified,  but  the  pardon  he  has  bought  by  his  blood,  communicate 
by  the  powerful  energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May 
not  all  these  things  be  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action, without  making  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  most 
exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and  running  the  parallel, 
as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a  dozen  of  particulars?  ^ 

4.  In  Judg.  viiL  24 — 27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an  Ephod  of 
gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This  ephod  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment,  made  in  imitation  of  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh.  But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a 
commemorative  trophy,  or  had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having 
an  ephod  and  worship  in  their  own  country^  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  consequently,  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the  I^hoenicians.  (Judg. 
viiL  27.  33j" 

5.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were  carved 
images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like  the  penates  and 
lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  afterwards  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  34. 
35. ;  1  Sam.  xix.  13 — 17.),  of  which  oracular  inquiries  were  made. 
(Judg.  xvii.  5.,  xviiL  5,  6.  14 — 20. ;  Zech.  x.  2. ;  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This 
is  confirmed  by  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the 
worship  of  teraphim  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination. 
They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from 
Mesopotamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  imtil  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

6.  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  Pagans  of  worshipping  the 
Head  of  an  Ass;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  been  completely 
vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.^  ^^  Apion,  the  grammarian,  seems  to 
be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He  affirmed  tlmt  the  Jews  kept  the 
head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  that  it  was  discovered  there 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the 
most  holy  place.  He  added,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  secretly  got 
into  the  temple,  carried  off  ^e  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb,  zzi  9.  See  abo  a  pleasing  and  instmctiTe  contemplatioo 
of  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject. 

'  De  Colta  Animalium  inter  M^p^OB  et  Judftos  Commentado,  ez  recondita  antiqni* 
tate  illuBtrata  a  M.  Johann.  Heinr.  Schumacher,  tect.  yiiL  et  seq,  (Bronsrigiis,  1778. 4to.) 
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Suidas^  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian  averred 
that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of  gold,  &c  Plutarch 
and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this  calumny.  They  believed  that 
the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a 
fountain  by  one  of  these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when 
the  army  of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely 
fatigued  Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the 
origin  of  this  slander  are  divided  in  tiieir  opinions.  The  reason  which 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  on  which  to  ground  it  Tanaquil  Faber  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from  the  temple  in  Egypt  called 
Onion ;  as  if  this  name  came  from  onosy  an  ass ;  which  is,  indeed, 
very  credible.  The  report  of  the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might 
originate  in  Egypt.  We  know  that  the  Alexandnans  hated  tiie  Jews, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  ex- 
tremely easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Oniony  at 
Heliopolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews,  who 
built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra.  Others 
have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  proceeded  from  an 
ambiguous  mode  of  reading ;  as  if  the  Greeks,  meaning  to  say  that 
the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  ovpavovy  might  in  abbreviation  write 
cifvov'y  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  concluded  that  they  wor- 
shipped 6vo9y  an  ass.  Or,  perhaps,  reading  in  Latin  authors  that  they 
worshipped  heaven,  ccelum, 

*  Nil  prster  nubes  et  coeli  namen  adorant,* 

mstead  of  c€slum,  they  read  cillumy  an  ass,  and  so  reported  that  the 
Jews  adored  tiiis  animaL  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  the  error  arose 
from  an  expression  in  Scripture  *  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it;*  in  the  Hebrew,  Pi-^ehovahy  or  Pi-J^eo.  Now,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  pieo  signifies  an  ass ;  the  Alexandrian  Egyptians  hearing 
the  Jews  often  pronounce  this  word  pieoy  believed  that  they  appealed 
to  their  God,  and  thence  inferred  tiiat  they  adored  an  ass.  These 
explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  can  assign  tiie  true  reason  for  the  calumny;  which  might  have 
arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M.  Le  Moine  seems  to  have 
succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in  all  probability  the  golden  urn  con- 
taining tiie  manna  which  was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken 
for  tiie  head  of  an  ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Hebrew  hamoTy  which  signifies  an  ass."  * 
IIL  Idol  Gods  op  the  Ammonites,  wokshipped  by  the 

CHILDREN  OF  ISBAEL. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  was  the  prin- 
cipal idol  of  the  Anmionites  (1  Kings  xL  7.),  yet  not  so  appropriated 
to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  nei^bouring  nations  for 
their  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Moloch  was  the  same 
as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  that  human  victims  were  offered. 

*  In  Damocrito  et  in  Jada. 

*  Dr.  Harris's  Nat.  Hisk  of  the  Bible,  pp.  24,  25.  (Americaa  edit)  or  pp.  22,  23.  of 
the  London  reprint. 
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But  he  rather  appears  to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  ( Jer.  zxxiL  35.); 
and  was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great  reason  to 
think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  this  deity 
before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since  both  the  prophet  Amos 
(v.  26.)  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them 
with  having  carried  the  tabernacle  of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  in 
the  wilderness.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xL  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other  kings, 
his  successors,  who  had  apostatised  n*om  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  was 
the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  performed  in  honour  of  Moloch 
(Jer.  xix.  5,  6.),  who,  it  is  probable,  was  the  same  as  the  Baal, 
Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Carthaginians,  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians. 

IV.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Canaanites  ob  Sybians,  wobshipped 
BY  the  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods ',  men- 
tions a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  tiie  first  idol 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  11,),  when 
her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son  to  Jacob.  She  said,  I  am  prosperous 
(or  as  some  in  the  present  day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance, 
would  say —  Good  luck  to  me);  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is, 
prosperity.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned,  yet  in 
Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni  (or  the  Moon), 
and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  prophet  says,  — 

Ye have  deserted  Jbhotah, 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  mountain ; 

Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 

And  fill  oat  a  libation  to  MenL  Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible exactiy  to  ascertain :  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gad  was  the  sun, 
and  Meni  the  moon ;  the  sun  being  the  great  source  of  plenty,  which 
a^ain  is  productive  of  prosperity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
gives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate  Jews,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  of  making  a  feast,  or  a  lectistemium  as 
the  Romans  called  it,  for  these  pretended  deities.  **  It  is,"  he  says, 
"  an  ancient  idolatrous  custom  in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
in  Alexandria,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they 
set  out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the 
past  or  future  year.     This  also  the  Israelites  did."  * 

2.  Ahad  or  AcHAD  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under  which 
the  sun  was  worshipped:  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  where  the 
rites  of  this  god  are  described :  — 

They  who  sanctify  themselyea,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Achad; 

"  De  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i.  c.  1.    (Works,  voL  il  pp.  266,  258.) 
*  Bp.  Lowth*s  Isaiah,  vol  ii  p.  376. 
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In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat- swine's  flesh. 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehotah.       Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

3.  Baal-peor  (Numb.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the  Romans^ 
and  worshipped  with  similar  obscene  rites.  (Compare  Hos,  ix.  10.) 
Selden  imagined  that  this  idol  was  the  same  with  jPluto,  from  Psal. 
evi.  28.  They  joined  tliemselves  unto  Baal-peor y  and  ate  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices  and 
offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead,  in  opposition 
to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  who  is  in 
the  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  emphatically  termed  the  living  God. 
Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an 
altar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xL  7.),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name 
of  their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  true 
God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called  (Numb.  xxi.  29.) 
by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of  Chemosh;  and  other  idolatrous 
nations  were  designated  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  iv.  6.) 

4.  RiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  8.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients. 

5.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTARTE  (Judg.  ii.  13.;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the  moon; 
though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified  with  the  Syrian 
Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure  rites.  Astarte  is  said 
to  be  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount  Libanus.^ 

V.  Phcenician  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband ;  a  name  which, 
doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of  the  whole  of  nature. 
This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoenicia,  Baal  being  a  god  of  the 
Phoenicians :  and  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians, 
brought  this  deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon ;  for  he  was  the  god  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Zsv9  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same  name 
all  over  Asia :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  the 
same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians  * :  witness  the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal, 
Adherbal,  all  consisting  of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deity 
of  that  country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  where 
the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their  own  names  those 

>  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp,  32.  453 — 459. 

*  May  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  aDcient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony, from  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in  that  island,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Baal-Thinne^  or  sacred  fire  of  Baal?  On  this  subject,  the  further  prosecution  of 
which  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antiquarian  informa- 
tion is  collected  in  Uie  notes  to  "The  Druid,"  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Ixmdon,  1832,  8to. 
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of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a  name  conmion  to  all  idols, 
to  whatever  country  they  belonged ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Writings  witjbout  any  explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is 
usually  understood  to  be  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  was  speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  the  plural 
number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  viL  4.),  which  may  either  signify  that  the 
name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  different  gods,  or  may  imply  a  plu- 
rality of  statues  consecrated  to  tibiat  idol,  and  bearing  sevend  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  difference  of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens 
gave  many  surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodon»an,  and  others^ 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped. 

The  false  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
called  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals  whose  name  was 
compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such  as  Baal-peor,  Baalberith, 
Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  page. 

2.  Baalbebith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemites  f  Judg.  viii.  33.^ ; 
and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  and  public  treasury.  As 
the  Hebrew  wor.d  Berith  signifies  a  covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is 
supposed  to  have  had  his  appellation  from  his  office,  which  was  to 
preside  over  covenants,  contracts,  and  oaths.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greeks  had  their  Zsv9  "OpKio^i  and  the  Bomans,  their  Deus  Fidius, 

3.  Baalzebub  or  Belzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites  (2  Kings 
i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  god  * 
ofjlies)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  country  was 
long  after  infested  with  minute  flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom 
they  settled,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplicated 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plague.*  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devils  by  the  name  of  Beelzebub. 
(Matt.  xii.  24. ;  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected  to  guard 
the  confines  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of  a  place,  where  a 
temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or  Azotus, 
was  the  Derceto  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies  a  fish  ;  and  its 
figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from  the  navel  upwards,  and 
that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  idol  was 
commemorative  of  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark.  The  worship 
of  Dagon  "  appears  to  have  extended  over  Syria  as  well  as  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldaea.  This  idol  had  many  temples  in  the  country  of 
the  Philistines :  and  it  was  probably  under  the  ruins  of  one  of  them, 
that  Samson  buried  the  people  of  Gaza,  who  had  gathered  them  to^ 
gether  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  gody  and  to  rejoice, 
(Judg.  xvr23.)"» 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is  the  same 
as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.     For  this  idol  the 

*  See  Harmer's  Obsenrations,  yoL  iii  pp.  823 — 325. 

'  Layard*8  Discoveries  in  the  Rains  of  Niaeyeh  and  Babylon,  p.  344. 
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Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping  before  the  north  gate  of 
the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian  ^  has  given  an  account  of  the  rites 
of  this  deity,  which  illustrates  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  "  I  saw,** 
says  he,  "  at  Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild  boar,  and  in  perpetual 
remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public  mourning  is  solemnised  every  year 
with  doleful  lamentations :  then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body, 
and  next  day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up 
into  heaven :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have  their  heads 
shaved  in  tiie  same  maimer  as  the  Egyptians  at  the  death  of  Apis. 
Those  who  refuse  to  be  shaved  are  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a 
whole  day  to  strangers,  and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is 
consecrated  to  the  goddess.  But  soijne  of  the  BibUans  say,  that  all 
those  ceremonies  are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in 
their  country  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  Egypt  to  Biblis,  and 
I  myself  have  seen  it.**  Procopius,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and  observes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria  annually  prepare  a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter 
directed  to  the  women  of  Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that 
tiie  Adonis  is  found  again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit 
it  to  the  sea,  after  performing  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command 
it  to  depart ;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course  to 
Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which 
was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood ;  it 
was  demolished  by  tiie  emperor  Constantino  ^,  who  put  an  end  to  all 
the  filthy  ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image 
of  this  goddess,  according  to  Macrobius  ^  represented  a  woman  m 
mourning  covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and 
tears  seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Stones,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  ob- 
jects of  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  probably,  were  afterwards  formed 
into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculpture  became  tolerably 
perfected.  They  originated  in  Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  with 
oil  the  stone  which  he  had  used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
heavenly  vision  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.), 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.^  The  idolatrous  unction  of  stones,  con- 
secrating them  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and  worshipping  them 
after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time 
of  MoseS)  who  therefore  prohibited  the  Israelites  from  erecting  them* 
(Lev.  xxvi  1.)  The  practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to 
travellers  still  exists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.^ 

*  In  his  treatise  De  Dca  Syril    Op.  torn.  ix.  pp.  89—91.  edit  Bipont 
'  Eosebias  de  Laadibns  ConBtantini,  pp.  736,  797.  edit  Reading. 

*  Saturnalia,  fib.  i  c  21.  *  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xxriii  18. 

*  In  the  coarse  of  Mr.  Morier's  journey  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  he  remarked  that 
"his  old  guide  **  eyery  here  and  there  plaiced  a  stone  on  a  conspicaous  bit  of  rock,  or  two 
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VI.  Babylonian  and  Assybian  Idols. 

1,  2.  Bel  and  Nebo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in  Ibbu 
xlvi.  1 .  Bel  (the  Belus  of  profane  historians)  was  most  probably  a 
contraction  of  JBaal,  or  the  Sun,  which  was  also  a  Phoenician  idol. 
Nebo  or  Nebu  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  planet  Mercury,  which 
was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Chaldaeans.  The  divine  worsldp  paid 
to  Mercury  by  the  Chaldaeans  and  Assyrians  is  attested  by  the  many 
compound  proper  names,  of  which  this  name  forms  a  part,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nebuzaradan,  &c.  &c.^ 

3.  Merodach  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish  monarch, 
who  was  deified  after  his  deatL*  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  it 
probably  was  the  planet  Mars ;  to  which,  as  the  god  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  as  well  as  Saturn,  the  ancient  Semitic  nations  ofiered 
human  sacrifices.' 

4.  NiSROCH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xix.  37. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)  (perhaps  the  divinity  of  conquest  or  of 
victory),  to  whom  he  probably  attributed  the  destruction  of  his  army 
before  Jerusalem,  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  adoring  when  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  sons.  Nisroch  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  Assyria,  and  the  particular  god  of  the  victorious 
Sennacherib.  As  the  word  Nisr,  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  signifies  an  eagle,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  root  of  this 
idol's  biblical  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  colossal  eagle- 
headed  figure  discovered  by  Mr,  Layard  at  Nimroud  is  this  identical 
god  Nisroch.* 

VII.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief  idols  an- 
ciently adored  in  Palestine;  but  there  were  other  false  gods  wor- 
shipped there  which  were  imported  into  Samaria,  after  Shalraaneser 
had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners 
which  he  sent  to  occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their 
idols  with  them.  The  men  of  Babylon  had  their  Succoth-benothy 
which  was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young  women 
prostituted  themselves.     The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cutha  brought  their 

stones  one  npon  the  other,  at  the  same  time  ottering  some  words  which  **  (says  this  intel- 
ligent traveller)  **  I  learnt  were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me,  what 
I  had  frequently  seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  high  road  leading  to  a  great 
town,  whence  the  town  is  first  seen,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller  sets  up  his  stone,  ac- 
companied by  a  devout  exclamation,  as  it  were,  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  action  of 
our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the  vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan- 
Aram.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18 — 22.)  In  seeing  a  stone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  position,  or 
one  stone  upon  another,  it  implies  that  some  traveller  has  there  made  a  vow  or  a  thanks- 
giving. Nothuig  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country,  as  for  a  solitary 
traveUer  to  sit  do>vn,  fatigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob  did: — If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  Igo,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  puton^ 
wo  that  I  reach  my  father's  house  in  peace^  &c  then  I  will  give  so  much  in  charity; — or, 
again,  that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the  traveller 
should  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksgiving;  in  both  cases  setting  up  a  stone  as  a  memorial 
Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 

Gesenius*s  Hebrew  Ixsxicon,  by  Bobinson,  p.  640.     Boston,  1836. 
W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1,  2. 

'  Prof.  Robinson's  Translation  of  Gesenius's  Heb.  Lexicon,  p.  614. 

*  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  ii.  p.  459.  In  vol.  i  p.  64.  there  is  a  figure  of 
this  eaglc-hcaded  divinity.  (One  may  be  seen  among  the  Nineveh  marbles  in  the  British 
^iuseurn.)    Bononi*8  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  223. 
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NergcLly  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a  cock,  which  animal  waa 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  The  men  of  Hamath  had  Ashima  , 
a  deity  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say 
Hiat  it  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  mythology.  The  people  of 
Sepliarvaim  brought  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  The  AviteM 
brought  Nibhaz  and  Tartaky  which  probably  are  two  different  names 
of  the  same  idol.  As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick^ 
swift,  rapid;  and  Tartak,  in  both  languages,  denotes  a  chariot,  these 
two  idols  together  may  mean  the  Sun  mounted  on  his  car. 

In  Lev.  XX vi.  1.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting  up  any 
Image  of  Stone,  literally,  figured  stone,  or  stone  of  a  picture,  in 
their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against  the  hieroglyphic 
figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known 
oSy  to  the  priests.  With  these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In 
Egypt  they  were  regarded  as  the  god  Thoth,  the  god  of  sciences ; 
and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation 
of  this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  According, 
therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  which 
dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  prohibit  stones  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Besides,  in  an  age 
when  so  great  a  propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones,  with  figures 
upon  them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have  been 
a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been  deified  (as 
we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.'  The  walls  of  the 
ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Tentyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  Egypt,  are  covered  with  such  hier(^lyphics ;  which  it 
is  impossible  to  see  and  not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
junction contained  in  Deut  iv.  15 — 20,' 

VIII.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubtless, 
known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore,  sufiice  briefly  to 
state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme  deity,  or  father  of  the  gods, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Mercuiy  was  the  god  of  eloquence, 
and  the  messenger  of  the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra, 
in  Lycaonia,  struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by 
St.  Paul,  considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  and  Bar- 
nabas as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person 
of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The  Diana 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  worshipped  with  most  solemnity  at 
Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been  represented  as  a  woman, 
whose  upper  part  was  hung  round  with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the 
prolific  powers  of  nature.  Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down 
from  Jupiter  (Acts  xix.  35.);  whence  some  expositors  have  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  an  aerolite  or  atmosplieric  stone.  But  Pliny  describes 
the  image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Canetias  from  the  wood  of 
the  vine.'     This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended  on  earth 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toI.  iv.  pp.  54  -59. 

*  Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  132. 134. 

'  Flinj,  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xvi.  c  40. 
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from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities^  and  to  inspire 
devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like 
this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  avarice  of  priests  forged  these  stories  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind 
and  bigoted  people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were 
taught  to  believe  concerning  their  Ancilia,  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice,  Fidelity y  or  Good  Faithy  Hope, 
Fortune^  Fame,  &c. ;  and  the  same  superstition  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When 
they  saw  a  venomous  serpent  fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  murderer,  whom  vengeance — more  correctly  the 
goddess  ^licr\  {Diki  or  Vindictive  Justice) — had  not  permitted  to  live. 
(Acts  xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.*  Nay,  the  superstition 
of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all 
countnes,  even  those  which  they  knew  not.  Thus  there  was  at 
Athens  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Libya,  and  to  the  unknown  God;  which  gave  St  Paul  occasion 
to  deliver  that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xvii.  23—31. 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  aUusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  persuasions  concerning 
their  power  and  influence.     A  few  only  of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  concerning 
their  gods :  — 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities  were 
local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and  had  no  power 
anywhere  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and  thus  we  read  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attributed  their  being  plagued  with 
lions  to  their  not  knowing  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  con- 
formity with  this  notion,  Jonah  ^who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district  of 
Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have  considered 
Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  JudsBa;  and,  in  order  to  escape  from  his 
presence,  he  rose  up  to  fiee  unto  Tarshish,  and  went  doum  to  Joppcu 
(Jonah  L  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings  xx.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Syria  persuaded  their  master  that  the  gods  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion,  and  that 
they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places;  and  therefore  they  ima- 
gined that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by  fighting  the  Israelites 
in  the  plain.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  of  the  Israelites  as  were 

>  Harwood's  Introd.  yoL  u.  p.  SCO.  See  also  Biflcoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  i  p.  807.;  and  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  yoL  vii  pp.  21,  22. 
*  Opera  et  Dies,  t.  254— 25S. 
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murmurers  In  the  wilderness  (being  those  amoc^  them  who  were 
most  tainted  with  idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion^  and  believed 
that  God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited ;  for  in  this  manner 
it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  them  reasoning  with  themselves, — 
Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  f  Behold^  he  smote  the  rock 
that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  over/lowed^  but  can  he  give 
bread  alsof  Can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people?  (PsaL  Ixxviii. 
19,20.) 

(2.)  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East,  supposed 
the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as  to  overpower  all 
mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was,  in  a  later  age,  transferred 
to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfections,  as  being  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  the  human  faculties.  (PsaL  civ.  1 — 3. ;  Ezek.  L ;  1  Tim. 
vi  I6.y 

(3.)  *'  Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  hea- 
thens, was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  di^uised  in  human 
form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  converse  with  them.  According 
to  their  theology,  Jupiter  and  Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on 
these  expeditions.  Agreeably  to  this  notion,  which  universally  ob- 
tained among  the  Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaonians,  when  they 
saw  a  miracle  performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, —  The  gods  are  come  down  unto  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men!  (Acts  xiv.  11.)  Instantly  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginations,  into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who, 
according  to  their  creed,  were  inseparable  companions  in  these  visits. 
These  heathens  (as  we  have  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striking ;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  but 
whose  public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distinguished,  they  persuaded 
themselves  could  be  no  other  than  Mercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter 
of  the  gods."  2 

(4.)  Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed  and  afilicted, 
the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered  in  their  behalf.  The 
tokens  of  their  presence  were  earthquakes,  the  opening  of  doors,  and 
the  loosing  of  their  bonds.^  In  this  manner  God  bore  a  miraculous 
testimony  of  his  approbation  to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas, 
when  imprisoned  at  Philipgi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fnght  of  the  gaoler,  which  terminated  so 
happily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvL  25 — 29.)* 

2.  Although  the  prieslJiood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of  persons 
among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it  should  seem  also 
among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a  separate  order.  Among  the 
Romans  they  were  chosen  from  among  the  most  honourable  men  in 

'  Bobinson's  Translation  of  Wahl's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test  Toce  Asrp^rrof. 
Bloomfield's  AnnotationB  on  the  New  Test.  yoL  viiL  pp.  286,  287. 

*  Dr.  Harwood*s  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

*  Eisner,  in  his  notes  on  Acts  xyi  26.  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  most  apposite  quotations, 
that  each  of  these  things  was  accounted  a  token  of  the  diyine  appearance  in  behalf  of  those 
who  suffered  unjustl/,  and  who  were  dear  to  the  gods.— Obserrationes  Sacro,  toL  i  pp. 
441—444. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  L  p.  313. 
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the  state.  In  the  eastern  provmces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persona 
were  annually  selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  pre- 
side over  the  things  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  asdiles  did  at  Rome.  These  oflScers  received  their 
appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged,  as  Syriarph 
{%upuif)xn^)9  Phoeniciarch  {^otPtKuipxn^)y  ^^^  ^^^  1^^  •  <^f  course,  in 
proconsular  Asia,  they  were  calledxAsiarchs  ('Acrmp^^at).  The  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that 
at  that  very  time  they  were  solemnising  games  *  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dii  majorum  gentium  of 
the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the  great  goddess,  by 
the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  35.)*  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  St  Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  High  Places  or 
eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen  deities,  or 
at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing ;  and,  therefore,  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  either  on  the  summits  of  mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  mountains,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter, — distin- 
guishing by  that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.'  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitution,  or 
other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the  most  retired  spots, 
to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this  account,  and  also  to  oblite- 
rate every  vestige  of,  or  temptation  to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  only  and  exclusively  in  the 
place  which  he  should  appoint  (Dent.  xii.  14.);  and  were  also  prohi- 
bited from  sacrificing  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
a  grove  oftrees^  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvL  21.)  The  profligate  Ma- 
nasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  prohibitions,  when  he 
built  up  again  the  high  places^  arid  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made 
a  grove.  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.)  Thus  Isaiah  (Ivii.  4,  5.)  reproached  the 
Israelites  with  the  like  prevarication,  when  he  said.  Are  ye  not  chiU 
dren  of  transgression,  a  seed  of  falsehood,  inflaming  yourselves  toith 
idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  f  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  6.)  reproaches  them  with 
having  played  the  harlot,  that  is,  worshipped  idols  on  every  high 
mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only  mountains, 
woods,  and  valleys,  appointed  for  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  almost 
everything  else,  among  the  Pagans,  bore  the  marks  of  idolatry. 
Herodotus*  says  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  greatest  seamen 

'  Grotius,  Hammond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetstein,  and  Doddridge  on  Acts  xix.  31. 
Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  i.  pp.  303,  304.     Kobin8on*s  Greek  Lexicon,  Toce  A<rtdpxnf» 
'  See  Eisner's  Obsenrationes  Sacne,  toL  i.  pp.  460,  461. 
'  Herodotns,  lib.  i.  c  131. 

*  In  Sir  William  Onselej's  Trarels  in  the  East  (vol.  i  pp.  359—401.)  the  reader  will 
find  a  Tery  learned  and  rery  interesting  memoir  on  the  sacred  tretM  of  the  ancients,  which 
illostrates  many  important  passages  of  sacred  writ. 

*  Hist.  L  ill  c  37. 
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in  the  world,  adorned  the  heads  and  sterns  of  their  ships  with  the 
images  of  their  gods;  and  Luke  (Acta  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed  that 
the  vessel  which  carried  St.  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had  the 
sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  vessel 
in  which  Europa  was  carried  away  had  tho  sign  of  a  bull,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  say  that  Jupiter  had  carried  her  away  under 
that  shape.  ^ 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  procession  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the  insanity  of  idolatry,  (xlvi.  7.) 
In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos  at  present  carry  their  ffods;  and,  indeed, 
BO  exact  a  picture  has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions 
of  this  people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  among 
them,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.*  It  was  also 
customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  the  temples  of  those 
deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  worship,  and  to  place  a 
small  image  therein,  when  they  travelled  or  went  to  war,  as  also  for 
their  private  devotions  at  home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  diat  there  would 
be  a  great  demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  lived  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  24 — 27.  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source  of  great  emolument  to 
Demetrius,  and  the  artisans  employed  by  him,  who  might  naturally 
expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their  models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of 
worshippers  who  were  present  at  the  annual  solemnisation  of  the  games 
in  honour  of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  against 
idolatry,  as  the  Apostle  had  now  (Acts  xix.  8.  10.)  been  more  than 
two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
ward  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  both  Jews  and  Greeks.^  The  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or 
shrine,  made  after  the  chief  temple  of  that  ^'  horrid  king,**  as  Miltoa 
emphatically  terms  him.^ 

**  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those  numerous 
divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on  this  sacred  solem* 
nity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  were  harmoniously  interwoven 
and  united  with  each  other,  for  all  the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples 
adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers, — and  the  victims,  too,  that  were 
led  to  the  altar,  were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing  themselves  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from  the  miracle  which  Paul  had 

>  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  i.  pp.  326,  337. 

'  Ward*8  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  ii.  p.  33a  Bobert8*8  Oriental  Illastrations^ 
p.  677. 

■  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  i.  pp.  301,  302.  304. 

^  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Trayels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215 — ^218.»  for  some  onrionB  information  oon<- 
ceruing  the  portable  shrines  of  the  ancients. 
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wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple  to  the  full  use  of  his  limbe^  intended 
to  show  their  veneration  of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by- 
celebrating  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice^  and  decked  themselves^  and 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate^  in  this  manner.^  The  priest, 
therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worshipped  as  the  guardian 
of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little  way  *  out  of  the  town, 
immediately  brought  victims  and  chaplets  of  flowers  to  crown  the 
apostles  agreeably  to  the  pagan  rites, — and  in  this  manner  advanced 
towards  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designing 
to  sacrifice  to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  garlands  at  a  heathen  sacrifice, 
both  the  people  and  the  victims."* 

6.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought  before  the 
altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour  and  acceptance  by 
prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head ;  and  after  the  performance  of  this 
solemn  act  of  religion,  which  was  termed  a  libation^  the  victim  was 
instantly  led  to  the  slaughter.  To  this  circumstance  St  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking 
allusion;  representing  this  rit^,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  himseLT,  implying  that 
he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his  dissolution  wotdd  speedily 
follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  says  he  (2  Tim.  iv.  6.) :  literally, 
lam  already  poured  out  as  a  lU>ation  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  A  similar  expressive  sacrificisd  allusion  occurs  in  PhiL  iL  17. 
Yea,  says  the  holy  Apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  upon  the  sacri" 
fice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  cUL  In  this 
passage  he  represents  die  faith  of  the  Philippians  as  the  sacrificial 
victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  willingly  and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in 
martyrdom,  to  tbe  libation  poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.^ 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on  the  altar, 
or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder  was  either  exposed 
by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  became  the  occasion  of  giving 
a  feast  to  his  friends,  either  in  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat 
of  this  description,  termed  elSayXjoOvra,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in 
Acts  XV.  29.,  was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not 
only  those  who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 

J)urchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to  the  pol- 
ution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore,  recommends,  that 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from  all  meats  of  this  kind,  out 
of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of  Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls 
these  meats  aKuryrjfuiTaj  pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in 
consequence  of  their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20. ;  com- 

I  Acts  xiy.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Japiter,  which  was  before  their  city,  bron^t  ozea 
and  garkmds  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  Mcrifice  unto  the  people. 

»  nph  Tijs  irdKws.  Ibid.  Th  nPO  TH2  nOAEAZ  'Ao'icAinrifioi'.  The  temple  of  .£scula- 
pius,  which  was  before  the  town,  or  a  little  way  out  of  the  city.  Folybins,  lib.  t  p.  17. 
edit  HanoY.  1619. 

'  Dr.  Harwood*s  Introduction,  toL  iL  p.  301.  Wetstein  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acta 
3riy.  11—16. 

*  Parkhursf  s  Gr.  Lezioon,  p.  621.  Harwood,  toL  ii  pp.  219,  S2a  Dn.  Clarke  and 
Macknight  on  the  passages  cited. 
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pare  also  1  Cor,  yiiL  1.  4.  7.  10.,  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
IX.  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Schechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of  some  of 
these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced  before  the  golden 
calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing  before  the  idol  takes 
place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous  feast.  But  their  sacrifices 
were  not  confined  to  irrational  victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the 
practice  of  offering  human  victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent^ ;  and 
among  the  Ammonites  and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  pro- 
pitiate Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are  said  to  make 
them  pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  some  rite  of  dedication  and 
purification.  Tlus  was  most  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 
(Lev.  xviiL  21.)  In  this  manner  Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings 
xvi«  3.);  but  as  Hezekiah  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From 
the  declarations  of  the  psalmist  (cvi  36 — 40.),  and  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  21.,  xx.  26.  31. ),  it  is,  however,  certain  that  many  human 
victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods  did  not 
consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  them,  but  like- 
wise in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body ;  thus  Naaman  speaks 
of  batoinff  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  (2  Kings  v.  18.)  It  was  also  a 
religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  ity  and 
then  stretching  it  out,  to  throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both 
this  and  the  former  ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  18.  And 
so  Job,  in  order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very 
elegantly  says.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath 
kissed  my  hand,  &a  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.);  (or  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are 
synonymous  terms  in  Scripture,  as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There 
is  an  idolatrous  rite  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the 
branch  to  the  nose  (Ezek.  viiL  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand, 
that  the  worshipper,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of  worship 

'  The  Egyptians  had  eeyeral  cities,  which  were  termed  Typhonian, — such  as  Helio- 
polls,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Basiris,  —  where  at  particular  seasons  the/  immolated  men. 
The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of  bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as 
were  seldom  to  be  found  among  that  people.  Hence  we  maj  conclude  that  they  were 
foreigners;  and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  Tictims  were 
chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus  sacrificed  for 
the  good  of  the  people:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes, 
and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the 
dust  was  wafted,  a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  commanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used  as  a  type 
of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they  experienced  in  Egypt^ 
and  to  scatter  them  abroad  towards  the  heaven  (Exod.  x.  8,  9.),  but  with  a  different  inten- 
tion,  viz.  that  where  any  the  smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse 
to  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  infisUnated  Egyptians,  llius  there  was  a  desired  contrast  in 
these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the  soperstitum  of  the  times. 
Bryant  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116. 
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and  adoration.'  There  appears  to  be  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other  nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews 
did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and  providence ;  only  they  imagined  that 
their  idols  were  the  intermediate  causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the 
supreme  God  might  be  conveyed  to  them  ;  whereas  the  heathens  be- 
lieved that  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and  had  no 
higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal,  almighty,  and 
independent  Being.* 

In  the  account  of  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over  idol- 
atry, related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking  delineation 
of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  four 
hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as  they  are  termed,  employed 
the  whole  day  in  their  desperate  rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  1.  From  morning  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing 
and  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial 
fire,  (for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun,  and  had 
only  to  work  in  his  own  element,)  vociferating,  O  Baaly  hear  us 
(1  Kings  xviii.  26.);  and,  2.  The^  continued  from  noon  until  the  time 
of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time  when  it  was  usually  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem),  performing  their  frantic  rites. 

They  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  aUar^y  that  is,  they  danced  around 
it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations,  tossing  their 
heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily  contortions,  precisely 
as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In  like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars 
among  the  Bomans  danced  and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divi- 
nity, from  which  circumstance  they  derived  their  name, — Salii.*  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them :  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection,  he  cer- 
taiiJy  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies:  And  said.  Cry  aloud  I  Oblige  him,  by 
your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your  suit.  —  Similar  vain  repetitions 
were  made  by  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions 
his  disciples  against  them  in  Mat.  vi.  7.® — For  lie  is  a  God  —  the  su- 

1  Mr.  Roberts  (to  whom  biblical  students  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  light  he  has 
thrown  on  hundreds  of  texts  of  Scripture  by  the  application  of  Hindoo  customs)  is  of 
opinion  that  to  put  the  branch  to  the  nose,  was  the  idolatrous  practice  of  boring  a  child's 
nose,  and  putting  a  ring  therein  in  order  to  dedicate  it  to  an  idol;  and  therefore  to  show 
that  it  was  under  its  protection,  rather  than  that  of  Jehoyah.  Oriental  Illustrations, 
pp.  488—493. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor  of  Calmet*s  Dic- 
tionary has  accumulated  much  interesting  information.  See  the  Fragments,  particulariy 
Nos.  107.  185.  212,  213. 

'  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

*  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  conyert  to  Christianity  (who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  high  priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  described  the  manner  and  invoca- 
tions of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that  island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  wo 
are  indebted  for  part  of  the  present  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

*  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saitu  nomina  ducunt) 

Armaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos. — Ovid.  Fast  iit  387,  388. 
On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will  find  much 
curious  information  in  Lomeier*s  treatise  De  vetemm  Gentilium  Lustrationibus,  cap.  S3, 
pp.  413.  et  eeq. 

*  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  aU  mth  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  houn 
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preme  God ;  you  worship  him  a»  such  ;  and,  doubtlees,  he  is  jealous 
of  his  own  honour,  and  ihe  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talk- 
ing — he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he  meditateth  —  he  is  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme, —  or  fie  is  pwsuing — 
taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase, — or  he  is  on  a  journey — having  left 
his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making  some  excursions, — or peradvetiture 
he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked. — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear 
to  us,  they  are  believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some 
particular  business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Yishnoo  sleeps 
for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are  often  out  on 
journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the  priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner.  This  was  not  only  the  custom 
of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead,  and  to 
print  any  marks  upon  themselves.  (Deut.  xiv.  1. ;  Lev.  xix,  28.)  For 
the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only  in  honour  of  their  gods,  but 
also  in  testimony  of  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Scythians,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Herodotus,  were  ac« 
customed  to  slash  their  arms  on  the  death  of  their  kings  ^ ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  similar  custom  obtained  among  some  one  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  modern  Persians  to  this  day  cut  and 
lacerate  themselves  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a  martyr  for  the  Moslem 
faith.* 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities  in 
various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  the 
prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which  the  ancient  writers 
abound.  According  to  Justin*,  the  Cyprian  women  gained  that 
portion  which  their  husbands  received  with  them,  on  marriage,  by 
previous  public  prostitution.  And  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Augustine,  made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by 

cried  out^  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epkesicms"  (Acts  xix.  34.)  Not  to  multiply  mine- 
ceasarj  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  Tain  i^petitions  in  the  Heautontimorenmenos 
of  Terence,  act  t.  scene  1.  We  are  informed  hy  Servios  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after 
supplicating  the  particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  ^e  gods 
and  goddesses  lest  any  one  of  them  should  he  adverse  to  the  suppliant  Scarvius  in  Virgil. 
Georg.  lib.  L  21.  (voL  i  p.  178.  of  Burmann*s  edition,  Amst  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  **  vain  repetitions  "  of  the  modem  Mohanmiedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  462 — 464. 

*  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il  p.  324. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

*  Bilr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anniversary.  **  It  is," 
he  says,  **  necessary  to  have  witnessed  the  scenes  that  are  exhibited  in  their  cities,  to  judge 
of  ^e  degree  of  fanaticism  which  possesses  them  at  (his  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  them,  as  they  vociferated  Ya  Hossein  I  walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood,  by  the  voluntary  cuts 
which  they  had  given  to  themselves,  either  as  acts  of  love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such 
must  have  been  the  cuttings  of  which  we  read  in  Holy  Writ"  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
D.  176. 

*  Hist  lib.  xvUL  c.  5. 

VOL.  III.  0  C 
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the  same  disgusting  means.  ^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moees 
prohibiting  the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities.  (Lev. 
xix.  29.)  The  Hindoos  often  dedicate  their  daughters  to  their  gods, 
who  at  a  certain  age  become  prostitutes  for  life. — Others  dedicated  to 
them  the  spoils  of  war ;  others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in 
conunemoration  of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them.* 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the  carrying 
of  marks  on  Aeir  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of  their  worship. 
This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28.  To  this  day,  all  the 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  foreheads,  or  elsewhere,  what  are 
called  the  sectarian  marksy  which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a 
civil  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view  from  each  other.*  Most  of 
the  barbarous  nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms, 
breasts,  &c  curiously  carved  or  tatooedy  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks  made 
on  the  face,  arms,  &c  in  honour  of  different  idols,  —  and  to  this  the 
inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16, 17.,  xiv.  9.  11.,  xv.  2.,  xvi.  2., 
xix.  20.,  XX.  4.),  where  false  worshippers  are  represented  as  receiving 
in  their  hands,  and  in  their  forehead,  the  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites  rounding 
the  comers  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  comers  of  their  beards, 
evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have  existed  among  the 
Egyptians  during  their  residence  among  that  people,  though  it  is 
now  difficult  to  determine  what  those  customs  were.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  Arabs  shave  or  cut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  who  (they  say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the 
Macians,  a  people  of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft 
on  the  top  of  the  head.*  In  this  manner  the  Hindoos*  and  the 
Chinese  cut  their  hair  to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in 
honour  of  some  idol,  and  therefore  forbiuden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients,  and  for 
purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was 
customary  for  parents  to  dedicate  the  hair  of  their  children  to  some 
god ;  which,  when  they  came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  con- 
secrated to  the  deity.  Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off 
his  golden  locks,  which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Sperchius,  and  threw  them  into  the  flood.®  From  Virffil*s  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido^,  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was  de- 
dicated to  the  infernal  gods.  If  the  hair  was  rounded,  and  dedicated 
for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account  for  the  prohibition 
in  this  verse.® 

A  religion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  paganism  could  not  have  sub- 

*  Calmet  on  Lev.  xix.  29.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  iy.  pp.  183 — 185. 

*  See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  vi  pp. 
444 — 448.  Svo.  and  Mr.  Dod well's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  I  pp.  341,  342. 

■  See  Forbcs*8  Oriental  Memoirs,  voL  iiL  p.  15.    Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  91 

*  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c  175.  *  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  9a 

*  niad,  xxiii.  142,  &c.  »  -Slneid,  iv.  698. 

*  Calmet,  and  Dr.  A.  Churke  on  Lev.  xix.  27 
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sisted  so  long,  had  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was  managed  contrived 
to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes  by  pretending  that  certain 
divinities  uttered  oracles.  The  researches  ot  enlightened  travellers 
have  laid  open  the  contrivances  by  which  these  frauds  were  managed, 
at  least  in  Greece.^  Various  were  the  means  by  which  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  charmed  serpents, 
—  extracted  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered  them  harmless,  —  a 
practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an  established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Diviners  into 
futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  consulting  (Deut 
xviiL  10,  11.):  viz.  1.  Those  who  used  divination^  —  that  is,  who 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity  by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c. ;  —  2. 
Observers  of  timesy  those  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by 
present  occurrences,  and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes 
from  the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &c; — 
3.  Enchanters^  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those  who  drew 
auguries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts,  observing  the  flighta 
of  birds,  &c;  —  4:  Witches^  those  who  pretended  to  bring  down 
certain  celestial  influences  to  their  aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs, 
perfumes,  &c. ; — 5.  Charmers,  those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes 
of  divination ;  —  6.  Consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  —  Pythonesses, 
those  who  pretended  to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  ora- 
cular answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order ;  —  and,  7.  Wizards, 
or  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  professed  to 
evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the  secrets  of  the  in- 
visible world. 

Four  kinds  of  Divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory, viz.  by  the  cup, —  by  arrow:?,  —  by  inspecting  the  livers  of 
slaughtered  animals,  —  and  by  the  staff. 

1.  Divination  by  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient :  it 
certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5.)  * ; 
and  it  has  from  time  inunemorial  been  prevalent  among  the  Asiatics, 
who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  a^es) 
that  there  was  a  cup  which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
different  potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which  were  then 
doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the  Cup  of  Jemsheed, 
from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that  name,  whom  late  historians 
and  poets  have  confounded  with  Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the 
Great,  &a  This  cup,  filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortalitv,  they  say, 
was  discovered  when  dicing  the  foundations  of  Persepous.  To  this 
cup  the  Persian  poets  nave  numerous  allusions;  and  to  the  in- 
telligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  ascribe  the 

'  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  vi.  pp.  479,  480.;  also  toI.  iii.  p.  298. 

'  We  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  Joseph  practised  divination  hy  the  cap  ;  although, 
according  to  the  superstition  of  those  times,  supernatural  influence  might  be  attributed  to 
kU  cup.  And  as  the  whole  transaction  related  in  Gen.  xliv.  was  merely  intended  to  de- 
ceive his  brethren  for  a  short  time,  he  might  as  well  affect  divination  by  his  cup,  as  afiect 
to  believe  that  they  had  stolen  it. 

c  c  2 
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great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs^  as  by  it  they  understood 
all  events^  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of  the  Mohammedan 
princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have  information  of  futurity  by 
means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr.  Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in 
the  farthest  part  of  Egypt,  in  a  very  dangerous  situation^  from  which 
he  and  his  company  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting 
great  spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way  told 
one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  that  he  knew  what 
sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  had  consulted  his  cup,  and  had 
found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one  of  their  prophets  had 
said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  disguise,  and  passing  everywhere, 
examine  the  state  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  bring  over  a  great 
number  of  other  Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  alL* 
It  was  precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked  of 
divining  by  his  cup.^ 

Julius  Serenus  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  the  cup 
among  the  Abyssinians,  Chaldees,  and  Egyptians,  was  to  fill  it  first 
with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of  gold  and  silver, 
together  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon  were  engraven  certain 
characters ;  and  after  that  the  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
used  certain  forms  of  incantation,  and  so,  calling  upon  the  devil,  re- 
ceived their  answers  several  ways,  —  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds, 
sometimes  by  the  characters  which  were  in  the  cup  arising  upon  the 
sur&u;e  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  forming  the  answer ; 
and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  persons  themselves 
about  whom  the  oracle  was  consulted.  Cornelius  Agrippa*  tells  us 
likewise,  that  the  manner  of  some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup 
containing  water,  which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so 
form  answers,  according  to  the  questions  proposed.^ 

2.  Divination  by  arrows  was  an  ancient  method  of  presaging 
future  events.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways,  mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that 
he  might  thence  divine  in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march :  and 
that  he  consulted  teraphim,  and  inspected  Uie  livers  of  beasts,  in 
order  to  determine  his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentaiT  on 
thispassage,  says  that  "  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was  tnus  : 
—  They  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  against 
which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting  them  promiscu- 
ously all  together  into  a  quiver,  they  caused  them  to  be  drawn  out  in 
the  manner  of  lots ;  and  that  city  whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn  out  was  the  first  they  assaulted.*'*  This  method  of  divination 
was  practised  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed^^ 

»  Trav.  yol.  ii.  p.  150.  •  EUurmer,  yoL  u.  p.  475. 

*  De  occult  Philos.  L  L  cap.  57. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  idiy.  5.    Barder*8  Oriental  Customs,  yoL  L  p.  54. 

*  On  this  subject  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  supplemental/  to  Cal- 
met,  No.  179. 

'  Koran,  ch.  y.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  94.  4to.  edit)  In  his  preliminary  discoursey 
Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  Uie  idolatrous  Arabs  for  this  purpose,  were  desU- 
tnte  of  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  some  idol,  in  whose  presence 
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and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other  na- 
tions.^ 

3.  Divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  animaU  was 
another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events^  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  termed  'HTraro- 
aKcnrla^  or  looking  into  the  liver.  This  word  subsequently  became  a 
general  term  for  divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrifices^ 
because  the  liver  was  the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this 
purpose.  To  this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
XXL  21.« 

4.  Rabdomancyy  or  divination  by  the  staffs  Is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus  performed : 
The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by  spans,  or  bv  the  length 
of  his  finger,  fiAying,  as  he  measured,  *^  I  will  go,  or  I  will  not  go ;  I 
will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I  will  not  do  it:"  and  as  the  last  span  fell 
out  so  he  determined.  Cyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a 
different  account  of  the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by 
erecting  two  sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  foilh  a  certain 
charm,  and  then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  uiej  gave  advice  in  any  affair.' 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with  many 
persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorcerers.^  This  class 
of  persons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divinations,  and  boasted  of  a 
power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep  science,  and  by  means  of  certain 
rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead  from  ^eir  gloomy  abodes,  and 
compel  them  to  disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of 

they  were  consulted.  Seyen  such  arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca}  bat  generally 
in  divination  they  made  use  of  4hree  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written  My  Lord  hath 
commanded  me^ — on  another,  My  Iord  hath  forbidden  me,  —and  the  third  was  blank.  If 
the  first  was  drawn,  thej  reg^BU*ded  it  as  an  approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question;  if  the 
second,  thej  made  a  contrary  conclusion;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they 
mixed  them  and  drew  orer  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others. 
These  divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was  under- 
taken— as  when  a  man  was  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey,  or  the  like.  (Salens 
FreL  Disc  pp.  126, 127.) 

>  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  voL  L  pp.  359,  360. 

'  Ibid,  vol  L  pp.  339,  340.  The  practice  of  **  divination  from  the  liver  is  very  old,  and 
was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity  banished  it,  together  with  the 
gods  of  Olympus.  In  JBschylus,  Prometheus  boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of 
the  entrails,  if  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods;  also  the  various 
forms  of  the  gall  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg*s  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.)  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the  entails  were  examined. 
They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered  the  chief  seat,  or,  as  Philostratus  ex- 
presses himself  (Life  of  ApoUonius,  viii.  7.  §  15.),  as  the  prophe^ing  tripod  of  all  divina- 
tion. If  it  had  a  fine,  natural,  red  colour ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots;  if  it  was 
large  and  double ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves  the  best 
success  m  their  undertakings:  but  it  portended  evU  if  the  liver  was  dry,  or  had  a  band 
between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  considered  an  unfortunate  omen  if  the 
liver  was  injuned  by  a  cut  in  killing  the  victim.  (Matem.  of  CiUno,  Roman  Antiquities, 
▼oL  ii  p.  164.)    RosenmiiUer.    Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  it  p.  185. 

*  Seldcn  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt  L  cap  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  216. 
Pococke  and  Newcome,  in  loc    Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  359.     (Edinb.  1804.) 

*  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  thert  were  numerous  sorcerers 
and  deceivers,  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders  and  prodigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of 
people  after  them  into  the  wilderness.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  8.  §  6.  BelL  Jud.  lib.  iv. 
e.  13.  §  4.) 
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the  haman  powers:  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  scrcerer 
Bar- Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiiL  6 — 11.  There  also  were  others, 
such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viiL  9.) ;  who  having  some  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology,  abused  that  knowledge 
and  deceived  the  common  people  by  pretending  to  foretell  future 
events,  from  the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  planets  and  Ktars, 
and  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  repeating  certain  phrases,  &c.'  So 
prevalent  was  the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of 
their  elders,  judges,  or  rabbies,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who  made  it 
their  profession.* 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  proofs.  Pythagoras  and  other  distinguished  Greek  phi- 
losophers took  no  small  pains  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  this  art  The 
inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  particular  were  distinguished  for  their 
magical  skill ;  and  it  was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many 
of  the  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  used  curious 
arts  (ra  wsplspya,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  denote 
magical  arts,  incantations,  &c.)  brouaht  their  books  toaether  and  burnt 
them  before  all  men.  (Acts  xix.  19.)  So  celebrated  was  the  city  of 
Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that  some  particular  forms  of  incantation 
derived  their  names  from  thence,  and  were  called  'Et^o-ta  Tpofifmra^ 
or  Ephesian  Letters.^  They  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed 
with  strange  characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving  in- 
dividuals &om  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  ^^  books "  above  men- 
tioned were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  of  forming,  use^  &c.  of 
these  charms.^ 


SECT.  n. 

OH  THB  STATE  OF  RBLIOIOK  AMONG  THB  JEWS,  IH  THS  TDEB  OF  JB8U8  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
existence  of  any  sect  among  the  Jews.  Devoted  to  the  study  of  their 
law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  they  neglected  those 
curious  studies  which  were  esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Jehovah  and  the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal 
schools ;  in  which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to 

*  Robinson^s  Gr.  Lex.  voce  Mdryos, 

*  If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  Talmuds,  twenty-four  of  the  school  of  rabbi  Judah 
were  killed  by  sorcery;  and  eighty  women  sorceresses  were  hanged  in  one  day  by  Simon 
ben  Shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice  of  this  art  prevail  among  them  that  dciU  in  it 
was  required  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  their 
councils,  whether  that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty-three,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accused,  whether  they  were  really  guilty  of  sorcery 
or  not.  Lightfoot*s  Works,  voL  I  p.  371.,  voL  iL  p.  244.  (folio  edit.),  where  the  passages 
from  the  Talmuds  are  given. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  I  pp.  290 — 293. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  viii.  17.,  where  some  curious  information  relatire  to  the  ]^>he 
Kian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidas  and  Hesychius. 
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observe  the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  captivity 
we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  secte  among  them  until  the  time 
of  the  Maccabaean  princes ;  when  it  should  seem  that  the  Jewish 
literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became 
divided  in  their  opinions,  and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  section  to 
give  an  account  of  their  origin  and  tenets,  together  with  those  of  the 
Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
some  other  minor  denominations  of  religious  parties  which  were  in 
existence  during  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament 
hiBtory.' 

§  1.  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  sect  of 
the  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared  is  not  known : 
but,  as  Josephus'  mentions  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as 
distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of  Jonathan  (b.c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest 
that  they  must  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Cahnet  is  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the  Christian  aera. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  verb  BHB  (pnaRasn)  to 
separate ;  because  they  professed  an  uncommon  separation  from  the 
apparel  and 'customs  of  the  world  to  the  studv  of  the  law,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary devotion  to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men. 
Hence  one  of  tliem  is  represented  as  thanking  God  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  before  king 
Agrippa,  terms  them  aKpifiB<rrarq  alp§ais,  the  most  rigorous  sect,  in 
our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect.  (Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  family  or  class  of  men :  there  were 
Pharisees  of  every  tribe,  family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of 
life  early  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  people, 
that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what  direction  they 
pleased  to  public  affairs.'     They  boasted  that  from  their  accurate 

>  The  authorities  principallj  consulted  for  this  section  are  Fritii  Introductio  in  Lec- 
tioDem  Novi  Testament],  cc  33,  34.  De  Statu  Religionis  Judseorum  tempore  Christi, 
pp  446 — 471.  Calraet's  Dissertation  sur  les  Sectes  des  Juifs,  Dissert  tom.  L  pp.  711-^ 
743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Jenning^s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i  ch.  10 — 13. 
Schulzii  Archseologia  Biblica,  pp.  170 — 180.  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  173 
— 247.  Pictet*8  "fiieologie  Chretienne,  tom.  i.  pp.  627 — 630.  and  tom.  iii.  pp.  103—117. 
Jahn,  ArchasoL  Bibl.  §§  316—320.  and  Ackermann,  Archssol.  Bibl.  §§  305—311.  Beau- 
aobre's  and  L'£nfant*s  Xntrod.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  voL  ill  pp.  184 — 192.) 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii  c.  6.  §  9. 

*  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly  illustrated  hy  the 
following  anecdote:—  When  Alexander  JannsBus  lay  on  his  death-bed,  about  eighty  years 
before  the  Christian  eera,  his  queen  Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  exposed  state  in  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recom- 
mended her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them.  Alexandra 
followed  this  advice;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  disposed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  Jo- 
sephua,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xiil  c.  15.  §  5.  c.  16.  §  1.    BeE  Jud.  lib.  i  c  4. 

c  c  4 
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knowledge  of  religion,  ttey  were  the  favourites  of  heaven*,  and  thns^ 
trustmg  in  themselves  Aat  they  were  righteous,  depised  others. 
(Luke  xi.  52.,  xviii.  9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though  fate  does  not  co- 
operate in  every  action.*  They  also  believed  m  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiiL 
8.):  but,  fropa  the  account  given  of  them  by  Josephus,  it  appears 
that  their  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis';  that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body, 
winged  its  flight  into  another;  and  that  these  removals  were  per- 
petuated and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  bein^  confined  in  a  deformed 
and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a  prior  state  of  exist- 
ence. From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets  and  traditions  the  people 
generally  received,  it  is  evident  that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had 
adopted  this  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
when,  having  met  with  a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked 
him  whether  it  were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-exist ent  state  which 
had  caused  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this  punish- 
ment To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  that  neither  his  vices  or  sins 
in  a  pre- existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents,  were  the  cause  of 
this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1—4.)  From  this  notion,  derived  from  the 
Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that  during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry, 
the  Jews  speculated  variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several 
conjectures,  which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performed  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias;  others  of  Jeremiah;  while 
others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms  that  it  must  be 
the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which  these  mighty  deeds  were 
now  wrought.  TMatt  xvi.  14. ;  Luke  ix.  19.)"* 

2.  The  JPhansees  contended  that  God  was  in  strict  justice  Aouncf  to 
bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the  terrestrial  kingdoni 
of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
that  he  could  not  possibly  damn  any  one  of  them  I  The  ground  of 
their  justification  they  derived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their 
knowledge  of  God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 

«  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xtu.  c.  2.  S  4. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  §  9.,  lib.  xviii.  c  2.  §  3.  De  Bell  Jad.  lib.  ii  c  8.  §  14.  Acts  t 
88,  39. 

'  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  1.  §  3.  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.,  lib.  iii  c.  8 
§  5.  The  anthor  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viiu  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  Uie  same  doctrine, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  undqfUed, 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  568,  569.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
ToL  it  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration  of  souls.  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the 
alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  when  the  fame  of 
Christ's  miracles  reached  his  court;  but  on  comparing  Matt  xvL  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15.,  it 
appears  that  Hcrc»d  was  a  Sadducee,  and,  consequently,  disbeLieved  a  future  state.  His 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conscience  which  haunted  his 
guilty  mind  in  despite  of  bis  libertine  principles. 
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from  tlie  sacrifices  thev  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to  be 
meritorious^  they  had  invented  a  gteat  number  of  supererogatory  ones, 
to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to  the  observance  of  the 
law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul  has  some  allusions  in  those  parts 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous 
suppositions  of  the  Jews.^ 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal  sects  that 
divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5.),  and  affected  a  singular  pro- 
bity of  manners  according  to  their  system,  which  ho vf  ever  was  for 
the  most  part  both  lax  and  corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses 
had  tolerated  in  civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Phari- 
sees determined  to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt.  v.  31.  et 
seq.y  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  two  cele- 
brated philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among  the  Jews,  that  of 
Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the  question  of  divorce,  the  school 
of  Schammai  midntained  that  no  man  could  legally  put  away  his 
wife  except  for  adultery :  the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  contrary, 
allowed  of  divorce  for  any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the 
wife  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  words,  if 
he  saw  any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  HilleL  Thus  we  read 
(in  Ecclus.  XXV.  26.),  ''  If  she  go  not  as  thou  wouldst  have  her,  cut 
her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;  '* 
and  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  Josephus*,  who  was  a  Phansee, 
relates  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children, 
because  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  mterpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  liter- 
ally, and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour  their  own  philoso- 
phical system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving  their  neighbour,  they  ex- 
pounded solely  of  the  love  of  their  friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
Jewish  race ;  all  other  persons  being  considered  by  them  as  natural 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.  compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they 
were  in  no  respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  passage  from  Maimonides.'  An  oath,  in 
wUch  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they  taught  was 
not  binding  (Matt  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a  man  might  even  swear 
with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  moment  annul  it  in  his  heart  t  So 
rigorously  did  they  understand  the  command  of  observing  the  sab- 
bath-day, that  they  accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com, 
and  heal  the  sick,  &c  (Matt.  xiL  1.  et  seq. ;  Luke  vi.  6.  et  sea.,  xiv. 
1.  et  seq.)     Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 

'  See  Bom.  L—iu.  Josephiu,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xrii  c.  2.  §  4.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii  c  8* 
§  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cnm  iVyphon.    Firke  Aboth. 

'  Life  of  himself,  §  76.  Grotios,  Calmet,  Drs.  lightfoot,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  A. 
Clarke  (on  Matt  t.  80.  ets€q,  and  Matt.  xix.  3.  et  seq.)  have  all  given  illustrations  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  dlyorce  from  rabbinical  writers.  See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica, 
Hb.  iii  c  22.    (Op.  torn.  iL  col  782 — 786.) 

'  **  A  Jew  sees  a  Qentile  faU  into  the  sea,  let  him  bj  no  means  lift  him  out ;  for  it  is 
written,  *  Thou  thaU  not  rise  up  agaitut  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour*  But  this  is  mot  thy 
neighbour.**    Works,  voL  ii.  p.  162. 
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penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandmenta,  inferior  to 
the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  former,  as  being 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt  v.  19.,  xv.  4.,  xxiiL  23.),  to 
the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and  fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  cause- 
less anger  and  impure  desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21, 
22.  27 — 30.);  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes*  to 
the  Jewish  religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule  over 
their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and  characters,  they  soon  ren- 
dered more  profligate  and  abandoned  than  ever  they  were  before  their 
conversion.  (Matt,  xxiii.  15.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and 
riches  as  the  highest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth 
by  every  means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt  v.  1 — 12.,  xxiiL  4. ;  Luke 
xvi.  14. ;  James  ii.  1 — 8.);  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  applause, 
they  offered  up  long  prayers'  in  public  places,  but  not  without  a  self- 
sufliciency  of  their  own  holiness  (Matt  vi.  2 — 5. ;  Luke  xviiL  11.); 
under  a  sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the 
prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beauti- 
fied their  sepulchres  (Matt  xxiiL  29.) ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of 
their  own  sanctity,  that  they  thought  themselves  defiled  if  they  but 
touched  or  conversed  with  sinners^  that  is,  with  publicans  or  tax- 
gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives.  (Luke  viL  39., 
XV.  1.  et  seq,) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  conspicuous 
for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or  decrees  of  the 
elders.  These  traditions,  they  pretended,  had  been  handed  down  from 
Moses  through  every  generation,  but  were  not  committed  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  they  were  not  merely  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  divine  law,  but  even  preferable  to  it  "  The  words  of  the  Scribes,*' 
said  they,  "  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law ;  for  the  words  of 
the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  Scribes  are  all 
weighty."'  Among  the  traditions  thus  sanctimoniously  observed  by 
the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  following :  —  1.  The  washing 
of  hands  up  to  the  wrist  before  and  after  meat  fMatt  xv.  2. ;  Mark 
vii.  3.),  which  they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  consi- 
dered its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable  by 
excommunication.      2.    The  purification  of  the  cups,  vessels,  and 

'  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  inveterate  roalignitj  of  the  proselytes  of  the  Pha- 
risees against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  .century.  "  Tour  prose- 
lytes,'* says  he  to  Tiypho  the  Jew  (p.  850.).  **  not  only  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  but  blas- 
pheme his  name  witn  twofold  more  virulence  than  yourselves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their 
malicious  zeal  against  us;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eyes,  wish  to  ns  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared, 
pp.  21—23. 

^  Buchcr,  after  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  ritual,  has  given  a  long  and  curious 
specimen  of  the  **  vain  repetitions  **  used  by  the  Pharisees.  See  his  Antiquitates  BiblicsB 
ex  Novo  Testamento  selectsB,  pp.  240 — ^244.    YitembergsB,  1729.  4ta 

*  Jerusalem  Berachoth,  fol.  3.  2.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Horse  Hebraicse  on 
Matt.  XV.  The  whole  of  his*  Hebrew  and  Talmud ical  Exercitations  on  that  chapter  is 
singularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these  traditions,  by  which  the  Jews  made  tha 
law  of  God  of  none  effect,  is  termed  the  Talmud.  On  the  traditions  of  the  modem  Jews 
(which  illustrate  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament),  the  reader  may  consult  Mr. 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  chap.  viii.  to  xv.  pp.  140 — 280. 
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couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  washings  (Mark  vii.  4.); 
for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water-pots  mentioned  by  St.  Jolm 
(ii.  6.)  were  destined.  But  these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  symbolical  washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and 
Matt.  xxviL  24.  3.  Their  punctilious  payment  of  tithes  (temple-offer- 
ings), even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  xviii.  12. ;  Matt.  xxiiL 
23.)  4.  Their  wearing  broader  phylacteries  and  larger  fringes  to  their 
garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  He,  who  wore 
his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of  the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to  be 
the  most  devout.  5.  Theb*  fasting  twice  a  toeek  with  great  appearance 
of  austerity  (Luke  xviii.  12.;  Matt.  vL  16.);  thus  converting  that 
exercise  into  religion,  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were  the  second 
and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with  our  Mondays  and 
Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  mey  commemorated  Moses  going 
up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the  law,  which,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions, was  on  the  fifth  day,  or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent 
after  he  had  received  the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifications  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  the*  austerities  practised  by  some  of  them  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  imposed  these 
^nftil  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or  even  ten  years,  before  they  married. 
They  deprived  themselves  almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  should 
involuntarily  become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  tiian  twelve  fingers 
broad ;  in  order  tiiat,  if  they  should  sleep  too  soimdly,  they  might  fall 
upon  the  ground  and  awake  to  prayer.  Others  slept  on  small  and 
sharp  pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns,  in  order  that  tiiey  might  be 
laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  be  always  awake.*  As,  however, 
none  of  these  austerities  were  legally  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees 
were  not  boimd  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  have  followed  his  own  inclination  and  tiie  impulse  or  ardour 
of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven  sorts  of  Pharisees,  two 
of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to,  though  not  specified  by  name,  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who 
entered  into  the  sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechem- 
ites  suffered  tiiemselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Pharisees 
is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 14.  And,  2.  The  Phari- 
sees who  said,  **  Let  me  know  what  my  duty  is,  and  I  will  do  it" — 
"  I  have  done  my  duty,  that  the  conmiand  may  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  it."  Of  this  sort  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have 
been,  who  came  to  Jesus  Christ,  saying  '*  Good  master^  what  good 
THINGS  SHALL  I  DO,  that  I  may  have  eternal  lifef^*  and  who  at 
length  replied,  —  All  these  have  I  kept  (or,  observed)  from  my  youth 
up.  (Matt  xix.  16.  20.)  « 

'  Epiphanias,  Hseres.  p.  16. 

*  Jernsalfim  Talmud,  Berachoth,  fol  13.  2.    Sotah,  foL  20.  3.    Babylonish  Talmud, 
fi>L  22.  2.   Dr.  Lightfoot  has  translated  the  entire  passages  in  his  Hone  HebraicsB  on  Matt 
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With  all  iheir  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  entertained  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people ;  whom,  being  ignorant  of  the 
law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed  (John  vii.  49.)  It  is  unques- 
tionable, as  Mosheim  has  well  remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Pharisees  was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ; 
and  that,  in  general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  Ae  gratification  of 
their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  professed  themselves 
to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  Maker.  These  odious  features 
in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees  caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by 
our  Saviour  with  the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked 
the  Sadducees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 
genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  did  not-  impose  on  mankind  by 
pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insatiable  greediness  to 
the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.'  All  the  Pharisees,  however, 
were  not  of  this  description.  Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  piety ;  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to 
(xamaliel.  If  Saul  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ,  he  did  it  out  of 
a  blind  zeal :  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God  towards 
him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices  common  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all^ 
cannot  admit  of  any  other  than  a  favourable  <2onstruction.^ 

II.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  is  by  some  writers  considered  as 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have  supposed 
that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew  up  together.  This 
sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadok,  or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Antigonus  Sochaeus,  who  lived  above  two  hundred  (Dr. 
Prideaux  says  two  hundred  and  sixty-three)  years  before  Christ ;  and 
who  taught  his  pupils  to  "  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their 
master  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait  upon 
their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward ; "  but  that  they  should  let 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.^  Unable  to  comprehend  a  doctrine 
so  spiritual,  Zadok  deduced  from  it  the  inference  that  neither  reward 
nor  punishment  is  to  be  expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following 
are  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Sadducees :  — 

1.  That  there  is  no  resuirection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit  (Matt. 
xxii.  23. ;  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man  perishes  together 
with  the  body.* 

*  Mo6heiin*8  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians,  voL  i.  p.  dS. 

'  Beausobre's  and  L'£nfant*s  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts),  yoL  iii  p.  190. 

*  Lightfoot*s  Horse  Hebraicae  on  Matt,  iil  7. 

*  Josephus  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  L  c  8.  in  fine.  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  c  1.  §  4.  Some  learned 
men  have  expressed  their  surprise,  that  the  Saddacees  should  deny  the  existence  of  angels, 
since  they  acknowledged  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  such  freqnent  and  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  angels.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  they 
believed  not  the  angels,  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses,  to  be  of  any  duration,  but  looked 
on  them  as  beings  created  only  for  the  service  they  performed,  and  existing  no  longer. 
(Grotius  on  Matt.  xxiL  xxiii.  &c.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  IL  p.  702.  Whitby  on  Acts 
xxiiL  8.  and  Matt.  xxii.  23.)  There  seem  to  have  been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin 
Mar^r  (the  second  century),  who  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  (Justin.  DiaL  cum 
Tryphone,  p.  358.  b.)    And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  was  entertained  by  some  among 
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2.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  over-ruling  providence,  but  tha-t  all  men 
enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action ;  m  other  words,  the  absolute 
power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  their  own  *  choice ; 
hence  they  were  very  severe  judges.* 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five  books  of  Moses  to 
the  rest  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  writers  that  they  rejected 
all  the  sacred  books  but  those  of  Moses.     But  this  hypothesis  is  "no 

5 roof :  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the 
ewish  canon  had  been  closed;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonise  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses.  Secondly,  how  could 
any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the  office  of  high-priest,  if  they 
had  departed  in  so  important  a  point  from  the  belief  of  the  nation  ? 
Thirdly,  although  Josephus  frequently  mentions  their  rejecting  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  yet  he  nowhere  charges  them  witn  rejecting 
any  of  the  sacred  books;  and,  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  their 
zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such  a  crime  in 
silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our  Saviour,  who  so 
severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their  other  corruptions,  did  not 
condemn  them  for  such  reiection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable  sect ; 
but  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated  by  the  dignity 
and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their  tenets,  and  who  were  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction.  Several  of  them  were  advanced  to  the 
high  priesthood.*  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  aspired, 
generally,  to  public  offices.  Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness of  the  state  was  transacted  by  them ;  and  that,  when  they  were 
in  the  magistracy,  they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the 
Pharisees,  though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.* 

III.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  the  third 
principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
By  some  writers  of  Jewish  antiquities  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  fraternity  of  AssidsDans,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ii.  42.  as 
being  zealously  devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  descent 
to  the  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  21,  family  only,  and  not  a  sect 
Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from  Egypt,  where  the 
Jewish  refugees,  who  fled  for  security  aifter  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
were  compeUed,  on  the  captivity  of  the  greater  part  of  their  body, 

the  Jew8»  80  latelj  as  the  emperor  Jostinian's  time  (the  sixth  century) ;  for  there  is  a  law 
of  his  extant  (NoTeL  146.  c  3.)  published  against  those  Jews,  who  should  presume  either 
to  deny  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  or  that  angels,  the  workmanship  and  creatures  of 
God,  did  subsist.    Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol  i  p.  99. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c  5.  §  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  8.  §  4. 
'  Ant.  Juh.  lib.  xviii.  c.  10.  §  6. 

*  Schmncker's  Biblical  Theology,  toL  L  p.  264.  The  reader  will  find  several  addi- 
tional proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  books  received  by  the 
Sadducees  in  Dr.  Jortin*s  Remark  on  EccL  Hist.  Appendix,  No.  IL  voL  L  pp.  368 — 374. 
edit.  1805. 

*  Acts  V.  17.  xxiii  6.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  ziil  c.  10.  §§  6,  7.,  lib.  xviii  c  1.  §  4. 

*  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviu.  c.1.  §  i. 
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to  lead  a  recluse  life,  out  of  which  the  Essene  institute  might  have 
grown.  They  were  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were  divided  into  two 
classes :  — 1.  The  practicaly  who  lived  in  society,  and  some  of  whom 
were  married,  though  it  appears  with  much  circumspection.  These 
dwelt  in  cities  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to 
husbandry  and  other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative 
Essenes,  who  were  also  called  Therapeutae  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living  in  great  towns 
as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But  both  classes  were  ex- 
ceedingly abstemious,  exemplary  in  their  moral  deporUnent,  averse 
from  profane  swearing,  and  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath. They  held,  among  other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(though  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  the  existence  of 
angels,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  be- 
lieved every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Christ  censured  all  the  other  sects  of  the 
Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ;  neither  are 
they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  concerning  them  is  by  some  ac- 
counted for  by  their  eremitic  life,  which  secluded  them  n'om  places 
of  public  resort ;  so  that  they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour, 
as  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures  which  the 
other  Jews  deserved ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention  is  made  of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any  of  the 
sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  alluded  to  in  two 
or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our  Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who 
have  made  themselves  such  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt, 
xix.  12.),  are  supposed  to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained 
from  all  intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greater 
degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  die  better  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  St  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have  referred  to  mem,  in 
Col.  ii.  18.  23.,  where  ^Woluntary  humility,"  and  *^  neglecting  the 
body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Essenes;  who,  when  they 
received  any  persons  into  their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear 
that  they  would  keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the 
names  of  the  angels  with  care.*  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passage,  of  "  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise  agreeable 
to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes ;  who,  placing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising  their  minds  to  invisible 
objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree  of  elevation  and  abstraction,  as 
to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  them 
proper  names,  or  rightly  interpret  those  already  given  them ;  and 

1  Joeephos,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ii  c.  8.  §  7. 
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aleo  to  piT  into  futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  18  highly  probable  that  they  were  **  vainly  puffed  up  by 
their  fleshly  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St  l^aul 
(Col.  ii.  21.,  ^*  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,")  are  such  as  the 
Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food,  but  lived  on 
coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  some  of  whom  would 
not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sunset:  if  touched  by  any  that 
were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they  would  wash  themselves,  as  after 
some  great  pollution.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a 
sodality  of  Essenes  at  Colossae,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places 
out  of  Judsea ;  and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  in- 
cUned  to  Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect; 
which  might  be  the  reason  of  the  Apostle's  so  particularly  cautioning 
the  Colossians  against  them.^ 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of  men 
called  SCKIBES,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief  priests,  elders, 
and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men  of  learning,  and  on 
that  account  to  have  had  great  deference  paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  4,, 
vii.  29.);  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  form  any  distinct 
?ect  The  Scribes  generally  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  whose  traditions  and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly 
skilled ;  and  on  the  sabbath-days  **  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat "  and  in- 
structed the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from  their  em- 
ployment, which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law ;  but  in  progress  of 
ame  they  exalted  themselves  into  the  public  ministry,  and  became 
teachers  of  it,  authoritatively  determining  what  doctrines  were  or 
were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common 
people  in  what  sense  to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In 
short,  they  were  the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  iJl  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  study 
and  read  the  law.*  The  Scribes  were  of  different  families  and  tribes, 
and  therefore  of  different  sects :  hence  we  read,  that  there  were 
Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts 
xxiii.  9.)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identi- 
fied with  the  Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They 
were  Scribes  by  office,  and  Pharisees  by  religious  profession.  This 
explanation  will  account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxiL  35.  being 
called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.' 

>  Jeunings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  13.  Encyclopaedia  Metropoiitana,  vol.  x. 
p.  592.  Michaelis  thinks  that  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
BBsencs  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  voL  iy.  pp.  79 — 85.  Dr.  Prideanx  has  collected  with  great  industry  and 
fidelity  all  that  Philo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.  Connec- 
tion, vol  ii.  book  v.  sub  anno  107  b.  c.  pp.  343—363. 8th  edit.  There  is  a  verj'  interesting 
description  of  the  institute  of  the  Essenes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  124 — 150.  of  **  Helon's  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,**  which  contains  an  admirable  and  graphic  delineation  of  Jewish  manners 
and  customs  imch  as  tbey  most  probably  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand.  For  the  translation  of  this  very  pleasing  and  instructive  work 
from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauss,  the  lover  of  sacred  Kterature  is  indebted  to  the 
Ker.  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  of  York. 

*  Dr.  Burton's  Papists  and  Pharisees  compared,  p.  6.    (Oxford,  176«.  8vo.) 

*  Spanheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Bcv.  G.  Wright,  p.  178. 
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V.  The  Lawtees  (vofitKol)  or  Teachers  op  the  Law  aud 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and  the  same 
order  of  men ;  as  St  Matthew  (xxiL  35.)  calls  him  a  lawyer  whom 
St.  Mark  (xii.  28.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes.  Dr.  Macknight  con- 
jectures that  the  Scribes  were  the  public  expounders  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in  private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  con- 
jectures, they  taught  in  the  sdiools.'  ^ut  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  a  distinct  class  oi:  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to 
the  text  of  the  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  modem  Karaites.^ 

YI.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
generally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

This  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  given  to  a  race  of  peo- 
ple who  sprai^  originally  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
Gentiles.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent 
country  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
he  sent  in  their  place  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath, 
and  Sepharvaim ;  with  which  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the  land 
became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amalgamated  into  one 
people.  (2  Bangs  xviL  24.)  An  origin  like  this  would,  of  course,  render 
the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  Samaritans  further  augmented 
this  cause  of  hatred  by  rejecting  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
except  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewish 
priest  who  had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in 
the  true  religion.  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  28.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivilr,  when  they  began  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  work ;  but  their 
application  was  rejected.  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 4.)  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal  and  the  subsequent  state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only 
took  occasion  to  calumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra 
iv.  5. ;  Neh.  iv.  1 — 7,  8.) ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Dent,  xxvii.  11 — 13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised  land  the 
Hebrews  should  oflTer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim,  they  erected  a 
temple  on  that  mountsdn,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.'    From  all  these  and  other  circum* 

^  Frideanx,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  Lardner*8  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i  ch.  4.  §  3.  (Woriv. 
vol.  i.  p.  126.)    Macknight's  Harmony,  sect  87.  toL  it  p.  472.  8yo.  edit 

*  BaBnage*B  History  and  Beligion  of  the  Jews,  book  L  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  104 — 114.  The 
Karaites  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pretending  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Shumaneser,  while  others  glory  in 
their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was  reformed  by  Babbi  Anun  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. They  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the 
Caucasus,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Holy  Land;  but  their  numbers  are 
not  known.  The  priacipal  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  rabbinists  or 
Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  Uieir  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and  their  rigid  iq>peal  to 
the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  exclusive  and  only  infallible  source  and  test  of  religious 
truth.  On  this  account  they  are  called  Karaites  (D^MIp  Kaiuiif)  or  ScripttirigtSt  from 
t("lp  KaRA  or  Scripture,  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia^ 
p.  319.  In  pp.  315—339.  he  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  principles,  8iC 
of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  earlier  writers  con- 
cerning this  sect  in  his  Antiquitates  HebrssB  uentis,  pp.  168— 172, 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.  $  4. 
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stances,  the  national  hatred  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  in- 
creased to  such  a  height,  that  the  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter 
anathemas  against  them  (Ecclus.  I.  26.),  and  for  many  ages  refused 
them  eveiy  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should  ask  drink  of 
her.  (John  iv.  9.)*  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when  they  would  express 
the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to  him — Tlwu  art  a  Samakitan, 
and  hast  a  devil.  (John.  viii.  48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizira 
was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129*:  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  estee.med  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper 
place  of  national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  21.)  At  that  time,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  MessiiJi  (John 
iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  afterwards  became  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  his  religion.  (Acts  viii.  1., 
ix.  31.,  XV.  3.)* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans  suffered 
much  from  the  Romans ;  and  though  they  received  a  little  favourable 
treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan  emperors,  yet  they  suffered 
considerably  under  some  of  the  professing  Christian  emperors,  par- 
ticularly Valentinian  and  Justinian.^  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are 
very  much  reduced  in  point  of  numbers.  Their  only  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  Napolose  or  Nahlous,  They  celebrate 
divine  service  every  Satiurday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a 
year,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim: 
and  on  these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the  law 
till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  this. 
The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose,  where  their  language 
is  taught.  **  The  congregation  which  they  had  in  Egypt  was  broken 
up  about  260  years  ago :  for  a  long  time  none  have  been  resident  at 
Askelon,  Gaza,  Joppa,  Damascus,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Syria, 
where  some  of  their  sect  were  found  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
No  Samaritan  likes  to  travel  to  distant  countries,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  encounters,  when  from  home,  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  the  performance  of  religious  rites."*  In 
1855  their  entire  community  was  composed  of  195  souls.*  The  Sa- 
maritans at  Napolose  are  in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript 
Pentateuch,  which  they  assert  to  be  nearly  3500  years  old;  but  they 
reject  the  vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.     In  order  to  com- 

>  The  following  incident  proves  how  little  change  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  women  has 
undergone  within  the  last  eighteen  centuries.  The  Rev.  Verc  Munro,  when  travelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naplons  (on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sychar),  having  descried  some  Samaritan 
women  drawing  water  at  a  well,  desired  his  servant  to  request  them  to  give  him  some  to 
drink.  But  they  refused  the  indulgence,  some  of  them  exclaiming,  **  Sh^  I  give  water  to 
a  Christian,  and  make  my  pitcher  filthy,  so  that  I  can  use  it  no  more  for  ever  ?  **  Summer 
Bamble  in  Syria,  vol  i.  p.  63. 

«  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c  10.  §§  2,  3. 

•  Bobinsori's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  SaMopci-njy.  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  224 — 
227.    Kuinoel,  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

•  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.  In  pp.  63—96.  he  has  given  minute  de» 
tails  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or  people. 

»  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64. 

•  Jacob  Esh  Shellaby^s  Notices  of  the  Modem  Samaritans,  p.  13.     London,  1855. 
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plcte  our  notice  of  this  sect^  we  liave  subjoined  their  confession  o{ 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high  priest  to 
the  illustrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  applied  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  together  with  a  few  additional  particulars  from  the  baron  de 
Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans,  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian 
fiesearches  in  Syria,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible.' 
1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  exactness  re- 
quired in  Exodus ;"  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of  the  place  where 
he  is  on  the  sabbath-day,  except  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  read 
the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of  God.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with 
their  wives,  and  neither  kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled,  nor  do 
they  cook  any  food  during  the  sacred  hours :  whereas  the  Jews  trans- 
gress the  sabbath  in  all  these  points ;  for  they  go  out  of  town,  have 
fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do  not  wash  themselves 
after  it. — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to  be  their  first  festival,  which 
they  observe  according  to  the  law  of  Moses :  they  begin  at  sunset, 
by  the  sacrifice  enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus;  but  they 
sacrifice  only  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  oflTer 
prayers  to  God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole  congrega- 
tion with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  and  exactions  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  they  offer  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice  within  their  city,  and  at  their  own  houses,  which  they 
consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  place.]  —  3.  They 
celebrate  for  seven  days  together  the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin  ; 
for  these  reckon  the  next  day  after  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  be^nning  the  next  day 
after  the  sabbath,  which  hapj)ens  in  the  week  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  sabbath  following  the  feast 
of  the  harvest  begins. — 4.  They  observe  the  fast  of  expiation  on  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month :  they  employ  the  four  and  twenty  hours 
of  the  day  in  afflicting  their  souls  and  fasting,  and  pray  in  the  syna- 
gogue both  morning  and  evening.  All  fast,  except  children  at  the 
breast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Each  adult  Samaritan  kills  a  cock  on  this  occasion.  —  5.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
—  6.  They  never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is 
commanded  in  Genesis ;  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes  longer. 
The  priest  officiates  when  he  is  at  hand,  in  his  absence  an  elderly 
person  performs  the  ceremony  :  and  a  feast  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
given  by  the  family,  on  the  occasion,  to  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. —  7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning, 
when  they  have  lain  with  their  wives,  or  have  been  sullied  in  the 
night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all  vessels,  that  may  become  unclean, 

*  M^moire  sor  I'Etat  actuel  des  Samaritaina,  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  1812.  Bro. 
Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  196 — 198.  See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrich, 
Discossionam  de  Christologia  Samaritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Colnmba 
])ea  Samaritanomm.  LipsisB,  1821.  Sva  WilAon*s  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65 — 67. 
In  pp.  687 — 700.  Dr.  W.  has  given  mnch  valuable  and  curious  information  respecting  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Samaritans,  and  their  marriage-covenants. 
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become  defiled  when  they  touch  them  before  they  have  washed. — 
8.  They  take  away  the  fat  from  sacrifices,  and  give  the  priests  the 
shoulder,  the  jaws,  and  the  belly. — 9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife ;  whereas  the  Jews  may  have 
many. — 10.  They  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount  Gerizim. 
Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in  others,  we  do  nothing 
but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  law  by  the  Lord,  who  made 
use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the 
Hiord  hath  commanded  in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and 
doctors  have  invented. — 1 1.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch, 
and  hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book ;  they  reverence  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
but  only  the  disciple  of  a  prophet,  that  is,  of  Moses. — 12.  They  ex- 
pect a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ;  but,  say  they,  **  there  is  a 
great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab,  who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  he  comes."  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  interrogated  the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning 
their  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  Aat  they  were  all 
in  expectation  of  him  ; — "  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
son  of  God, —  and  that  this"  (Napolose)  "  was  to  be  the  place  which 
he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom :  this  was  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  had  promised  he  would  place  his  name  there."  The 
report  of  the  Samaritans  worshipping  a  dove  is  groundless ;  nor  is  it 
true  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  existence  of 
angels.  They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 
that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies  them  by 
prayer. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their  high 
priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and  that  all  their  high 
priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas  the  Jews  have  not  one  of 
that  family.  They  boast  that  they  have  preserved  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racters which  God  made  use  of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the  Jews 
have  a  way  of  writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And, 
indeed,  instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  characters  to 
use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorised  several  books  that  were 
written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samaritans ;  but 
they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made  Christians,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by  misery  than  by  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  have  been  converted.  Nay,  tJbey  seem  more  stub- 
bornly wedded  to  their  sect  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere 
rigorously  to  the  law  of  Mos^s.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the 
twelfth  century,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  recep- 
tion of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed,  he 
was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he  was  admitted. 
But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before  they  had  been  instructed 
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two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  to  attend  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  to  learn  some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  with  so  much 
rigour.  The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the  reason 
why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived  the  Christians 
by  their  pretended  conversion.' 

VII.  The  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  Jews :  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 
Great,  king  of  Judaea,  to  whose  family  they  were  strongly  attached. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  other  Jewish  sects,  first,  by  their 
concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of  subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and,  secondly,  in  complying  widi  the 
latter  in  manv  of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples 
with  images  for  idolatrous  worslup,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  which  symbolising  with  idolatry  upon 
views  of  interest  and  worldly  policv  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  part 
at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod,  agamst  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned 
his  disciples  (Mark  viii.  15.);  consequentiy  tiiey  were  directiy  op- 
posed to  the  Pharisees,  who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut  xviL 
15.,  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not  a 
necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice,  held  an 
opinion  directly  contrary,  and  insisted  that  m  this  case  it  was  lawftil 
both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  also  to  pay  taxes  to  hinu 
How  keen  then  must  have  been  the  malice  of  the  l^harisees  against 
Christ,  when  they  united  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians, 
in  proposing  to  him  the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawftil 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.)  If  our  Redeemer 
had  answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 
him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  Pharisees  were  equally  rea^dy  to  accuse  him  to  the 
people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as  betraying  the 
civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country.  Christ  by  his  prudent 
reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and  at  the  same  time  implicitiy 
justified  the  Herodians  in  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  It  is  fiirther 
probable  that  the  Herodians,  in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly 
of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion among  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one 
evangelist  called  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark  viiL  15.),  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt  xvL  6.)  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees.^ 

'  Lewis's  Origincs  HcbnesB,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — ^59.  In  pp.  59 — 65.  he  has  printed  a  letter, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  Samaritans  at  Snechem  in  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
and  sent  by  them  to  their  brethren  in  England,  by  Dr.  Huntington,  some  time  chaplain  to 
the  Turkey  Company  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  in  Ireland. 

*  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  ii.  book  v.  (vol  ii.  pp.  865 — 868.)  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i  ch.  xiL  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  787 — 743.,  where  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  Herodians  are  ennmeratcd ;  as  also  in 
EUileys  Annotations  on  the  Gospels,  vol  i  pp.  842 — 346^  vol  ii  p.  15.  Parkhnnirt 
Greek  Lexicon,  voce;  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  L  book  i  ch.  iv.  §  4.  (Workj»  toL  k 
pp.  126, 127.)    Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Anti^  p.  239. 
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VIIL  The  Galik£ANB  were  a  political  sect  that  originated  from 
the  Pharisees,  A.D.  12,  when  Archelaus  was  banished,  Judsea  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  hj  Quirinius,  or  Cyrenius, 
president  of  Syria  (to  which  province  Judaea  was  attached).  On  this 
occasion,  Judas  the  Galilean,  or  Gaulonite,  as  he  is  also  called  ^ 
exhorted  the  people  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them  that  tribute 
was  due  to  God  alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  Romans;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the 
divine  laws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects 
his  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  indeed  suppressed 
(Acts  V.  37.);  but  his  foUowers,  who  were  called  Galilasans,  con- 
tinued secretly  to  propagate  them,  and  to  make  proselytes,  whom 
they  required  to  be  circumcised.  As  the  same  restless  disposition 
and  seditious  principles  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion 
thence  to  inculcate  upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  generally 
confounded  with  the  Jews)  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  au- 
thority, with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  xiii. 
1.  et  seq. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  I.  et  seq. ;  1  Peter  ii.  13.  et  seq.* 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history,  appear 
to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that 
the  JUST  MEN  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle 
Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  members  of  this  sect.  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 
16.;  Mark  xii.  13,  14.;  Luke  xx.  20.)'  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one 
of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  Zelotes  (Luke  vL  15.);  and 
in  Acts  xxi.  20.  and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotae  or  Zealots,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jewish  war. 

X.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxL  38.  were  assassins,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like  the  Koman 
sicfBy  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments,  and  which  was  the 
secret  instrument  of  assassination.^  The  Egyptian  impostor,  also 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only 
4000 ;  but  both  accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  im- 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala,  in  the  proTince  of  Oanlonitis. 

'  Joflephns,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviil  c  1. §§  1.  6.,  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  S.;  De  BeH  Jnd.  Kb.  ii  c 
17.  §§  7 — 9.,  lib.  Tii.  c  S.  §  1.  The  Tbendas  mentioned  in  Acts  y.  S6.  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ^e  Thendas  or  Judas  referred  to  by  Josephus.  (Ant  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  1.) 
Theudas  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  historian  was  probably  one  of  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
public  liberties,  at  the  time  of  Cyrenius*s  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten,  years  before 
the  speech  delivered  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34 — 40.)  He  seems  to  have  been  supported 
by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  name,  and  (as  the  second  afterwards  did) 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  as  his  followers  were  diftpersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  like 
those  of  the  second  Judas,  survivors  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have 
been  particularly  informed  of  his  history,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  it  in  general 
terms.  See  Dr.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  405— 41 3.) 
Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  36. 

*  Apparatus  Biblicns,  vol.  l  p.  239.  *  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Iib«  xx.  c  8.  §  10. 
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postor  (who  in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet) 
led  out  4000  from  Jerusalem^  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  as  rekted  by  Josephus.  They  were  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  FeluL^ 


§  2.   On  the  extreme  Corruption  of  the  Jewish  People^  both  in  Religion 
and  Morals,  at  the  Time  of  Chrisfs  Birth, 

The  preceding  chapters*  will  have  shown  that  the  political  state  of 
the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were  oppressed  and 
fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised  the  most  rigorous  autho- 
rity over  them,  in  many  instances  with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
extortion,  yet  they  were  in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration 
of  their  sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  high  priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were  subor- 
dinate as  before :  and  the  form  of  their  external  worship,  except  in 
a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible  change.  But,  whatever 
comforts  were  left  to  them  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  them  by  their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders, 
whom  Josephus  characterises  as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  pur- 
chased their  places  by  bribes  or  by  acts- of  iniquity,  and  maintained 
their  ill-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable 
crimes.  Nor  were  the  religious  creeds  of  these  men  more  pure : 
having  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and  animosity  of  party 
(though,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  they  would  sometimes  abimdcm 
them  to  pVomote  some  favourite  measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more 
intent  on  the  gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
subordmate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  corruption 
of  the  head ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  were 
become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest  degree;  while  the 
common  people,  instigated  by  examples  so  depraved,  rushed  head- 
long into  every  kind  of  iniquity,  and  by  their  incessant  seditions, 
robberies,  and  extortions,  armed  against  themselves  both  the  justice 
of  God  and  the  vengeance  of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  of  divine 
things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  that  pro- 
fligate wickedness  which  prevailed  amons  the  Jews  during  Chnst's 
ministry  upon  earth ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares 
the  people  to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt  X.  6.,  XV.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to  blind  guides, 
who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  themselves.'  (Matt.  xv.  14.;  John  ix.  39,  40.) 

*  Josephufl,  Ant.  Jad.lib.  xx.  c  8.  §6.;  De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  ii  c  13.  $  5.    Dr.  Lard]ier*« 
f '        Credibility,  part  L  book  ii.  ch.  viil    (Works,  toL  i  pp.  414 — 419.) 

'  See  particularly  pp.  121 — IS  I.  of  the  present  Tolume. 

*  Moshiem's  EccL  Hist,  book  i  part  i.  chiH>.  ii,  and  also  his  Ck>iiiiiieutarifit  on  Urn 
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More  parricularly,  in  the  New  Testaments  **  the  Jews  are  described 
as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  attached  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions  of  their  elders,  with  a  zeal  and 
fanaticism  approaching  to  madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation 
of  hypocrites,  assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before 
the  world,  at  the  comers  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a 
weak  and  credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed  and  venerated  by 
them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  heavenly-mindedness;  devoured 
with  ostentation  and  spiritual  pride;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk 
before  them  in  the  streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi 
was  going  to  distribute  his  alms ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
paraae  of  piety  and  charity,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most  unfeeling 
cruelty  and  oppression;  devouring  widows'  houses,  stripping  the 
helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their  property,  and  exposing 
them  to  all  the  rigoiu>8  of  hunger  and  nakedness ;  clamouring.  The 
temple  of  the  Lordl   The  temple  of  the  Lord!  m^ing  conscience  of 

Saying  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splen- 
our  and  priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling 
upon  the  first  duties  of  morality,  — justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — na 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  below  the 
regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists.  Their  great  men 
were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in  their  morals,  many  of  them 
Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in  practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists 
and  debauchees :  their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Jo- 
sephus  testifies^,  transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed  sea  and  land 
to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and,  when  they  had 
gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them,  by  their  immoral  lives 
and  scandalous  examples,  more  depraved  and  profligate  than  ever  they 
were  before  their  conversion.  The  Apostle  tells  them  that  by  reason 
of  their  notorious  vices  their  religion  was  1:)ecome  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  the  heal£en  nations.  The  name  of  God  is 
blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you!^  (Rom.  ii.  24.)  And  in 
his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  the  Jews  in  speculation^ 
indeed,  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in  practice  they  were  atheists ;  for 
in  their  lives  they  were  abominably  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the 
contemptuous  despisers  of  everjrthing  that  was  virtuous.  They  profess 
that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him,  being  abominable  and 

Afiairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  vol  i  introd.  chap,  ii 
Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  NoyI  Testamenti,  c  35.  De  sninma  Popnli  Judaici  cor- 
raptione,  tempore  Christ!,  pp.  471 — 473. 

■  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
people,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood*6  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(vol  ii.  pp.  58.  61.) 

*  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  historian,  **Thc7 
were  universally  corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately.  They  vied  which  should  enrpasfl 
each  other  in  impiety  against  God,  and  injustice  towards  men.**    Ibid. 

*  The  superstitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  heathens.  Credat 
Judaus  Apella.  Horat  Epictetus  mentions  and  exposes  their  greater  attachment  to  their 
ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality.  Dissertationes,  lib.  i.  p.  115.  edit  Upton.  See 
also  Josephus  contra  Apion.  p.  480.     Havercamp. 
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disobedient i  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.  (Titus  L  16.)  This 
testimony  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  people, 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus, 
who  has  given  us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and 
is  also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.'  The  circum- 
stance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  explicit  revela- 
tion from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their  minds,  miserably 
contracted  and  soured  them  with  all  the  bitterness  and  leaven  of 
theological  odium.  They  regarded  uncircumcised  heathens  with  so- 
vereign contempt',  and  believed  them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely 
because  they  were  bom  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
lived  strangers  to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat 
with  them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse  with  them. 
The  Apostle  comprises  their  national  character  in  a  few  words,  and 
it  is  a  just  one:  They  were  contrary  to  all  men^  (1  Thess.  iL  15.) 
The  supercilious  insolence  with  wluch  the  mean  and  selfish  notion 
of  their  being  the  only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God 
inflated  them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  very  striking  manner  charac- 
terised in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St.  Paul  to  them :  — 
Behold!  thou  art  called  a  Jewy  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy 
hoast  of  God:  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and  art  cor^fident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  dark-- 
ness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  tlie  law.  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  This 
passage  exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves  upon 
their  wisdom  and  superior  knowledge  of  religion,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  character  of  lights  and  guides,  and  instructors  of  the  whole 
world,  and  contemptuously  regarding  all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as 
babes,  and  as  fools. 

*  **  I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Jusephus,  "  declaring  my  opinion,  though  the  declaration 
fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  come  against 
these  wretches,  the  city  wonld  either  have  been  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  oveiwhelmed 
by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  hoaven,  as  Sodom  was:  for  that  generation  was  far 
more  enormously  wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  IkjU.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c 
13.  p.  1256.  **  These  things  they  suffered,"  says  Origen,  **as  being  the  most  abandoned  of 
men."    Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  62.    Cajitab.  1677. 

*  *•  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  fiiendly  intercourse  with  every  other 
nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  (Diod.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  Wes- 
seiing,  Amstel.  1746.)  *'  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Matt 
xviiL  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Gen- 
tiles wo  have  a  very  striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  them, 
telling  them  in  the  course  of  it,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assembly  was  in  confusion,  tore 
off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw  clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were 
transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage  and  madness.  **He  said  unto  me.  Depart, 
for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.  They  gave  him  audience,"  says  the 
sacred  historian,  '*  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  said,  Away  with 
such  a  feUow  from  the  earth;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."    (Acts  xxii.  21.^ 

'  This  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  expressed  almoet  in 
the  verv  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  Adversus  onmes  alios  hostile  odium."  Tacit,  Hist  lib.  ▼ 
§  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  edit.  Bipont. 
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"  Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that  when  our  Lord  was 
discoursing  to  them  concerning  their  pretensions  to  moral  liberty, 
and  representing  the  ignoble  and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin 
detains  its  votaries,  they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to 
the  present  condition  of  their  country :  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to  assert, 
that  they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  (John  viiL  33.) ;  though  every  child  must  know  the  history  of 
their  captivities,  must  know  that  Juda^  was  at  that  very  time  a  con- 
quered province,  had  been  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time 
had  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  Another  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which 
they  expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  truth.  Exce))t  they  saw 
signs  arid  wonders  they  would  not  believe  !  (John  iv.  48.)  If  a  doctrine 
proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed  by  some  visible  dis- 
plays of  preternatural  power,  some  striking  phenomena,  the  clear  and 
indubitable  evidences  of  an  immediate  divine  interposition,  they 
v7ould  reject  it.  In  ancient  times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this 
I)eople  had  been  favoured  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from 
heaven :  a  cloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  display 
of  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  glory  of  God  had  re- 
peatedly filled  their  temple.  Habituated  as  their  understandings  had 
been,  for  many  ages,  to  receive  as  truth  only  what  should  be  attested 
and  ratified  by  signs  from  heaven,  and  by  some  grand  and  striking 
phenomena  in  the  sky,  it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as 
they  had  been  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give 
them  some  sign  from  heaven  (Matt  xvL  1  ),  to  exhibit  before  them 
some  amazing  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince  them  of 
the  dignity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  The  Jews,  says  St.  Paul, 
require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i,  22.);  it  was  that  species  of  evidence  to 
which  their  nation  had  been  accustomed.  Thus  we  read  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  came  to  John,  desiring  him  that  he  would 
show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came 
and  said  to  Jesus,  Wliat  sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou 
dost  these  things  f  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  I  (John  ii.  18,  19.)  What 
kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  and  what  sort  of  pre- 
ternatural prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  display  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate his  divine  mission  to  them,  appears  from  the  following  passages: 
They  said,  therefore,  unto  him.  What  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  we 
may  see  and  believe  thee  f  What  dost  thou  work  f  Our  fathers  did 
eat  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  written,  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven  I  (Jphn  vi.  30,31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  only  ns  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some  signal 
and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their  cherishing  the 
vanity  and  presumf)tion  that  heaven  would  lavish  its  miraculous  signs 
whenever  they  called  for  them,  constitute  a  striking  and  very  fis- 
tinguishing  feature  in  the  national  character  of  this  people.** 
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So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish  people^  that 
multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  constrained  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  country :  hence,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the  Roman  empire  in  which  they 
were  not  to  be  found,  either  serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were 
maintained,  in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and 
violence,  by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour  * ;  though,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and 
manners,  they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and  were  not 
unfrequently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoyance,  from  the 
jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace. 
Many  of  tiiem,  in  consequence  of  their  long  residence  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  fell  into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make 
their  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of 
some  of  the  different  systems  of  heathen  discipline :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  instrumental  in 
causing  them  to  forsake  the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  Although 
the  knowledge  which  the  Gentiles  thus  acquired  from  the  Jews 
respecting  the  only  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, was,  doubtiess,  both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many 
of  them  the  more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and 
exhortations  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  explod- 
ing the  worship  of  false  deities,  and  recalling  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosheim  observes,  with  equal  truth 
and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most  singularly  and  wisely  directed 
by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing  Providence :  to  the  end  that 
this  people,  who  were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and 
of  the  Imowledge  of  the  one  supreme  God,  being  spreadf  abroad 
through  the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  display  of  divine  truth  which 
was  to  shine  upon  tiie  world  from  the  ministry  and  Gospel  of  the 
SonofGod.* 

*  In  proof  of  this  observation,  Mosheim  refers  to  Jaoobi  Gronovii  Decreta  Romana  et 
Asiatica  pro  JucUeis  ad  ctdtum  divinum  per  Asm  Minoris  nrbes  secure  obeundam.  Ladg. 
Bat.  1712.  Sto.  See  also  Dr.  Lardncr's  Credibility,  part  i  book  i  ch.  S.  (Works,  toL  i 
pp.  164 — 201.),  where  numerous  valuable  testimonies  are  adduced. 

'  Hoshiem's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  EccL  Hist  vol  i.  p.  52.  edit.  1806.  Besides 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Jewish  sects,  &c.  are  largelv  discussed 
by  Prideaux,  Connection,  book  v.  vol  ii.  pp.  335—868.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebneonun, 
pp.  276.  et  seq.  Ikenius,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33 — 42.  Schachtii  Dictata  in  Ikeniuin,  pp.  241. 
et  seq.  Dr.  Macknight*s  Harmony,  vol.  i.  disc.  1.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  225 — 243.  Dr.  I^dner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  L  ch.  4.  Lcnsden's  Fhilolo^^ 
HebrsM>-Mi2Ltus,  pp.  138  - 170  •  Baddei  Ui^  Fhilosophis  Hebrteorum,  pp.  86.  el  seq. 
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Pabt  IV. 

DOMESTIC  AHTIQUITIES  OV  THB  JEWS,  ASD  OV  OTHER  NATIONS 
INCIDENTALLY  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCBIPTURE8. 


^^^W^X^»M» 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  As  men,  in  the  primitiye  condition  of  society,  were  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to  build  themselves 
houses ;  they  abode,  therefore,  necessarily  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
It  is  probable  that  when  mankind  began  to  multiply  on  the  earth, 
they  dwelt  in  Caves,  many  of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both 
capacious  and  dry,  and  still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wandering 
shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Thus  Lot  and  hb  daughters  abode  in  a 
cave,  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Numerous 
sepulchral  caverns  in  the  vicinity  of  Jenisalem  are  to  iJiis  day  occu- 
pied by  living  tenants.'  Ancient  historians^  contain  many  notices  of 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves,  and  modem  travellers  have  met 
wiw  them  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  East* 

The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zamzummim,  and  the 
Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have  resided  in  caves. 

IL  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  Tents,  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of  these  is 
ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  therefore  termed  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.  (Gen.  iv.  20.)  The  patriarchs  pitched 
their  tents  where  they  pleased,  and  it  should  seem  under  the  shade  of 
trees  whenever  this  was  practicable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was 
pitched  under  a  tree  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  ^Gen.  xviiu  4.),  and 
Deborah  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm-tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  to  this  day, 
it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and  among  their 

*  Mr.  Addison,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1835,  states  that  all  the  rocks  around  that 
dtj  are  excavated  into  caTcms  and  chambers,  forming  one  vast  ancient  cemetery ; 
which,  having  long  since  been  dispossessed  of  the  bones  of  their  former  occupants,  and 
left  open  and  neglected,  are  now  considered  fit  and  comfortable  habitations  for  the  living, 
being  tenanted  hy  various  poor  families,  who,  having  no  other  place  of  residence,  remain 
among  the  graves^  and  lodge  in  the  monuments,  (Jbsl  Ixv.  4. )  Addison's  Journey  southward 
from  Damascus,  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  1839,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  6,  6. 

»  Uerodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  74.  Diod.  Sic  lib.  iil  c.  81.  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  v.  c.  ft.  Jo- 
scphus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  4.  §  1. 

•  The  inhabitanU  of  Anab,  a  town  on  the  cast  of  the  river  Jordan  (lat.  82.  long.  35  E  X 
oil  live  in  grottoes  or  caves  excavated  in  the  rock.     Buckingham's  Travek  among  the 

'  V^b  Tribes,  p.  61. 
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buildings  trees,  which  grow  both  high  and  broad,  and  afford  a  cooling 
and  ren*eshing  shade.  It  appears  from  1  Kings  iv.  25.,  that  this 
practice  anciently  obtained  in  Judaea,  and  that  vines  and  fig-trees 
were  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two 
great  articles  of  food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their 
vines  would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emirs  and 
sovereigns  of  the  East  are  both  large  and  magnificent,  and  furnished 
with  costly  hangings.  Those  of  the  Turcomans  are  said  to  be  black ' ; 
and  those  of  the  Turks  green :  but,  according  to  D' Arvieux,  Dr. 
Shaw,  Volney,  and  other  modem  travellers,  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  universally  blax:k  *,  or  of  a  very  dusky 
brawn.  To  these  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  compares  herself  (L  5.) 
—  /  am  black  (or,  tawney)  as  the  tents  of  Kedar^  but  comely^  or 
beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a 
pastoral  life  frequently  sit  fas  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent-door  in  the 
neat  of  the  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some  with  one  pillar,  others 
with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or  carpet,  occasionally  let  down 
from  each  of  these  divisions,  converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate 
apartments.  These  tent«  are  kept  firm  and  steady,  by  bracing  or 
stretching  down  their  eaves  with  cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins, 
well  pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet :  one  of 
these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does  to  the  hammer, 
which  Jael  used  in  fastening  the  temples  of  Sisera  to  the  ground. 
rJudg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings  the  Arabian  shepherds  and  their 
families  repose  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet 
beneath  them.  Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them  a  portion 
of  the  tent  to  themselves  separated  by  a  curtain.'    The  more  opulent 

1  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .^^gean,  toL  i.  p.  192. 

*  From  Hit,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Hillah,  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, *'  the  black  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  formed  of  strong  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair  and  wool 
mixed,  supported  by  low  poles,  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  habitation  met  with."  (Capu 
Chesney*s  Reports  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  p.  8.  London,  1883,  folio.)  The 
Blyants,  a  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs,  have  black  tents.  (Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 

■  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  L  pp.  398, 399.  The  description  given  by  the  intelligent  traveller 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheik  of  Barak,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Tur- 
comans, wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  tent  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  ^  The  tent  occupied  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
small  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awning  being  drawn  out  by  cords 
fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground.  Each  of  these  poles  giving  a  pointed  form  to  the  part  of 
the  awning,  which  it  supported,  the  outside  looked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or 
small  Chinese  spires.  Tha  half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having 
two  rows  of  poles  clear,  and  the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which  was 
the  apartment  for  females,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of  matting."  . . .  "When 
the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day."  (Gen.  xviii.  1 — 10.)  *•*  And  when 
he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himsclif  towards  the 
ground...  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  he  took  butter, 
and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  thtm^ 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat*  When  inquiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied, 
*  Behold  she  is  in  the  tent*  And  when  it  was  promised  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  •  And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  hehind  him.* The  form  of 

Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  exactly  like  the  one  in  which  we 
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Arabs,  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  themselves,  and 
another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their  servants ;  in  like 
manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to  Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.) 
When  travelling,  they  were  careful  to  pitch  their  tents  near  some 
river,  fountain,  or  welL  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.,  xxx.  21.)  In  countries 
subject  to  violent  tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable 
tent  is  a  necessarv  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence 
and  shelter.     To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  allude,  (iv.  6.)* 

III.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi« 
tations :  those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of 
mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies^;  which  material  is 
but  ill  calculated  to  resist  tihie  effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  that 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine.'  Oiur  Lord  alludes  to 
this  circumstance  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt. 
viL  26,  27.)  The  houses  in  Hebron  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun  and  by  exposure  to  the  air :  and  as  the  houses  in  the  East  have 
no  sloping  roofs,  after  long-continued  rain  they  become  softened,  and 
timible  down.^  In  the  East  Indies  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  thieves  to  dig  or  break  through  the  mud  walls,  while  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them.* 
To  similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where  thieves  break 
THROUGH  and  steal  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  Job  also  seems  to  refer  to 
the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes  and  chinks  of  these  walls 
serpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt, 
it  appears  from  Exod.  v.  7.,  that  straw  anciently  entered  into  Uie 
composition  of  bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it 
was  used  (as  with  us)  merely  for  burning  them ;  but  this  notion  is 
unfounded.     The  Egyptian  bricks  (as  they  still  are)*  were  a  mixture 

sit:  for  in  both  there  was  a  shaded  open  fVont  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  daj, 
and  yet  be  seen  from  afiur  off ;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when 
he  stated  her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  behind  this,  wherein  she  prepared  the 
meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  prophetic  declaration."  Travels 
in  Mesopotamia,  toI.  i.  pp.  80.  33,  34. 

'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Farean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  353 — 856.  Bnming,  Antiq. 
Hebr.  p.  273.    Jahn  et  Ackcrmann,  Archoeol  Biblica,  §§  26 — 31. 

'  In  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  honses  are  constmctcd  with  this  frail  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Davy*s  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  256.  See  also  Harmer's  Obser- 
Taiions,  toI  i.  pp.  265.  285.  The  houses  at  Mousul  **  are  mostly  constructed  of  small 
unhewn  stones,  cemented  by  mortar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some  are  built 
of  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks."    Buclungham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol  ii.  p.  28. 

*  See  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  i  p.  250.} 
Bclzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p  299.;  Ward's  View  of  ihe  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos, 
ToL  ii.  p.  335. ;  and  Roberts's  Oriental  Blustrations,  p.  538. 

*  Rabbi  Schwartz's  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  319. 

*  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  325.  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations, 
pp.  284,  285. 

*  In  Egypt  **  unbumed  bricks  are  mostly  used :  and,  in  order  to  give  the  clay  more 
tenacity,  a  large  proportion  of  chopped  straw  is  worked  into  it  in  the  pit,  without  which, 
or  something  for  a  substitute,  as  coarse  dry  grass  or  'stubble,'  the  bricks  would  crumble 
to  pieces  in  handling,  afker  being  dried  in  the  sun."  (Letters  from  the  Old  World, 
by  a  Lady  of  New  York,  vol.  i  p.  162.  New  York,  1840.)  The  Rev.  W.  Jowett.  in 
his  Travels  through  Egypt,  states,  that  in  one  place  he  saw  **  the  people  making  bricks 
with  straw  cut  into  sms3l  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  when  villages  built  of  these  bricks  fiUl  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
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of  clay  and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  together,  and  afler«> 
wards  baked  in  the  sun,  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  they 
used  straw  to  bind  their  bricks.'  The  straw  still  preserves  its 
original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks  were  never  burnt  in 
stacks  or  kilns.'  Bricks  were  made  in  Egypt  under  the  direction  of 
the  king,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  as  appears  from  the  impres* 
sions  found  on  many  of  them.'  Part  of  the  bricks  of  the  celebrated 
tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Belus,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,)  were  made  of 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest 
stone.^  Among  the  ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
are  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud;  and 
similarly  constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  village  of  Karagoosh,  near  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia.^  At  this  day 
the  town  of  Busheher  (or  Bushire),  like  most  of  the  towns  in  Persia, 
IS  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud.^  There  is  an  allusion  to  this 
mode  of  building  in  Nahum  iiL  14. 

At  first  houses  were  small ;  afterwards  they  were  larger,  especially 
in  extensive  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The  art  of  multiplying 
stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
construction  of  Nodi's  ark  and  the  tower  of  BabeL     The  houses  in 

roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  oflTensire  to  the  eyes  in  a  high 
wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israelites  used  to  be,  making  bridu 
with  straw;  and  for  a  similar  purpose — to  build  extensive  granaries  for  the  bashaw; 
treasure  cities  for  Pharaoh."  £xod.  i.  11.    (Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  167.) 

*  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangey.) 

'  Shaw*s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  Researches  in  Egypt,  found  similar 
bricks  in  an  ancient,  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  has  engraved 
among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c  Plate  xliy.  No. 
2.  In  and  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  of  straw  and  clay.  (Travels,  vol.  I  pp.  185.  259  )  They 
are  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  .Wm.  Jowett,  as  Uiey  appeared  in  February,  1819. — 
Speaking  of  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  he  says, — "  These 
magnificent  edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  exhibit  no  less  the 
meanness  of  the  present.  This  temple,  built  of  massive  stone,  with  a  portico  of  twenty- 
four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  and  painted  with  beautiful  colours, 
the  brightness  of  which  in  many  parts  remains  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dustj 
earth.  Village  after  village,  built  ofttnburnt  bricks  crumbling  into  mins,  and  giving  place 
to  new  habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  summit 
of  the  temple;  and  fragments  of  the  walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear,  even  on  the  roof  of 
the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the  towns  built  in  this  manner,  npon  the 
ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former  habitations.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah 
XXX.  18.  literally  applies  to  Egypt,  in  the  very  meanest  sense  —  The  city  shall  btlntHded 
vpon  her  own  heap ;  and  the  expression  in  Job.  xy.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of 
the^e  deserted  hovels — He  dwdlelh  in  desolate  cities,  and  in  houses  which  no  nuin  inheibiie^ 
which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19.;  where 
the  perishing  generations  of  men  are  fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials 
built  upon  the  heap  of  similar  dwelling-places,  now  reduced  (o  rubbish  —  How  nutch  lexs 
in  them  theU  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust  I "  (Jowett's  Researches 
in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.) 

'  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (First  Series), 
ToL  it  p.  97.  *'It  is  worthy  of  remark,**  he  adds,  **  that  more  bridis  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  IIL"  (whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus)  ^  have  been  discovered,  than  of  any  other  period ;  owing  to  the  many  prisoners 
of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by  him,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives."  Ibid.  pp. 
98^100. 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  &c  voL  u.  pp.  329,  330. 
»  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  ii.  p.  71. 

*  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  part  i  p.  6.    Loud.  1825.  folio. 
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Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus  ^  were  three  and  four  stories  high ; 
and  those  in  Thebes  or  Diospolis^,  in  Egypt,  were  four  or  five  stories. 
In  Palestine  they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua ; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Palestine, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  were  built  according  to  the 
rules  of  Grecian^  architecture.* 

The  timber  employed  in  building  was  the  wood  of  the  sycamore, 
the  palm  tree,  which  served  principally  for  pillars  and  beams,  the  fir 
and  olive  tree ;  but  the  most  precious  and  costly  was  the  wood  of  the 
cedar,  which  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  most  beautiful 
edifices.  The  box  1185^)3  (thasAodr),  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix.  13.  and 
so  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  and  Chaldee  versions  as  well  as  in  our 
translation,  is  in  the  Syriac  version  and  also  by  some  Hebrew  inter- 
preters rendered  Sherbin,  that  is,  a  species  of  cedar  distinguished  by 
the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  upward  direction  of  its  branches.^ 
The  very  precious  wood  brought  in  the  time  of  Solomon  from  Ophir, 
called  almug 'trees y  and  which  was  employed  for  the  ornaments  of  his 
palace  and  of  the  temple,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  what  Euro- 
peans now  call  Brasil-wood.  It  grew  in  India  and  Nigritia.  But 
modem  interpreters,  with  more  probability,  understand  by  it  the  red 
sandal  wood  (^Ptei'ocarptts  santalioms  Linn.),  which  grows  in  China 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  which  is  still  used  in  India  and 
Persia  for  costly  instruments  and  utensils.^  The  ivory  palaces  men- 
tioned in  Psal.  xlv.  8.,  and  the  ivory  house  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii. 
39.),  were  probably  cabinets  ornamented  with  ivorv,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  house  or  palace ;  just  as  the  silver  temples  of  Diana,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  24.,  were  shrines  in  the  form  of  her  temple  at  Ephesus ; 
and  as.  we  now  have  models  of  Chinese  pagodas  or  temples. 

Of  all  modem  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw,  from  whose  ac- 
count the  following  particulars  are  derived,  which  admirably  elucidate 
several  interesting  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

"  The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 
are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If 
from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  principal  houses,  we  shall  first 
pass  through  a  porch  •  or  gateway,  with  benches  on  each  side,  where 
the  master  of  the  family  receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few 
persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are  received 
into  the  court,  which,  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or  such  proper  materials,  as 

>  Herodot.  lib.  i  c.  180.  *  DiocL  Sic.  lib.  i  c  45. 

'  Jahn  ct  Ackermann,  Arcbseol.  Bibl.  §  33. 

•  Gcseniai*8  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Robinson,  p.  lO.W.    New  York,  1836.  8vo. 

•  Ibid.  p.  65. 

•  In  Bengal,  terrants  and  others  generally  sleep  in  the  verandah  or  porch,  in  front  of 
their  master's  honse.  (Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  323.)  The  Arab 
servants  in  iferpt  do  the  same.  (Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  55.) 
Ill  this  way  Uriah  dept  at  the  door  of  the  kimfe  hvuse,  with  aU  the  tervantt  of  his  hrcL  (3 
8am.  xi.  9.) 
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will  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common  sewers."     This  court  corre- 
sponded to  the  cava  (Bdium  or  impluvium  of  the  Romans ;  the  use  of 
which  was  to  give  light  to  the  windows  and  cany  off  die  rain.  "  When 
much  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  die  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  chambers.    The 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which  is.  strewed  accord- 
ingly with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more  commodious  entertainment 
The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  roof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  in  the  street,  but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to 
the  court ;  sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court     This  court 
is  now  called  in  Arabic  el  woost,  or  the  middle  of  the  house,  literally 
answering  to  the  to  fidaov  of  St  Luke  (v.  19.)     In  this  area  our 
Saviour  probably  taught     In  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  the  court  is  commonly 
sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather  by  a  vellum 
umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of 
the  parallel  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  imfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or 
to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression  of  spread^ 
ing  out  tlu  heavens  like  a  veil  or  curtain.^  (PsaL  civ.  2.     See  also 
Isaiah  xl.  22.)*     The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satisfactorily 
explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of  the  paralytic  into 
the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  he  might  heal  him.  (Mark 
ii.  4. ;    Luke  v.   19.)      The  paralytic  was    carried  by  some  of  his 
neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd  by  the  gateway  and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  hj 
conveying  him  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces ;  and  there, 
after  diey  had  drawn  away  the  (rreytjv  or  awning,  they  let  him  down 
along  the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening  or  impluvium  into  the 
midst  of  the  court  be/ore  Jesus.     Xrevrj,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  may  with 
propriety  denote  no  less  than  tatlilo  (the  corresponding  word  in  the 
Syriac  version),  any  kind  of  covering ;  and,  consequently,  airooTi^ 
ya^siv  may  signify  the  removal  of  such  a  covering.     ^E^opv^apres  is 
in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  rendered  patefacientes,  as  if  further 
explanatory  of  airsfrriyaaav.     The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is 
connected  with  Kpa^^arov^  and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for 
the  cords  to  pass  through.     That  neither  airs<rriyaaav  nor  i^v^avre? 
imply  any  force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  appears  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  St  Luke ;  where,  though  Sta  t&p  tcspafjuop  KoOriKav 
auToVj  per  tegulas  demiserunt  illum^  is  rendered  by  our  translators, 
theg  let  him  doton  through  the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  been  previously 
broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  tlieg  let  him  down  over,  along  the 
side,  or  bg  the  wag  of  the  roof,  as  in  Acts  ix.  25.,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33., 
where  the  like  pliraseology  is  observed  as  in  St  Luke :  Sia  is  ren- 
dered in  both  places  bg,  that  is,  along  the  side,  or  bg  the  wag  of  the 
wall     'EfopiJfain-w  may  express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any 
obstacle,  such  as  the  awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be 

>  Br.  Sbaw*8  Travels  in  Barbaiy,  &c  vol.  L  pp.  374 — 376.  Sva  edition. 
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Alt 


in  their  way.     Kepdfioi  was  first  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles^  but  after- 
wards came  to  signify  any  kind  of  roof.^ 


A,  A,  the  street 

B,  the  outer  porch. 

C  O,  C,  the  gallery. 

D,  the  porch  at  the 
entrance  into  the 
main  building. 


The  preceding  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern  house. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the  porch, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking  to  the  people, 
when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came  to  the  front  gate  or 
porch,  B.  Finding  the  court  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  carry 
him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus,  they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the 
porch  to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round 
to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  re- 
moving the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic  was  brought 
in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.' 

"  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  as  the 
cava  (Bdium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or  colonnade,  over 
which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories  (and  they  sometimes 
have  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  cloister,  having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  lat- 


*  Dr.  8haw*8  Travels  in  Barbarj,  &c.  toL  i  pp.  382 — 384.  Yalp/'s  Gr.  Test  on 
Mark  il  4.  **  If  the  circomstances  related  hy  the  evangelist  had  happened  in  India, 
nothing  conld  be  easier  than  the  mode  of  letting  down  the  paraljtic  A  plank  or  two  might 
be  stalled  from  the  top  balcony  or  veranda  in  the  back  court,  where  the  congregation  was 
probably  assembled,  and  the  man  [be]  let  down  in  his  hammock.**  Callaway's  Oriental 
Observations,  p.  71. 

*  Mr.  Hartley  has  dissented  from  the  interpretation  above  given  by  Dr.  Shaw.  **  When 
I  lived  in  .£gma "  (he  relates),  **  I  used  to  look  up  not  nnfreqnently  above  my  head, 
and  contempkte  the  facility  with  which  the  whole  transaction  might  take  place.  The 
roof  was  constructed  in  this  manner: — A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  placed 
upon  the  rafters.  On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed ;  upon  the  heather 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  what  difficulty  could 
there  be  in  removing,  first  the  earth,  then  the  heather,  next  the  reeds?  Nor  would  tho 
difficulty  be  increased,  if  the  earth  had  a  pavement  of  tiling  («c«pa/Avy)  laid  u|X)n  it. 
No  ioconvenicnce  could  result  to  the  persons  in  the  house  from  the  removal  of  the  tiles 
and  earth:  for  the  heather  and  reeds  would  intercept  any  thing  which  might  otherwise 
fall  clown,  and  would  be  removed  last  of  alL"    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  240.) 

VOL.  Ill,  B  )B 
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ticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  from 
it  into  the  court.  From  the  doiaters  and  g^eries  we  are  conducted 
into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same  length  as  the  court,  but 
seldom  or  never  communicating  with  one  another.  One  of  them  fre- 
quently serves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his 
married  children  to  live  with  him ;  or  when  several  persons  join  in 
the  rent  of  the  same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Europe, 
are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious  distemper. 
In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask 
hangings,  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours.  (Esth.  i.  6.) 
suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.'  But  the  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned 
with  the  most  ingenious  wreatlungs  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret- 
work. The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully 
painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxii.  14.)  exclaims  against  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with 
cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use 
of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at  length),  they  always 
cover  and  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a 
range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets : 
and  for  their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses;  indulgences 
which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretching  themselves  upon  couches, 
and  bi/  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  the  armholes,  as  we  have  it  expressed 
in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  there 
is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with 
a  balustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds ;  a  situation  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  which  may  likewise  illustrate  the  circum- 
stance of  Hezekiah's  turning  his  face  when  he  prayed  towards  the  wall, 
i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kings  xx.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his 
devotion  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The 
like  is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon 
a  religious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the 
anguish  he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court 

'  Similar  costlj  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state  tent  of 
Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant  i.  ft. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  would  form  a 
staking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  The  state  tents  of  modem 
onental  sovereigins,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  superb:  of  this  gorgeous  splendour,  Mr. 
Uarmer  has  given  some  instances  firom  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  layman.  The  tent  of 
the  Grand  Seignior  was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  one, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  lined  within  with  violet-coloured 
satin,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  flowers,  &c  formed  entirely  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones.    ( Uarmer  on  SoL  Song,  p.  186.) 
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When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  afterwards  continued 
through  one  corner  or  other  of  the  gallery  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door  that  is  constantly  kept  shut 
to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  the  terrace,  and 
thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns 
below  the  court.  This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these 
countries,  is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed 
at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost,  which 
is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the 
lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  same  fashion  in  the 
threshold."*  Anciently  it  was  the  custom  to  secure  the  door  of  a 
house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt,  which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little 
button  or  pin :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole, 
through  which  any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and 
remove  the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  alludes  in  Cant  v.  4. ' 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  language  it  has  ob- 
tainea  the  name  of  the  terrace,^  This  is  usually  surrounded  by  two 
walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly 
makes  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so 
low  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  may  be 
called  the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  what  we  render  the  battlements 
in  Deut.  xxii.  8.  Instead  of  this  parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are 
guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work. 
Over  such  a  lattice  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelessly 
leaning  when  he  fell  down  into  the  court  below.  For  upon  those 
terraces  several  offices  of  the  family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying 
of  linen  and  flax  (Josh.  ii.  6.),  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where 
likewise  they  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions."*  At  Tiberias, 
we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made  of  wicker- work 
and  sometimes  of  green  branches;  which  mode  of  constructing  booths 
seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people 
went/orthf  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made 
themselves  booths ^  every  one  upon  the  top  of  his  house.  (Neh.  viii.  16.)* 
*'  As  these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon,  not 
to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  tihey  are  made, 
they  wiU  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  I  pp.  374—379. 

*  Bp.  Percy's  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  76. 

*  On  these  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep  in  the  open  air  daring  the  hot  sea- 
son. See  instances,  illastrating  Tarioos  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Travels  of  Ali 
Bey,  vol  ii.  p.  293.  Mr,  Kinncir's  Travels  in  Armenia,  &c.  p.  184.  Mr.  Moricr's  Second 
Joamey  in  Persia,  p.  280.,  where  a  wood-cut  is  given  explanatory  of  this  practice ;  and 
Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p.  323 

*  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-top  (1  Sam.  ix.  25.); 
David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king^s  house  (2  Sam.  xl  2.);  and  Peter  went  up  upott 
the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.) 

»  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  314. 
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thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may  illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
comparison  of  the  Assyrians  to  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  27.)  When  any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground, 
one  may  pass  along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the 
other,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.'' '  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Palestine  these  terraces  are  composed  of  earthy 
spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  rolled  hard  and  flat.  On 
the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is  kept,  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  and  flattening  this  layer  of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  penetrating ;  but  upon  this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass 
and  weeds  grow  freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  an- 
ciently constructed  in  that  country:  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the 
Psalmist  alludes  as  useless  and  bad — 2^^  them  be  as  Vie  grass  upon 
the  house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  grotoeth  up,  fPsal.  cxxix.  6.) 
These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  afibrd  opportunities  to  speak  to 
many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court-yard  below :  this 
circmnstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  conmiand  to 
his  apostles.  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops.  (Matt.  X.  27.)'  On  these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt 
^Jer.  xix.  13.,  xxxiL  29.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped. 
(Zeph.  i.  5.) 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  are 
beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens,  whither  the 
opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  In  all  probability, 
the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos 
(iii.  15.),  were  of  this  description;  though  these  have  been  supposed 
to  mean  different  apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to 
a  northern  and  the  other  tx>  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Hidvali,  in  May,  1818, 
he  relates  that  the  house  in  which  he  abode  gave  him  a  correct  idea 
of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft,  while  Paul 
was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx.  6 — 12.)  "  According  to  our  idea 
of  houses,"  he  remarks,  "  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the 
upper  loft  is  very  far  from  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circum- 
stance of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from  the  unchanging  cha- 
racter of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  built, 
will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke. 

"  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor  entirely 
used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
rich  country  for  many  miles  round:  this  space,  so  far  from  being 
habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean  footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of 

»  This  U  particularly  the  case  at  Aleppa  (Irby*8  aod  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  23S. 
Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  I  pp.  380,  381.)  Also  in  the  dwrellings  of  the  Druses  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  near  Beyroot.  (Paxton*s  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Mr.  Lane  has  given 
a  descriptioD  of  a  modern  Egyptian  house,  which  corresponds  in  all  material  points  with 
that  above  ^iven.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  i  pp.  7.  &c 
London,  1836.  8 vo.  '^'^ 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Bescarchcs  in  Syria,  &c  pp.  89.  95. 
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the  staircase.     On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a 
bumble  suit  of  rooms,  not  very  high:  these  are  occupied  by  the 
family,  for  their  daily  use.     It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all  their  ex- 
pense is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  appointed  my  lodging : 
beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  divan,  display  the 
respect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise, 
their  splendour,  being  at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the 
poor  Greeks,  with  more  retirement  and  less  diance  of  molestation 
from  the  intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received  in 
ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.     The  room  is  both  higher  and  also 
larger  than  those  below:  it  has  two  projecting  windows;  and  the 
whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  considerably  overhang  the 
street    In  such  an  upper  room — secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious 
—  Paul  was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.     The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,   with  mats  or  cushions,   encurcles   the  interior  of  each 
projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked  that,  when  company   is 
numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions  behind  the  company 
seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet 
upon  the  seat  of  the  divan,  are  stting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
row.     Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open 
window ;  and,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out 
from  the  third  loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain, 
from  such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.     Thither  St  Paul  went  down, 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Eutychus  alive. 
It  is  noted  that  there  were  many  lights  in  the  tipper  chamber.  The  very 
great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood  would  enable  them  to  afford 
many  lamps :  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would  cause  the 
drowsiness  of  Eutychus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  like- 
wise, of  the  windows  being  open."  * 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
preparation  of  food ;  but  kitchens  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xlvL  23,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  ground.'  Chimneys,  such  as  are  in  use  among  us,  were  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke, 
therefore,  escaped  through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which 
in  our  version  of  Hos.  xiii.  3.  are  rendered  by  the  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.* 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house,  and  entered 
into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing,  and  to  perform 
some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. The  dedication  of  a  newly-built  house  was  a  ground  of  exemp- 
tion from  military  service.  (Deut  xx.  5.)  The  xxxth  Psalm,  aa 
appears  from  the  title,  was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  house  of  David;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among 
the  ancient  Komans.'     In  Deut  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Besearcbes  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  66,  67. 
*  Fareau,  Antiqaitas  Hebraica,  p.  363.  *  Bruning,  Anti^.  Hebr.  p.  309t« 
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to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis  understands  not 
as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhortation,  to  inscribe  his 
laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses.  "  In  Syria  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day  to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  consisting  of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  best 
poets.  Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  child,  such 
measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but,  if  we  would  enter  into 
the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  age  when  the 
book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent 
people."* 

iV.  The  FuBNiTUBE  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of 
but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  The 
interior  of  the  more  common  and  iiseful  apartments  was  furnished 
with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square  heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the 
head  so  as  to  ndake  them  cramp-irons.  In  modem  Palestine,  the 
plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still 
soft,  to  suspend  such  domestic  articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting 
altogether  of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the 
hammer.^  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra  ix.  8.  and  Isa. 
xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their  kitchen  utensils  or  other 
articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same 
articles,  on  which  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads, 
while  their  upper  garment  served  them  for  a  covering.'  (Exod.  xxii. 
26,  27. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's 
conmianding  the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house. 
(Matt  ix.  6.)^  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the  East  still 
have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans  and  sofas,  on  which  they  sai}y 
lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  They  have  also 
a  great  variety  of  pillows  and  bolsters  with  which  tiiey  support  them- 
selves when  they  wish  to  take  their  ease.     There  is  an  allusion  to 

'  Michaeli8*8  Commentaries,  vol.  lU.  pp.  871,  372.  In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians wrote  the  owner's  name,  and  also  a  lacky  sentence,  over  the  entrance  of  the  boose; 
and  Arom  these  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Jews  derived  the  custom  of 
dedicating  their  houses.    Manners,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egjptians,  voL  ii  p.  124. 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  voL  ii  p.  IIS.  3d  edit 
'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  lii.  2. 

*  **  A  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  the  East ;  and  their 
rolling  np  the  one  in  the  other  has  often  struck  me  as  illustrating  the  command  to 
rw«,  iakt  up  tfy  bed  and  walk,  (Luke  v.  19.;  Mark  ii.  4.  11.)  In  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter  said 
to  .£neas,  Arist  and  spread  thy  bed  ybr  thftelf,  David*s  bed>(l  Sam.  xix.  15.)  was  pro- 
bably the  duan  **  (divan)  **  or  raised  bench  with  two  quilts,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a 
mattress,  and  the  other  as  a  covering.  It  was  probably  not  unlike  a  sailor's  hammock, 
laid  on  the  floor  or  bench.**    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  21. 

*  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  xiiL  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the  oriental  mode 
of  sitting  —  For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  Sty  skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heeis  made 
bare,  ♦*  I  have  often  been  struck,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  •*  with  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
man  sits;  for  example,  when  I  visited  the  bashaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet :  they  were  entirely 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  dignified.  To  see  his  feet 
his  skirts  must  have  been  discovered:  still  more  so,  in  order  to  see  die  heels,  which  often 
serve  as  the  actual  scat  of  an  Oriental"  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; p.  169. 
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them  in  Ezek.  xiiL  18.^  in  which  verse  the  mai^nal  renderings  elbows, 
is  preferable  to  that  in  the  text.  In  later  times  their  couches  were 
splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4.),  which  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  east,  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed. 
(Prov.  vii,  16,  17.)*  On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish 
state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  sit  at  table.  Gen.  xliii.  33.)  they  universally  reclined,  when  taking 
their  meals  (Amos  vi.  4. ;  Luke  viL  36 — 38.^ ;  resting  on  their  side 
with  their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  tneir  feet  were  accessible 
to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram :  — 


A  c. 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  o,  the  couches  on  which  the 
guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  servants  to  enter  and 
supply  the  guests.  When  leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  each  person's 
head  was  brought  nearly  in  contact  with  the  breast  of  his  neighbour ; 
the  feet  being  stretched  out  backward  on  the  couch.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
John  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  (John  xiii.  23.),  and  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  and  also 
the  expression  of  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
xvi.  22.):  that  is,  he  was  plac^  next  to  Abraham  at  the  splendid 
banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the  Jews  represented  the  happy 
state  of  the  pious  after  death.' 

Anciently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  east- 
em  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  uspended  over  the  openings 
in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  affording 
air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  the  sun.  Of  this  description  were 
the  costly  hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esther 
i.  6. ;  which  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus 
Curtius  of  their  superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

'  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archasologia  Biblica,  §  40. 
•  Eobiiwon's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  KoKwos. 
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Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the  more 
ancient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.     The  principal  were  a  hand- 
mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  com,  a  kneading-trough,  and  an 
oven.     The  Hand-mill  resembled  the  querns,  which,  in  early  times, 
were  in  general  use  in  this  country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be 
used  in  some  of  the  more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  the  East.     So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.) 
The  hand-mills  of  the  wandering  Arabs   "  are  simply  two  circular 
flat  stones,  generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper 
turning  loosely  on  a  wooden  pivot,  and  moved  quickly  round  by  a 
wooden  handle.     The  grain  is  poured  through  the  hole  of  the  pivot, 
jsmd  the  flour  is  collected  in  a  cloth  spread  under  the  milL" '     They 
are  now,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.),  always  worked 
by  the  women,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare  ground.     Hence, 
in  Isaiah  (xlvii.  1,2.)  the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  told  to  sit  in  the 
dust  and  on  the  ground,  and  to  take  the  mill-stones  to  grind  meal 
The  Kneading-troughs  (at  least  those  which  the  Israelites  carried 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xiL  34.)  were  not  the  cumbersome 
articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  comparatively  small  wooden  bowls, 
like  those  of  the  modem  Arabs,  who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in- 
them,  make  use  of  them  as  dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals. 
The  Oven  was  sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put 
to  heat  it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  batterer  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.     At  other  times,  however,  ovens  nmst 
have  been  built     The  ovens  of  the  modem  Arabs  are  formed  of  clay 
or  mortar  in  a  conical  form,  open  at  the  top,  and  the  fire  is  kindled 
inside,  according  to  the  literal  expression  of  Scripture,  cast  into  the 
oven.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)    Cakes  of  bread  were  also  baked  by  being  plafced 
within  the  oven.     The  modem  Arabs  work  the  dough  by  hand  into 
a  thin  cake,  which  is  then  thrown  with  a  little  violence  against  the 
side  of  the  oven,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  it  is  sufficiently 
baked.* 

Besides  kneading-troughs  and  ovens,  they  must  have  had  different 
kinds  of  earthenware  vessels,  especially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their 
various  ablutions.  While  sitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  en- 
closed 'Uhe  Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  Ra« 
Wilson  observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
66.,  Cant.  v.  7.),  come  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her  head 
a  pot  (John  ii.  6 — 10.),  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water; 
one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well  and  offered  him  water 
to  drink,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Bebekah,  many  cen- 
turies before,  had  offered  water  to  Abraham's  servant  (Gen.  xxiv. 
18.)  These  water-pots  are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  are  of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike 
the  bottles  used  in  our  country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  handles  attached  to  the  sides :  and  it  was  a  won- 

*  Lajard^s  Discoyeries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  287. 
<  Hardy's  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  263.    Narratiye  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  p.  90. 
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derful  coincidence  with  Scripture  that  the  vessels  appeared  to  con- 
tain much  about  the  same  quantity  as  those  which,  the  eyangelist 
informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  which  was 
honoured  by  the  Saviour's  presence ;  namely,  three  firkins,  or  twelve 
gallons  each.*  About  twenty  years  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
while  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  given  of  the  ancient  ves- 
sels of  the  country  (John  ii.  6.) ;  not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as 
relics,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants  as  an- 
tiquities with  whose  original  use  they  were  acquainted.  From  their 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once  common  in  the  country.* 
In  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity^  Baskets  formed  a  necessary 
article  of  furniture  to  the  Jews ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  pro- 
visions with  them  in  /co^ti'ot,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid  defilement  by 
eating  with  strangers.'  Large  sacks  are  still,  as  they  anciently  were 
(John  ix.  11.,  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  employed  for  carrying  provisions 
and  baggage  of  every  description.^ 

The  domestic  utensils  of  die  orientals  are  nearly  always  of  brass ; 
and  to  these  they  often  refer  as  a  sign  of  property.  (See  Ezek.  xxviL 
13.)*  Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it  appears 
from  Gen.  xliv.  2.  5.  and  1  Eongs  x.  21.,  were  used  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  great  men ;  but  the  modem  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people 
anciently  did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  in 
Bottles  made  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour  (Exod. 
XXV.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of  wood,  that  they  may 
eontain  milk  or  other  liquids.  The  Arabs  use  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats  tanned  with  a  caustic  for  this  purpose :  those  of  kids  or  Ifunbs 
serve  for  milk,  while  the  larger  skins  are  used  either  for  wine  or 
water.*  These  bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable 
of  being  repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways.  Of 
this  description  were  the  wine  bottles  of  the  Gibeonitesy  old  and  rent, 
and  bound  up.  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was  liable  to  ferment,  and 
consequently  would  burst  tne  old  skins,  alL  prudent  persons  would 
put  it  into  new  skins.  To  this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt  ix.  17.; 
JVIark  ii.  22. ;  and  Luke  v.  37,  38.  Bottles  of  skin,  it  i&  well  known, 
are  still  in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  BorrachasJ  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  tentS5  which  have  no  chimneys,  they 
must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which  blackens  all  their 
utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David,  when  driven  from  the  court 
of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.) 

*  Rae  Wil8on*s  Travels  in  the  Holjr  Land,  &c.  toL  ii  pp.  3,  4.  3d  edition. 

«  TraTcls,  toI.  it  p.  445.  •  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xir.  19. 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  toL  i,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  497. 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  176.    Lieut  Wellstcad's  Travels,  toL  I  pp.  89,  90. 

'*  Harmer's  Observa^ons,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  See  also  vol  iL  pp.  135 — 138.  for  various 
remarks  illustrative  U  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  ancientlj  in  use  among  th« 
Jews. 
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He  must  have  felt  acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
said, — "My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it  was 
when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that 
of  a  poor  Arab's  tent."  Apartments  were  lighted  by  means  of 
Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were  commonly  placed 
upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  soldiers 
(Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt  xxv. 
1 — 10.),  were  of  a  different  sort  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or 
flambeaux  made  of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old 
linen,  moistened  from  time  to  time  with  oiL' 

V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth,  and 
found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they  began  to  live 
in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breast-work,  or  wall,  whence  they  could 
hurl  stones  against  their  enemies.  Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and 
Cities,  of  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  bofli  numerous  and 
strongly  fortified.  (Numb.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities  must 
have  proportionably  increased;  and  the  vast  population  which  (we 
have  already  seen)  Palestine  maintamed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  is 
a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number  of  their  cities.  The  principal 
strength  of  the  cities  in  Palestine  consisted  in  their  situation :  they 
were  for  the  most  part  erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which 
were  diflScult  of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened 
by  fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  Streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to  four, 
cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  kept  off; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly  been  wider,  from  the 
fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through  them,  which  are  now  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  East  The  houses,  however,  rarely 
stand  together,  and  most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible  tract  of 
land,  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  standing  together:  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  third  part  of  Sabylon  was  oc- 
cupied by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  earlv  ages  of  the  world  the  Markets  were  held  at  or  near 
the  Grates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already  seen*,  were  the 
seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls,  though  sometimes  with- 
out them.  Here  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings  vii.  18  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9. ;  Job  xxix. 
7.):  but  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
markets  were  enclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  eastern 
bazars,  which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops  are  dis- 

•  Jahn  et  Ackennann,  ArchsoL  BibL  §  40.    Calmet'e  Dictionary,  toco  LamPf. 
«  See  p.  131.  it^ini  ^  i- 
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posed  111  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the  dealers  in  particular 
commodities  are  confined  to  particular  streets. 

The  Gates  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  adjacent  to 
them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  for  we  read  that  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false  prophets  before  himself 
and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  10.)  And  besides  these  prophets,  we  may  readily  conclude  that 
each  of  these  monarchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over 
or  by  the  side  of  many  gates  there  were  towers,  in  which  watchmen 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance*  (2  Sam 
xviiL  24.  33.) » 


CHAP.  IL 

ON  THE  DBE88  OF  THE  JEWS.* 


I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  simple.  Skins 
of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen.  iiL  21.;  Heb.  xi.  37.)  ^ 
which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers  and  civilisation,  were  exchanged 
for  more  costly  articles,  made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  they  manu- 
factured woollen  and  linen  ejarments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.;  Pro  v.  xxxL  13.); 
afterwards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson, 
became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent.  (2  Sam.  L  24. ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  22. ;  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more  early  ages,  garments  of  various 
colours  were  in  great  esteem :  such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his 
envious  brethren  stripped  him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him.*  (Gen. 
XXX viL  23.)  Robes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to 
the  virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiiL  18.),  who  also  wore  richly 
embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.)*  It  appears  that  the  Jewish 
garments  were  worn  pretty  long ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  afiront  done  to  David's  ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Am- 
mon,  that  he  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  middle  even  to  their  buttocks. 
(2  Sam.  X.  4.) 

The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  was  simple 
and  nearly  uniform.  John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment  of  camels^  hair 
(Matt  iii.  4.), — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that  animal  which  is  wrought 

"  Brnning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  279 — 281.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  318 — 315- 
Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchseoL  Bibl  §  41.    Pareau,  Ant  Hebr.  pp.  367—371. 

'  The  principal  aathorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les  Habits 
des  Hebreox,  Dissert  torn,  i  pp.  337 — 371.;  and  Pareau,  Antiqaitas  Hebraica,  pp.  371 — 
385. 

'  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so-called)  Tillage  of 
Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  sheep  and  goat  tkiju,  open  at  the  neck.  Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  189.  3d  edition. 

*  A  pleasing  illustration  of  Joseph's  **  coat  of  many  colours  "  is  furnished  in  the  figures 
engraven  on  the  tomb  of  Pihrai,  at  Beui  Hassan,  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  especially  by  the 
apparel  of  the  king  of  the  Jebusites.  Osburn's- Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  37^-43.  A  coat  oi 
many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Palestine  at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Jacob,  and  of  Sisera.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31 
Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JSgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

*  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  §§  1 18,  119. 
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into  pamlets^  (in  imitation  of  which,  though  made  of  wool,  is  the 
English  camlet,)  but  of  the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  ia 
the  East  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn 
by  monks  and  anchorets.* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  changing  the  dresses  of 
the  two  sexes,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  garments  worn  respectively  by  men  and  women ;  but  in 
what  tliat  difference  consisted  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The 
fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  always 
the  same ;-  for,  before  the  first  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  strange 
(that  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there  were  certain 
garments  (as  there  still  are  in  the  East)  which  were  common  to  both 
sexes,  though  their  shape  was  somewhat  different 

II.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner  gar- 
ment, which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  linen  cloth,  which  hung  down  to  the  knees,  but  which  was 
afterwards  better  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes 
furnished  with  sleeves.  The  tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than 
those  worn  by  men.  Ordinarily  they  were  composed  of  two  breadths 
of  cloth  sewed  together ;  hence  those  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
without  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly  esteemed.  Such 
was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  mentioned  in  John  xix.  23.  A 
similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the  high  priest^  This  garment  was  fastened 
round  the  loins,  whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  Girdle. 
(2  Kings  iv.  29. ;  John  xxi.  7. ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer 
class  of  people  wore  leathern  girdles  ^2  Kings  i.  8. ;  Matt.  iii.  4.),  as 
is  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  but  the  girdles  of  the  opulent,  especially 
those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed  of  more  precious 
materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought  (Ezek.  xvi.  10. ;  Isa. 
iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us,  are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  (Pro v.  xxxi.  24.)  They  are  made  to  fold  several 
times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and 
sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  5»i/i7  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt  x.  9. ;  Mark  viiL  6.  where 
it  is  rendered  a  purse).     The  Turks  make  a  further  use  of  these 

firdles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and  poniards:  while  the 
lojias,  t.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  suspend  in  the  same  their  ink- 
horns  ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.) 
a  person  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  an  inkhorn  upon  his  loins,^ 

IIL  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  a  larger  vest,  or  Upper  Garment. 
It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the  hykes  or  blankets 
woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  ax 

»  On  this  subject  see  Captain  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  135.  and  Mr.  Morier's 
Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  44.  Chardin  assures  us,  that  the  modem  Dervises  wear 
garments  of  coarse  camels*  hair,  and  also  great  leathern  girdles.  Harmer^s  Oba.  toL  il 
p.  487. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  lit  c.  7.  §  4. 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  I  pp.  409,  410.    Svo,  edit. 
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feet  broad.  The  two  comers,  which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
were  called  the  skirts,  literally,  tlie  vnngs  of  the  garment  (1  Sam* 
XV.  11.,  xxiv.  4,  5.  11. ;  Hag.  iL  12. ;  Zech.  viii.  23.)  This  garment 
serves  the  Kabvlcs  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ;  and 
as  they  sleep  m  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of  old,  Deut. 
xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed  and  covering  in  the 
night.  *'  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  fre- 
quently disconcerted  and  falling  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  person 
who  wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew 
around  his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they 
are  engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the  Scripture 
injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  having  our  loins  girded ',  in  order  to  set 
about  it  The  method  of  wearing  these  garments,  with  the  use  to 
which  they  are  at  other  times  put,  in  serving  for  coverlids  to  their 
beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  finer  sort  of  them  (such  as  are  worn 
by  the  ladies  and  by  persons  of  distinction),  are  the  peplus  of  the 
ancients.  Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iii.  15.), 
might  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily  for  the 
same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (ra  ifuiTuiy  the  upper  garments)  of 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34.),  in  which  they  folded  up  their  kneading- 
troughs ;  as  the  Moors,  Araos,  and  Kabyles  do,  to  this  day,  things  of 
the  Uke  burden  and  incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  Instead  of  the 
/ibula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with 
thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ; 
and  after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they 
then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves 
them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they  carry  herbs, 
leaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  several  allusions  made  thereto 
in  Scripture ;  as  gathering  the  lap  fiill  of  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv. 
39.),  rendering  sevenfold,  giving  good  measure  into  the  bosom  (Psal. 
cxxix.  7. ;  Luke  vi.  38.),  and  shaking  the  lap.^^  (Neh.  v.  13.)^  It  was 
these  ifianay  or  upper  garments,  wnich  the  Jewish  populace  strewed 
in  the  road  during  Christ's  triumphant  progress  to  Jerusalem.  (Matt 
XXI.  8.)  A  person  divested  of  this  garment,  conformably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  naked.  (2  Sam.  vi.  20.;  John  xxi.  7.) 
By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Numo.  xv.  37 — 40.,  the  Israelites 
were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  upper  garments, 
that  they  might  remember  all  tJie  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them. 
A  simikr  exhortation  is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with 
Exod.  xiii.  16.  But  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused 
to  superstitious  purposes;  and  among  the  charges  alleged  against 
the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  of  enlarging  their  Phylac- 
teries, and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt,  xxiii.  5.),  as  indi- 
cating their  pretensions  to  a  more  studious  and  perfect  observance  of 
the  law.     These  phylacteries  consisted  of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of 

*  In  India,  "when  people  take  a  jonniey,  they  tdwiiyB  hare  their  loins  well  girded,  as 
they  believe  that  they  can  walk  much  faster,  and  to  a  greater  distance. ....  When  men 
are  about  to  enter  into  an  arduous  underiaking,  bystanders  say,  *  Tie  your  loins  weU 
up.*  *    (Lake  xii.  3.5.;  Eph.  vi.  4. ;  1  Pet.  i.  13.)    Roberts's  Oriental  Xllastrations,  p.  72. 

«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  404—406. 
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parchment,  or  the  dressed  skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with 
four  paragraphs  of  the  law,  taken  from  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  ^il 
11—16.;  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  and  xi.  13 — 21.  all  inclusive;  which  the 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modem  rabbins)  Deut. 
vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fronts  of  their  caps  and 
on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door-posts.  These  phylac- 
teries were  regarded  as  amulets,  or  at  least,  as  efficacious  in  keepmg 
nff  evil  spirits,  whence  their  Greek  name  ^vKa/crqpia,  from  ^uXarra), 
to  guard  or  preserve.  The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the 
,  Koran  upon  the  door-posts  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continued 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  Judaoa  and  Syria.^  The  KpdairrsSoVy  hem  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  which  a  healing  power  issued  to 
the  diseased  who  touched  it  (Matt  ix.  20.,  xiv.  36. ;  Mark  vi.  56. ; 
Luke  viiL  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wore,  in  obedience  to  the 
law. 

The  XXa/tu^,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Saviour  was 
arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (Matt,  xxvii.  28.  31.),  was  a  scarlet  robe 
worn  sometimes  by  kings,  also  by  military  officers,  and  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers.  The  StoX?;  was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  worn  by  persons  of  distinction.  (Mark  xii.  38.,  xvi  5. ;  Luke 
XV.  22.,  XX.  46.;  Rev.  vi.  11.,  vii.  9.  13,  14.)  The  XtvS<i>y  was  a 
linen  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  Orient^s  in  summer  and  by  night, 
instead  of  the  usual  'IpLaTiov.  (Mark  xiv.  6l,  52.)  It  was  also  used  as 
an  envelope  for  dead  bodies.  (Matt  xxvii.  59. ;  Mark  xv.  46. ;  Luke 
xxiiL  53.)  The  ^04X61^9^,  or  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.),  waa  the  same  as 
the  penula  of  the  Romans,  ^  iz.  a  travelling  cloak  with  a  hood  to  pro- 
tect the  wearer  against  the  weather.'  The  XovSdpLoVy  or  handkerchief, 
corresponded  to  me  KayjriSpaniov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chaldadans  and  Syrians 
with  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 
linen  cloth.  (John  xi.  44.,  xx.  7. ;  Acts  xix.  12.)  The  XifUKivOtov 
(semicinctium),  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romans :  it  was  made 
of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix.  12.),  and  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  Tlspl^tofia  of  the  Greeks.*  Whenever  the  men  journeyed, 
a  staff  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  (Gen.  xxxiL  10.,  xxxviiL  18. ; 
Matt  X.  10. ;  Mark  vi.  8.) 

IV.  Ori^nally,  men  had  no  other  Covering  fob  the  Head  than 
that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — the  hair.  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or  covering  on  their  heads : 
David  when  driven  from  Jerusalem  (he  urges)  fled  with  his  head 
covered  with  his  upper  garment;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been 
suspended  among  liie  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a 

'  Calmet*8  Dictionary,  voce  Phylacteries,  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  ^vXojtrhfw, 
Respecting  the  phylacteries  of  the  modem  Jews,  mach  curious  information  has  been  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  **  Modern  Judaism,"  pp.  304—318.,  and  also  by  the  Rer.  M. 
Margoliouth  in  his  **  Fundamental  Principles  of  Modem  Judaism  examined,**  pp.  I — ♦3- 
h\  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  there  is  a  description  of  three  Jewish  phylacteries,  which 
^vere  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  ^  BibL  Sussex,  vol  L  part  L  pp.  xxxvi. — ^xxxix. 

*  Robinson's  Lexicon,  vocibus.  *  Adam*s  Rodman  Antiquities,  p.  386. 

*  Valpy's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20.  and  Acts  xix.  12. 
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covering.  (2  Sam,  xvi.  30.,  xviii.  9.)  But  may  not  these  have  been 
particular  cases  ?  David  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a  mourner 
and  a  fugitive ;  and  Absalom,  fleeing  in  battle,  might  have  lost  his 
cap  or  bonnet. 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair  of 
Absalom's  head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  his  flight,  when 
defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  riding  with  great  speed  under  theixees, 
it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
li/ted  off  his  saddle,  and  his  mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him 
suspended  in  the  air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  SanL  xviii.  9.) 
The  plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews ; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those  Jews  who 
had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the 
greater  shame.  (Neh.  xiii.  25.)  Baldness  was  also  considered  as  a 
disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26. ;  2  Kings  ii.  23. ;  Isa.  iii.  24.)  On  festive 
occasions,  the  more  opulent  perfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  un- 
guents. (Psal.  xxiii  5. ;  Eccl.  ix.  8. ;  Matt  vi.  17.,  xxvi.  7.)  Among 
Sie  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend  every 
guest  as  he  seated  himself,  and  to  anoint  his  head.'  And  it  should 
seem,  from  Cant.  v.  11.,  ti^at  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautifuL 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  mav  see  from  the 
example  of  the  ambassadors  whom  David  sent  to  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king  caused  to  be  shaved  by 
way  of  affront.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And  as  the  shaving  of  them  was  ac* 
counted  a  great  indignity,  so  the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which 
made  them  still  more  ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront, 
in  a  country  where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  beard  is 
even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  and  is  not 
trimmed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  grief:  the  hand  is 
ahnost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing  the  beard  and  keeping  it  in 
order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  as  if  it  were  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of 
the  fragrant  oil,  which  ran  down  from  A  arenas  beard  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garment.  (PsaL  cxxxiiL  2. ;  Exod.  xxx.  30.)^  A  shaven  beard  is 
reputed  to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a  man  who 
])OSsesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  incapable  of  acting 
dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any  thing  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
they  swear  by  their  beard ;  and  when  they  cxpreas  their  good  wishes 
for  any  one,  they  make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula —  God  preserve 
thy  blessed  beard!  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted,  we  may 
readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace  wantonly  inflicted 
by  the  Ammonitish  king,  in  cutting  off  half  the  beards  of  David's 
ambassadors.  Niebuhr  relates,  that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard, 
after  having  recited  a  fatha,  or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely 
punished,  and  also  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  profess 

1  Wilkii)8oii*8  Manners,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii.  p.  313. 
*  Rae  Wilson*8  Travels  in  the  IIolj  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  147.  Sd  edit. 
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Jiis  faith.  The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modem 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a  powerful  army 
upon  him  in  the  year  1765.*  The  not  trimming  of  the  beard  was 
one  of  the  indications  by  which  the  Jews  expressed  their  mourning. 
(2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

**  All  the  Grecian  and  Boman  women,  without  distinction,  wore 
their  hair  long.  On  this  tJiey  lavished  all  their  art,  disposing  it  in 
various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers  ornaments.  In  the 
ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  we  behold  those  plaited 
tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those 
expensive  and  fantastic  decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times 
bestowed  upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery,  the 
apostles  interdict,  as  proofe  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian  women.  St  Paul, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the  passage  where  he  condenms  it^ 
shows  us  in  what  the  pride  of  female  dress  then  consisted.  I  will, 
says  he,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame- 
facedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broidebed  haib,  or  gold,  or 
PEARLS,  or  COSTLY  ARRAY :  but  (which  becometh  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St.  Peter  in  like  manner 
ordains^  that  the  adorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be  so  much  that 
outward  adori^ing  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or 
PUTTING  ON  OP  APPAREL  :  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spifit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,  (l  Pet  iiL  3.)*  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair 
short,  as  appears  from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statties  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  principal 
distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illustrates  tlie  follow- 
ing passage  in  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.):  Doth  not  even  nature 
itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  MAN  have  long  hair  it  is  a  SHAME  to  himf 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her  ;  for  her  hair 
is  given  her  for  a  eoveinng. 

**  The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  appeared  in 
public  without  a  veil  Hence  St  Paul  severely  censures  the  Co- 
rinthian women  for  appearing  in  the  church  without  a  veil,  and 
praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they  threw  ofi*  the  decency  and 
modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed  themselves  and  their  religion  to  the 
satire  and  calumny  of  the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully 
and  clearly  exhibits  to  the  reader^  ideas  the  distinguiuiing  customs 

'  Descript.  de  TArabie,  p.  61. 

'  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of  the  dress  of  the  jonnger  females  in  the  house  of  the  Britidi 
consnl  in  the  Isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  strikingljr  illustrates  the  abov&-cited  passage  of 
St.  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair  as  being  plaited  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then 
twisted  round  the  head,  interlaced  with  strings  of  zechins^  mahmoudis,  and  other  ooi^en 
coiKS,  or  left  to  flow  gracefully  behind  them.  They  also  wore  four  or  five  gowns  and 
other  OAHMENTS,  HEAPED  ON  with  less  taste  than  profusion,  and  arc  all  secured  at  the 
waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  glittering  with  gilded  spanglesL 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .£gean,  vol  ii.  p.  238.) 
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which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
,86X68.**  (Compare  1  Cor.  xL  13~16.y 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  Sandals,  or 
soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around  the  feet  in 
various  ways  after  the  oriental  fashion.  (Gen.  xiv.  23.;  Exod.  xii. 
11. ;  Isa.  V.  27. ;  Mark  vi.  9. ;  John  L  27. ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  As  luxury 
increased,  magnificent  sandals  constituted,  in  the  East,  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  both  males  and  females,  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury. 
(Cant.  viL  1.;  Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so 
brilliant,  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  captivating  the 
ferocious  Holofemes.  (Judith  x.  4.,  xvi.  9.)^  On  entering  a  sacred 
place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod.  iiL  5.,  Josh.  y.  15.),  as 
is  the  practice  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
When  any  one  entered  a  house,  it  was  customary  to  take  off  the 
sandals  and  wash  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4.,  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom 
obtains  in  India  at  the  present  time.'  Among  persons  of  some  rank 
it  was  the  office  of  servants  to  take  off  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
fafter  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  owners  on  their 
aeparture.  (Matt  iii.  11. ;  Mark  v.  7. ;  Luke  iii«  16. ;  John  xiiL  4, 
5.  14 — 16. ;  1  Tim.  v.  10.)  Persons  who  were  in  deep  affliction, 
went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.,  xix.  24.;  Isa.  xx.  2—4.);  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  was  considered  to  be  ignominious  and 
servile^  (Deut  xxv.  9,  10. ;  Isa.  xlvii.  2. ;  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VL  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn  by 
both  sexes. 

Pliny^  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  left  his  sianet  as  a  pledge 
with  Tamar.  (Qen.  xxxviiL  25.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  wore  their 
seals  or  signets,  either  as  rin^s  on.  their  fingers,  or  as  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  a  custom  which  stdl  obtains  in  the  Elast.  Thus  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles  (viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a 
seal  on  his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  chain  or  ligature  fastened  round  the  neck. 

*  Harwood's  Introd.  to  Ae  New  Tert.  vol  U.  pp.  101 — 103. 

'  Dr.  €kx>d*8  Sacred  Idyk,  pp.  147. 178.  In  the  East  generaUy,  and  in  the  island  of 
Cejlon  in  particular,  **  the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  reWet,  richlr  ornamented  with  sold 
and  silTer,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  Tower  [of  London]  worn  bj  Queen  Elisabeth."  Cal- 
lawaj's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  47. 

'  An  intelligent  Oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instmcthre  observations  on  ibis 
subject: — "*  I  never  understood  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  recorded  in  John 
xiiL  10.,  until  I  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives  return  home  after  performiag  their  cus* 
jtomary  ablutions.  The  passage  reads  thus:  *•  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whiu'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  thev 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ;  and  this  is 
universally  the  case,  however  nigh  Uieir  dwellings  may  be  to  the  river  side.  When  there- 
fore they  return,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of 
water  over  their  feet,  to  cleanse  them  fVom  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  in  their 
journey  homewards;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  performs  it  for 
them,  and  then  they  are  *  clean  eveiy  whit.' "  Statham*s  Indian  Becollections,  p.  SI. 
London,  1832.     12mo. 

*  Nat  Hist  lib.  xxziil  e.  1. 

VOL.  III.  P  » 
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To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Pro  v.  vi.  21.  The  expression 
to  set  as  a  seal  upon  the  hearty  as  a  seal  upon  the  arm  (Cant  viii.  6.), 
is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting  the  cherishing  of  a  true  affection; 
with  the  exhibition  of  those  constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real 
attachment.  Compare  also  Hag.  iL  23. ;  Jer.  xxiL  24.  The  Ring 
is  mentioned  in  Isa.  iiL  21.,  and  also  in  tiie  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke  xv.  22.), 
and  also  by  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  compliment  of  a  royal 
rin^  was  a  token  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  invested 
wim  the  highest  mark  of  favour,  power^  and  honour :  thus  Pharaoh 
took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  Joseph's.  (Gen.  xli. 
42.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iiL  10.),  and  afterwards  on  MordecaL 
(viii.  2.)     The  same  practice  is  still  common  in  India.  ^ 

VII.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  Jews  were 
few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  especially  those 
worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproaching  the 
daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and  vanity,  gives  us  a  particular 
account  of  their  female  ornaments.  (Isa.  iii.  16—24.)^  The  most 
remarkable  were  the  following :  — 

1.  The  Nose  Jewels  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  translates 
them,  the  jewels  of  the  nostril  They  were  rings  set  with  jewels, 
pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the  ears,  by  holes  bored 
to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating  the  common  ornaments  of 
women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly  mentions  the  nose  jewel  (Ezek. 
xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering);  and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon 
(Prov.  xi.  22.)  there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament, 
which  shows  ^at  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of 
the  love-tokens  presented  to  Kebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham  in 
the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word  translated 
ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nosejeweVf  However  singular 
this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem  travellers  attest  its  prevalence 
in  the  East  among  women  of  all  ranks.^ 

2.  The  Eab-king  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and  Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  and 
by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  Numb,  xxxl 
50.,  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It  should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been 
heretofore  used  for  idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction 
which  he  gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  tlieir  hands,  'and  the  ear-rings  that  were  in 
their  ears.  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4.)*     it -appears  that  the  Israelites  them- 

»  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  pp.  46,  47. 

'  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  length  on  the  varions  articles  of  female  apparel  men* 
tioned  in  Isa.  iil  16 — 34.  in  his  Commentarius  Philologico-Oriticus  de  Yestitu  Mnlierum 
fiebrseamm.  Lug.  Bat  1735.  4to. 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  toL  ii  p.  47. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  48.  Harmer's  Ohserrations,  toL  it.  pp.  316— 82a 
Lajard's  Discoreries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  262,  268.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  small  jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one  nostril  of  even  the  poorest 
MaW>ar  woman.    CaUaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  48. 

It^  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  jewds,  worn  by  Jacob's  household,  had  been  con« 
secnted  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps,  as  a  kind  of  amulet    U  appeals 
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selves  in  subsequent  times  were  not  free  from  this  superstition  ;  for 
Hos€»t  (iL  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as  having  decked  herself  with 
ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Perfume  Boxes  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  20.,  rendered 
tablets)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew  lady.  A 
principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies  consists  in  the  use 
of  baths,  and  the  richest  oils  and  perfumes :  an  attention  to  which  is 
in  some  degree  necessary  in  those  hot  countries.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  rich  ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
(iv.  10,  11.)  The  preparation  for  Esther's  introduction  to  king 
Ahasuerus  was  a  course  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year : 
six  months  with  oil  ofrnvrrk,  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours.  (Esth. 
iL  12.)  A  diseased  ana  loathsome  habit  of  body,  which  is  denoimced 
against  the  women  of  Jerusalem  — 

And  there  shall  be,  instead  of  perfome,  a  patrid  ulcer — 

Isa.  iii  24.    Bp.  Lowth's  veraion. 

instead  of  a  beaudfrd  skin,  sofi;ened  and  made  agreeable  with  all  that 
art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in  tliose  countries  of 
the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply,  —  must  have  been  a  punishment 
the  most  severe,  and  the  most  mortifying  to  the  delicacy  of  these 
haugh^  daughters  of  Sion.^ 

4.  The  Transparent  GARifENTS  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iiL  23. 
rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent  like  gauze, 
worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  by  such  as  dressed  them- 
selves more  elegantly  than  became  women  of  good  character.  This 
sort  of  garments  was  afterwards  in  use  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.' 

5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chain  about  the  neck  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by  the  men,  as  may 
be  infen^  from  ^rov.  L  9.  lliis  was  a  general  ornament  in  all  the 
eastern  countries :  thus  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  gold 
about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xlL  42.) ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same  to 
Daniel  (Dan.  y.  29.) ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other  things 
as  part  of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  (Numb.  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the  arms 
or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets  :  these  are  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  fEzek.  xvL  11.),  and  were 
part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were  aJso  worn  by  men  of  any- 
considerable  figure,  for  we  read  of  Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xzxviii. 
18.),  and  of  those  worn  by  Said.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 

6.  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  of  the  women's  Looking  Glasses, 
which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called  glass,  but  of  polished 
brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women  could  not  have  contributed 
them  towards  the  making  of  a  brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned. 

that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  nose,  were  first  snperstitiouslj  worn  in  honour  of  false 
gods,  and  probably  of  the  son,  whose  circular  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent 
Slaimonides  mentions  rings  and  vesseb  of  this  kind,  with  the  image  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c 
impressed  on  them.  These  superstitious  objects  were  Qoncealed  bj  Jacob  in  a  place 
known  only  to  himsell  Grotias  on  Qen.  xxxr.  4.  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  Toee  Rui^ 
^  Bp.Lofwth'8lMuah.voLiLpp.49,5a  >  Ibid.p.49. 
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In  later  times^  mirrors  were  made  of  other  polished  metal,  which  at 
best  could  only  reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence 
St.  Paul,  in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opaque  and  dim 
representation  of  objects,  which  those  mirrors  exhibited.  Now  we  see 
hi  iaoTTTpov  by  means  of  a  mirror^,  darkly  ;  not  through  a  glass ^  as  in 
our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiiL  12. ;  for  telescopes,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be  added  Feet 
BiNGS.  (Isa.  iii.  18.  in  our  version  rendered  tinkling  ornaments 
about  the  feet)  Most  of  these  articles  of  female  apparel  are  still  in 
use  in  the  East.  The  East  Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo- 
Anglican  army  from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses, 
and  silver  cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eye-brows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is  well 
Known  that  the  women  punt  their  faces  and  wear  gold  and  silver  rings 
about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  little  bells  that  tinkle  as  thev 
walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  children  often  wear  rings  about  their 
ankles ;  Malabar  and  Moor  children  wear  rings,  hung  about  with 
hollow  balls,  which  tinkle  as  they  run.*  The  licensed  prostitutes 
whom  Dr.  Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  large  commercial  town  ot 
Upper  Egypt)  were  atdred  in  a  similar  manner.  • 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East,  the  oriental 
women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order  to  impart  a  dark 
and  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  none  of 
the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselves  completely  dressed,  until  they 
have  tinged  their  eye-lids  with  al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the 
powder  of  lead-ore.  As  this  process  is  performed  *'  by  first  dipping 
into  this  powder  a  small  wooaen  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv.  30.) 

*  The  "Zeamrpop^  or  metallic  mtrror,  ib  mentioned  by  the  anthor  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (rii.  26^ ;  who,  speaking  of  Wisdom,  says  that  the  U  dke 
brightnest  of  tki  everlasting  light  and,  *^20nTP0N  iucoM^tror,  the  taupotted  mibrob  qf  the 
power  of  God  and  the  image  of  his  goodness.  The  author,  also,  of  the  book  of  Ecdesias- 
ticus,  exhorting  to  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy,  says,  Though  he  humble  himself  and  ao 
crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  him;  and  thou  shalt  be  vnto  him  its  iufu/ta)^ 
*E20nTP0N,  as  if  Aou  hadst  wiped  a  mirbor,  and  thou  shalt  hnow  that  his  rust  hath 
not  altogether  been  wiped  awag.  (Ecclus.  xii.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  mani- 
festly indicates  the  metallic  composition  of  the  mirror;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  xl  8.  and  xx.  5,  S.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  xiiL  12. 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Trayels,  roL  t.  p.  320.  Sto.  edit.  Morier*B  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  145.  Ward's  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  il  pp.  329.  333.  Callaway's  Oriental 
Observations,  pp.  47,  48. 

'  **  This  is  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  town  decked  out  in 
all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  of  all  complexions,  and  regularly  licensed, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  exercise  their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  high^ 
painted  and  gorgeously  attired  with  eostlg  nechlaces,  rings  in  their  noses  and  in  their 
oars,  and  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and 
called  on  the  passengers  as  th^  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  book 
of  FhyreriM."  [tiL  6—23.]  (Bichardson't  Trayels,  toL  i  p.  26a)  Hie  same  custom 
was  obserred  by  FStts,  a  century  before,  at  Cairo.  See  his  Account  of  the  Mahomoi^ 
tans,  p^  99. 
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tnay  be  supposed  to  mesxihy  rentiry  the  eyes  (not  as  we  render  it  with 
painting,  but)  with  pouk  or  lead-ore.  The  sooty  colour  which  m  this 
manner  is  communicated  to  the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful 
gracefulness  to  persons .  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it, 
no  doubt,  is  of  great  antiquity :  for,  besides  the  instances  already 
noticed,  we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Ejngs  ix.  30.),  the  original  means  that  she  adjusted,  or  set  off, 
her  eves  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  So  likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  40, 
is  to  be  understood.  Keren-happuch,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead- 
ore,  the  name  of  Job's  youngest  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  cus- 
tom or  practice."*  The  custom  of  staining  the  eye-lids  and  brows 
with  a  moistened  powder  of  a  black  colour,  was  common  in  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
persons  of  both  sexes,  though  among  the  Jews  it  was  confined  to 
women.^  The  modern  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  tinging  their  eye-lashes  and  eye-lids.' 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Mosdc  law,  that  the  women  shall 
not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on 
a  woman^s  garment  (Deut  xxii.  5.)  This  precaution  was  very  neces- 
sary against  the  abuses  which  are  the  usual  consquences  of  such  dis- 
guises. For  a  woman  drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained 
so  readily  by  that  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex ; 
.ind  a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame  go 
into  companies  where  without  this  disguise,  shame  and  fear  woidd 
hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine,  travellers 
inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  subsists  between  the 
complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of  any  condition  seldom  go  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest 
attention.  Their  skin  is,  consequently,  fair  and  beautiful.  But  women 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny  and  swarthy. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  value  would,  of  course,  be  set,  by 
the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no  less  than  as  an  enhance- 
ment of  their  beauty.  We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the 
bride's  self-abasinff  reflection  in  Cant.  L  5,  6.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments)  among  the 

'  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  I  p.  413. 

'  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  toI  ili.  pp.  SSO — 882. 

'  Lane*s  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  L  pp.  41,  42.  In 
pp.  42,  43.,  he  has  given  engravings  of  the  apparatus  used  for  tinging  the  eye-lids. 
Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  414.  Morier's  Second 
Jfoamey,  pp.  61.  145.  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek  priest,  whom  Mr,  Riie  Wilson  saw 
at  Tiberias,  were  stained  with  black  po.vder.  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Iiand,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  17.)  **The  Palmyrene  women  ....  are  the  finest  looking  women  of  all  Uie  Arab 
tribes  of  Syria. . . .  Like  other  Orientals  of  their  se^c,  they  dye  the  tips  of  their  fingers  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears:  and  the  jet-black  dye  of 
the  hennah  for  the  eye-lashes  is  never  forgotten  ;  they  imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth, 
that  iu  blackness  gives  the  eye  an  additional  languor  and  interest."  Caroe^  Lettcni  from 
the  East.  p.  592. 
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{Seut  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  as  attendants  on  a  rojal  marriage 
(we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest  rank.^ 

VIIL  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some  holy  action  which 
required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
required  his  household  to  change  their  garments,  and  go  with  him  to 
sacrifice  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxy.  2,  3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  aod 
washing  their  clothes.  (Exod.  zix«  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
BENDING  OF  one's  CLOTHES  is  an  expression  frequentiy  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to  denote  his  acesX 
sorrow  for  Joseph,  rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxxviL  29.);  Jacob  did  the 
like  (ver.  34.);  and  Ezra,  to  express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  Ins 
mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
on  account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  sidd  to  rend  his  gar- 
ments and  his  mantie  (Ezra  ix.  3.);  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment:  thiawasalsoanexpressionof  indignation  and  holy  zeal;  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken 
blasphemy.  (Matt.  xxvL  65  J)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  people 
of  Lystra  intended  to  pay  tnem  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  14.)  l^e 
garments  of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and  hair- 
cloth. The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  prophets,  for  thev 
were  continual  penitents  by  profession;  and  therei&re  Zechariim 
speaks  of  the  rouffh  garments  of  the  false  prophets,  which  they  also 
wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiiL  4.)  Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  thai 
put  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34.),  signifying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  beloved  son 
}ie  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condition 
of  life. 

JX,  A  ^rodi^ous  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent  habits 
was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  inmspensable  part 
of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of  LucuUus,  (who  had  pillaged 
Asia,  and  fi|«t  introduced  Asiatic  refinements  among  the  Romans,) 
says,  that  some  persons  having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the 
lo^  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  ms  wardrobe  for  the  Soman  stage,  he 
exclaimed  —  ^^  A  hundred  suits  I  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  fur- 
nish such  a  number  9  However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  you 
what  I  haye."  —  After  some  time  he  writes  a  note,  and  teUs  them  he 
bad  FIVE  THOuaiiTD,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they  were 
^relcome.^ 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  displaying  in 
wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensable  to  the  idea  oi 
wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  opulence  of  those  times, 
will  elucidate  several  passages  of  Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job, 
speaking  of  riches  in  his  time,  says, —  Though  they  h^ap  up  silver  as 
the  dusty  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay.  (Job  xxvii-  16.)  Joseph 
gave  his  brethren  changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjqmii^he  gav^  ^^^ 

'  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p,  Z^- 
*  Hora^  Epitt.  Ub.  i  ^  6.  rer.  40—44. 
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hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and^t?e  changes  of  raiment  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)* 
Naaman  carried  for  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes  of 
raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Calmet,  ten  tunics  and  ten  upper  gar- 
ments. (2  Kings  y.  5.)  in  allusion  to  this  custom  our  Lord,  when 
describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly  treasures, 
represents  them  as  subject  to  the  depredations  of  moths,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  large 
store  of  garments.  Lay  not  up  far  yourselves  treasures  on  earthy 
where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt  (Matt.  vi.  19.)  The  illustrious  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  integrity  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred  office^  said,  —  /  have  coveted  no 
maaCs  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel.  (Actsxx.  33.)  The  apostle  James, 
likewise,  (just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Soman  writers, 
when  they  are  particularising  the  opulence  of  those  times,)  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments,  as  the  constituents  of  riches :  —  Go  to  now, 
ye  rich  men;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you. 
Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  your  GARMENTS  are  moth-^aten, 
(James  v.  1.  3.  2.)*  The  fashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses 
still  subsists  in  Palestine.  It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  ward- 
robes of  the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aroma  tics;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride's  garments  is  compared 
to  the  odour  of  Lebwon.'  With  robes  thus  perfumed  Rebecca  fur- 
nished her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  him  to  obtain  by  stratagem  his 
father's  blessing.  And  he  (Isaac)  smelted  the  smell  {or  fragrance)  of 
his  raiment  and  blessed  him,  and  said.  See  I  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as 
tlu  smell  of  afield  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.)* 
Id  process  of  time,  this  exquisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied 
to  tlie  moral  qualities  of  the  mind;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  L  3, 

lake  the  fragraxioe  of  thine  own  sweet  perinmee 
Is  thj  name, — a  perfome  poured  forth/ 


CHAP.  TIL 

JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATINa  TO  MABBIAQB. 

I.  Marriage  was  considered  bv  the  Jews  as  an  affair  of  the  strictest 
obligation.  They  understood  hterally  and  as  a  precept  these  words 
uttered  to  our  first  parents.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Their  continual  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  added  great  weight  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived 
in  the  hopes  that  this  blessing  might  attend  their  posterity;  and 
therefore  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  tJie  expectation 
of  him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was  to  be 

*  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  in  the  East    See 
several  illostrative  instances  in  Border's  Oriental  Literatore,  toL  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

«  Harwood*B  Introd,  vol  ii  pp.  247,  248.  •  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p  1S3. 

*  Jowett's  Cbristian  Besearches  in  Sjrria,  ftc.  pp.  97,  98. 
»  Dr.  Good's  Tersion. 
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Born^  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that  temporal 
kingdom  for  which  they  looked  upon  his  appearance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  sreat  reproach  in  Israel ;  for,  be- 
sides that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life  without  great 
danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting  of  the  divine  counsels 
in  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored 
her  virginity,  because  she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which 
he  might  entertidn  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his  name 
might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  expectation  of 
having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which  was  the  general  dedre 
of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For  the  same  reason  also  sterility  was 
regarded  among  the  Jews  (as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modem 
Egyptians^  and  Hindoos^)  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
could  befall  any  woman,  insomuch  that  to  have  a  child,  though  the 
woman  inunediately  died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affiction 
than  to  have  none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that 
the  midwife  comforted  Kachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she  knew 
her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms.  Fear  not,  far  thou  shalt 
bear  this  son  also.  (Gen.  xxzv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing  the 
brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the  widow  he 
left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refusing  so  to  do;  for, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became  the  adopted  child  of  the 
deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity  flowing  from  him  were,  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the  real  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  deceased 
brother.  This  explains  the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  women  should 
take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  we  taitl  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  re- 
proach.  (Isa.  iv,  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the  Jews  com- 
monly married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to  men  by  the 
Babbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was  ordinarily  mamed  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years  complete,  whence  her  hus- 
band is  called  the  guide  of  her  youth  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband 
of  her  youth  (Joel  L  8.);  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage 
is  in  Psal.  Ixxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
an^er  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos,  the  de- 
laying of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  a  great 
calamity  and  disgrace.' 

•  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  advice  were  those  who 
consulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he  says)  is  stiU  considered  the 
greatest  of  all  evils.  "  The  unfortunate  couple  believe  that  they  are  bewitched,  or  under 
the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  physician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in 
Tain  that  he  declares  the  insufficiency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.  The 
parties  hane  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  of  Qod,  to  prescribe  for 
them,  that  they  may  have  children  like  other  people.  •  Give  me  children,  or  I  die,*  said 
the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband  ;  •  Give  me  children,  or  I  curse  you,*  say  the  barren 
Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr.  Kichardson's  Tinvels  along  the  Mediterranean,  ^c- 
vol.  ii  p.  106.  A  nearly  sin^ilar  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled 
in  the  East  between  the  years  1824  and  1827.     Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

•  Roberta's  Oriental  Rlustrations,  p.  161. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Maurice's  ludian  Antiquities. 
voL  vii.  p.  329,    Heme's  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  vol  ii  pp.  350,  351. 
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11.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that  God 
gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man;  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as  it  is  a  common^ 
observation,  that  there  are  everywhere  more  males  than  females  bom 
in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those  men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  nature  who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the 
same  time.  But  though  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  with  the  Jews  for 
the  more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and,  therefore,  their 
example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.  The  first  who  violated  this  primitive 
law  of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who  took  unto  him  two  wives.  (Gen.  iv. 
19.)  Afterwards  we  read  that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxv. 
6.)  And  his  practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at 
last  grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Behoboam's 
days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors,  and  even  with  us 
at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though  shei  be  not  married  to  a 
man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his  wife ;  but  in  the  Sacred  Writing  it  is 
understood  in  another  sense.  There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of 
a  lower  order  and  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  family ; 
and,  therefore,  she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  the  chief 
wife ;  and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  bastards : 
but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior  to  the  pri- 
mary wife ;  for  they  had  no  authority  in  the  family,  nor  any  share  in 
household  government.  If  they  had  been  servants  in  the  family, 
before  they  came  to  be  concubines,  they  continued  to  be  so  after- 
wards, and  in  the  same  subjection  to  their  mistress  as  before.  The 
dignity  of  these  primary  wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in 
the  succession,  so  that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit 
their  father's  fortune,  except  upon  the  fwlure  of  the  children  by  these 
more  honourable  wives ;  and,  Aerefore,  it  was,  that  the  father  com- 
monly provided  for  the  children  by  these  concubines  in  his  own  life- 
time, by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  cattle  and  goods,  which  the 
Scripture  calls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was  Abraham's  primary  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was  the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides 
her,  he  had  two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar  and  Keturah ;  by  these 
he  had  other  children  whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is 
said.  He  gave  them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived. 
(Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  the  East  Indies  to 
this  day.  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26.,  the 
younger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  "  before  the  first- 
bom"  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  among 
the  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
sidered criminal  to  give  the  younger  daughter  in  marriage  before  the 
elder,  or  for  a  younger  son  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains 
unmarried.*  As  Rebekah  had  her  nurse  to  accompany  her  (Gen. 
xxiv.  59.)  so,  at  this  day,  in  India  the  aya,  or  nurse,  who  has  brought 
up  the  bride  from  infancy,  accompanies  her  to  her  new  home.  She 
is  her  adviser,  assistant,  and  friend.* 

'  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  yol.  ii.  p.  352.     Paxton's  IHnstrations  of  Scripture, 
▼ol  iii.  p.  129.  2d  edit.     Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  levant,  ppw  22»,  23a 
*  Boberts's  Oriental  Ulustrationa  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  28,  29. 
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IIL  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews — at 
least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — in  joining  man  and  wife 
together.  Mutual  consent^  followed  by  consummation^  was  deemed 
sufficient  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  mar- 
riage is  described  in  the  case  of  Shechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 12.^;  and  the  nature 
of  the  contract^  together  with  the  mode  of  solemnising  the  marriage, 
is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67.  There  was,  indeed,  a  pre- 
vious espousal  ^  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  promise  of  mar- 
riage, made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the  other,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  as  they  a^eed  upon.  This  was  sometimes  done  by 
writing,  sometimes  by  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Jewish  writers  that  kisses  were  given  in 
token  of  the  espoussJs  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allu- 
sion in  Canticles  i.  2.),  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  as  man 
and  wife.*  After  such  espousab  were  made  (which  was  generally 
when  the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  continued  with  her  parents 
several  months,  if  not  some  years  (at  least  till  she  was  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twelve),  before  she  was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage 
consummated.'  That  it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some 
time  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut. 
zx.  7.  Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
a  considerable  time  after  espousals  ( Juc^.  xiv.  8.) ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before  she  and  her 
intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt  i.  18.)  If,  during  the  time 
between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  guilty  of  any 
criminal  correspondence  with  another  person,  contrary  to  the  fideli^ 
she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress ;  and 
thus  the  holy  Virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having 
conceived  our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.^ 
At  the  present  day,  when  a  Jew  marries  a  woman,  he  throws  the 
skirt  or  end  of  his  talith  over  her,  to  signify  that  he  has  taken  her 
under  his  protection.  This  practice  explains  Ezek.  xvL  8.,  where 
the  prophet,  describing  the  Jewish  church  as  an  exposed  infant, 
mentions  the  care  of  Uod  in  bringing  her  up  with  great  tenderness, 

I  «  Before  the  giving  of  the  hiw  (saith  Maimonides),  if  the  man  and  woman  had  agreed 
at  out  marriage,  he  brought  her  into  his  house  and  privately  married  her.  Bat,  after 
the  giving  of  the  hiw,  the  Israelites  were  conmianded,  that  if  anj  were  minded  to  take 
A  woman  for  his  wife,  he  should  receive  her,  first,  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let 
her  be  to  him  to  wife, —  as  it  is  written,  *  If  anj  one  take  a  wife.'  This  taking  is  one 
of  the  affirmative  precepts  of  the  law,  an.l  is  called  '  espousing.' "  Lightfoot's  Hone 
Hebr.  on  Matt.  I  IS.    (Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  18.  8vo.  edit  1823.) 

'  Dr.  Gill's  Comment  on  Sol.  Song  L  2.  The  same  ceremonj  was  practised  among 
the  primitive  Christians.  (Bingham*8  Antiquities,  book  xxii.  c  3.  sect  6.)  Bj  the  civU 
law,  indeed,  the  kiss  is  made  a  ceremony,  in  some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity 
of  the  nuptial  contract  (Cod  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit  3.  de  Donation,  ante  Nnptias,  leg.  16.) 
Fry's  translation  of  the  Canticles,  p.  33. 

*  The  same  practice  obtainii  in  the  East  Indies  to  this  day.  "Sard's  History  of  thi 
Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

*  Calmct,  Dissertations,  tom.  i.  p.  279.    Paroan,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  440. 
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and  at  the  proper  time  marrjlnff  her:  which  is  expressed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  request  of  Ruth  (iii.  9.) — I  spread  my  skirt  aver 
tkeey  and  thou  becamest  mine.  At  the  marriages  of  Hindoos,  the 
bridegroom  folds  a  silken  skirt  several  times  over  the  rest  of  the 
bride^  clothes,  to  intimate  that  he  has  married  her.^ 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  marriage  was 
considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  we  man  made  of  the  woman 
he  desired  to  marry ;  and,  therefore,  in  contracting  marriages,  as  the 
wife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  give  her  or  her  parents  money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion. 
This  was  the  case  between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  ^en.  xxxiv.  12.);  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years'  service', 
which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen.  xxiz.  .18.) 
Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David,  till  after  he  had 
received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.) 
Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price  of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a 
measure  and  a  half  of  barley.  (Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  some  custom  also 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations ' ;  and  it  is  to 
this  day  the  practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among 
the  Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  those  who 
dwell  in  tents.^ 

lY.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the 
Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  festivity  and  splen- 
dour. Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  observed  by  them  on  this 
occasion,  were  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  learn 
from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or 
earlands  on  the  heads  of  newly  married  i)ersons;  and  it  should  seem 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it 
on  was  performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother*;  and  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews,  it  was  customary 
to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves  or  flowers,  but  also 
of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  presenting 
them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet^ 
as  being  a  festivity  of  the  first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.     Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the 

>  Roberts's  Oriental  Illostrations,  pp.  156,  157. 

*  The  Crim  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circomstanoea,  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  their 
wires,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Holdemcss's  Notes,  p.  S.  first 
edit 

*  Potter^s  Greek  Antiquities,  vol  it  p.  279. 

«  Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c  pp.  298.  385.  De  la  Boqne,  Voyage  dans  la  Pa- 
lestine, p.  222.  See  several  additional  instances  in  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol  L 
pp.  56—59.  Young  girls,  Mr.  Buckingham  informs  us,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain 
sums  of  monev,  varying  flrom  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  order  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  their  connections  or  beauty;  though  among  the  labouring  classes  it  descends 
9M  low  as  100  or  even  50.  This  sum  bviiig  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's  father 
adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  when  handsome)  as  profitable  to  their 
parents  as  boys  are  by  the  wages  they  earn  by  their  labour.  Buckingham's  Travels  among 
the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  49.  US. 

*  Dr.  Gooa*s  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  106. 
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nuptial  crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded  to  in 
Ezek.  xvL  8—12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
from  Isa.  IxL  lO.,  in  which  the  vet  niture  prosperous  and  happy  state 
of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  tne  dress  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  latter  was  attended  by  numerous  companions :  Samson  had  thirty 
young  men  to  attend  him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in 
Matt.  ix.  15.  and  Mark  iL  19.  are  termed  children  of  the  bride^hamber. 
**  At  every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
offices  assigned  to  the  paranymph,  or  T^enK^,  were  numerous  and 
important ;  and,  on  account  of  these,  the  Baptist  compares  himself 
to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.*  (John  iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  the 
paranymph  were  threefold  —  before  —  at  —  and  after  the  marriage. 
Before  the  marriage  of  his  friend  it  was  his  duty  to  select  a  chaste 
virgin,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  parties, 
till  the  day  of  marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them 
during  the  seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  in 
the  happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  the  paranymph  was 
considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife  and  her  husband,  and 
was  called  in  to  compose  any  differences  that  might  take  place  be- 
tween them.  As  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well 
compared  to  the  paranymph  of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the 
most  usual  comparisons  adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union 
between  Christ  and  his  church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph*,  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  faith, 
presented  the  church  as  a  youthful  bride  and  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ. 
He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  till  the  wedding  was  fur- 
nished with  guests.  His  joy  was  fulfilled  when  bis  own  followers 
came  to  inform  him  that  Christ  was  increasing  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  and  that  all  men  came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  aa 
the  sound  of  the  bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  that  the  nup- 
tials of  heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bride^oom,  and  the 
Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the  Gospel  of 
God  may  learn  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the  preaching  of  re- 

>  "  SiHHller  circumstances  and  coincidences  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  an 
assertion,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  book,  more  effectually  than  more  important  facts.  May 
not  one  of  tliose  unimportant  yet  convincing  coincidences  be  observed  in  this  passage  ? 
The  Baptist  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  any  oSier 
paranymph,  or  {^^B^^.  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs»  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  in  tlie  Baptist's  comparison.  Hut  our  Lord 
was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Pales- 
tme.  The  Galileans  had  one  paranymph  only.**  Townsend*s  Harmony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, voL  i.  p.  132. 

*  Exemplo  et  vit&,  says  Kuinoel,  communi  depromto  Johannes  Baptista  ostcndit,  quale 
inter  ipsum  et  Christum  discrimen  intercedat  Se  ipsum  comparat  cum  paranympho, 
Christum  cum  sponso;  quocum  ipse  Christus  se  quoque  comparavit,  nt  patet  e  locis.  Matt, 
ix.  15.  and  xxy.  U  Scilicet,  6  ^^s  rov  wfi^v,  est  sponsi  socius,  ei  peculiaritcr  addictns, 
qui  Grsecis  dicebatur  vopoio/M^ior,  Matt  zi.  15.  vlhs  rod  wvi»i^wos,  Heb.  \>2^V  filioi 
lastitite.    Com.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist  voL  iii.  p.  287. 
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pentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in  all  purity  to  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church.     It  is  for  them  to  find  their  best  source  of 

i'oy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most  Highest  on  their  labours — their  purest 
lappiness  in  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided 
to  their  care."* 

Further,  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare  garments 
for  his  raests  (Matt  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears  from  Rev.  xix.  8,, 
were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wedding-garment  is  emblematical 
of  Christian  holiness  and  the  righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also 
usual  for  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct 
the  bride  to  his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.' 
To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies  just  stated,  our 
Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt. 
XXV.  1 — 12.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast,  given  by  a  sovereign,  in 
honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt  xxii.  2.)  In  the  first  of  these 
parables  ten  virgins  are  represented  as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the 
bridegroom ;  five  of  whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply 
of  oil,  which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept,  until  the  procession  approached;  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
cometh  /  Go  ye  out  to  meet  Mm.*  On  &is,  all  the  virgins  arose  speedily 
to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were  instantly  ready ;  but  the  impru- 
dent virgins  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  re- 
collected their  neglect :  their  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no 
oil  to  refresh  them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the 
bridegroom  arrived:  they  that  toere  ready  toent  in  with  him  to  the  mar^ 
riage;  and  the  door  was  shut^,  and  all  admittance  was  refused  to  the 

>  Townaend's  Harmonj  of  the  New  Test  toL  I  p.  IdS. 

*  The  same  custom  obtains  in  India.    Roberts's  Oriental  Blastrations^.  664^ 

'  The  Bey.  Mr.  Hartley,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  sajs, — ^  The  lai^  namber 
of  joung  females  who  were  present  natorallj  reminded  me  of  the  wise  and  foolidi 
Tiigins  in  oar  Saviour's  parable.  These  being  friends  of  the  bride,  the  virghu,  her  cowit 
paiUma  (FsaL  xlv.  14.),  had  come  to  meet  the  brtdeyroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom 
to  come  at  midnight ;  so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  the  cry  is  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom oometh  I  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bridegroom  tarried; 
it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian 
church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to  receive  them  ;  and  there  the  ceremony  was 
completed."    Besearches  m  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  231. 

*  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding,  which  furnishes 
a  striking  parallel  to  the  parable  of  Uie  wedding-feast  in  the  GospeL  **  At  a  marriage^ 
the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  vears  ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and 
the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water. 
After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture, '  Behold,  the  brid^room  cometh !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  All 
the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up 
their  stations  in  the  procession;  some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared; 
but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in 
their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  scat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  into  Uie  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by 
Sepoys.  I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in  vain«  Never  was  I  so 
struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  mameati— And  the  door  was  shut  I" 
(Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iii  pp.  171, 172.) 
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imprudent  yirgins.*  The  solemnities  here  described  are  still  practised 
by  the  Jews  in  Podolia%  and  also  by  the  Christians  in  Syria  \  and  in 
Egypt^  These  companions  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  men- 
tioned in  Psal.  xlv.  9.  14.,  and  Cant  v.  1.  8.  John  the  Baptist  calls 
them  \hQ  friends  of  the  bridegroom.  (John  iii.  29.) 

From  the  parable,  ^^  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as  making 
a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of  his  son,  we  learn 
that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honoured  with  an  invitation,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  splendour  of  such  an 
occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple — 
and  that  after  the  procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  house 
was  concluded,  the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an  apartment 
and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger  had  intruded,  or 
if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in  raiments  unsuitable  to  the 
genial  solemnity  they  were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  found, 
were  expelled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace. 
From  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  the  following  passage  receives 
great  light  and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he 
discovered  among  them  a  person  who  imd  not  on  a  wedding-garment. 
— He  called  him  and  said,  Friend^  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not 
having  a  wedding^aarmentf  and  he  was  speechless: — he  had  no  apo- 
logy to  offer  for  this  disrespectful  neglect  The  king  then  called  to 
his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him  hand  and  foot — to  drag  him 
out  of  the  room — and  thrust  him  out  into  midnight  darkness." 
(Matt  xxii.  12.)* 

**  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage-festivals 
of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week ; "  as  they  do  to  this  day  among  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.*  *^  Laban  said,  It  mtut  not  be  so 
done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first'4>om.  Fulfil 
her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also.  (Gen.  xxix.  26,  27.)  And 
Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you  :  if  you 
can  certainly  declare  it  me  within  the  SEVEN  DATS  of  the  feast,  andjlnd 

'  ■  Alber,  Hermeneot  Vet  Test.  pp.  200,  201.  Braning,  Antiq.  Grtec.  p.  95.  Gilpiii 
on  the  New  Test  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

*  At  Kamenetz-PodoldLoi,  Dr.  Henderson  relates,  **  we  were  stonncd  bj  the  noise  of  a 
procession,  led  on  b/  a  band  of  mosicians  playing  on  tainboorines  and  cjmbals,  which 
passed  our  windows.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  th^  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom, 
accompanied  bj  his  jonng  friends,  proceeding  to  the  hoose  of  the  bride's  fiuher,  in  order 
to  convey  her  home  to  her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time  thej  returned  with  such  a 
profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street.  The  bride,  deeply  yelled,  was  led 
along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  rirgins,  each  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with 
the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  before  her  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented 
ns  wi^  an  ocular  illustration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  appro- 
priiUe  nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  to  watch  and  be  ready ;  for 
the  re-procession  must  have  commenced  immediatdy  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom.** 
Biblical  Researches,  p.  217. 

'  See  Mr.  Jowett*8  Christian  Besearches  in  Syria,  pp.  87,  SS. 

«  See  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  toL  i  p.  335.  Tthurd 
edition.)  Rev.  G.  Fisk*s  Fstfor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  &c.  p.  74.;  Narration  of  a  Mission 
of  jbiquiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  66. 

*  Bfarwood*s  Introduction,  vol  il  p.  122. 

*  Jowett's  Christian  Researohes  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  95. 
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it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets,  and  thirty  change  of  garments. 
(Judges  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feasting,  and  was  devoted 
to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of  this  occasion  our  Lord  refers : 
—  Can  the  vluldren  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  a#  the  bride^ 
groom  is  with  them  f  but  the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fastJ"  (Mark  iL  19,  20.)  * 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the  young 
women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  men ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not  amuse  themselves 
with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men  did  not  spend  their  time 
merely  in  eating  and  drinking;  for  their  custom  was  to  propose  ques- 
tions and  hard  problems,  by  resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit 
and  sagacity  of  the  company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriage, 
where  ne  proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person  to  super- 
intend the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the  guests  to  see  that 
they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
servants.  Ordinarily  he  was  not  one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not 
recline  with  them ;  or,  at  least,  he  did  not  take  his  place  among  them 
until  he  had  performed  all  that  was  required  of  him.  (Ecclus.  xxxii. 
1.)  This  officer  is  by  St  John  (ii.  8,  9.)  termed  lApxtrpiKkivo?  and 
^Hyovfiivof  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter 
lived  about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
custom  of  choosing  a  governor  of  the  feast  passed  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Jews.'  Theophylact's  remark  on  John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains what  was  the  business  of  the  apyirpUXivos : — *^  That  no  one 
might  suspect  that  their  taste  was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine 
water  to  be  wine,  our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  the  governor 
of  the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober ;  for  those,  who  on  such  occa- 
sions are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety,  that 
every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with  regularity  and 
decency."  ' 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited,  he 
relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was  ''  seated  as 
the  stranger-guest  immediately  beside  him :  and  on  the  ejaculation  of 
*  B  'Ism  Allan '  bein^  uttered,  he  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  same  dish, 
and  had  the  choicest  oits  placed  before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a 
mark  of  his  being  considered  a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the 
highest  honour  that  can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  e&stem  feast" 

"Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustration  from 
this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  The  first  is  that,  in  which  the  Saviour 
says,  *  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down 
in  the  highest  room,  [that  is,  place  or  station,]  lest  a  more  honourable 

>  Harwood*8  Introd.  yoL  iL  p.  1S3.  Braning  stateB  that  the  Jews  distingniih  between 
a  bride  who  is  a  virgin,  and  one  who  is  a  widow  t  and  that  the  nnptial  feast  of  the  former 
lasted  a  whole  weel^  bat  for  the  h&tter  it  was  limited  to  three  days.    Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 

*  Bobinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  roce  'A^irpUtJiafos,  Alber,  Interpretatio  Sacno  Scriptnne^ 
torn.  ix.  p.  SSw 

*  TheophyUct  as  cited  in  Fbrkhnrsf  s  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  'Af^xn-p^KAiyas, 
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man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him :  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come 
and  say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  place :  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to 
take  the  lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say 
unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.*  (Luke  xiv. 
8 — 10.)  In  a  country,  where  the  highest  importance  is  attached  to 
this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  advice  is  much  more  striking 
than  if  applied  to  the  manners  of  our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as 
much  appreciated  throughout  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at 
the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  pas- 
sage is  that,  in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  says 
(Matt  xxvi,  23.),  ^  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  (Ush, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and  these 
always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests,  who  are  seated 
sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to  dip  their  hands  in  the 
same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  the 
twelve  disciples  at  the  last  supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  base- 
ness of  the  treachery  is  much  increased,  when  one  of  diose  few  be- 
comes a  betrayer ;  and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no 
doubt,  meant  to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."* 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Divorce  as  well 
as  by  death.*  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  suffered  this  hecaxise 
cf  the  hardness  of  their  hearty  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so 
(Matt.  xix.  8.);  meiining  that  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  greal^^r  ^vils,  such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c.  he  per- 
mitted it :  whence  it  should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  law ; 
and  we  see  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah. 
It  appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  his  d<£ughter 
had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another.  (Judg.  xv.  2.)  The 
Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at  Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  hus- 
band, and  never  would  have  returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit 
of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.)  Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who 
had  forsaken  her  husband,  the  director  of  her  voutfa,  and  (by  doing  so 
contrary  to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God. 
XProv.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  ^eat  number  of  the 
Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11,  12.  19.);  but  our  Saviour  has  limited  the 
permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adultery.  (Matt,  v.  31,  32.) 
Nor  was  this  limitation  unnecesary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common 
for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial 
pretences.  A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dispute 
arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce ;  the  school  of  Shammai  contend- 

'  Bockingham't  TraTels  in  Mesopotamia,  toI  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

'  Among  the  Bedoain  Anbs,  a  brotlier  finds  himself  more  dishonoured  bj  the  seduo* 
tion  of  his  sister  than  a  man  bj  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  This  will  account  for  the 
ffuigninaiT  revenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon  the  Shechemites  for  the  defilonent 
of  their  sister  Dmah.  ((Jen.  xxxiv.  25 — 31.)  See  D*Arvieux*s  Trayels  in  Arabia  the 
Desert,  pp.  248,  244. 
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Ing  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  ^ss  misconduct  or  for  violation  of 
nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  school  of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might 
be  repudiated  for  the  slightest  causes.  To  this  last-mentioned  school 
belonged  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  tempting  him^  and 
taying  unto  kirHy  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause — for  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  disagreeable  in  her? 
(Matt  xix.  3.)  Upon  our  Lord's  answer  to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate  his  wife,  except  for  her  violation 
of  the  conjugal  honour,  the  disciples  (who  had  l;een  educated  in 
Jewish  prejudices  and  principles)  hearing  this,  said  —  If  the  ease  of 
the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except 
only  for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry/  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  and  levity  among  the 
Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connection,  is  confirmed  by 
Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own  example :  for  he  tells  us 
that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though  she  was  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
<lren^  because  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  behaviour.^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

BIHTH,   NUBTUBB,   ETa   OF  CHILDRBN.* 

L  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe),  where  the  women  are  very  robust,  child-birth  is  to  this  day 
an  event  of  but  little  difficulty';  and  mothers  were  originally  the 

>  Josephofl  de  Vita  sua,  c  76.  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  yoL  ii  p.  358.  Harwood's 
Introd.  ToL  it  p.  125.  Calmet*s  Dissertation  sur  le  Divorce,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  390, 
991.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  put  away  their  wives,  at  the  period  referred  to: — 1.  **It  is  commanded  to 
divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not  of  good  behaviour,  and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter 
of  Israel** — 2.  **  If  any  man  Imte  his  wife,  let  him  put  her  away.** — 3.  **  The  school  of 
Hillel  saith.  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband  s  food  illy,  by  over-salting  it,  or  over-roasting 
it,  she  is  to  be  put  away." — 4.  Tea,  **  If,  by  any  stroke  from  the  hand  of  Gk>d,  she  be- 
come dumb  or  sottish,"  &c — 5.  R  Akibah  said,  **  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer 
than  his  own  Avife,  he  may  put  her  away:  because  it  is  said,  *  If  she  find  not  favour  in  his 
eyes.'  **  (Lightfoot's  HorsB  Hebraicse,  on  Matt.  v.  31. — Works,  voL  xL  p.  118.  8vo.  edit.) 
This  lost  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in  the  passage 
above  cited. 

*  This  chapter  is  compiled  from  Michaclis*s  Commentaries,  vol  i.  pp.  427—430.  443— 
447.  Lewis's  Origines  Hebnese,  vol  ii.  pp.  240 — 310.  Calmefs  Dictionary,  article 
Adt^tion.  Bruninji?,  Atitiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1 — 11.  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iv.  c  6. 
de  hberorum  procreatione  et  educatione,  pp.  442 — 446. 

'  '  Harmer*s  Observations,  vol  iv.  p.  433.  Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  106.  **  The 
constitutions  of  those  "  [women]  **  who  are  hardy,  are  better  able  to  beiur  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  child-bearing ;  and  they  suffer  less,  because  they  have  less  feeling  and  appre- 
hension "...,**  than  those  who  live  in  affluence,  the  frame  of  whose  bodies,  and  the 
sensibilities  of  whose  minds  are  altered,  and  ofien  depraved,  by  the  indulgence  of  parents 
when  they  are  infants,  and  by  their  own  luxury  when  they  are  adults.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian midwives  were  charged  before  Pharaoh  with  disobedience  to  his  orders,  because  they 
preserved  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  children,  they  pleaded  in  their  excuse  that  the  Hebrew 
women  were  not  like  tiie  Egyptian :  **  they  were  lively  and  were  delivered  be/ore  they  (the 
midwives)  could  come  to  them."  The  Hebrew  women  were  slaves,  accustomed  to  labour 
and  hard  living;  but  we  may  presume  that  the  Egyptians  suffered  all  the  evils  arising  from 
indolence  and  luxury."  Dr.  Dcnman*6  Essay  on  Difficult  Labour,  pp.  15,  16.  London, 
1787.  8vo. 
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only  aBsistants  of  their  daughters^  as  any  further  aid  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt. 
(Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.,  and  xxxviiL  28., 
that  midwives  were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of  de- 
livering women  was  committed  to  female  midwives.  (Exod.  L  15.  et 
seq.)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  wash 
the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in 
swaddling  clothes.  (The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-bom 
infants  in  salt  and  water  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth-day 
of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solemnised  every 
succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy^ 
especially  those  of  sovereign  princes.  (Gen,  xL  20. ;  Job.  L  4. ;  Matt, 
xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  rendered  the  mother 
ceremonially  unclean  for  a  certain  period :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
she  went  into  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed 
sacrifice  of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  circum- 
stances would  not  afford  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons* 
(Lev.  xii.  1 — 8. ;  Luke  li.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by  which 
rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  10. 
compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.):  on  the  nature  of  circumcision,  see 
pp.  295,  296.  suprcL  At  the  same  time  the  male  child  received  a 
name  (as  we  have  already  remarked  in  p.  297.) ;  in  many  instances 
he  received  a  name  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  from  some 
peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.,  XXV.  25, 26. ;  Exod.  ii.  10.,xviii.  3,  4.);  and  sometimes  the 
name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  viL  14.,  viiL  3. ;  Hos.  L  4.  6.  9. ; 
Matt  i.  21. ;  Lukei.  13.  60.  63.) 

IL  **  The  First-born,  who  was  the  object  of  special  affection  to 
his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  w.ay  of  eminence,  the  opening  of 
the  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow  who  by  a  previous 
marriaj^e  had  become  the  mother  of  children,  the  first-bom  as  re- 
spected the  second  husband  was  the  child  that  was  eldest  by  tiie 
second  marriage.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he 
chose,  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the 
practice  occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  over-ruling  it.  (Deut  xxi.  15 — 17.)  The  Jtrst-bom  in- 
herited peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  —  1.  He  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  his  first-born, 
bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph,  by  adopting  hb  two 
sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5 — 8.)  This  was  done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a 
punishment  of  his  incestuous  conduct  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.) ;  but  Reuben, 
notwithstanding,  was  enrolled  as  the  first-bom  in  the  geneal(^ical 
registers.  (1  Cmron.  v.  1.)  —  2.  The  first-bom  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  priesthood  was  trans- 
ferred, by  the  conmiand  of  God  communicated  through  Moses,  from 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
to  that  of  Levi.  (Numb.  iii.  12  —18.,  viii.  18.)  In  consequence  of 
this  fact,  that  God  had  taken  the  Iie^  ites  from  among  the  children 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  to  serve  him  as  priests,  the 
first-bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation 
made  by  the  priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in 
that  capacity.  (Numb,  xviii.  15,  16.,  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22.  et 
$eg,)  — 3.  The  first-horn  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those  who  were 
younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father  (Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq. ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  3. ;  Gen.  xxvii.  29.),  which  was  transferred  in  the  case 
of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their  father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The 
tribe  of  Judah,  accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  every  where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  consequence 
of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first-bom,  he  was 
also  made  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who,  though  a  younger  brother, 
was  made  his  successor  by  David  at  the  special  appointment  of  God. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  in  view  of  these  facts,  how  the  word  first-born 
came  to  express  sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest 
dignity."*  (Isa.  xiv.  30.;  PsaL  Ixxxix.  27.;  Rom.  viii.  29.;  Coloss. 
i.  15 — 18,;  Heb.  xiL  23. ;  Rev.  i.  5.  11. ;  Job  xviiL  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring  them- 
selves, and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  until 
they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old :  on  the  day  the  child  was 
weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast  (2  Macc^  vii.  27. ;  1  Sam.  L 
22 — 24. ;  Gen.  xxL  8.)  The  same  custom  of  feasting  obtains  in 
Persia  and  India  to  this  day.*  In  case  the  mother  died  before  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  or  was  unable  to  rear  it  herself, 
nurses  were  employed ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became 
too  delicate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  the  maternal  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the  family ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which  they  sustained, 
lU'e  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  8. ; 
2  Kings  xL  2. ;  2  Chron.  xxiL  11. 

*'  The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw 
water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who  belonged  to  those 
humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  had 
not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii.  16. ;  G«n.  xxiv,  11.  16.,  xxix.  10.; 
1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12. ;  John  iv.  7.)  They  spent  their  time  in  learning 
those  domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation 
and  character,  till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were 
to  be  sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  ffiven  away,  in  marriage.  (Prov. 
xxxl  13. ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those  who  by  their 
wealth  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far  from  going 
out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In  imitation  of  their  mothers, 
they  were  occupied  with  dressing,  with  singing,  and  with  dancing; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  representations  of  modem  travellers, 
their  appartments  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  TEzek.  xxiii,  18.) 
They  went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intunated,  and  the 

»  Jahn's  Arclueologia  BibUca,  by  Mr.  Upham,  §  165. 

'  Morier*8  Second  Joumej,  p.  107.    Boberts's  Oriental  IllastnitionA,  p.  24. 
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more  rarely,  the  higher  ihey  were  m  point  of  rank^  but  they  received 
with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a  good  woman,  of  one 
that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station,  to  discluur^e  each  incumbent 
duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities  and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly 
hinted,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov* 
xxxi.  10—31. 

"  The  sons  remuned  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  women ; 
then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were  taught  not  only  tJie 
arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in 
all  parts  of  their  country's  religion.  (Deut  vi.  20 — 25.,  xi.  19.) 
Those  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instructed,  provided  they 
did  not  deem  it  preferable  to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  theiu 
away  to  some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other 
children  to  instruct  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  L  24 — 28.,  that  there 
was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of 
youth. 

IV.  **  The  authority  to  which  a  fatiier  was  entitied  extended  not 
only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both 
sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It  was  the  custom  anciently 
for  sons  newly  married  to  remain  at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had 
been  their  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers, 
was  heiress  to  an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  conrnierce, 
they  had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in  their 
father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the  pensioners  on  his  bounty, 
tiiat  he  would  exercise  his  authority  over  the  children  of  his  sons  as 
well  as  over  the  sons  themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the 
father  ^^  had  no  narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the 
extremity  of  punishment  (Gen.  xxi.  14.,  xxxviii.  24.)  This  power 
was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he  judged  the  son 
worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the  cause  before  a  judge.  But 
he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  judge  should  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  son,  if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that 
he  had  beaten  or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a 
spendthrift,  or  saucy,  or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.  17.;  Lev-  xx.  9.;  Deut  xxi.  18 — 21.)  The  au- 
thority of  the  parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are 
recognised  in  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandments.  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

"  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to  exhibit 
his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and  in  feeling,  but 
by  gifts.  (Matt  xv.  5,  6. ;  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.)  The  power  of  the 
father  over  his  offspring  in  the  ancient  times  was  not  only  very  great 
for  the  time  being,  and  while  he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of 
the  living ;  but  he  was  allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future, 
and  his  prophetic  curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  littie  efficacy."* 
(Gen.  xlix.  2— 28.) 

>  Jahn's  Archteologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  §§  166, 167. 
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It  appears  from  I  Kings  zx.  1.  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  effects,  the  father  expressed  his  last  wis  es  or  will 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the 
future  heirs,  as  Jacob  did,  in  Gen.  xlviii. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion,  seems  to  be  what  is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons, 
in  Deut  xxL  16.  Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  after  that 
|)eriod.  The  following  regulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of 
property :  — 

1.  "  As  it  respected  sons :  —  The  property  or  estate  of  the  father, 
after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons,  who  divided  it 
among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  eldest  son 
received  two  portions.**  It  appears,  however,  from  Luke  xv.  12. 
that  sons  might  demand  and  receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance 
during  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  though  aware  of 
the  dissipated  inclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  legally  refuse  the 
application. 

2.  **  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concubines :  —  The  portion  which 
was  given  to  them  depended  altogether  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
father,  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount  is  not  known,  both 
to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and  sent  them 
away  before  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  other 
portion  in  the  estate ;  but  Jacob  made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his 
concubines,  heirs  as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — 21.,  xxv.  1 — 6., 
xlix.  1 — 27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  tne  sons  of  concubines  for 
the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons,  from  the 
fact  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  complained,  that  he  was 
excluded  without  any  portion  from  his  father's  house.  (Judg.  xL 
1-7.) 

3.  "  As  it  respected  daughters :  —  The  daughters  not  only  had  no 
portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried,  were  considered  as 
making  a  part  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  their  brothers  into  matrimony. 
In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or  they  all  had  died,  they  took  the 
estate  (Numb,  xxvii.  1 — 8.) :  if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without 
any  offspring,  the  property  was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enact- 
ments in  Numb,  xxvii.  8 — 11. 

4.  "  As  it  respected  servants :  —  The  servants  or  the  slaves  in  a 
family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right,  but  the 
person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them  his  heirs. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  those  who  had  heirs, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not  deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  estates  on  fistithful  and  deserving 
servants.  (Prov.  xviL  2.) 

5.  "  As  it  respected  widotos :  —  The  widow  of  the  deceased,  like 
his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.  The  sons, 
however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford  her  an  adequate 
maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged  in  the  wilL  She 
sometimes  returned  back  again  to  her  father's  house,  particularly 
if  the  support  which  the  heirs  gave  her  was  not  such  as  had  been 
promised,  or  was  not  sufficient  (Gen.  xxxviiL  11. ;  compare  also  the 
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story  of  Ruth.)  The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not 
without  cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."  *  (Isa.  i.  17.,  x.  2. ;  Jer.  vii.  6.,  xxiL  3. ;  Ezek.  xxii.  7. 
comp.  Exod.  xxii,  22 — 24.;  Deut.  x.  18.,  xxiv.  17.)  The  condition 
of  widows  in  the  East  is  very  desolate,  and  has  furnished  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  with  affecting  similitudes,  in  order  to  denote  the  desolate 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  after  that  city  had  been  sacked,  and  its  in- 
habitants carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.     See  Lam.  i.  1.  17. 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears  from 
various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Adoption, — or  the 
taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of  it, 
acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the  estate,  —  was  very 
generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Adop- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  elder 
Hebrews:  Moses  is  silent  concerning  it  in  his  laws;  and  Jacob's 
adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviil. 
1.)  is  rather  a  kind  of  substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph  should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  sons.  71ii/  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  are  mine; 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine.  But  as  he  gave  no  in- 
heritance to  their  father  Joseph,  the  effect  of  this  adoption  extended 
only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inheritance ;  that  is,  instead  of 
one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph,  by  means  of  them)  two  parts. 
Two  other  kinds  of  adoption  among  the  Israelites  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures;  viz. 

1,  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving  brother  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  without  children 
(Deut.  XXV.  5. ;  Ruth  iv.  5. ;  Matt  xxiL  24.) ;  so  that  the  children 
of  this  marriage  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother, 
and  went  by  his  name ;  a  practice  more  ancient  than  the  law,  as 
appears  in  the  history  of  Tamar ;  but  this  manner '  of  adopting  was 
not  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  neither  was  that  kind 
of  adoption  intended  by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  when  they  gave 
their  handmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen,  xvi.  2.,  xxx.  3,) 

2.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a  daughter  only,  and 
adopting  her  children.  Thus,  in  1  Chron.  iL  21,  22.,  MacbSr  the 
grandson  of  Joseph,  who  is  osMed  father  of  Gileady  (that  is,  chief  of 
that  town,)  gave  his  daughter  to  Hezron,  who  married  her  when  he 
was  threescore  years  old,  and  she  bare  him  Segub,  And  Segub 
begat  Jair,  who  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 
Jair  acquired  a  number  of  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  pos- 
sessions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.;  1  Kings  iv.  13.) 
However,  both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckoned  to 
the  family  of  Judah,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their  paternal 
descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Machur  the  father  of 
Gilead.  It  further  appears  from  Numb,  xxxii.  41.,  that  this  very 
Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son 
of  Judah,  is  expressly  called  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  because  his 

*  Jahn's  ArchsDologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Uphanii  §  168. 
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maternal  great-grandfather  was  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like 
manner,  we  read  that  Mordecai  adopted  Ecther  his  niece :  when  her 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  he  took  her  for  his  own  daughter.  So 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  became  her  son, 
(Exod.  iL  10.)  So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.,  that  Naomi  had  a  son: 
a  son  is  born  to  Naomi :  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son  of  Ruth,  and 
only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all,)  to  Naomi,  who  was 
merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom  Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication  of  the 
merits  of  his  death,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted  children  of 
God.  Thus  St  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),  Ye  have  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  We  wait  for  the  adoption 
of  the  children  of  God.  And  (GaL  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to 
redeem  them  tliat  were  under  the  law,  that  we  miglU  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  performed, 
by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who 
adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among  the  Tucks  is  expressed 
by  saying — to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt ;  and  an  adopted  son 
is  called  by  them  Akietoali,  the  son  of  another  life — because  he  was 
not  begotten  in  this.'  Something  like  this  is  observable  among  tlie 
Hebrews :  Elijah  adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,  by  throwing  his  mantle 
over  him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.);  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in  a 
fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by  Elisha 
his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in  the  office  of 
prophet.  (2  Elings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments,  when  that  high 
priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  indicating  thereby, 
that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  in 
some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna, 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honour- 
able station,  and  substitute  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  bis  room. 
(Isa.  xxii.  21.)  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen 
him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  gover?iment  into  his  hand. 
St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in  order  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii  14. ;  Gral.  iii.  26,  27.) 


CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  CONDmON  OF   SLATES  AND    OP   SERVANTS,   AND  THE  CUSTOMS  RE- 
LATING TO  THEM,  MENTIONED  OB  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity:  and  when  Moses  gave 
his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established,  though  he  could 
not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary  laws  and  regulations. 


>  lyHerbelot,  BibL  Orient,  p.  47. 
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The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have  Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well 
as  alien-born  persons,  but  these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were 
required  to  worship  the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13.),  with  the 
exception  of  the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways;  viz.  1.  By  Captivity ,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  slavery  (Gen.  xiv.  14. ; 
Deut  XX.  14.,  xxi.  10, 11.);  2.  By  Debty  when  persons  being  poor 
were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1. ;  Matt  xviii.  25.); 
3.  By  committing  a  Tkefty  without  the  power  of  making  restitution 
(Exod.  xxil  2,  3.;  Neh.  v.  4,  5.) ;  4.  By  Birth,  when  persons  were 
bom  of  married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bom  in  the  house  (Gen. 
xiv.  14.,  XV.  3  ,  xviL  23.,  xxi.  10.),  home^om  (Jer.  ii.  14.),  and  the 
sans  or  children  o(  hand-maids.  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.,  cxvi.  16.)  Abraham 
had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  description.  5.  Man- 
stealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons  were  reduced  into 
slavery.'  The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to 
treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death  by  the  taw  of  Moses.  (Exod. 
xxi.  16. ;  Deut  xxiv.  7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make 
no  change  or  difference  in  the  ci\t1  circumstances  of  mankind  who 
are  converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  equally  called,  as  St.  Paul  argues  at  length  in  1  Cor.  viu 
17 — 24.;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  L  9, 10.),  when  enumerating 
various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnoxious  to  law,  expressly  de- 
nounces  men-stealers,  apBpaTroBioTats,  those  who  kidnap  men^  to  sell 
them  for  slaves :  in  other  words,  slave-traders.* 

1  Farean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  448,  449.     Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  1  pp.  158—164. 

•  **  The  New  Testament,"  said  Bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "contains  an  express  reprobation  of  the  slave  trade  bjr  name,  as  sinful  in  a  Tcry 
high  degree.  The  apostle,  St.  Paul,  having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  dis- 
obedient, ungodly  and  sinners,  unholy  and  profane,  proceeds  to  specify  and  distinguish  the 
several  characters  and  descriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  very  general  epithets; 
and  tht'y  are  these, — *  murderers  of  fathers,  murderers  of  mothers,  man-slayers,  they  that 
defile  themselves  with  mankind,  men-ateaUrs.*  "....*•  Tliis  text  condemns  and  prohibits 
ihe  slave-trade  in  one  at  least  of  its  most  productive  modes.  But  I  go  (tuther;  I  maintain 
that  this  text,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  generally  in  all 
its  modes;  it  ranks  the  .slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of  crime,  next  alter  parricide 
and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  the  English  Bible  g^ves  men-stealcrs,  is 
iufSpawuiurrfis.  Our  translators  have  taken  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears 
in  the  Attic  law;  in  which  the  ^iicri  iy^pawohfffiov  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the 
specific  crime  of  kidnapping,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  phraseology  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  .the  preceptire  part,  is  a  popular  phraseology  ;  and 
AySfKuroSio-T^f,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  person  who  *  deals  in  men,*  literally  a  dove-trader. 
That  is  the  English  word  literally  and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Greek.**  ....**  The 
Greek  word  is  so  explained  by  the  learned  grammarian  Eustathius  and  by  other  gramma- 
rians of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Athenians  scrupled  not  to  possess  themselves  of 
slaves,  yet  the  trcuie  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamous."  (Speeches  in  Parliament, 
p.  539. )  The  following  observation  of  a  learned  modem  critic  is  too  important  to  be 
withheld  from  the  reader: — ** By  &y8paTo8i<rraiY  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is 
meant,  those  who  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded 
by  the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death.  And  as  all 
the  crimes  here  mentioned  are'  of  the  most  heuious  kind,  and  as  robbery  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  list,  so  iySpcnroStoTaTr  seems  as  put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort.  Let  then 
the  slave-traders  (Christians  alas  !)  of  our  times  tremble:  fur  ai/,  who  in  any  way  panici- 
pate  in  that  abominable  traffic,  are  iwipawoBurrtd ;  since  they  thereby  npliold  a  sjrstcm, 
which  perpetually  engenders  man-ateaUngJ*    (Bloomfield*8  Annotations  on  the  New  Test, 
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n.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  ntieanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they  acquired  belonged 
to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  said  to  be  worth  double  the  value  of  a 
hired  servant  (Deut  xv.  18.)  They  formed  marriages  at  the  will 
of  their  master,  but  their  children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they 
could  not  call  him  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6. ;  Kom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  at- 
tached and  faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patri- 
archs trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.,  xxxii.  6.,  xxxiiL  1.)  If 
a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his  slaves  to  him  as  a  wife, 
she  was  to  remain  with  her  children,  as  the  property  of  his  master. 
(Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4.)  The  duty  of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's 
commands,  and  they  were  for  the  most  employed  in  tending  cattle  or 
in  rural  affairs ;  and  though  the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  suflSciently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  hmnane  master  it  was  tolerable.  (Job. 
xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue,  they  fre- 
quently marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and  the  same  practice 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  as  we  read  in  1  ChVon. 
iL  34,  35.  Now  Sheshan  liad  no  sonSy  but  daughters :  and  Sheshan 
had  a  servant  (slave),  an  Egyptiany  whose  name  was  Jarha;  and 
Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary, 
the  rich  people,  when  childless,  have  been  known  to  purchase  young 
slaves,  to  educate  them  in  their  own  faith,  ^and  sometimes  to  adopt 
them  for  their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were  originally 
slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  captive  Joseph  to  be 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another  Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief 
minister  of  state  in  Babylon,  corresponds  with  the.  modem  usages  of 
the  East 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  statutes  were 
enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be  treated  with  humanity: 
the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 53,  it  is  true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves 
who  were  of  Hebrew  descent;  but,  as  alien-bom  slaves  were  en- 

Cflted  into  the  Hebrew  church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  applied  to  all  slaves.  —  2.  Ka  man  struck  his  servant  or 
maid  with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to 
be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave  survived  for 
a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished,  as  no  intention  of 
murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss  of  the  slave  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  punishment  (Exod.  xxi.  20, 21.) — 3.  A  slave,  who  lost  an 
eye  or  a  tooth  by  a  blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her 
liberty  in  consequence.  (Exod.  xxL  26,  27.) — 4.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  n*om  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  festivals. 
(^Exod.  XX.  10.;  Deut.  v.  14.^ — 5.  They  were  to  be  invited  to  certain 
feasts  fDeut  xii.  17, 18.,  xvi.  11.)  — 6.  A  master  who  had  betrothed 
a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she  did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit 

Tol.  Tiii.  p.  201.)— By  the  act  of  parUam^nt  3  &  4  WOliam  IV.  chap.  7a.  aUyerjr  was 
k30hiSBja>  throughoat  the  British  ColonieiL 
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her  to  be  redeemed^  and  was  prohibited  from  selling  her  to  a  strange 
nation,  seeing  he  had  dealt  deceitfully  toith  her.  If  he  had  betrothed 
her  to  his  son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage,  he 
was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he  did  not  these  three  unto  her,  then  site 
was  to  go  out  free  without  money.  (Exod.  xxi.  7 — 11.)  —  7.  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery  only  till  the  sabbatical  year,  when 
they  might  return  to  liberty,  and  their  masters  could  not  detain  them 
against  their  wills*  On  their  departure  they  were  to  be  furnished 
liberally  by  their  former  masters  out  of  that  with  which  the  Lord  their 
God  had  blessed  them,  who  were  further  conunanded  to  remember 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  bondmen  in  Egypt  (Deut  xv.  12 — 15.) 
If,  however,  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to  make  a 
declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  this  law; 
and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-posts 
of  their  master's  house  *,  after  which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of 
recovering  their  liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine 
years  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.;  Deut.  xv.  16—18.)  This  very  significant 
ceremony  implied  that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and 
family ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to  hear,  and  punctually  to  obey, 
all  their  master's  orders.  —  8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a 
stranger  or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make  good  the 
purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 55.) 
Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another  nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be 
received  hospitably,  and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  15, 16.)^ 

III.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  towards 
slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong  sanctions,  yet  it 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8—22.  that  their  condition  was  sometimes 
very  wretched.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  their  situation 
was  much  more  tolerable  among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other 
nations,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^     Nor  is  this  a  matter 

>  Boring  of  the  ear  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East :  it  is  thus  referred  to  by  Ja« 
venal: — 

. . .  Libertinns  prior  est :  "  Prior,"  inqnit,  **  Ego  adsom. 

Cur  timeam,  dubitemre  locum  defendcre?  quamris 

Natus  ad  Euphratem^  modes  quod  in  aurb  fenestrjb 

Arguerint,  licet  ipso  negem."  Sat  L  102 — 105. 

The  freedman  bustling  through,  replies,  **  First  come  is  still 

First  served;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will. 

Though  born  a  slave  —  (*t  were  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  bored eabs  betray  to  every  eye")  Gifford. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  as 
attesting  the  same  thing;  and  another  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pre- 
tended he  did  not  hear  him.  —  **  It  is  not,**  said  the  philosopher  '*  because  your  ears  art 
not  sufficiently  bored."  —  Commentaire  Idtteral,  sur  l*Exode  xxi.  6.  tom.  i  p.  501. 

«  Jahn,  ArchtBol.  Bibl.  §  171. 

'  Among  the  Romans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held — pro  nuBis — pro  mortuis  — 
vro  quadrupedHbus  —  for  no  men — for  dead  men  —  for  beasts  f^—  nay,  they  were  in  a  much 
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'of  astonishment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanctions  and 
motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whose  slaves  had  no  sabbath,  no 
day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who  were  subject  to  the  cruel 
caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  absolute  property  they  were,  and  at 
whose  mercy  their  lives  every  moment  lay.  ^  "  For  the  slightest  and 
most  trivial  oflFences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour ;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross,  and 
make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  manner.  These 
slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fallen  into  their  enemies* 
hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These  miserable  captives,  ancient  history 
informs  us,  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction 
for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought 
and  enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be  drudges 
through  hfe  in  darkness  and  despair;  sometimes  were  pent  up  in 
private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the  most  laborious  and  ignoble 
occupations :  frequently  the  toils  of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  severest  tasks  unmercifully  exacted  from  them^ ;  most 
commonly  they  were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of 
domestic  life,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the  last 
insult  upon  dieir  wretchedness,  they  were  branded  in  the  forehead, 

worse  state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  had  no  head  in  the  state,  no  fume,  no  tribe, 
or  register.  They  were  not  capable  of  being  iDJared,  nor  coald  they  take  by  purchase  or 
descent;  they  had  no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will  Exdusire  of  what  was  called  their 
pecvUumt  whatever  they  acquired  was  their  master's*,  they  could  neither  plead  nor  be 
pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  concerns;  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  relief  in  case  of  adultery;  nor  were  they  proper  ob- 
jects of  cognation  nor  affinity.  They  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other 
goods  or  personal  estate;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429.  4to.  Adam's  Summary  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
pp.  38,  39.  There  is  a  learned  and  interesting  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  on 
Roman  Slavery,  especially  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Andover 
Biblical  Repository  for  October,  1835,  vol.  viil  pp.  411—436.  "The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Europe,"  is  discussed  and  proved  with 
much  ability,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Churchill,  in  a  Hulsean  prize  Dissertation,  Cambridge, 
1846.  8vo. 

»  John,  ArchseoL  BibL  §  172. 

'  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  tiie  Mediterranean 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  slaves  are  treated  to  this  day  in  the  East.  The 
conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  received  commands  to  prepare 
a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in  great  haste,  —  **  for  this  purpose  he  was  building  small  reser- 
voirs and  ducts,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins;  and  which  are  better  than  the 
modem  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in 
the  work,  carrying  burdens.  To  give  vivacity  to  their  proceedings,  the^  are  required  to 
sing;  and  to  keep  them  diligent,  there  were  tash-maetere  eicuiding  at  intervals  of  about 
ten  feet,  with  whips  in  their  handa^  which  they  used  very  freely.  We  seemed  to  behold 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Exodus  v."  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  130.  May 
not  the  command  to  sing  ako  explain  FsaL  cxxxvii.  3,  4.?  **  The  Mallems  "  (or  heads  of 
districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egjrpt),  the  same  traveller  elsewhere  remarks,  **  transact 
business  between  the  bashaw  and  &e  peasants.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasants  prove 
that  they  oppress;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  that  the  work  of  those  who  are  under 
^em  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the  case  of  the  officers  placed  by  the 
Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of  Israel;  and,  like  theirs,  the  Millems  often  find 
thtit  their  case  is  evil  See  Exod.  r.  6—29."  B>id.  p.  168.  See  also  Mr.  Carne'f  Letters 
from  the  £a»t,  pp.  71,  72. 
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and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  publicly  and  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  them !  One  cannot  think  of  this  most  contumelioua 
and  reproachful  treatment  of  a  fellow-creature  without  feeling  the 
acutest  pain  and  indignation.  To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  reference 
to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a  price  was  then 
fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and  who,  when  bought, 
were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property  of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very 
beautiful  and  expressive  similitude  represents  Christians  as  the 
<»ervants  of  Christ ;  informs  them  that  an  immense  price  had  been 
paid  for  them:  that  they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal;  but  in 
every  respect,  both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute 
property  of  God.  Ye  are  not  your  own :  for  ye  are  hottght  with  a 
price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit^  which  are 
God^s,  (1  Cor.  vL  20.)  So  also  again:  Ve  are  bought  with  a  price: 
be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,  (1  Cor.  vii.  23.)  St.  Paul  usually  styles 
himself  the  servant  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  passage  in  his  Epistie  to  the 
Galatians,  alluding  to  the  signatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days 
were  branded,  he  tells  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and 
indelible  characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to  be  the 
servant  of  his  master  Jesus.  From  Iienceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^^  (Gal.  vi.  17.)'  It 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic  Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released 
from  all  antecedent,  civil,  and  even  natural  relations ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same 
principle  into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  that,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipat-ed  from  their  Christian 
masters.  In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the  same  great  apostle 
requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke  of  servitude  be  taught  to 
yield  due  obedience  to  their  masters,  and  animadverts  with  great 
severity  upon  those  false  teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught 
a  different  doctrine.  (1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 10.)  Against  this  principle  of 
the  judaising  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest,  and 
teaches  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  difference  in 
the  civil  relations  of  men.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24.  It  appears 
probable  from  Isa.  xvi.  14.  and  xxi.  16.  that  it  was  the  usual  practice 
to  hire  servants  either  for  one  year  or  for  three  years.  This  circum- 
stance may  explain  the  meaning  in  Deut.  xv.  18.  of  a  bondman  being 
worth  a  double  hired  servant  to  his  master^  in  serving  him  six  years. 
Which  passage  of  the  law,  if  thus  understood  by  the  Israelites,  would 
teach  them  that  a  bondman  ought  not  to  be  made  to  work  more 
laboriously  than  a  hired  servant,  but  only  to  serve  for  a  longer  time.' 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were  mitigated 
by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet  in  the  progress  of 
time,  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary,  various  regulations  were 
in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to  insure  them  from  being  oppressed. 
Like  slaves,  hired  labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  sab- 

'  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 146. 

'  Qirdlcstone's  Commentary  and  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  roL  i.  p.  660. 
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baih,  and  also  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their 
hire  was  to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13. ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  14,  15.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legislator 
has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  From  the  parable  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is  related  in  Matt  xx.  1 — 1,5., 
'^  we  learn  these  three  particulars  concerning  the  servants  in  Judasa^ 
or  at  least  in  Jerusalem :  — That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in 
the  market-place  to  be  hired  —  that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-la- 
bourer were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working  were  tiU 
six  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  morning  the  master  of  a  family 
rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vineyard.'  Having  found 
a  number,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  denarius  for  the  wages  of  the 
DAT,  and  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went 
again  into  the  market-place,  and  found  several  others  unemployed^ 
whom  he  also  ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them 
what  was  reasonable.  At  twelve  and  three  in  ti^  aflemoon,  he  went 
and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same  manner  ac- 
cepted. He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and  found  a  number  of 
men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idleness,  and  he  said  to  them. 
Why  do  you  consume  the  whole  day  in  this  indolent  manner? 
There  is  no  one  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us  any  employment,  they 
replied.  Then  go  you  into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers, 
and  you  shall  receive  what  is  just.  In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of 
the  vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages  without 
any  partiality  or  distinction.  When  those,  therefore,  came,  who  had 
been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  they  received  a  denarius 
a  piece.  When  those,  who  had  been  hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them 
return  with  such  great  wages,  they  indulged  the  most  extravagant 
joy,  imagining  that  their  pay  would  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others; 
but  how  great  was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from 
the  steward  each  man  a  denarius  1  This  supposed  injurious  treat- 
ment caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying.  The  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  and  you  have 
given  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us  who  have  been 
scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long  and  rigorous 
toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who  appeared  the  most 
petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply :  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  in- 

'  The  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Hamadan  there  is  a 
maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  "  Pere,"  sajs  Mr.  Morier,  **  we  obserred 
every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a  numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  waiting,  as  they  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the 
surrounding  fields.  This  custom,  wMch  I  hare  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Asia,  for- 
cibly struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew,  particularly  when  passing  by  the  same  place 
late  in  the  day,  we  still  found  others  standing  idle,  and  remembered  his  words.  Why  stand 
ye  here  all  the  day  idle  9  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation ;  for  in  puttuig  the  very  same 
question  to  them  they  answered  ns.  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us,**  Morier*s  Second 
Journey  through  Persia,  p.  265. 
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justice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a  denarius?  Take  what  justice' 
entitles  thee  to,  without  repining,  and  cahnly  acquiesce  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  our  original  agreement  —  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence disposes  me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired 
what  equity  obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the  mines^ 
where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the  most  rigorous 
and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  wretches, 
bom  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first  entrance  into  these  dismal  sub- 
terraneous abodes  of  darkness  and  despair,  with  such  doleful  pro- 
spects before  them,  would  be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and 
anguish,  shed  bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme 
misery,  and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  considered  in 
this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  he 
represents  the  wicked  servant  and  unfaithful  steward  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  cast  into  utter  darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping, 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth!  (Matt  viii.  12.,  xxii.  13.)  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and 
judicious  Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage: — *  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants  of  a 
lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  their  fidelity, 
wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any  steward,  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is  represented  in  the 
parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  virtues  on  account  of  which  he 
was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and  by  consequence  that  he  was  an  hy- 
pocrite. Slaves  of  this  character,  among  other  chastisements,  were 
sometimes  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of 
the  most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing  was 
heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  on  account  of 
the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  these  hideous 
caverns  without  hope  of  release.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.'  * 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  inflicted  on  the 
most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves.  In  reference  to  this 
it  is  that  St  Paul  represents  our  Lord  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servanty  and  becoming  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  CROSS. 
(Phil.  ii.  8.)  Crucifixion  was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excru- 
ciating, but  the  most  reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be 
suffered.  Hence  it  is  that  the  AposUe  so  highly  extols  the  unex- 
ampled love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  tlte  CROSS  despising  the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2.)  and 
infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was.this  exit  which  Jesus  made, 
that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the  heathens ;  who  could 
never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe  that  religion  to  be  divine, 
whose  founder  had  suffered  such  an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death 
from  his  countrymen.  And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system 
of  truths  as  a  revelation  from  the  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered 

'  Dr.  Macknight's  HannoDy,  p.  522.  2d  edit  1763. 
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to  mankind  by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  for  such  a  pretension  crucified,  ap- 
peared to  the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation  and  religious  delusion. 
The  'preaching  of  the  CROSS  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.); 
and  the  religion  of  a  crucified  leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital 
of  his  own  country  the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it, 
in  their  estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St  Paul  speaks  of 
the  offence  of  the  cross*,  the  ^eat  and  invincible  disgust  conceived 
by  the  men  of  those  times  agamst  a  religion  whose  founder  was  cru- 
cified 1  Hence  he  speaks  of  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  circumstance  which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of 
glorying  in  the  cross'  of  Christ;  though  the  consideration  of  the 
Ignominious  and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle  that 
made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  Christianity,  and 
fiUed  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices  against  it"' 

y.  Among  the  ancieirt  Hebrews,  all  slaves  and  servants  were  under 
the  orders  of  a  steward,  who  was  himself  a  servant,  and  who  was 
called  the  eldest  servant  of  the  house.  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.)  In  later  times^ 
among  the  Greeks,  slaves  were  commonly  termed  hovKoiy  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  ikivdspoi,  or  those  who  were  free  bom ;  and,  by  some  of 
the  comic  writers,  ol/cerai.  They  were  also  frequently  termed  TraiSss. 
These  appellations  also  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we  find 
them  characterised  by  different  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
services  which  they  performed.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  20.  we  meet  with 
a  chamberlain ;  » •  •  Blastus,  6  sttI  tou  KOLi&vosy  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  royal  chamberlain. 
These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their  masters.^  Those, 
who  hail  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  they  in- 
trusted to  TroifUvs9y  inferior  shepherds,  appointed  a  chief  shepherd, 
apxfTToifi/rfv,  to  superintend  them.  In  1  Pet  v.  4.  this  appellation  is 
applied  to  the  chief  teacher  of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
to  come  as  judge.  Eangs  are  often  termed  oi  irot^iiv€9  roiv  Xocar, 
shepherds  of  the  people,  because  they  watch  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same  figure  is  transferred  to  religious 
teachers,  who  strive  by  their  instructions  and  exhortations  to  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  The  hrlrpoTros  and  oueovofiof  ap- 
pear to  be  synonymous  terms  for  him  who  had  the  chief  charge  or 
oversight  of  the  property  or  domestic  affidrs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  had  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Luke  xii.  42. ;  1  Cor.  iv.  2.) 
Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys  of  a  family  also  appear 
to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge  ;  at  least  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
matters.  (Ghd.  iv.  2.)  Schleusner  considers  the  kirlrponros  in  this  pas- 

>  ItMhkov  Tov  oTovpov.  Qalat  t.  1 1. 

*  God  forbid  that  I  shoold  glory  saye  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesuf  Christ    Qalat 
VL  14. 

*  Harwood*8  Introdnction,  toL  ii  pp.  147 — 158. 

*  See  Adam's  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  488^ 
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isage  as  tlie  guardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and 
the  olKovofMs  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  will.  Opposed  to  davea 
were  the  'E/yyarat,  or  hired  labourers  (IM^tt.  xx.  1.),  whether  they 
were  Tecopyol,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke  xx.  9,  10.),  *Aftx€- 
Xovpffot,  or  vine-dressers  (Luke  xiii.  7.),  or  ^vpcopol,  door-keepers. 
(Mark  xiii.  34. ;  John  xviii.  16,  17.)  But,  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  their  service,  each  was  required  to  prosecute  that  particular  work 
which  was  deemed  most  suitable  for  lum  by  his  master  or  lord,  whe- 
ther the  latter  was  at  home  or  abroad  (Mark  xiiL  34. ;  Luke  xiL  42., 
xiv.  17.,  xvii.  7,  8.)^  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit  iL  9,  lO.y 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slaves  who  had  conducted  themselves  well 
were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage.  The  Greeks  termed 
those  who  were  thus  liberated  aireXsvOepovs,  or  freed-men ;  which 
word  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  him  who  is  called  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to  denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as 
being  made  by  Christ  a  partaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  children 
of  God.  (1  Cor.  vii.  22.)  Corinth  was  long  the  chief  slave-mart  of 
Greece :  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  many  slaves  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  and 
heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  this  some  commenta- 
tors have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John  viiL  32. 

Lastly,  when  slaves  proved  ungrateful  to  their  former  masters  or 
patrons,  ihej  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondage,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St  Paul  may  refer  when  he 
exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in  Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaising 
teachers  affain  to  entangle  them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  (GaL  v.  1.)^ 


CHAP.  VL 

DOMBSnO  CUSTOMS  AND  USAGES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  "  Vabious  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness  which  custom 
has  established  in  different  nations.  The  Orientals  were  very  exact 
in  the  observances  of  outward  decorum :  and  we  may  collect  from 
several  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  their  salutations 
and  expressions  of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  tedious 
and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  per- 
son's welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  friends ;  and  when 
they  parted,  concluding  with  many  reciprocal  wishes  of  happiness  and 
benediction  on  each  other."'  The  ordinary  formulae  of  salutation  were 

'  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon,  in  vocibos;  Stosch's  Compendium  Archseologise  Novi  Tcsta- 
mcnti,  pp.  45, 46. 

*  Bnining,  Compendium  Qnecamm  4  profanis  Sacrarum,  p.  86.  Kuinoel,  aa  John 
vili.  32. 

'  Of  the  minute,  not  to  sajr  frivolous,  inquiries  and  salutations  above-mentioned,  the 
following  is  a  striking  illustration: — ** Every  passer  bj,*'  says  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jowett,  **  has 
his  *  AQa  yMrahek,' — *  God  bless  yon.'  Conversation  is  sometimes  among  strangers  made 
up  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  phrases;  for  example, — *  Good  morning.'  Answer, 
•  May  your  day  be  enriched  V  —  *  By  seeing  you.'  —  *  You  have  enlightened  the  house  by 
your  presence.' — *  Are  you  happy  ? ' .—  •  Happy  j  Mid  you,  Also.'—  *  You  are  comfortable. 
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»^ —  The  Lord  he  with  thee  I —  TTie  Lord  bless  the  /—and  Blessed  he  thou 
of  the  Lord !  but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is, 
may  all  manner  of  prosperity)  he  with  thee  !  (Ruth  ii.  4. ;  Judg.  xix. 
20. ;  I  Sam.  zxv.  6. ;  I^saL  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Jewish  polity^  Inuch  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East  continue  to  be  remarkable.'  <'  When  our  Lord, 
therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the  seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Judsea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  or- 
dered them  to  salute  no  man  hy  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed 
only  by  this  prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  that  they  should  suffer  nodiing  to  retard  and  impede  them  in 
their  progress  Arom  one  place  to  another ;  and  should  not  lavish  those 
precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  sacred  and  ar- 
duous duties  of  their  office,  m  observing  the  irksome  and  unmeaning 
modes  of  ceremonious  intercourse.  Not  that  our  Lord  intended  that 
his  disciples  should  studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency, 
and  industriously  offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into  any 
house  to  salute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  customary  form  of 
civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or  universal  happiness.  This 
injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the  road,  means  only  that  they  should 
urge  their  course  with  speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  the  duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it  Elisha,  despatdung  his  servant  Gehazi  to  recover  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the  expedition  possible, 
which  is  thus  expressed :  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staffs  in 
thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  If  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not, 
and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again,  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

^'In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  though 
the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect  and  homage,  yet 
through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repetition  soon  degenerate 
into  mere  verbal  forms  and  woinis  oi  course,  in  which  the  heart  has 
no  share.  They  are  a  frivolous  unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually 
uttered  without  the  mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these 
empty,  insignificant  forms,  wUch  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meeting 
or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory  discourse  which  he 

I  am  comfortable; '  meaning  *  I  am  comfortable,  if  jron  are.'  These  sentences  are  often 
repeated;  and,  after  any  pause,  it  is  nsnal  to  turn  to  jroor  neighbour,  and  resume  these 
courtesies  many  times."    Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

>  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are,  they  grow  talkalive  when 
they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  hiuL  This  custom  has  come  from  Asia  with  the 
Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  A  modem  traveller  relates  the  reci- 
procal salutations  with  which  those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  **  People 
go  a  great  way  to  meet  them:  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  the  questioning  and  saluta- 
tion begins,  and  continues  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases :  *  How  do  you  do?  God 
be  praised  that  you  are  come  in  peace !  God  give  you  poEice  I  How  fares  it  with  you? ' 
The  higher  the  rank  of  tbs  person  returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last.** 
See  Homeman*s  Journal  StoUberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol  iil  n.  IS3.  Bnrder*fl 
Oriental  Literature,  voL  i  p.  4S6. 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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delivered  to  his  apostles  when  he  saw  them  dejected  and  disconsolate, 
on  his  plainly  assuring  them  that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to 
the  Father.  Peace  1  leave  with  you:  my  peace  I  give  unto  you : —  not 
a^  the  world  giveth^  give  I  unto  you.  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must 
shortly  be  taJcen  frcMtn  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing 
you  every  happiness ;  not  as  the  world  riveth,  give  I  unto  you ;  not 
in  the  unmeaning  ceremonial  manner  the  world  repeats  this  saluta- 
tion :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness  to  you  are  sincere,  and 
my  blessing  and  benediction  will  derive  upon  you  every  substantial 
felicity.  This  sheds  light  and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a 
writer  ever  created.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes 
of  the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  These  all,  says 
he,  died  in  faith ;  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  but  tliey 
closed  them  in  the  transporting  assurance  that  God  would  accomplish 
his  promises.  They  had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah 
would  bless  the  world.  By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times, 
ai)d  placed  themselves,  in  idea,  in  die  midst  of  all  their  fancied 
blessedness.  They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period ;  saluted  it,  as 
one  salutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise  at  a  distance.  These 
all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  would  accom- 
plish these  magnificent  promises,  though  they  themselves  had  not  en- 
joyed them,  but  only  had  seen  them  afar  off:  God  had  only  blessed 
them  with  a  remote  prospect  of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  per- 
suaded of  them,  they  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reidity 
— they  embraced  them — with  transport  saluted  *  them  at  a  distance, 
confessing  that  they  were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
but  were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.*** 

Bespect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting  by  the  salutation  of 
Peace  be  with  you  !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the  bosom :  but  if 
the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank,  they  bowed  to  the 
earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven  times  until  he  came  near 
to  his  brother  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxiiL  3.)  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient 
times,  that  masters  saluted  their  labourers  with  ^^  The  Lord  be  with 
you  /"to  which  they  answered,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  I  "•  Sometimes 
the  hem  of  the  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the  dust  on 
which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23. ;  Luke  viii.  44. ;  Acts  x.  26.; 
Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances  kissed  each 
other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard  (which  on  such  occasions  only  could 

■  'Atnnurdfityoi  (Heb.  xl  13.)  The  word  always  used  in  salutations.  See  Bomans 
zyL  passim. 

*  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol  iL  pp.  279 — ^283. 

'  Not  unlike  the  above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  time  among  the  Turks.  **  Say 
to  a  Turk,  according  to  custom,  *  "h/Uy  your  morning  be  propitious  1 '  he  replies,  *  May  you 
be  the  pledge  of  G^ ! '  Ask  a  Turk,  ♦  Is  your  health  good?  *  he  answers,  *  Glory  be  to 
God!'  Salute  him  as  you  pass  him  rapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims,  *  May  God  be 
merciful  to  you  1'  At  parting,  he  addresses  you,  'To  Qod  I  conmiend  you ! '  and  is  an- 
swered, *  May  God  be  with  you.'  **  —  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  233. 
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be  touched  without  affront),  or  shoulders,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.,  xlv.  14. , 
2  Sam.  XX.  9. ;  Luke  xv.  20. ;  Acts  xx.  37.)  So,  m  India,  when 
people  meet  after  long  absence,  they  fall  on  each  other's  shoulder  or 
neck,  and  kiss  or  smell  the  part'  The  modern  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.'  Whenever  the  common 
people  approached  their  prince,  or  any  person  of  superior  rank,  it  was 
customary  for  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  "  In  parti- 
cular, this  homage  was  universally  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by 
those  who  were  admitted  into  their  presence ; — a  homage,  in  which 
some  of  the  Greek  conmianders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and 
manly  spirit,  peremptorily  refused  *  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of 
these  proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  amonff  the  Jews.  When 
honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced  to  illus- 
trious personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  continued  in  this 
servile  posture  till  they  were  raised.  There  xx5ur  many  instances  of 
this  custom  in  the  New  Testament.  The  wise  men  who  came  from 
the  East,  when  they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,/e// 
doton  and  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  SoYiouT  fell  doton  at  his  feet  We  read  of  several  of  the  common 
people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and  worshipped  him. 
Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with  Peter,  when  he  met  him  fell 
doton  before  him  and  worshipped  him,  and  remained  in  this  submis- 
sive attitude  till  Peter  took  him  up ;  saying.  Stand  up :  I  also  am  a 
man.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  Esther  fell  doton  at  the 
feet  of  Ahasuerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish^ ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always  used  more  illiberal 
and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and  homage  than  ever  obtained  in 
Europe. 

**  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular  ha- 
rangue was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood  convened,  for 
the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
totoards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  audience,  and  to 
engage  their  candid  attention.  Frequent  instances  of  this  polite 
address  of  an  orator  to  the  assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics. 
In  like  manner  we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his 
public  apology  to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour 
by  beckoning  toith  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  ^  I  am  a  man  who  am 
a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  and  I 

>  Roberts's  Oriental  Illastrfttioiis,  p.  51. 

'  Irbj's  and  Mangles*  Trayels,  p.  262. 

'  Yereor  ne  dvitati  mesB  sit  opprobrio,  si  qaom  ex  e&  sim  profectu,  qnte  csBteris  genti- 
bos  imperare  consneyerit,  potins  barbaronmi  qnam  iUins  more  fnngar?  0.  Nepos.  Conon. 
p.  153.  The  Athenians  punished  a  person  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish 
prostration.  Athenienses  antem  Timagoram  inter  officium  salutationis  Darium  regem 
more  gentis  illius  adulatnm,  capitall  snpplicio  affecerunt ;  unius  civis  humilibus  blanditiig 
totius  nrbis  susb  decus  Persies  dominationi  summissum  grayiter  ferentes.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  lib.  TL  cap.  3.  p.  561.    Torrenii,  Leidie,  1726. 

*  Qui  ubi  in  castra  Romana  et  preetorium  pervenerunt,  more  adulantium,  accepto 
credo,  ritu  ex  e&  regione  ex  qui  oriundi  crant,  procubuerunt  Conveniens  oratio  torn 
humiU  adulationi.    Livius,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  16.  torn,  ill  p.  130.  edit.  Ruddiman. 
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beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.  And  when  he  had 
given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and  beckoned  with  his  hand 
unto  the  people.'  Thus,  also,  in  the  account  of  the  tumult  which 
happened  at  Ephesus,  when  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion, 
some  clamouring  one  thin^,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Deme- 
trius had  nused  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  as  the  sacred 
historian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  diat  had  brought  them 
together ;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene  we  read  that  the  Jews 
pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alexander  on  an  eminence.  He  being 
exalted  above  the  crowd,  intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate 
the  Jews  from  any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly 
he  beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand —  making  use  of  this  respectful  cus- 
tomary address  to  insure  their  favourable  regard,  before  he  delivered 
his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and  popular  artifice,  it 
seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator ;  for  the  moment  the  mob  understood 
he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the  idr  with  their  confused  cries,  repeat- 
ing, for  two  hours  together.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians! 

*'  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal  custom  in 
the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one  waits  upon  an 
eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  without  a  present  This 
is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never  dispensed  with.  How  mean  and 
inconsiderable  soever  the  gift,  the  intention  of  the  ffiver  is  accepted. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fell  in  the  way  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  having 
nothing  to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled  both 
his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  lus  prince.  The  monarch,  says  the  philo- 
sopher, smiled,  and  graciously  received  it,  highly  pleased  with  the 
good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.^  All  the  books  of  modern 
travellers  into  the  East,  Sandys,  Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw, 
Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist,**  Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley, 
Buckingham,  and  others,  ^^  abound  with  numberless  examples  of  this 
universally  prevalent  custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  pre- 
sents—  unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  last  outrage  and  violation 
of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agreeably  to  this  oriental 
practice,  which  obtains  in  all  these  countries  to  this  day^  that  the 
wise  men,  when  they  entered  the  house  to  which  the  star  had  di- 
rected them,  and  saw  the  child  and  his  mother,  after  they  had  pro- 
strated themselves  before  him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage, 
as  the  evangelist  informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified 
their  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  by  respectfully  making  him 
rich  presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh?"' 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate  (as  is 

>  Plutarch's  Morals,  vol  L  p.  299.  edit  Gr.  StephanL 

*  The  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  countries  is  a  haraei  an  tut 
might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses  probably  alludes  in  Numb 
?m.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.),  particularly  as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dis 
honourable  beast  for  the  saddle.    See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol  L  p.  S4S. 

'  Uarwood's  Introduction,  vol  iL  pp.  2S4 — ^289. 
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Btill  usual  in  India  i)^  and  knocked^  or  called  aloud,  until  the  person 
on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 — 12. ;  Prov.  viii.  34. ; 
Acts  X.  17.,  xii.  13.  16.)  If  the  visitor  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
dignity,  it  was  customary  to  send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed 
by  others  of  still  greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour. 
Thus  Balak  sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam 
(Numb.  xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.' 
Visitors  were  always  received  and  dismissed  with  great  respect.  On 
their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their  feet ;  water  was  also 
poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iiL  11.*;  Gen.  xviiL  4.,  xix.  2.), 
and  the  guests  were  anointed  wim  oil.  On  all  joyful  occasions  the 
people  of  the  East  anoint  the  head  with  oil.*  David  alludes  to  this 
m  Psal.  xxiiL  5.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
Thus  Mart/y  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spike- 
nard^y  very  costly y  and  ANOINTED  the  feet  of  Jesus.  (John  xii.  3.) 
We  also  find  Mary  Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and  pouring  it 
on  his  head.®  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon,  of  the  behaviour  of 
this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively  idea  of  the  civilities  in  those 
times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests  on  their  arrival,  but  which  marks  of 
friendship  and  respect  had  (it  seems)  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee, 
at  whose  house  Jesus  Christ  then  was.  He  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  f  I  entered  into  thine  house, 
and  thou  gavest  me  NO  water  for  my  feet,  but  she  hath  washed 
MY  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  IieacL 
Thou  gavest  me  no  KISS :  but  this  woman,  since  I  came  in,  hath  not 
ceased  to  KISS  MY  feet.  Mine  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anovit ; 
but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment  (Luke  vii. 
44 — 46.)  To  this  practice  of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes  (Prov. 
xxvii.  9.);  and  among  the  Babylonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet 
odours.  (Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  j?uests,  and^  when  they 
are  about  to  depart,  to  burn  the  richest  permmes.^     The  ceremony 

■  Statbsm'fl  Indian  Recollections,  p.  113.  *  Moderns  Second  Joornej,  p.  129. 

'  The  Oriental  method  of  washing  is  nniversallj  different  from  that  practised  in  the 
West  Nowhere  is  water  poured  previously  into  a  basin ;  but  the  servant  pours  water 
from  a  pitcher  upon  the  hands  of  hiB  master.  See  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  and  of 
2  Kings  iii.  11.  in  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  222.  **The  custom  of 
washing  hands  prevails  also  to  this  daj.  The  servant  goes  round  to  all  the  guests,  with 
a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the  water  falling  from  the  hands,  and  performs  the 
office  attributed  to  Elisha.  The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is  ended." 
Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  233,  234. 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  Blustrations,  p.  323. 

*  This  omtment  Was  composed  of  the  oil  of  spikenard  (the  Nardus  Indka  of  Linnsens) 
and  other  fragrant  substances.  The  spikenard  plant  grows  only  in  India;  the  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ripe  spikes,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  and  costlv  article  of  commerce. 
Its  perfume  it  in  Uie  highest  degree  fragrant  Hatchett  on  the  Spikenard  of  tha  Ancients, 
pp.  4—7. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remariL  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume  imported  from 
the  £Uwt  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pou  or  vases,  with  covers  so  firmly  luted  to  the  top, 
that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to  separate  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured 
out     Does  not  this  explain  the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene? 

'  See  several  instances  of  this  custom  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol  iL  pp  378—39^ 
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of  teaching  the  feet  is  still  observed  among  the  Christians  of  Assah  in 
Palestine^  towards  all  strangers  who  come  mnongst  them  as  guests 
or  visitors.'  An  elevated  seat,  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  post  of  honour.  (Isa.  xxxviiL  2.)'  Among  the  Asiatic 
sovereigns  it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money 
to  ambassador9>  and  persons  of  distinction  whom  thej  wish  to  honour ; 
hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred  changes  of  rai- 
ment ready  for  presents  of  this  kind  This  usage  obtained  in  Egypt, 
where  Joseph  gave  changes  of  raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his 
brother  Benjamm  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes 
of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12.  19. ;  Rev.  vi.  11.,  and  vii.  9.  14.' 

III.  "  Conversation^  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged  like 
other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the  gate  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near  the  gate  of  the  city, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mauritania,  which  was  fitted  up 
with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1. ; 
PsaL  Ixix.  12.^  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on 
these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who 
came  in  and  those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  triflii^  occurrences 
that  might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial 
trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of  this 
kind,  viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1.,  xxxiv.  20. ;  PsaL  xxvi. 
4,  5.,  Ixix.  12.,  cxxviL  5.;  Buth  iv.  11.;  Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse 
by  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among 
the  ancient  Orientals,  as  among  their  descendants  of  modem  Asia, 
except  perhaps  in  Palestine.*  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  fathers  dnink  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain 
from  it;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  communicate  no  little  vivacity  to  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
29. ;  Jer.  viL  34.,  xxx.  19. ;  Amos  vi.  4,  5.)  The  ancient  Asiatics, 
among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were  delighted  with  singing, 
with  dancing,  and  with  instruments  of  music.  Promenading,  so 
fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in  colder  latitudes^  was  wearisome  and 

■  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  24. 

'  Bp.  Lowth*s  Isaiah,  toL  ii.  pp.  242,  243. 

»  Jahn,  ArchaoL  BibL  §§  176,  177.     Harwood,  vol  ii.  p.  117. 

*  "  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,**  sajs  the  Ber.  Mr.  Jowett,  **  to  see  an  indiyidoal,  or  a 
groap  of  persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting  with  Uieir  feet  drawn  under  them, 
upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  hours  in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require 
a  chair;  but  the  natives  here  prefer  the  ground :  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  this  manner,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselves.  As 
may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever  care  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  choose  their 
place,  yet  the  flowing  dress  by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust:  as  this  occurs,  they  from  time 
to  time  arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  off  the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  aj^n."  This  usage 
beautifully  illustrates  Isa.  lii  2.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust  —  arise  —  sit  fhwm,  O  Jerw 
scdem.  The  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  (Mental,  is  extremely  naturid.  **  The  cap* 
live  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  down  to  the  dust  of  suffering  and  oppression,  ia  commanded 
to  arise  and  shake  herself  from  that  dust;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  aadoomposnrs 
and  security,  to  sit  down ;  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  her  seat  and  her  rank  amid  die  com* 
pany  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted  her,  and  trampled  her  to  the 
eaith."    Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  2S2,  2Sd. 
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unpleasant  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East ;  and  this  is  probably 
one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holding 
intercourse  with  one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city, 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine.  ( I  Sam.  xxii.  6. ; 
Micah  iy.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so  frequently 
hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting  down,  as  in  the 
following  passage :  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  standeth  not  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  tlie  seat  of  the  scomfuV  (See  PsaL  i.  1., 
CTii.  32.,  Ixxxix.  7.,  cxi.  1.,  Ixiy.  2.,  L  20.,  xxyi.  5.) 

^'  The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhaoitants  of  the  East 
(Ruth  iii.  3. ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2. ;  2  Kings  y.  10.) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  it  should  haye  been  so,  since  it  is  not  only  cooling  and 
refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  decent 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  climate  where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to 
dust.  The  bath  is  frequently  yisited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  their  principd  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  the 
habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  (Exod.  ii.  5.,  yii.  13 — 25.) 
It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  bath  should  be 
used.  The  object  of  the  law,  without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper 
degree  of  cleanliness  amon^  them.  (Ley.  xiy.  2.,  xy.  1 — 8.,  xyiL  15, 
16.,  xxii.  6. ;  Numb.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  pro- 
bable, that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those  which 
are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

**  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conyersation,  are  yery  candid 
and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselyes  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict 
the  person  with  whom  they  are  conyersing,  although  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious  diat  he  is  telling  them  falsehoods.  The 
ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  yery  rarely  used  any  terms  of  re- 
proach more  seyere  than  those  of  JtDC'  (saxaN),  adversary  or  opposer^ 
npn  (RaCaH),  contemptible,  and  sometimes  73^  {saBOL),  fool,  an  expres- 
sion which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job.  ii.  10. ;  Psal. 
xiy.  1. ;  Isa.  xxxii  6. ;  Matt  y.  22.,  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing  was 
said,  which  was  not  acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person  replied.  Let  it 
sujjiee  thee  (Deut.  iii.  26.),  or,  it  is  enough.  (Luke  xxii.  38.)  In  ad- 
dressing a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did  not  commonly  use  the  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  second  person ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  thy  servant, 
and  instead  of  thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of 
this  mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxiL  4.,  xliv.  16.  19.,  xlvi. 
34. ;  Dan.  x.  17. ;  and  Luke  L  38. 

*'  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows :  TTiou  hast 
said,  or,  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  are  informed  by  the  traveller 
Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a  person's  expressing  his 
assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the  yicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
especially  where  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express 
terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  in  Matt.  xxyi.  64.,  when  he  was  Asked,  whether  he  was 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  replied,  av  eimas,  thou  hcLst  said. 

**  To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a  carpet, 
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was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners ;  but  in  case  there  wa» 
no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a  person,  provided  he  spat 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  expression,  therefore,  in  Deuteronomy 
XXV.  7 — 9.,  viz,  she  shall  spit  in  his  face ^  is  to  be  understood  literally, 
the  more  so  on  this  account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spittmg, 
buffeting,  &c.  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  violence,  than  that  of 
spitting  in  one's  face.  (Matt.  xxvL  67. ;  Mark  xiv.  ^5. ;  comp.  1  Kings 
xxii.  24. ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4. ;  Ezek.  ii.  6.,  xxv.  6. ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.)  The 
Orientals,  as  is  very  well  known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to 
which  they  are  strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their 
climate.  (2  Sam.  iv.  5.,  xi.  2.;  Matt  xiiL  25.)  The  phrase,  to  cover 
one^s  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom  of  retir- 
ing to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  24. ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)  "* 

IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day :  they  dined  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  or  about  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  We  learn  equally  from  Josephus 
and  the  Talmudists,  that,  at  their  festivals,  the  Jews  seldom  indulged 
either  in  eating  or  drinking,  until  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the 
oblations  made:  and  as  these  were  numerous  on  such  occasions,  a 
practical  abstinence  until  about  noon  was  the  consequence.^  When, 
therefore,  the  disciples  were  falsely  charged  with  drunkenness  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  Peter  considered  it  a  sufficient  reply,  that  it  was 
then  only  the  third  hour  of  the  day  for  nine  o'clock  according  to  our 
computation  of  time)  —  an  hour  at  least  before  the  time  when  any 
person  thought  of  tasting  wine,  f  Acts  ii.  15.)  Supper  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  meal  among  tne  Jews,  as  it  was  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ^  and  it  still  is  among  the  modem  Greeks.^ 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the  food 
of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  principally  of  milk, 
honey  ^,  rice,  vegetables  ^,  and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the 

*  Mr.  Upham'g  translation  of  Jahn*8  Archseologia  Biblica,  pp.  194 — 196. 
'  Kitto*8  Pictorial  Bible,  on  Acts  ii.  15. 

'  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.;  Luke  xiv.  16.;  and  John  xii.  2.;  and  see  Abp.  Potter's  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  yoI.  ii.  p.  353.,  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summaiy  of  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  433. 

*  **  Throughout  all  Greece  the  natiyes  seldom  take  anj  food  before  eleyen  o'dock,  at 
which  hour  they  have  ApurroVf  which  we  translate  dinner;  then,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening,  they  have  9uiryop  or  supper,  which  is  the  chief  raeaL  This  explains  the  invita- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  on  Uie  lake  of  Galilee.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  comb  and 
DiNB,  (John  xxi.  12.)  that  is,  come  and  partake  of  the  morning  meal."  (Narrative  of  the 
Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  343.) 

*  The  ancients  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished  it  much.  Hence 
it  is  figuratively  used  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  PsaL  cxix.  103.;  Prov. 
xxiv.  13,  14.;  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken  in  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting, 
and  is  consequently  used  by  a  figure  (Proy.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any 
nauseating  sensation.  (Jahn's  Biblical  Arctueology,  §  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too 
liberal  use  of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  (^yclades 
Islands  in  the  Levant,  many  of  them  are  afiected  with  scrofulous  diseases.  May  not  this 
effect  be  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27.  ?  (Emerson's  Letters  fix>m  the  i1«<gean,  voL  il 
p.  233.) 

*  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen  nations,  they  often 
abstained  from  eating  fiesh,  as  it  might  have  been  offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shamUes; 
they  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on  vegetabUs.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Ptal  alludes  in 
Rom.  xiv.  8. 
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appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered  their  feast-offerings;  at 
these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  fond  (Numb.  xi.  4.),  when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout 
the  East)  the  guests  dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Iluth  ii.  14. ; 
Matt  xxvi.  23. ;  John  xiii.  26.) '  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread, 
which  Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  maice  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the  simplicity 
of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv.  34.)  The  same 
diet  is  in  use  among  the  modem  Arabs ',  and  in  the  Levant.'  Isaac 
in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat,  which  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4.  17.);  but  this  was  an  unusuiJ  thing. 
The  feast  with  which  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels  was  a 
calf ''j  new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  (^hee) 
and  milk.*  (Gen  xviiL  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to  David  on 
various  occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.),  by  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  1.),  and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most  common, 
lui^icle  of  food,  was,  doubtless,  bread.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^  which  do  not  often  mention 
the  flesh  of  animals :  though  this  is  sometimes  included  in  the  eating 
of  bread,  or  making  a  meal,  as  in  Matt  xv.  2. ;  Mark  iiL  20.,  vii.  2. ; 
Lukexiv.  !•;  and  John  vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered 
and  the  grain  eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped;  in  the  earliest 
times,  after  it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any 
further  preparation.  This  was  called  parched  com.  Subsequently, 
the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  practice  Solomon 
alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times,  however,  it  was  in  general 
ground  into  flour,  fermented  with  leaven,  and  made  into  bread ; 
though  on  certain  occasions,  as  at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  they  baked  unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xiL  34 — 39.)  In  the 
East  the  grinding  of  com  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves: 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employment  in 
the  house.^     The  lightest  bread,  which  was  made  of  the  finest  flour, 

*  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Trayels,  toI.  i.  p.  418. ;  JoweU*8  Christian  Researches  in 
Syria,  p.  234. ;  and  Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  yoI  L  p.  179. 

*  Irby*8  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  276. 

'  In  the  Island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  sonp  made  of  leniUtt  which,  when 
stewed,  are  of  a  redditih  tinge,  and  so  far  agree  with  the  red  pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xxv.  30.  34.  (Letters  from  the  -Sgean,  vol  ii.  p.  127. ) 

*  A  yoang  kid  seethed  in  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before  strangers  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.    Buckingham's  TraTcIs  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  7. 

*  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are  among 
the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  Und  of  Canaan  is  described  as  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iiL  8.)  Butter  is  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is 
attested  by  all  modem  travellers.  See  particularly  Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p  385. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels  in  Egypt.  &c  pp.  263.  481,  482. 

*  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  22.  we  read,  /  totU  fetch  m  morsel  o/bkead. 
—  Gren.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gone  it  imto  jffagar,  — 
Gen.  xxxviL  25.  They  eat  down  to  eat  bbead.  —  Gen.  xliii.  31.  Joteph  said^  Set  on 
BREAD.  —Exod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  that  he  may  kat  bread.  —Exod.  xvl  3.  We  did  bat 
BRBAD  to  thefidL — Deut  ix.  9.  /  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  loafer.— 1  Sam. 
xxviii.  20.  Saul  had  eaten  no  bread  aU  the  day,  &c. 

'  Bp.  lA)wth*s  Isaiah,  vol.  il  p.  294. 
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they  called  cakes.^  (Gen.  xviii.  6.);  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently  baked  upon 
the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  afterwards^  this  was  done  upon  the 
coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate  (1  Kings  xix.  6.)  But 
the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven.  (Lev.  ii.  4.)  The/w^Z,  used 
for  this  and  other  culinary  purposes,  consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  general,  as  their  sure  supply,  4he  dung  of  cows,  asses, 
or  camels  ^  dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  o.) :  grass,  also, 
was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vL  30.)  The  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  6. ;  Psal.  IviiL  9. ;  Amos 
iv.  11.;  Zech.  iiL  2.;  Isa.  vii.  4.;  and  especially  Ezek.  iv.  12.  In 
order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to  which  the  Jews  would  be 
reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  prophet  was  to  prepare  the  most  com- 
mon provisions  and  to  bake  the  bread  with  human  dung,  Nothing 
could  paint  more  strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  th^n  this ;  and 
the  Jews  woidd  so  understand  this  sign.' 

The  Hebrews' were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which  were,  and 
are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being  unclean  according 
to  the  Mosaic  Law  (those  for  instance,  which  were  either  actually 
impure  and  abominable,  or  were  esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart 
for  the  altar,  certain  parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful 
to  eat. 

The  regulations  concerning  dean  and  unclean  animals  are  princi- 

'  '*  The  inhabitants  of  Moant  Lebanon,  near  Bejroot,  haye  a  peculiar  method  of  baking 
bread.  Thej  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bottle,  put  a  thick  coat  of 
plaster  around  ^e  side  and  on  the  bottom,  and  then  let  it  dry.  It  is  yery  much  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  pot,  a  little  bulging  in  the  middle.  A  fire  is  made  in  Uie  bottom  of  it, 
of  small  branches,  and  kept  up  until  the  sides  are  well  heated ;  the  flames  are  then 
suflTcred  to  go  down,  leaving  the  mass  of  coals  in  the  bottom.  They  haye  the  dough 
ready,  and  take  a  piece  of  it,  about  as  large  as  a  biscuit;  and,  laying  it  on  a  board, 
press  it  out  as  large  as  a  common-sized  plate,  and  nearly  as  thin  as  the  blade  of  a 
thick  knife.  They  place  it  on  a  round  pillow  or  cushion  (it  is  so  thin  it  cannot  be  handled 
otherwise),  and  strike  it  against  the  inside  of  this  pot-like  place.  It  sticks,  and  in  about 
one  minute  is  baked.  It  is  then  taken  off,  and  another  put  on.  There  are  usually 
several  women  engaged  at  it  at  the  same  time,  and  they  put  them  on  with  great  quickness. 
....  They  soon  l^e  bread  for  a  meal."  (Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp.  39,  40.) 
It  was,  most  probably,  in  some  such  contrivance  that  Sarah,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
female  servants,  maae  ready  quicUy  three  measures  of  tneal,  kneaded  it^  and  made  cakes 
upon  the  hearth,  (Gren.xviiL  6)  The  Bedouin  Arabs  bake  their  bread  on  a  slightly  convex 
iron  plate,  moderately  heated  oyer  a  low  fire  of  brushwood  or  camels'  dung.  The  lumps 
of  dough  are  rolled  on  a  wooden  platter  into  thin  cakes,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
laid  by  means  of  the  roller  upon  the  iron.  They  are  baked  in  a  yery  short  time. 
Layard's  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  288. 

2  ^  Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread :  he  kneaded  the  dough  in  a  leathern 
napkin;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round  cake,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  cameW  dunyJ"  (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  172.)  A 
similar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is  described  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  &c.  voL  IL  p.  156.  3d  edition.)  Mr.  Paxton  observed  a  woman  on  the  road  from 
Beyroot  to  Damascus,  employed  in  gathering  manure  with  her  hands,  working  it  ipto 
bails,  and  sticking  it  in  fiat  cakes  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  to  dry;  when  dry, 
it  was  collected  in  piles,  or  laid  on  the  house-tops,  or  made  in  litde  stacks  in  the  yard. 
When  well  dried,  it  bums  yery  welL  This  illustrates  Esek.  iy.  12.  15.,  where  the  pro- 
phet is  directed  to  prepafe  his  food  with  fire  made  of  human  excrement  The  prophet 
entreated,  and  was  permitted  to  take  cows'  dung.  This  is  a  common  kind  of  fud  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  prophet  was  only  directed  to  do  as  the  people  gene> 
rally  did.  (Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  45.) 

'  Boothroyd's  translation  of  the  Bible  vol.  i  p.  60. 
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pally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  according  to  them,  the 
following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and,  consequently,  are  inter- 
dicted to  the  Hebrews;  viz.  1.  Quadrupeds,  which  do  not  ruminate, 
or  which  have  cloven  feet;  —  2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects;  also 
certain  insects  which  sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their 
feet ;  but  locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean; — 3.  Certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of  which  are 
obscure ;  —  4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  ako  those  without  fins ;  — 
5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel,  and  all  wet  seed  into 
which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean  beast  had  fallen ; — 6.  All  food 
and  liquids,  which  stood  in  the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead 
man,  remaining  meanwhile  in  an  uncovered  vessel  (Numb.  xix.  15.); 
—  7.  Everything  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  15.):  it  was  this  prohibition  that  in  the  primitive  church 
occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which  Paul  frequently  remarks, 
especially  in  1  Cor.  viiL  10.;  — 8.  A  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.,  xxxiv.  26. ;  Deut  xiv.  21.)  This  was  pro- 
hibited either  to  enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to 'animals,  or  to  guard 
the  Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of  the 
heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews 
were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.,  xix.  26. ;  Deut.  xii.  16—23,  24., 
XV.  23.) ;  —  2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of  disease  or  had  been 
torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers  might  eat  them  if  they  chose 
(Exod.  xxii.  31.;  Deut.  xiv.  26.^; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines, 
termed  the  net  or  caul; — 4.  Tne  fat  upon  the  intestines  called  the 
mesentery i  &C.;  —  5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys;  —  6.  The  fat  tail  or 
rump  of  certain  sheep.  (Exod,  xxix.  13 — 22. ;  Lev.  iii.  4 — 9,  10., 
ix.19.)'' 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these  pro- 
hibitions ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide  in  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  design  of  them  was  both 
moral  and  political  This  is  declared  in  Lev.  xx.  24 — 26.  /  am  the 
T^rd  your  GoD,  who  have  separated  you  from  other  people  ;  ye  shaU 
tlierefore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean  ;  and  ye  shall 
not  make  yourselves  abominahle  by  beast  or  by  fowly  or  by  any  living 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground^  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean :  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy^  and 
have  severed  y<m  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine.  As  if  the 
Almighty  had  said,  "  I  have  selected  you  from,  and  have  exalted  you 
far  above,  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world.  Let  it  be  your  care  to 
conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  distinction.  Let  the  quality  of 
your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of  your  worship,  display  your  peculiar 
and  holy  character.  Let  even  your  manner  of  eating  be  so  appro- 
priate, so  pure,  so  nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convince  your- 
selves and  all  ^e  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters, 
and  devoted  to  me  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declaration  Moses  tells 
the  Israelites  (Deut  xiv.  2, 3.  31.),   The  Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  be 

■  Mm,  ArduBol  Bibl  {  143.  The  Mosaic  ordinaaces  respecting  deni  and  unclean 
beasts  are  fully  considered  by  Biichaelis,  Commentaries,  vol  ii.  pp.  219 — ^2M. 
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a  peculiar  people  unto  himself y  above  all  tlie  nations  that  are  upon  the 
earth.  Thou  shalf  not  eat  any  abominable  thing.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any 
thing  that  dieth  of  itself;  ye  shall  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  it  to  an 
alien,  for  ye  are  a  holy  people.  In  other  words,  "  Since  God  has 
invested  you  with  singumr  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  re- 
verence yourselves :  you  ought  to  disdain  the  vile  food  of  heathen 
idolaters.  Such  food  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  foreigners,  but 
a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  eat  it.**  The  immediate  and  primary 
intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations  was  to  break  the 
Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while  in  that  country ;  and  to 
keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that  corrupt  people,  both  in  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  from  all  other  idolatrous 
nations.  Another  reason  for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews 
were  peculiarly  devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that 
relation  by  a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically 
as  a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further,  it  has 
been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  between  clean  and 
unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality  of  the  food  itself  is  an  import- 
ant consideration  {clean  animals  affording  a  copious  and  wholesome 
nutriment,  while  unclean  animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is 
often  the  occasion  of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders);  but  also, 
that  to  the  eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  temperament^ 

Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
public  wells  and  fountsuns  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  no  one.  (Matt  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
after  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to  settle,  all  modem  travellers 
attest',  is  singularly  delicious  as  well  as  extraordinarilv  wholesome, 
and  is  drunk  in  very  large  quantities ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells, 
which  are  found  in  that  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  un- 
pleasant and  insalubrious.  When  the  modem  inhabitants  depart 
thence,  for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they 
shall  find  on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to  those 
words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very  filtering 
vessels ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  river.  (Exod.  vii.  17 — 19.)  That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink 
of  that  water  which  they  used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  eagerly  to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well- 
water,  which  in  their  country  is  so  detestable.'    Afler  the  settlement 

>  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Heb.  Antiq.  pp.  260 — 264.  Dr.  Harris's  Nat  Hist  of  tbe 
Bible,  pp.  xxxl — ^xxxviL  (American  edit),  or  pp.  xxir.— xxx.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  also  the  Ber.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethica.  (Works,  vol  iii.  pp.  1~116.) 

«  Soo  particularly  Belzoni's  Researches  in  %ypt,  p.  325.  4to.  edit;  Turner's  Tour  in 
the  Levant,  vol  iL  p.  511.;  and  Dr.  Richardson's  Trarels  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Yol.  i.  p.  S3. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  564-  566.  See  also  a  narrative  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt's  Expeditioo  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  by  an  American,  pp.  150, 151.  (London^ 
1822.  Sm) 
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of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan^  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts,  which 
-was  presei-ved  in  skins.  In  Syria,  the  grapes  are  thrown  into  vats,  by 
the  side  of  which  are  stone  troughs  into  which  the  jjoice  flows :  men 

Set  into  these  vats,  and  tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet^  This  usage 
lustrates  Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3.,  and  Lam.  i.  15.  Bed  wine  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiiL  31. ;  Rev.  xiv.  20.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the  juice  of 
the  pomegranate.  (Song  viii.  2.)*  When  Judasa  was  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans,  medicated  winea  (as  we  have  seen)  were  given  to 
those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain, 
and  stun  the  acuteness  of  sensibility.*  The^stronff  drink  mentioned 
in  Lev.  x.  9.,  and  many  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  probably  means 
any  kind  of  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  com,  dates,  apples,  or 
other  fruits.* 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East,  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Thus 
Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat.  (Gen. 
xviii.  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat  indifferently  with  all 
persons ;  they  would  have  been  polluted  and  dishonoured  in  their 
own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people  of  another  religion,  or  of  an 
odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they  neither  ate  with  the 
Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptians  with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  32.) ;  nor  in  our 
Saviour's  time  with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.);  and  the  Jews  were 
scandalised  at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
(Matt.  ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  the  use  of  which 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with  those  who  par- 
took of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching  them,  or  if  by  ac- 
cident any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon  them.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
at  their  meals  had  each  his  separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained 
his  brethren  in  Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table, 
and  he  himself  sat  down  separately  from  the  Egyptians  who  ate  with 
him :  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren  out  of  the  provisions  which  were 
before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  Z\.  et  seq.)  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  who 
had  two  wives,  distributed  their  portions  to  them  separately.  (1  Sam. 
i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  each  of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and 
the  master  of  the  feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  assured  that 

*  Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  215. 

•  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet,  Hafiz, 
speaks  of  wine — "richly  bitter,  richly  sweet,"  The  Bomans  lined  their  ressels  {am- 
phora) with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm  bitter  flavour;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar  method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a 
favourite  relish.  (Odes  of  Hafiz,  translated  by  Nott,  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pome- 
granate tree  is  often  employed  in  the  East,  to  give  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  to  a 
▼ariety  of  beverages;  and  where  the  laws  of  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  to  interpose, 
or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently  manu&ctured  from 
this  juice  alone.    Ilarmer's  Observations,  voL  ii  pp.  145,  146 

•  Sec  pp.  182,  183.  of  this  Volume. 

*  On  the  various  uses  of  the  vine  and  its  fitiit,  there  is  an  instructive  memoir  by  the 
Kev.  H.  Homes,  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra  for  1848,  pp.  283—295.;  and  on  the  subject  of 
the  various  sorts  of  wine  drunk  in  Palestine,  much  curious  information  will  be  found  in 
••  Tirosh  lo  Yayin;  or,  the  Wine  Question  considered  in  an  entirely  novel  point  of  view; 
with  a  scheme  of  Hebrew  wines,  and  lUnstrations  (philosophical  and  critical)  of  tho 
principal  passages  of  the  Bible  connected  with  the  subjecU    London,  1841.**  Sto. 
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this  is  still  practised  in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of 
the  same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  cannot 
do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  when 
travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.  ^  The  antique  manners  which  we 
observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive  in  Scripture,  with  regard 
to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertainments.  We  find  great  plenty,  bnt 
littie  delicacy;  great  respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by 
serving  them  plentifully ;  tiius  Joseph  sent  his  brotiier  Benjamin  a 
portion  five  times  larger  than  his  other  brethren ;  and  Samuel  set  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before  SauL  From  Neh.  viiL  10.  12.,  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.,  it  appelurs  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a  portion 
of  what  remained  from  their  public  feasts  to  those  for  whom  nothing 
was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circumstances  prevented  from 
being  present  at  them.  The  women  did  not  appear  at  table  in  en- 
tertamments  with  the  men.  This  would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  throughout  the  East,  an  indecency.'  Thus,  Vashti  the  Queen 
made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to 
Ahasuerus  (Esther  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting 
his  nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens,  where  a 
variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  familiarity  is  allowed. 
This  easily  accounts  for  a  circumstance  in  tiie  history  of  Christ  which 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty; — the  penitent  Mary  coming 
into  the  apartment  where  he  was,  and  anointing  his  feet  with  the 
ointment,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  (Luke  viL  44. ^ 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being  deemed 
either  disrespectfiil  or  displeasing.*  From  the  parables  of  the  nuptial 
feast  (Matt.  xxiL  2 — 4.),  and  of  the  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.  16, 17.) 
it  appears  ancientiy  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  parties  invite*! 
not  to  go  to  the  entertainment  until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready. 
A  similar  usage  obtains  in  Egypt  and  in  modem  Persia.  In  Egypt 
the  British  consul  sent  his  janissary  to  invite  the  church  of  Scotland's 
missionary  deputation  to  the  Jews  to  partake  of  a  forenoon's  repast* ; 
and  in  Persia,  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during  his  political  mission 
thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khan  of  Bushire,  the  envoy  and 
his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  Khan's  residence,  until  the  latter  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  say  that  the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion.^ In  modem  India,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Judsea  (Matt.  xxii.  9.) 
it  is  usual  for  a  rich  man  to  give  a  feast  to  the  poor,  the  midmed,  and 
the  blind.  From  1  Sam.  xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering),  and  Psal. 
cxxviii.  3.,  it  should  seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round 
about  a  mat  or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East :  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated  the  Per- 
sians and  Chalda^ans,  who  reclined  on  table-beda  while  eating ;  some 

'  See  examples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  toI.  ii.  p.  315. 
Benaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Vojage  des  deux  Arabes  It  la  Chine,  pp.  123, 124. 
'  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  255. 

•  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  voL  iii.  pp.  183.  190.    NarratiTe  of  the  Scottish  Mission 
to  the  Jews,  p.  69. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  67. 

»  Morier's  Joamey  through  Persia  in  the  years  180S-9,  p.  78.    London,  1812.  4to. 
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traces  of  whidi  are  observable  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ^xxiiL  L),  in 
Amos  (vL  4.  7.)>  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.),  and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) :  but  this 
practice  was  not  general.  We  see  expressions  in  the  sacred  authors 
of  those  times,  which  prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.  At  Ahasue* 
rus's  banquet  fEsth.  i.  6.),  the  company  lay  on  couches,  and  also  at 
that  which  Estner  gave  the  king  and  Haman.  (Esth.  vii.  8.)  Our 
Saviour  in  like  manner  reclined  at  table  (as  dready  described  in 
p.  423.),  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with  perfume 
(Matt.  xxvL  7.)>  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  his  head 
on  his  bosom.  (John  xiii.  25.)  The  Orientals  have,  as  the  Jews  an- 
ciently had,  all  their  great  feasts  in  the  evening.  (See  Mark  vL  21.; 
John  xii.  2. ;  Rev.  iii.  20.)  Previously  to  taking  food,  it  was  usual 
to  implore  the  divine  blessing,  as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  ix.  13. ;  and  it  should  seem  from 
1  Tim.  iv.  4.,  that  the  same  laudable  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  "  In  an  eastern  feast  or  ceremony,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  particularity,  which  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  rank 
and  consequent  precedence  of  the  guests.  Excepting  when  kings 
and  members  of  the  royal  family  are  present,  the  floor  and  seats  are 
always  of  an  equal  height ;  but  the  upper  part  of  a  room  is  more 
respectable,  and  there  the  most  dignified  individual  will  be  placed. 
Should,  however,  an  inferior  presiune  to  occupy  that  situation,  he  will 
soon  be  told  to  go  to  a  lower  station."*  This  custom  eminently  illus^ 
tratcs  Prov.  xxv.  7.,  and  Luke  xiv.  8.  In  the  East  it  is  customary 
to  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  every  guest:  so  Elisha  poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  (2  Kings  iii.  11.) 

The  modem  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They  speak 
of  this  ceremony  as  bein^  essential  and  obligatory.  After  meals 
they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to  table,  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks  it, 
but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his  hand  on  it,  he  recites  this 
blessing  :  Blessed  be  thou^  O  Lord  our  God,  the  king  of  the  world,  who 
producest  the  bread  of  the  earth.  Those  present  answer.  Amen. 
Having  distributed  the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel 
of  the  wine  in  his  right  hand,  saying.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord  our 
God,  king  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  the  fruit  oftlie  vine.  They 
then  repeat  the  23d  Psalm.*  They  take  care,  that  after  meals  there 
shall  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table :  the  master  of  the 
house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine,  and  elevating  it, 
says.  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose  benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the 
rest  answer,  Blessed  be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by 
his  goodness  has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel ; 
beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to  restore  the  throne 
of  Da\id,  and  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  them  out  of 
their  long  captivity.  All  present  answer.  Amen.  They  recite  Psal. 
xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  and  then,  after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it 

'  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  375. 

'  See  Buxtorf' s  Synag.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  it  &  10. 
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round  to  those  present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is 
cleared.^ 

Y.  The  people  of  the  East  have  a  general  propensity  for  associates 
in  all  their  transactions  and  journeys :  hence^  in  India,  if  a  man  has 
to  travel  firom  a  distant  village  on  business,  he  takes  with  him  a  large 
company  of  his  neighbours  and  friends.'  This  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  brethren  accompanying  Peter  from  Joppa.  (Acts  x. 
23.,  XL  12.)  The  common  salutation  at  meeting  and  parting  is  to  put 
the  hand  first  on  the  breast  and  then  on  the  lips,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  what  the  lips  utter  the  heart  feels.  To  this  usage  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Job  xxxi.  27.' 

When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on  asses  or  camels,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchanifise,  but  also  their  household  goods 
and  chattels,  and  queens  were  carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)^; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Jews  often  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies 
(as  the  iidiabitants  of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
company,  among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have 
been  on  their  return  from  the  passover,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.*  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular  places  of 
worship.* 

VI.  In  the  East,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  there  were 
no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with  refreshment  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the  plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all 
that  the  caravanserais  afford.  Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit 
several  instances  of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
writings  of  modern  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  East.^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  Ihem,  served 
them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence ;  SsibUi  his  wife  took  care 
of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests.  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c)^ 

>  Calmet's  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  342 — 850. 

'  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  576. 

'  Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  70. 

*  In  our  common  version  npp  (naToH)  is  rendered  bed,  "Mr,  Harmer  first  suggested 
that  a  palanqnin  was  intended;  and  he  has  been  followed  bj  Dr.  Good  in  his  version 
of  Solomon's  Song.  The  mode  of  travelling  or  taking  the  air  in  a  conch,  litter,  or 
vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves  or  servants,  is  extremely  common 
all  over  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  is  unquestionably  of  immemorial  date.  These 
palanquins  are  often  of  most  elegant  and  superb  manufacture,  as  well  as  most  volup- 
tuously soft  and  easy.  Of  this  description  was  the  couch  or  palanquin  of  Solomon. 
Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

*  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmor's  Observations,  referred  to  in  his  Index,  article 
Caravans,  Ward's  EUstory  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  Fragments  sapplementary  to 
Calmet,  No.  I. 

*  Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  74. 

'  See  Lieht's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  82.  Belsoni's  Besearchea  in  Egypt,  p.  61. 
Burckhardt  8  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  24.  295.     Roberts's  Oriental  Ulnstrations,  p.  565. 

*  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interesting  trait  of  Oriental  hospitality  in  an  Arab 
Sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  on  tlio 
plain  of  Barak,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  hospitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  iu 
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Lot  waited  at  the  city-gate  to  receive  guests,  (Gfen.  xix.  1.)  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  meant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  and 
spoke  to  them  ;  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fiiry,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests.  (Gen. 
xix.  5 — 9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man  of  Gibeah,  who 
had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife.  (Judg.  xix.  16,  17.) 
The  same  law  of  hospitality,  which  forbids  a  man  to  oetray  or  give 
up  a  guest,  still  prevails  throughout  the  East'  St  Paul  (Heb.  xiii. 
2.)  urges  the  examples  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  faithful,  to  exercise  hospitality,  saying,  that  they  who  have  prac- 
tised it  have  merited  the  honour  of  receiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather 
during  summer,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  night.  This 
circumstance  will  explain  the  parable  of  the  importunate  guest  who 
arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5 — 8.) ;  in  which  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, common  among  the  Orientals,  are  generally  recognised  and 
supposed  to  be  acted  upon^  though  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was 
usual * 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their  duty  to 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour  tells  his  apostles 
that  whoever  received  them  received  himself;  and  that  whosoever 
should  give  them  even  a  glass  of  water,  should  not  lose  his  reward. 
(Matt.  XXV.  41.  45.)  At  the  day  of  judgment  he  will  say  to  the 
wicked.  Depart,  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  Jire  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  received  me  not;  •  •  •  .  inasmuch,  as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me.  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  without 
murmuring  and  comphunt.  St.  Paul  in  several  of  his  Episties  re- 
commends hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops.  (1  Tim.  iiL  2.; 
Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so  ready  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  admired  them  for  it.  They  were 
hospitable  to  all  strangers,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith 

Gen.  xviil  **  When  we  alighted  at  his  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  ns  hj  his 
son,  a  young  man  well  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  benish  and  a  shawl  of  silk  for  a 
tnrban.  The  Sheik,  his  father,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of  the  tent 
itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rofe  np  to  receive  ns,  exchanging  the  salute  of  welcome, 
and  not  seating  himself  until  all  his  guests  were  accommodated.** ....  **Soon  afterwardi^ 
warm  cakes  prepared  on  the  hearth,  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat 
boiled  in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the  Shoik  himself  nor  any  of  his 
family  partook  with  us,  but  stood  around,  to  wait  upon  their  guests."  Buckingham's 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  toL  I  pp.  30,  32.  (Svo.  edit) 

'  **  Among  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,"  Burckhardt  relates,  **  no  consideration  of 
interest  or  dread  of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who  has  once 
placed  himself  under  his  protection.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  in  perfect  securi^  from  the 
moment  they  enter  upon  the  £mir*8  territory.  Or,  should  that  prince  even  be  tempted 
by  large  offers  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  whole  country  would  rise,  to  prevent  such  a 
stain  upon  their  national  reputation."    Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  303. 

*  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occasions  partook  of  Arab  hospitality,  in  a  manner 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  parable  above  cited.  **  We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at 
night;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the  owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  just 
retired  to  rest  ;  when  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all 
arose  again,  and  kindled  a  lire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough  and  prepare 
our  supper,  our  Arabs  making  no  apology,  but  taking  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  though 
the  nights  were  bitterly  cold."    Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  &c  p,  27S. 
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and  communion.  Believers  Bcarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters 
of  recommendation,  which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faith ;  and 
this  procured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  known.  CaJmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  last  epistles 
of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  oommunion  and  rec<»n- 
mendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who  travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and  customs  reflect 
so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which  the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred 
and  inviolable,  is  still  partially  preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes 
a  second  tour  through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more 
offensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  his 
former  host.  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracticable  in  Greece, 
if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment ;  for  the  Protogeroi 
are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  miserable  khans 
or  caravanserais  are  generally  constructed  only  in  towns  or  in  hi^- 
ways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have  been, 
anciently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  that 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  reciprocal 
hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families  even  of  different  nations ; 
and  the  friendship  which  was  thus  contracted  was  not  less  binding 
than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  r^ard 
had  been  cemented  by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided 
with  some  particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fimiilies  for 
several  generations ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered  into  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed  in  a  judicial  manner, 
nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a  violation  of  it.  This  mark 
was  the  avfiSoXov  ^ivucov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tessera  hospitalis  of 
the  Latins.  The  avfiSoXov  was  sometimes  an  astragal  ^  probably 
made  of  lead,  which  being  cut  in  halves*,  one  half  was  kept  by  the 
host,  and  the  other  by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On 
subsequent  occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  sjrmbol 
was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing  the  two 
tallies.  Mr.  Bodwell  found  some  hidf  astragab  of  lead  in  Greece, 
which  had  probably  served  for  this  purpose.' 

'  Tht  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  feet  of  doTen-footed  animals.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist  b.  xi.  cc  45,  46. 
'  Jacobi  Nicholai  Loensis  MisceU.  EpiphiU.  p.  4.  c  19.  SamneKs  Petiti  MisceL  b.  S.  c.  L 
'  Mr.  Dod well's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  i  p.  519.  Plaatns,  in  his  play  called 
PsntUns  (act.  5.  sc.  2.),  represents  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  as  retaining  a  symbol  of 
hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ;  but  Antidamas  being  dead,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  son  Agorastocles,  and  says, — 

*•  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  yis,  hospitalem  —  eccam  attolL" 

Agorastocles  answers: — 

**  Agedvm  hoc  ostende,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domom.** 
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The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  leuethwise>  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  tipon  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the  other.  The  production 
of  this,  when  they  traveled,  gave  a  mutual  claim  to  the  contracting 
parties  and  their  descendants,  for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at 
each  other's  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  These  tesserce  were  some- 
times of  stone,  shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square ;  and  as  they 
were  carefully  and  privately  kept,  so  that  no  one  might  claim  the 
privileges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.,  where  it  is  said.  To  him  that  over- 
Cometh,  mil  I  give  a  white  stone^  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  In  this  passage  the 
venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  version,  by  rendering  it  a 
white  stone,  seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  calculus  or  small 
globular  stone  which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some 
other  occasions.  The  original  words  are  ylrfj<pop  Xsuktjv,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it.  By 
this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made  to  the  church  at  Pergamos 
seems  to  be  to  this  purpose : — "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  give 
a  pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall  constitute  him  mj  friend,  and 
entitle  him  to  privileges  and  honours  of  which  none  else  can  know 
the  value  or  extent.''  And  to  this  sense  the  following  words  very 
well  agree,  which  describe  this  stone  or  tessera  as  having  in  it  a  neio 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  iV 

To  which  Hanno: — 

"  O  mi  hospes,  salye  mtUttiin,  nam  mihi  tuua  pater 

Pater  tuns  ergo  hospes  A/itidamas  fiiit ; 

Haec  mihi  ho^italia  teMera  cum  illo  fuit" 
Agorastocles  proceeds :  ^ 

*'£rgo  hie  apad  me  hoepitinm  tihi  prsbebitnr.** 
**  If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have  bronght ;  compare  it 
if  you  please. — Show  it  me;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to  that  which  I  have  at  home ;  —  My 
dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome;  for  your  father  Antidamas  was  my  host ;  this 
was  the  token  of  hospitality  between  him  and  me;  and  you  shall,  therefore,  be  kindly 
received  in  my  house."    Ibid.  p.  520. 

*  Ward*s  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  pp.  229 — 232. 
London,  1759.  Svo.  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris's  Dissertation  on  the  Tessera  Hospitalis  of  the 
Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  his  Discourses  on  the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design 
of  Free-Masonry.  Charlestown  (Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  5801.  This  writer  has  also 
given  several  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction  to  the  friendship 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  Afterwards,  heretics,  to  enjoy  those 
privileges,  counterfeited  the  tessara.  The  Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.  This 
was  fr^ently  done  till  the  Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the 
initials  of  the  words  Ilar^p,  *Tt6s,  'Ayihv  HvcCfux  ;  which  B.  Hildebrand  calls  Tessera 
CammictB,  The  impostor  Peregrinus,  as  we  learn  fh)m  Lucian  (Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  325 
Amst.  1743),  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  only  be  clothed  and  fed  by 
the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  his  travels,  and  enriched  by  their  generosity;  but 
his  artifice  was  detected  and  exposed.  The  procuring  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remarks),  as 
a  mark  of  evangelisation,  answered  all  the  purposes,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of  formal 
written  certificates  and  introductoiy  letters  of  recommendation.  The  danger  of  its  being 
nsed  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregrinus,  rendered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  token 
with  great  care,  and  never  to  produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.  Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Bnrchardus,  archbishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  ad.  1100,  and  who  mentions  it  in  a  visitation  charge.  (Harris's 
Bermons,  &c  pp.  319,  320.) 
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CHAP.  VIL 

ON    THB    OOCUFATIONSy    UTBRA.TUBB,    STUDIXS^    AJXD    8GIXIICS8    OF    THB 

HBBRBWS. 

SECT.  I. 
BUBAL  IHD  SOMESnO  EOOITOMT  OT  THB  JEWS. 

JuDiBA  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the  Mosaic 
statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agriculture  as  the 
chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also  to  preserve  the  Jews 
detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the 
Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  the  tending  of 
cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  who 
(like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turcomans,  and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern 
Asia)  were  generally  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief 
riches  consisted  in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam 
brought  up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tfllinff  ofthegrtmndj 
and  Abel  to  tlie  feeding  of  slieep.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal  was  a  grazier 
of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled  with  his  cattle  from  place  to 
place,  and  for  that  end  invented  the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried 
with  him  for  shelter.  After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricul- 
tural labours,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen. 
IX.  20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in  cattle. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.,  compared  with  Job  L  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot  must  have 
had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged  to  separate  because 
the  land  could  not  contain  them  (Gen.  xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between 
the  different  villagers  and  herdsmen  of  Syria  still  exist,  ais  well  as  in 
the  days  of  those  patriarchs.'  Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  a  greater 
number,  since  he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau  oijive 
hundred  and  eiglUy  head  of  cattle.  (Gen.  xxxiL  13 — 17.)'     It  was 

*  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  yoL  ii  p.  196. 

'  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  afford  the  reader  a 
lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs: — **  It  was  entertaining  enough  to 
see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing  coald  be  more  regular.  First  went  the  sheep 
and  goat-herds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family 
directed;  then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture, and  kitchen 
utensils;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  on  foot  The  chil- 
dren that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and 
girls;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children. 
To  each  tent  belong  many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds  ;  some  tents  have 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children  be- 
longing to  them.  THe  procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  called 
Emir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  best  horse,  and  surrounded  by 
the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each  family 
is  a  division  or  space  of  one  hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate;  and  such  great 
regularitv  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps  to 
the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  the  least  trouble.  They  had  been  here  eight  days, 
and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  the  north-west,  to  another  spring  of  water.  This 
tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goata  were  about  five  thouaaud,  besides  a  great  number  of  camela^  honefl» 
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tlieir  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primitive  times 
put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  possessions  of  inestimable 
value  in  a  country  where  it  seldom  rained,  and  where  there  were  but 
few  rivers  or  brooks,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of 
so  many  contests  about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find  that  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men 
did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however  mean  that  occupation 
is  now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was 
a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was  taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel, 
and  Gideon  from  his  threshinff-floor  (Judg.  vi.  H.),  as  were  Jair  and 
Jephthah  from  the  keeping  of  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  exposed,  he  was 
coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  king. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  David,  from  feeding  the  ewes  great  with 
young ^  was  brought  to  feed  Jax:ob  his  people  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.);  and  it  should  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that 
Absalom  was  a  large  sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover 
of  husbandry  (2  Chron.  xxvL  10.);  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  emplojrment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as  Elisha  was 
from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos  from  being  a  herds- 
man. But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was  not  confined  to  the  men': 
in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and  noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep 
sheep,  and  to  draw  water,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Thus, 
Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  carried  a 
pitcher,  and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  l9.\  as  the  women  of  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do ;  Kachel,  the  daugnter  of  Laban,  kept  her 
father's  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.);  and  Zipporah,  with  her  six  sisters,  had 
the  care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who  was  a  prince  or  (which  in 
those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely  inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian, 
(Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  instances  occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters 
of  princes  tending  flocks,  and  performing  other  menial  services.' 

II.  Among  the  larger  domestic  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews, 

1.  Neat  cattle  claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their 

and  asses.  Horses  and  greyhounds  they  hreed  and  train  np  for  sale:  they  neither  kUl  nor 
sell  their  ewe-lambs.  At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each 
family,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  round,  and  very  atten- 
tive."   Parson's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109,  110.    London,  1808.  4to. 

*  Honourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi  84.)  at  the  time  when  Jacob  and  his  children 
went  down  into  Egypk — From  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  historian  Manetho,  preserved 
in  Josephus  and  Africanus,  it  appears  that  that  country  had  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of 
Nomades  or  Shepherds  descended  from  Cush,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had 
a  succession  of  kings.  After  many  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in  which  some 
of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt  and  great  cruelties  were  committed,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  country;  but  not  Si  they  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period 
of  nine  hundred  years.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the 
Egyptians;  but  they  were  still  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals, 
particularly  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among  them.  See 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  voL  vi.  pp.  198—211.  8vo.  edit. 

'  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andromache,  though  a 
prineess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  digni^  to  feed  those  anhnals  herself.  Iliad  v  ii, 
186—189. 

*  See  particularly  Biad,  lib.  vl  59.  78.;  Odyss.  lib.  vi  57.,  xil  131. 
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great  utility.  Though  they  are  of  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet 
they  attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiv.  4.)  The  bulls  of 
Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.)  The 
castration  of  bulls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well  as  of  other 
male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other  nations,  was  prohibited 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24,  25.;  Oxen  were  used  both  for 
draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East  A  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  is  of  no  use :  they  therefore  take  the 
greatest  precaution  in  making  such  purchases,  and  will  never  close  a 
bargain  until  they  have  proved  them  in  die  field.  This  custom 
illustrates  Luke  xiv.  19.  ^  Oxen  were  also  employed  in  treading  out 
the  com,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4.); 
and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads  f  Judg.  iii.  31.),  which  if  they 
resembled  those  used  in  more  recent  times  in  the  East,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size.*  Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  Tihe  fatted  calf  (I  Sam.  xxviiL  24. ;  Luke  xv.  23.)  was 
stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice.  Cows'  milk  was  onlv  used  as  a  beverage,  and  was 
never  converted  into  butter,  for  which  last  article  olive-oil  was  com- 
monly used. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting  of  them 
is  prohibited  in  the  decalogue,  equally  with  oxen :  in  the  East  they 
attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty.  Princes  and  people  of  dis* 
tinction  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Numb, 
xxii.  21. ;  Judg.  i.  4.,  v.  10.,  x.  4. ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.) ;  when,  therefore, 
Jesus  Christ  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a 
prince  or  sovereign.  (Matt  xxi.  1 — 9.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbid- 
den to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  *(Deut.  xxiL  10.),  proba- 
bly because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  consequently,  edible,  while 
the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean,  and,  consequentiy,  unfit  for 
food.     The  habits  and  speed  of  wild  asses,  which  andentiy  were  nu- 

>  Bobert8*8  Oriental  JUustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  564. 

»  The  intelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo,  re- 
lates, that  when  ho  was  near  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  a  certain  place,  where  (sajs  be) 
"the  country  people  were  every  where  at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton: 
it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing,  they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size;  upon 
measuring  of  several,  I  found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end, 
six  inches  in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickle, 
for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong 
and  massv,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May 
we  not  n'om  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that 
Sbamgar  made  that  prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him?  i  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  one  of  these  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps 
fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution :  goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always  used  here- 
abouts, and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same  single  person  both  drives 
the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough;  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such 
a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two  instruments."  Maun- 
dreirs  Travels,  p.  110.  In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  eoads  in 
^sc,  at  Ras-el-Hin  (or  Ain),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  57.);  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
March,  1828,  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.  (Missionary  Register,  Majt 
1830,  p.  223.)  With  such  an  instrument  Lycurgus,  according  to  Homer,  completely  da- 
feated  the  Balcchantes.    Iliad  vL  134,  135. 
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merons  in  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are 
described  with  great  force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8. 

Mules,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were  probably 
unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  them,  because  uiey  were  forbidden  to  couple  together  two 
creatures  of  different  species.  (Lev.  xix.  19.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them 
was  become  very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royal  equipage.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29  ,  xviiL  9. ; 
1  Kinp  L  33.  38.  44.,  x.  25. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  HOBSES  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the  soil :  in- 
deed, though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.,  xiv.  6,  7.  9.  23 — 28.,  xv.  4.),  yet  we 
do  not  find  any  mention  of  their  being  used  before  the  time  of  David, 
who  reserved  only  a  hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or 
perhaps  for  his  chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2 
Sana.  viii.  4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown.*  The  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  had  both 
cavalry  and  war-chariots.  As  the  horses  were  not  shoed,  those  were 
especially  valued  which  had  hard  hoofs.  (Isa.  v.  28.) 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  anciently, 
they  were  very  numerous  in  Judaea,  and  throughout  the  East,  where 
they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  live  stock.  The  patri- 
arch Job  had  at  first  three  thousand  (Job  i.  3.),  and,  after  his  resto- 
ration to  prosperity,  six  thousand,  (xlii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Midi- 
anites  and  Amalekites  were  without  number ^  as  the  sand  by  the  sea^ 
side  for  multitude,  (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance 
attached  to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  parti- 
cular officer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  superintend  their 
keepers ;  and  as  Uie  sacred  historian  particularly  mentions  that  he 
was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  selected  for  his  office 
on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in  the  treatment  of  these  animals, 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz.r  the 
common  camel,  which  has  two  bunches  on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fleetnese.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well  as  an- 
ciently, much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The  camel's  furniture 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxL  34.  is  most  probably  the  large  seat  or  pack- 
saddle  with  its  covering,  which  is  invariably  observed  in  the  East 
upon  the  back  of  camels :  when  taken  off,  at  the  close  of  a  journey, 
it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  images,  and  a 
convenient  seat  for  Rachel.*  From  the  proverbial  expression  of  a 
camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  (Matt  xix.  24. ;  Mark  x.  25. ; 
Luke  xviiL  25.)  it  should  seem  that  the  needles,  anciently  employed 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  395.  In  pp.  481—514.  there  is  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For  the  reason  why  the  Israelitish 
sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  multiplying  horses,  see  p.  100  of  the  present  yolnine. 

'  ^l^ley'8  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  282. 
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in  the  East,  for  mending  camel-furniture,  were  (like  the  modem  Arab 
needles)  of  more  than  ordinary  size.*  The  Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh 
and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however,  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 
as  being  unclean  animals.  ^Lev.  xi.  4. ;  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth 
is  manufactured  of  camels'  nair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  ioi  nudoDg 
the  coats  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers,  and  also  for  the  covering  <$ 
tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was  worn  by  John 
the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from  those  residents  in  royal 
palaces,  who  wore  soft  nument  fMatt.  iii.  4.,  xi.  8.) 

5.  Among  the  smaller  cattle,  Uoats  and  Sheep  were  the  most 
valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account  of  their  flesh 
and  milk ;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great  value  on  account  of 
their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the  year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a 
season  of  great  festivity.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 — 27. ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.,  &c.) 
Jahn  enumerates  three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies 
only  two  breeds  as  being  found  in  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 
which  difiers  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  conunon  breed,  except 
that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  2.  A  breed  which 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  other,  and  which  is  much 
more  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  its  tcdl,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  were  accustomed  to  give  names  of  endearment  to 
favourite  sheep  (i  Sam.  xii.  3.);  the  shepherds  also  called  them 
generally  by  name,  and  the  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  voice 
obeyed  the  call  (John.  x.  3.  14\  while  they  disregarded  the  voice  of 
strangers.*  They  also  appear  to  nave  numbered  them  (Jer.  xxxiiL  13.), 
as  the  shepherds  count  their  flocks  in  modem  Greece,  bv  admitting 
them  one  by  one  into  a  pen ' :  and  they  go  before  their  flocks  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  in  John  x.  4.^ 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to  pasture, 

>  As  the  Hey.  Mr.  Arundell  was  ascending  a  hill  near  the  ancient  town  of  Lagos  >n 
Asi^  Minor,  he  **  saw  something  shining  on  the  road,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
needles  used  by  the  camel-drirers  for  mending  their  camel  fiimitarei  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  and  had  a  large  verj  long  eye;  it  had  evidently  been  dropped  by  the  con- 
ductors  of  a  caravan,  which  was  some  little  way  ahead  of  us.  This  association  of  the 
needle  with  the  camels  *'  (he  remarks),  ^  at  once  reminded  me  of  the  passage  which  has 
been  considered  to  be  illustrated: — It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  hit^dom  of  God.  (Matt  xix.  24.)  Why 
should  it  not  be  taken  literally  ?  As  the  usages  of  the  East  are  as  unvarying  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  camel-driver  of  Rachel 
carried  his  needles  about  with  him,  to  mend  the  *  furniture;'  and  the  equipment  of  a 
camel-driver  in  those  days  could  not  well  have  been  more  simple  than  the  present.  The 
needle,  from  its  constant  and  daily  use,  must  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  stmctore 
of  ideas  and  imagery;  and  as  we  know  how  fertile  the  imaginations  of  those  camel- 
drivers  were,  in  furnishing  us  with  proverbs  and  legendary  tales  (for  Mahomet  is  said  to 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  from  a  feUow  camel- driver),  why 
may  not  the  impracticability  of  a  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  have  been  a 
common  expression  to  denote  an  impossibility?  **  (Arundeirs  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121.) 

'  The  Icelanders,  to  this  day,  call  their  sheep  by  name  (Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in 
Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 190.)i  so  also  do  the  modem  Greeks.  (Hartley's  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  1828.    Missionary  Register,  Alay,  1830,  p.  223.) 

•  Hartley*s  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 

^  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  173,  174.  Dr.  Thomson  has  a 
graphic  delineation  of  shepherd  life  in  Palestine,  condrming  the  account  above  given. 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  202,  203. 
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and  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  thieves  and  wild  beasts  TJohn 
X.  10 — 12.):  for  this  purpose  they  were  furnished  with  a  crook  (PsaL 
xxiiu  4.)  and  with  a  sling  and  stones.^  David  was  equipped  with  his 
shepherd's  staff  and  sling  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Philis- 
tine giant  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with  their 
shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi.  38—40.),  Moses 
made  various  enactments  in  this  respect  which  are  equally  charac- 
terised by  their  equity  and  humanity.  In  guarding  and  managing 
their  flocks  Doos  were  of  great  use ;  though  these  animals,  being 
declared  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt among  the  Jews.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.,  xxiv.  14.  ;  2  Sam.  ix.  8. ; 
2  Kings  viii.  13.)  They  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could  find  it. 
The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  that  go  about  the  city  by 
night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be  not  satisfied.  (PsaL  lix. 
6.  14,  15.)  Being  frequently  almost  starved,  they  devour  corpses. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  11.,  xvi.  4.,  xxi.  19.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Jews  contemptuously  termed  the  Gentiles  dogs.  (Matt  vii.  6.  and  xv. 
26.)  In  the  pastortJ  or  nomadic  life  dogs  were  anciently  much  used, 
not  only  for  guarding  their  flocks,  but  also  (as  among  the  modern 
Arabs)  for  keeping  a  sharp  watch  around  their  tents  by  night^ 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  open  country,  the  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night.  The  shepherds  to 
whom  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah's  advent  were  announced  were 
thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.)  The  Jews,  however,  had  sheep-folds, 
which  were  inclosures  without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doors 
at  which  the  animals  entered :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the 
season  of  sheep-shearing,  as  well  as  during  the  ni^ht.  (John.  x.  1. ; 
Numb,  xxxii.  16.  ;  2  S^oi.  viL  8. ;  Zeph.  li.  6.)'  In  Palestine  flocks 
anciently  were,  as  they  still  are,  tended,  not  only  by  the  owner,  but 
also  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  servants.  Consequently 
they  were  exposed  *to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  which  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating 
with  the  mercenary  Laban,  says  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed 
hiniy  and  the  frost  by  nighty  and  his  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  40.)* 

6.  Swine  were  not  reared  by  the  Jews,  unless  perhap  by  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  were  intermingled  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  dwelt  in  Greek  cities  (such  as  Gadara  was),  which  bordered  upon 
Judasa.  Many  Jews  who  resided  there  seem  to  have  complied  with 
some  Gentile  customs,  and  probably  in  eating  swine's  flesh.     If  this 

'  In  India,  the  sbepherds  generally  hare  a  sling  and  stones,  by  which  they  correct 
wanderers,  and  keep  off  their  foes,  dogs  being  rarely  used.  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions, p.  432. 

*  Memcires  du  cheyalier  d'Airieux,  part  iil  ch.  16.  p.  260.  ., ,  ca  ^«     e^ 

*  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  412 — 416.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archaeol.  BibL  §|  46— 51. 
Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articles,  Asses,  Mules,  Horses,  Camels,  Sheep,  and 

*  Rae  Wilson't  Trareb  in  the  Holy  Land,  yoL  l  p.  400.  3d  editioa. 
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were  the  ca^e^  part  of  the  herd  of  ten  thousand  swine,  mentioned  in 
Matt.  yiii.  28 — 32.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
might  belone  to  them.  It  was  therefore  a  just  punishment  upon 
them  that  Jesus  Christ  permitted  the  swine  to  be  destroyed. 
Throughout  the  East,  both  m  ancient  and  modem  times,  swine  are 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation.  The  use  of  them  was  especially  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Lev.  xL  7. ;  Deut  xiv.  8.) 
On  account  of  their  unpuritj,  the  sacred  writers  employ  the  term 
noine  to  denote  whatever  is  most  vile  and  impure  among  profligate 
and  profane  men. — *^  The  beautiful  and  affecting  parable  of^  the  pro- 
digal son  (Luke  xv.  11 — 32.),  designed  to  represent  the  degraded  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  Gentile  nations  before  they  were  called  to 
a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  shows  that 
the  swine-herd  was  considered  to  be  an  employment  of  the  most  de- 
spicable character.  It  was  the  last  resource  of  that  depraved  and 
unhappy  being,  who  had  squandered  away  his  patrimony  in  riotous 
living;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  help  to  account  for  the  otherwise  unna- 
tural conduct  of  his  brother,  while  it  sets  the  strong  and  unconquer- 
able paternal  feelings  of  his  affectionate  father  in  a  more  convincing 
and  interesting  light.** 

III.  Moses,  followinff  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  Agbi- 
CULTUEE  the  basis  of  me  state.  He  accordingly  appointed  to  every 
citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the  right  of  culti- 
vating it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The  person  who 
had  thus  come  into  possession  could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any 
longer  period  than  until  the  next  jubilee :  a  regulation  which  pre- 
vented tfie  rich  from  coming  into  the  possession  of  lai^e  tracts  of 
land,  and  then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels : — a 
practice  which  anciently  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  ^ay  in  the  East. 
The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of  a  piece  of  land, 
or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem  the  land  sold,  whenever 
he  chose,  by  paying  the  amount  of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
(Ruth  iv.  4. ;  Jer.  xxxii,  7,  8.);  and  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites 
were  required  (as  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time 
of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlvii.  18 — 26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of'^two  tenths  of  their 
income  unto  God ;  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31. ; 
Deut.  xii.  17 — 19.,  xiv.  22 — 29.)  The  custom  of  marking  the  bound- 
aries of  lands  by  stones  (though  it  prevailed  a  long  time  before  Moses, 
Job  xxiv.  2.),  was  connrmea  and  perpetuated  by  an  express  law, 
which  prohibited  the  removal  of  sudi  land-marks  (Deut.  xix.  14.), 
and  denounced  a  curse  against  the  person  who  removed  them  without 
authority.  (Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  In  giving  this  law,  Moees  reminded 
the  Israelites,  that  it  was  God  who  gave  them  the  land ;  thus  insinu- 
ating that  the  land-marks  should  all  in  some  sense  be  sacred  to  the 
giver.  Among  the  Bomans,  they  actually  were  held  sacred.  Indeed, 
they  can  be  so  easily  removed,  and,  consequently,  a  man  be  so  unob- 
servedly  deprived  of  his  property,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  fear  of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave 
his  laws  by  divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 
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These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tenure,  in* 
cumbrances,  &c.  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided  the  whole  country 
which  he  had  occiipied,^r.<f^,  among  the  several  tribes,  and,  secondly , 
among  individual  Israelites,  running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measur- 
ing line.  fJosh.  xvii.  5 — 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17. ;  Mia  ii. 
5. ;  PsaL  Ixxviii.  55. ;  and  Ezek.  xl.  3.)  From  this  circumstance  the 
line  is  frequently  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itself. 
(See  instances  in  Psal.  xvi.  6.  and  Josh.  xix.  9.  Heb.)* 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which  it  had 
been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was  doubtless  one 
great  reason  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly  follow  husbandry  and  im-  • 
prove  their  estates;  for  though  (as  we  have  seen)  an  inheritance 
might  have  been  alienated  for  a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  Their  being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest 
from  their  brethren  for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions 
laid  upon  them  by  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  their  dealings  and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  of  the  ordinary  ad- 
vantages thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged  to  procure 
their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth,  the  improvement 
of  which  constituted  their  chief  care. 

IV.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  details 
respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judaea,  yet  we  may  collect  from 
various  passages  many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  Frwn  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  let  forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33, 34.)  we 
learn  that  rents  of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode 
of  payment  formerly  practised  by  the  Romans^,  which  anciently  ob- 
tained in  this  country',  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the  Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal  and 
autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its  fertility  in  various 
ways.  With  the  use  of  Manures,  the  Jews  were  unquestionably 
acquainted.  Doves'  dung  (2  Kings  vi.  25.)  appears  to  have  been  very 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians.*  Salt, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putre- 
faction, is  specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13.; 
Luke  xiv.  34,  35.);  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  overflowed  its 

1  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchseoL  Blbl.  §  55.  Michaelis^s  Commentaries,  vol  iii  pp.  373, 
374. 

*  Se«  Plin.  Epist  lib.  ix.  Ep.  37.     Horat.Epist.  lib.  i.  Ep.  14.  42. 

'  The  BMm  Book,  a  snrrej  of  the  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  made  in  1183, 
shows  what  proportion  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs,  &c,  the 
remainder  being  made  np  chiefly  by  manual  labour. 

*  See  Blunt*s  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Modem  Italy,  p.  220. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 

*  **  The  dting  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  which  the  Persians  use;  and  as  they 
apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable,  on  that  account,  that  the 
melons  of  Ispahan  i|re  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon 
house  is  about  a  hundred  tomanns  per  annum;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which 
rears  a  fruit  that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  natives  during  the  great  heats  of 
smnmcr,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that  passage  in  Scripture  where,  in  th« 
famine  of  Saraaria,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of 
silver.  8  Kings  vi  25.**  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  141.  See  also  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol  i.  p.  451. 
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banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters  subsided  must  have  served 
as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing,  particularly  to  the  pasture 
lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed 
was  sown  on  the  wet  soft  ground ;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  says. 
Cast  thy  bread  (com  or  seed)  upon  the  waters  :  for  thou  shaUJind  it 
again^  with  increase,  after  many  days,  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  says.  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow 
beside  all  waters,  and  send/or^A  thither  the  feet  of  tite  ox  and  the  ass. 
(Isa.  xxxii.  30.) 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as  require  more  moisture 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inimdation  of  the  Nile,  are  re- 
freshed by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and  afterwards  deposited  in 
capacious  cisterns.  When,  therefore,  their  various  sorts  of  pulse, 
melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  commonly  ploughed  in  rills, 
require  to  be  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  fixed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cisterns :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is  always  ready, 
as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning  the 
earth  against  it  by  his  footy  and  at  the  same  time  opening,  with  his 
mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it  A  similar  mode  of  irrig-ating 
lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  ^  and  also  in  India  and  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.*  This  method  of  imparting  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain,  is  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  distinguishing  quality  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  land,  says  Mosea, 
whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.  (Deut  xi.  10,  11.)^  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful  tree,  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters,  that  is,  tJie  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waters, 
meaning  those  which  are  turned  on  and  ofi^  as  above  mentioned  by 
the  cultivator.^  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  and  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to. 

**  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side. 
And  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqaeduct: 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  cometh,* 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  green; 

And  in  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  ^om  bearing  fruit"  Jer.  zrii  8. 

From  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully  illustrated 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  185.  3d  edition. 

'  Statham*8  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429.  Bishop  of  Colombo's  Yisitation  JotmiBlt 
1846.  part  i.  p.  19. 

*  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol  ii.  pp.  266, 267, 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  PsaL  i.  8.    See  also  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  toL  iL  p.  1. 

*  **  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  allusion,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  a  parched 
desert,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  green  leaf  to  relieve  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  that  waste 
is  perhaps  a  tank,  a  well,  or  a  stream,  and  near  to  the  water's  edge  will  be  seen  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage  So  shall  be  the  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Jehovah."    Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  476. 
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the  influence  and  the  increase  of  relifnous  wisdom  in  a  well-prepared 

heart:  — 

**  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river. 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
I  said,  I  will  water  my  garden. 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border; 
And  lo!  my  canal  became  a  river, 
And  my  river  became  a  sea."  Ecdus.  xxiv.  80,  81. 

This  pves  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant  Proverb : — 

**  The  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah; 
Whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  indineth  it "  Prov.  zxi.  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distribution  of 
the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by  different  canals,  is 
at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind :  — 

**  I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 
I  made  me  pools  of  water, 
To  water  with  them  the  groves  flourishing  with  trees." 

Ecclee.  il  5.  9.* 

V.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  employed  in 
digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own  hands ;  but  Noah 
advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix.  20.),  and  contrived  fitter  in- 
struments for  ploughing  than  were  known  before.  This  patriarch  is 
called  a  man  of  the  ground^  but  in  our  translation,  a  hushandmariy  on 
account  of  his  improvements  in  agricultiure,  and  his  inventions  for 
making  the  earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon 
the  earth,  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles : 
these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required  much  labour, 
and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  ploughing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  Plough  is 
in  Deut.  xxiL  10.,  where  the  Israelites  are  prohibited  from  ploughing 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together :  a  plain  intimation  that  it  had  been 
customary  with  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East  to  do  so.  In  Syria, 
the  plough  is  still  drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with 
two,  and  sometimes  only  by  an  ass.*  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states, 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  an  ass.*    In  Egypt  they  plough  with  two  oxen.*    The 

Bp.  Lowth*s  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25.  Ifanndrell  (p.  88.)  has  given  a  description  of 
the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools  made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception 
and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a  spring,  rising  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  which 
will  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  the  contrivance  and  design  of  snch  reservoirs.  **  As  for 
the  pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other;  being  so  disposed, 
that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular ;  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting 
to  about  ninety  paces:  in  their  length  there  is  some  difference  between  them;  the  first 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  long;  the  second,  two  hundred;  the  third,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  They  are  sJl  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  a  great  depth 
of  water." 

•  Dr.  Bussel's  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
»  Morier*s  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

*  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  voL  iL  p.  167. 
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plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  share  and  coulter,  pro- 
bably not  very  unlike  those  which  are  now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 
21.;  Isa.  ii.  4.;  Joel  iii.  10.;  Mich.  iv.  3.)  The  plough,  in  use  in 
Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  is  not  moved  upon  wheels.  The  share  or 
coulter,  which  is  small,  is  sheathed  in  a  very  thin  plate  of  iron,  and 
scarcely  grazes  the  earth:  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with 
a  small  piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  staff  or  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The  man 
grasps  this  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  goads  on  the  oxen 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.^  The  whole  machine  is  made  do  ex- 
tremely light,  that  the  ploughman,  when  returning  from  his  labour 
in  the  evening,  takes  his  plough  home  on  his  shoulder,  and  carries  it 
to  the  field  apdn  the  following  morning.  That  the  ploughs  were  of 
the  same  light  construction  in  the  days  of  Samuel  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  file  being  ut»ed  to  sharpen  them.  (1  Sam. 
xiiL  21.)  The  share  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  broad  iron  pointed  at 
the  end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare.  In 
all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity,  that  one  of  the  prophets  re- 
fers, when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural  occupations, 
and  convert  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of  battle.  (Joel  iii.  10.) 
Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  reversed  this  recommendation,  and 
applied  it  to  the  tranquillity  with  which  it  is  prophesied  [that]  the 
church  shall  be  ultimately  blessed  in  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)^ 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the  seed^ 
was  much  the  same  witii  the  practice  of  the  present  times ;  for  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground  (Jer.  iv.  3.),  and 
Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the  dods  (Isa.  xxviiL  24.) ;  but 
Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubUess,  gave  a  positive  injunction  that 
they  should  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kinds  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin,  wheats 
barley,  and  rye.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated  fields  were  guarded 
by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung 
in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lod^e  or  watch-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off 
birds,  beasts,  and  thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16, 17. ;  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was 
lawful  for  travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  com  in  another's 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a  sickle. 
(Deut  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt  xii.  1. ;  Mark  iL  23.  and  Luke 
vi.  1.)  Their  corn-fields  were  infested  with  a  worthless  kind  of  weed 
resembling  com  ({tjai^^oi;),  in  our  version  rendered  tares;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  a  different  production  from  our  tare  or  vetch, 
which  is  a  very  useful  plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lolium 
temulentum,  a  species  of  darnel  growing  among  com,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Bread,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of 
darnel  ground  with  com,  will  produce  giddiness  and  sickness;  an 
effect  ^vhich  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon  cattle.  In  India,  as  in 
Judsea  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xiii.  25.),  nothing  is  more 

"  LowthUn'8  Palestine  in  1843-^4.  p.  37. 

»  Monro's  Summer  Ramble  in  Syria,  vol.  L  p.  89.  Narrative  of  Church  of  Scotland's 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  pp.  60.  299.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  voL  L  p.  401,  3d 
edition.  A  similar  d  scripfion  of  a  Syrian  plough  is  given  by  Mr.  Bobinson.  Travels  in 
Palestine,  voL  i.  pp.  164,  185. 
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common  than  for  an  enemy  to  come  by  night  and  sow  tares  on  the 
newly  ploughed  land.^ 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their  first 
reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their  barley  harvest 
was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest  at  the  Pentecost  The 
reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  according  to  the  present  custom 
they  filled  their  hands  with  the  com,  and  those  who  bound  up  the 
sheaves  their  bosom :  there  was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth 
ii.  5.)  to  see  that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper 
for  them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages :  the  Chaldees  call  him  Rab, 
the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Women  were  em- 
ployed in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  the  reapers  were  usually 
entertained  above  the  rank  of  common  servants,  though  in  the  time 
of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  provided  for  them  but  bread  and  parched 
com ;  and  their  sauce  was  vinegar  (a  kitd  of  weak  wine),  which, 
doubtless,  was  very  cooling  in  those  hot  coimtries.  (Rutn  ii.  14.) 
The  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land- 
owners were  not  bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  com  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves, 
but  after  it  was  carried  off:  they  might  choose  also  among  the  poor, 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left 
in  the  field,  even  though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to 
be  left  for  the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19.)  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast  (Psal.  cxxvi.  6. ; 
Isa.  xvL  9, 10.)  Hence  the  "joy  of  harvest"  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, denoting  great  joy.  (Isa.  ix.  3.)  *  The  com  being  either  pulled  *, 
or  cut,  and  carried  in  waggons  or  carts  (^Numb.  viL  3 — 8. ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  27,  28. ;  Amos  ii.  13^  was  either  lidd  up  in  stacks  (Exod. 
xxii.  6.)  or  bams  (Matt  vi  26.,  xiii.  30.;  Luke  xiL  18.  24.);  and 
when  tnreshed  out,  was  stored  in  granaries  or  gamers.  (Matt  iii.  12.) 
David  had  storehouses  in  the  fields^  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  vUlageSy 
and  in  the  castles.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

VI.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  next  concern 
was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  which  process  was 
performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  horses  (Isa. 
xxviii.  28.),  as  is  the  practice  to  this  day  among  the  Koords  ^,  and 
by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com  with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass. 
(Mic.  iv.  12,  13.)  This  mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  to 
by  Hosea  (x.  11.),  and  in  the  prohibition  of  Moses  against  muzzling 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut  xxv.  4.),  and  it  obtains  in 

*  Roberta's  Oriental  lUnstrations,  p.  540. 

*  The  joy  of  harvest  is  equally  a  Hindoo  expression  to  denote  great  joj.  Roberts's 
Oriental  Illastrations,  p.  404. 

*  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans,  •*  we  passed,"  says  Mr.  Bocking- 
ham,  **a  party  of  husbandmen  gathering  in  the  harrest,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grain  being  now  fnlly  ripe.  Tf^  plucked  up  the  com  by  the  roots,  a  practice  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  though  reaping  seems  to  be  made  the  earliest  and  most  fre- 
quent mention  oV*    Ttavels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol  i.  p.  4 IS.  Fisk't  Pastor's  Memorial  of 
Ilgypt,  &c  pp.  215,  216. 
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Syria',  Persia ^  Armenia',  and  India ^,  to  this  day,  where  oxen 
are  employed;  as  buffaloes  are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Afinca, 
and  horses,  in  Crim  Tartary.*  Another  mode  of  threshing  ^v'as,  by 
drawing  a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook  out  th^ 
grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.) ;  but  the  most  common  mode  appears  to  have 
been  that  which  is  in  use  in  this  country,  viz.  by  flails.  Thus  the 
fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a 
rod.  In  this  manner  Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out 
their  wheat  (Judg.  vi.  11.;  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented 
as  their  own  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  was  the 
spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on  which  to  build  the  altar  of 
God  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  this  was  the  very  place  where  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  afterwards  erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  These  floors 
were  covered  at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on  all  sides, 
that  the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  com ; 
which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors  fitted  to 
them,  that  if  anybody  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept  warm,  and  the 
corn  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers.  (Ruth  iii.  6.)  The  time 
of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  com  from  the  chaff,  was  in  the 
evening  or  night,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  cool  breezes 
began  to  rise®;  for  which  purpose  they  had  the  same  implements  that 
are  in  common  use ;  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  the  shovel^ 
and  with  the  fan.  (Isa.  xxx.  24.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was 
thrown  into  the  middle  of. the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed 
with  a  fork,  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated  the 
brokcin  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods  of  earth 
with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet  thoroughly  threshed, 
fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of  earth,  as  is  customary  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  were  collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  se- 

'  The  threshing  instniment  is  a  board  about  three  feet  in  width,  and  six  or  eight  feet 
in  length:  it  is  made  of  two  or  three  boards  firmlj  united,  and  the  bottom  is  spiked 
with  stones  arranged  at  regular  distances,  which  project  nearly  an  inch  from  the  face  of 
the  board,  and  serve  as  teeth  to  tear  the  heads  of  the  grain  in  pieces.  This  instnimeiit 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen  (sometimes  by  two  horses),  who  are  driven  round  the  floor  ;  ^ 
driver  usually  sitting  or  standing  upon  it.  Tliis  probably  is  the  threshing  machine,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (xxviiL  27.) «  the  oxen  are  usually  without  muzzles,  and  often,  as  they 
pass  round,  take  up  a  few  straws  and  feed  on  them.  (Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine, 
p.  44.    Narrative  of  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  308.) 

*  Sir  R  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol,  it  p.  90. 
'  Layard*6  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh,  p.  17. 

*  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tliibet,  p.  184. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii  p.  320.  I)r.  Davy's  Travels  in  the  In- 
terior of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (London,  1821),  where  a  threshing-floor  is  delineated.  Capt 
Lyon's  Tour  in  Mourzouk  and  Fezzan,  p.  169.  Mrs.  Holdemess's  Notes  on  the  Crim 
Tatars,  p.  97.  (London,  1821.)  See  also  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol  ii 
p.  10. 

•  Ruth  iii.  2.  Behold  he  (Roaz)  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.  In 
India  **  much  of  the  agricultural  labour  is  performed  in  the  night.  The  sun  is  so  hot  and 
so  pernicious,  that  the  farmers  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  its  power.  Hence 
numbers  plough  and  irrigate  their  fields  and  gardens  long  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  or 
before  it  rises  in  the  morning.'*    (Roberts's  (Mental  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  155.) 
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parated  from  the  grain  by  a  sieve ;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting 
is,  in  prophetic  language,  a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows. 
(Amos  ix.  9. ;  Luke  xxh.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still 
contained  many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing  floor,  and  sevenJ  yoke  of  oxen 
were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out  the  remainder 
of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled  with  the  chaff,  was  again 
exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which  bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the 
pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor.  (Ruth  iii.  2. ;  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the 
figurative  language  of  prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the 
dispersion  of  a  vanquished  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16.;  Jer.  xv.  7.,  li. 
2.),  and  also  of  the  final  separation  between  tlie  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxi.  18. ;  Psal.  i.  4.,  xxxv.  5. ;  Matt.  iii.  12. ;  Luke  iiL 
17.)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  required  for  the 
manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of  cattle,  was  collected ; 
but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire :  from  this  custom  the 
sacred  writers  have  derived  a  figurative  illustration,  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  wicked  men.  (Isa.  v.  24.,  xlvii  14. ;  Nah.  L  10. ;  Mai. 
iv.  1. ;  Matt  iiL  12.) 

After  the  corn  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  19.),  or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  com 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14. ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.,  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was  sometimes 
used  in  this  manner  for  food  without  any  farther  preparation,  but 
generally  the  parching  or  drying  of  it  was  in  order  to  make  it  more 
fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was  performed  either  in  mortars  or 
mills,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Numb.  xi.  8.  And  Solcnnon 
speaks  of  the  former,  when  he  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  to  the  like  practice  used  with  wheat  (Frov.  xxvii.  22.) 
But  mills  were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were 
deemed  of  such  use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  fnill^stone  in  pledye ;  the  reason 
of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in  pledge 
(Deut  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill  ceases  to  grind,  people 
are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of  work,  and, 
therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally  put  to  it  To  this 
work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in  Sie  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi. 
21.)  There  hand-mills  were  usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned 
their  living.  (Lam.  v.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2.,  Take 
the  milUstones,  and  grind  mealy  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave. 
In  Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose:  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  that  is 
placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  re- 
quired, a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist ;  and  it  is  in  that  country 
usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus  employed,  who  seat  themselves 
over  against  each  other  with  the  mill-stones  between  them.  This 
practice  illustrates  the  propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind 
the  mill  (Exod.  xi.  5.),  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
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left.  (Matt  xxiv.  41.y  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev.  xviiL  22.,  it 
appears  that  those  wno  were  occupied  in  grinding  beguiled  their 
laborious  task  bj  singing,  as  the  Barbarj  women  continue  to  do  to 
this  day. 

VII.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine ;  and  in  some  districts 
the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The  canton  allotted  to  Judah 
was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  with  reference  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  venerable  patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, 
—  Ht  washed  his  garments  IN  wine,  and  his  clotlies  in  the  BLOOD  OF 
oitAPES.  (Gen.  xUx.  11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek 
and  of  Eshcol ;  and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from 
this  last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two  of 
them.  (Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  uieir  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the  south 
side'  of  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  the  stones  being  gathered  out  and  the 
space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled,  (isa.  v.  1 — 6.  compared 
with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8 — 16.  and  Matt  xxL  33.)  A  eood  vineyard  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silver^ 
lings,  or  shekels  of  silver.  (Isa.  viL  23.)  It  required  two  hundred 
more  to  pay  the  dressers,  (oong  of  Solomon  viiL  11,  12.)  In  these 
the  keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  pruning, 
and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  making  wine. 
This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned  a  base  one. 
(2  Kings  xxv.  12. ;  Song  of  Solomon  L  6. ;  Isa.  IxL  5.)  Some  of  the 
best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps  at  Baal-hamon,  and  at 
Sibmah.  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.,  viii.  11. ;  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines  also 
were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses*  (PsaL  cxxviii.  3.),  and 
purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  useless  and  unfruitful  branch, 
and  superfluous  excrescence,  in  order  that  the  fruitful  branches  might 
be  rendered  more  productive.  (John  xv.  2.)*  The  vines  with  the 
tender  grapes  gave  a  good  smell  early  in  the  spring  (Song  of  Solomon 
ii.  13.),  as  we  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afore  the  harvest,  that  is, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape  is 

*  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i  p.  416. 

'  The  tides  of  the  san-burnt  hills  near  Nablons  (the  ancient  Shechem) — the  monntaint 
of  the  height  of  Israel  —  **  seem  pecaliarly  adapted  for  the  training  of  vines.  Thej  are, 
however,  almost  totally  neglected;  forming,  doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state 
in  the  days  of  Israel's  prosperity,  when  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  Zxviii  1.  3.  7.) 
prided  themselves  in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  their  wines.  How  celebrated  tiiese 
parts  once  were  for  this  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  several  notices  in  the  Old 
Testament:  Gideon,  by  a  happy  comparison,  thus  disparages  his  own  services,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ephraimites  —  Is  not  the  glbanino  of  the  grapes  of  Er^hraim  better  thtm 
the  vintage  qfAbiezerf  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  And  the  restoration  of  Israel  i  escribed,  partly 
by  their  return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyards,  which  should  yield,  as  formerly  they  had 
done,  an  abundant  vintage.**  (Jer.  xxxL  5.)  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  8yna,  &c 
p.  304. 

'  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Mr.  Morier  has  girea 
an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  which  beautifhlly  elucidates  the 
patriarch  Jacob*s  comparison  of  Joseph  to  Skfruitfvl  hough,  whose  branches  run  over  the 
waB.  (Gren.  xlix.  22.)    Second  Journey,  p.  232. 

*  In  modem  Greece  the  vine  is  cut  or  purged  in  the  foUowing  manner: — **  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  sprouts  are  permitted  to  grow  up  from  the  root:  the  rest  are  cut  ofl^ 
and  this  practice  is  often  called  by  the  Greeks  clbanimo.*'  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1828.  (Missionary  Register,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 
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ripening  in  the  flower.  It  was  also  (as  it  still  is)  usual  to  erect  tem- 
porary hutsS  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the  servant  who 
was  employed  to  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly  ripe  from  birds  and 
other  creatures  of  prey  (Isa.  i,  8.)',  and  particularly  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  boars  (Psal.  Ixzk.  13.),  which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive 
in  Greece*  as  they  anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  the 
vintage  was  completed,  these  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  suf- 
fered to  perish.  From  this  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
simile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
(xxvii.  18.)^  But  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1,  2.,  MatU  xxi.  33.,  and 
Mark  xiL  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  this  purpose,  as  they  still 
are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.^ 

^^  The  vintoffe  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  threshing  (Lev. 
zzvL  6. ;  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when  the  clusters  of  the 
grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets  ( Jer.  vi*  9.), 
carried  and  thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were 
robably  first  trodden  by  men  and  then  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv.  18 — 20.) 
t  is  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the  Mes- 
siah, /  luLve  trodden  the  figurative  wine^press  alone  ;  and  of  the  peoph 
there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  bdlL  3. ;  see  also  B.ev.  xix.  15.)  The 
vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth.  Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed 
grapes  were  formed  wine  and  vinegar.  The  wines  of  Helbon^, 
near  Damascus,  and  of  Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun, 
were  reckoned  most  excellent.^  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18. ;  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed  with 
water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs  *  and  sometimes  they 

^  Upon  different  heights  among  the  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  Tineyards,  with  which 
the  modern  village  of  Bethlehem  was  surroonded  in  1833,  the  ReT.  V.  Mnnro  observed 
the  lodges^  or  toaich  towers,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (i.  8.),  stand  far  apart  from  each  other; 
they  guard  particular  districts  rather  than  particular  gardens.  (Summer  Rambles  in 
Syria,  toI.  i.  p.  248.) 

'  Isa.  i.  8.    And  the  dav^Uer  of  Ziom  it  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyai  d,  as  a  lodge  m  a, 

farden  of  cucumbers.  **  There  is  a  small  species  of  encumber  of  which  the  natives  of 
ndia  are  Tery  fond. ....  Lar^  fields  of  these  are  sometimes  planted ;  which,  when 
nearly  arrived'  to  maturity,  require  incessant  watching  to  protect  thorn  from  the  attacks  or 
man  and  beast**  (Statham*s  Lidian  BecoUectionsi,  p.  90.)  *'  Passing  a  garden  of  melons 
and  cucumbers,  we  observed  the  lodge  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  small  erection  of  upright  poles, 
roofed  over  wiA  branches  and  leaves,  under  the  shadow  of  which  a  solitary  person  may 
sit  and  watch  the  garden.  To  this  desolate  condition  the  daughter  of  Zion  has  come,  as 
the  prophet  (Isa.  i  8.)  foretold."  (Choich  of  Scothmd*s  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  p.  63.) 

•  Hartley*8  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  234,  235. 

*  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  18. 

*  In  the  ronte  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which  is  situated 
about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  several  small  and  detached  square  towers  in  the  midst  oif  the  vine-lands. 
These,  his  guide  informed  him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchnacn  to  this  day 
look  out,  in  order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depredation.  This  fact  will  ex- 
plain the  use  and  intention  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  83.  and  Mark  xiL  1. 
Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irl^  and  Mangles,  as  they  posscd  between  numerous 
vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  antique.    lYavels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  842. 

•  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybon)  was  held  m 
such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Strabo. 
Oeographia,  tom.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit  Oxon.  ^      «    r 

»  Lebanon  and  its  vicinity  still  pn>d«ce  excellent  wine ;— at  least  ft  4oreo  sorts,  all  of 
which  are  cheap.    Game's  Letters  firom  the  East,  p.  239. 
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scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  calamus,  and  other  spices 
(Prov.  ix.  2.  5.;  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  2.):  they  also  scented  their 
wiiie  with  pomegranates,  of  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the 
juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  fermented  with  sugar.  Wine  is 
best  when  old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottooL 
(Isa.  XXV.  6.)  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from  grapes  fully 
ripe.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two  kinds  of  vinegar:  the 
one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used  for  the  common  drink  in  the 
harvest  field,  &c.  (Buth  ii.  14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still 
do ;  and  it  was  probably  of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twenty 
thousand  baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid  taste,  like 
ours ;  and  hence  Solomon  hinta  that  a  sluggard  vexes  and  hurts  such 
as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar  is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and 
smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x.  26.) ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre 
spoils  its  virtue,  so  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  but  add 
to  its  grief.  (Prov.  xxv.  20.)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  gUan  grapes, 
as  well  as  com  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10. ;  Deut  xxiv.  21. ; 
Isa.  iii.  14.,  xvii.  6.,  xxiv.  13.  ;.Mic.  vii.  1.);  and  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.  ( Judg.  viiL 
2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be  pruned  and  dressed  in  the  sabba- 
tical year.  (Lev.  xxv.  3,  4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was 
kept  were,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually 
made  of  leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do 
from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  and  tail  were  cut 
off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  pour  from ;  and  in  such 
bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not  only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things 
which  are  not  apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  pre- 
served from  wet,  dust,  or  insects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and 
wear  out.  Hence,  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending 
*that  they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  bottles  old  and  rent,-  and  bound  up  where  they  had  leaked. 
(Josh.  ix.  4.  13.)  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expedient  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  because  the  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack 
the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.)  And  thus  David  complains  that  he  is 
become  like  a  bottle  in  tlie  smoke;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked^ 
and  worn  out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large ;  for  when 
Abigsul  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred  men,  and  took  a 
present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  two  hundred  loaves  and  Jive  sheep 
ready  dressed,  &c.,  she  took  only  two  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
18.);  a  very  disproportionate  quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large. 
But  the  Israelites  had  bottles  likewise  made  by  the  potters.  (See  Isa. 
XXX.  14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.,  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also  of 
vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her  meal  was 
held  (1  Kings  xviL  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably,  very  large;  but  those 
four  m  which  the  water  was  brought  up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom 
of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon  Eliji^'s  sacrifice  and  altar,  must 
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have  been  large.  (1  Bangs  xviii.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other 
vessels,  which  the  widow  of  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours^  to 
hold  the  miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Bangs  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  and  of  the 
water-pots^  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine.  (John  ii.  6.) 
Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise  dried  into  raisins,  A 
part  of  Abigail's  present  to  David  was  an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18.);  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained 
the  same  quantity.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and 
1  Chron.  xii.  40.)''* 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon  their 
disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  they 
should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  not  eat  the  grapes,  for  the  worms 
should  eat  them.  (Deut.  xxviiL  39.)  It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
sort  of  worms  that  infest  the  vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Yolvox  and 
Convolvulus,  because  it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats 
the  grapes  up,  when  they  advance  towardg^  ripeness,  as  the  Roman 
authors  explain  it' 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judsea,  as  dates,  figs, 
cucumbers  S  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations  of  Olives, 
which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of  horticulture.  So 
early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viiL  11.)  tiie  branches  of  the  olive 
tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have  been  among  all  nations,  the 
symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11.;  which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  the  best  growth, 
and  afibrd  the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree^  and  especially  in  opposition  to 
Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Nmnb.  xviiL  12. ;  Deut. 
viL  13.,  xi.  14.,  xii.  17.,  xviii.  4.)  The  olive  delights  in  a  barren, 
sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and  its  multiplied  branches  (which 

*  InTwtigalor,  No.  IV.  pp.  307 — 309. — The  pleaang  and  instnictiYe  Essay  on  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Israelites  (by  the  Rey.  James  Plmnptre),  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
numbers  of  this  journal,  contain  the  fullest  account  of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the 
English  language. 

•  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  a  L  ir.  c  27. 

'  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr.  Jowett  has  com- 
municated the  following  interesting  particulars.  During  his  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in 
February,  1819,  he  says,  **  We  observed  the  people  making  holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the 
side  of  the  river.  Into  these  holes  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  dung  and  feathers, 
with  the  seed  of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2  Kin^ 
vi«  25.  The  produce  of  this  soil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  due  season;  that  la^ 
the  following  month  of  June.  ibLtensive  fields  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers  then 
adorned  the  side  of  the  river.  They  grew  in  such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  fireely 
helped  themselves.  Some  guard,  however,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at 
long  and  desolate  intervals,  we  may  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of 
containing  one  man;  being,  in  fact,  little  m6re  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind.  In 
these  I  have  obsored,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame,  feebly  protecting  the 
Dioperty.  It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  L  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  i*  left .  . .  cu  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.  The  abundance  of  these  most  necessary  vegetables  brings 
to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites;  Numb.  xi.  6,  6.  We  remember  ,,,  .the  cucumbert 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  die  garlich ;  but  now  our  soul  is  dried 
awajf."    Jowetfs  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  p.  127. 
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Are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  they  remain  green  throughout  the 
winter)  have  caused  it  to  be  represented  as  the  symbol  of*  a  numerous 
progeny,  —  a  blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of 
God.  (Psal.  lii.  8.,  cxxviiL  3. ;  Jer.  xi.  16. ;  Hos.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil,  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  a  press,  enabled  the  Jews  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17-  compared  with  1  Kings 
V.  11.) ;  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  (HO0. 
xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or 
carefully  shaken  off  by  the  hand  before  they  were  ripe.  (Isa.  xviL  6., 
xxiv.  13. ;  Deut  xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Mic  vi.  15.  iiat  ihe 
presses  for  extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best 
and  purest  oil,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  olive^l  beaten,  wa« 
that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the  Israelites 
for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they  had  olive  trees 
through  all  their  coasts,  jet  they  should  not  anoint  themselves  with 
the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her  fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being 
blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blo8S(nn, 
the  buds  should  drop  off  foi*  want  of  rain,  or  .the  fruit  should  be  eaten 
with  worms.  Maimonides  observes  ^  that  the  idolaters  in  those  coun- 
tries pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all  manner  of  fruit, 
so  that  the  worms  should  not  gnaw  the  vines,  nor  either  buds  or 
fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their  words  out  of  one  of  their 
books) :  in  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  deter  the  Israelites  frona 
all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses  pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon 
themselves  those  very  punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such 
means  to  avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens,  which  ar6  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive  their  appella* 
tions  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the  garden  of  nuts  and 
of  pomegranates.  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.,  iv.  13.)  The  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in  gardens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  refreshing  shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they 
afford,  and  also  because  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their 
gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2. ;  2  Kings 
XXV.  4. ;  Eccles.  ii.  5, 6. ;  John  xviii.  1.,  xix.  41.)  The  Jews  were 
greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence  they  fre- 
quently built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18. ;  Mark  xv.  46.) 
A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  or  of  God,  that  is,  a 
region  extremely  pleasant.  See  examples  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.,  Isa.  IL  3., 
and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.^ 

VIII.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautifrd  Allusions  and 
Images  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the  Jews ;  and  as 
the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed  by  them  during  the 
manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  '^  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  in  the 

*  More  NoTDoh.  p.  8.  c  37. 

*  Ikenii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  pp.  5SS — 5S9.    Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  40^—411.    Jain 
et  Ackennann,  Archseol.  BibL  §§  57—70. 
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writings  of  Jews  there  must  occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  imple- 
ments and  arts  of  agriculture^  and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which 
in  general  formed  the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  similitudes  in  the  following  passages :  —  No 
one  haying  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  hack,  \^  Jit  for  the 
kinffdom  of  God.  —  Ye  are  God^s  husbandry,  or  cultivated Jield.^ — A 
workman  thaineedeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  DIVIDING*  the  word  of 
truth.  —  Wherefore  lay  apart  all  JUthiness  and  supeifluity  of  naughti-- 
nessy  and  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  UH)rd.  —  Whatsoever  a 
man  80WETH,  that  shall  he  reap  :  he  that  qo'wbtb.  to  the  flesh — lives  a 
sensual  life — shall  from  the  flesh  reap  destructiony  but  he  that  SOWETH 
to  the  spirit — lives  a  rational  life — shall  from  the  spirit  reap  ever^ 
lasting  Ufe,  —  Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  —  I  am  the 
good  SHEPHERD,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  —  Fear 
not,  LITTLE  FLOCK,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  tlie 
kingdom.  How  striking  is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  seed^ 
scattered  promiscuously  and  in  every  direction  by  an  husbandman, 
and  meeting  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature  of  the 
soil  into  wMch  it  fell,  represents  the  different  reception  which  Gospel 
doctrine  would  experience  in  the  world,  according  to  the  different 
dispositions  and  principles  of  that  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted  I 
He  that  soweth  the  GOOD  seed,  is  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  field  is  the 
world  ;  the  GOOD  SEED  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  TARES  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one;  the  enemy  that  SOWED  them  is  the  devil; 
the  HARVEST  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the  REAPERS  are  tlie  angels. 
As  therefore  the  TARES  are  gathered  and  burnt  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be 
in  the  end  of  the  world.  —  Whose  FAN  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  FLOOR,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gar- 
ner, but  he   will  BURN  UP    tlie  CHAFF  with  UNQUENCHABLE  FIRE. 

By  what  an  apt  and  awful  similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God's 
rejection  of  the  Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of 
an  olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive  ingrafted  into 
the  old  treel  (Bom.  xi.  17.  &c.)" — a  practice  which  still  obtains  in 
the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus';  "  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery, 
how  strictly  does  he  caution  the  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting 
over  the  mutilated  branches,  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  Aat  the 
boughs  were  lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted ;  for  if 
God  spared  not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater  reason  *to  fear 

'  1  Cor.  iii.  9.    etoO  y^pytoK 

'  2  Tim.  ii  15.    'Ep>«cn)v  opBorofwwTa.    A  beantiM  and  expressive  image  taken  firom 

an  husbandman  (ipyamis)  drawing  his  farrow  even,  and  cutting  the  ground  in  a  direct 

line.    Emesti  says,  that  the  cognate  word  ipOorSfua  is  used  by  Clemens  Alexandrinns, 

.  Eusebius,  and  others,  for  ip$o9o^ta — right  doctrine.    Instit  Interp.  Not.  Test,  p.  109. 

(Edit  1 792.)    A  similar  remark  is  also  made  bj  Schleusner,  Toce  6p$oT6fAtw, 

•  The  Bev.  John  Hartley,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1828,  says, — **  I  had  ray  attention 
directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  olire-trees,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  (Bom.  xi.  17. 
2a  28,  24.)  liogothetes  **  (his  friend  and  guide)  "  showed  me  a  few  wild  olives;  but  by 
£Eur  the  greater  number  are  such  as  hare  been  grafted.  He  informs  me  that  it  is  the  uni* 
versal  practice  in  Greece  to  graft,  from  a  gwA  tree,  upon  the  wild  olive."  (Missionary 
Register,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 

K  K   4 
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lest  he  would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  should  remember  that  the 
Jews  through  their  wilful  disbelief  of  Christianity  were  cut  off,  and 
that  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they  disgrace  their  religion,  would  in  like 
manner  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishing  branches 
be  also  cut  down  I  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they 
had  experienced  the  seventy  of  God,  as  he  calls  it,  were  not  totally 
forsaken  of  the  Almighty :  that  the  branches,  though  cut  down  and 
robbed  of  their  ancient  honours,  were  not  abandoned  to  perish :  when 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafted  :  — 
an  omnipotent  hand  was  still  able  to  re-insert  them  into  their  original 
stock.  For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  process  repug- 
nant to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into  the  ftiiitful 
generous  olive — how  much  more  will  not  those,  who  naturally  belong 
to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time,  ingrafted  into  their  own  kin- 
dred olive  1  With  what  singular  beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual 
progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  from  the  beginning  to  its  maturity, 
represented  by  seed  committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few 
successions  of  day  and  night,  imperceptibly  vegetates  —  peeps  above 
the  surface  —  spring  higher  and  higher  —  and  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  verdant  blade  —  then  the  ear  —  afterwards  the 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  27, 28.)^;  and  when 
the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  is 
then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse.  Beautiftil  illustra^ 
tions  and  images  like  these,  taken  ftx)m  rural  life,  must  seal  the 
strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon  the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were 
daily  employed  in  these  occupations,  from  which  these  pertinent 
similes  and  expressive  comparisons  were  borrowed."* 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THB  ABTS  OULTITATBD  BT  THB  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS. 

I.  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable  state  of 
perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  originated  partly  in 
necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  first  they  must  have  been  very 
imperfect  and  very  limited ;  but  the  inquisitive  and  active  mind  of 
man,  seconded  by  his  wants,  soon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent, 
and  fewer  imperfections.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after 
the  creation  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  ami 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.)  Those  com- 
munities, which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could  not  flourish  by 

I  Seminis  modo  spargenda  sunt,  qaod  qoamvis  sit  exigauin,  cam  occopayit  idonenm 
locum,  Tires  soas  explicat,  et  ex  minimo  in  mazimos  auctos  difi^ditmr.  Seneca  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  epist.  38.  p.  134.  edit.  Gronovii.  167S. 

*  Harwood*8  Introdnctlon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107 — 118. 
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means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  arts.  These,  consequently, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Noah;  as  we  may  learn  from  tne  very  large 
vessel  built  under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  tlSit 
they  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  They  had  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the  operations  of 
artificers  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  building,  and  after  the  deluge 
imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they  could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly 
after  that  event,  we  find  mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and 
many  other  things  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare 
Gen.  ix.  21.,  xi.  I — 9.,  xii.  7,  8.,  xiv.  1 — 16.,  xvii.  10.,  xviii.  4 — 6., 
XIX.  32.,  xxxL  19.  27.  34. 

II.  How  greatly  Egypt,  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  very  important  and  valuable  researches  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
who  has  compared  the  sculptures,  monuments,  and  paintings  still  ex- 
isting with  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors.  >  Although  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  applied  themselves  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred  years  in  that  country 
without  becoming  initiated  to  a  considerable  degree  into  that  know- 
ledge which  the  Egyptians  possessed.  Among  oUier  labours  imposed 
upon  them,  was  the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11 — 14.), 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  py- 
ramids.* When  the  Israelites  reached  the  desert,  they  knew  how  to 
make  various  articles  for  the  sacred  tabernacle;  as  is  related  in 
Exod.  xxxi.  1 — 11.,  XXXV.  30 — 35.,  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  The  history  of  the 
golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 6.),  is  a  proof  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanical  arts;  and  though  Moses  did  not  enact  any  special  laws 
in  favour  of  the  artSy  yet  he  did  not  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in  the  praise 
of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.,  xxxvi.  1 .  et  seq.,  xxxviiL  22,  23. 
&c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was 
to  promote  agriculture,  and  he  thought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  other 
nations,  to  leave  the  arts  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted  by 
Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers ; .  for  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14.,  we  read  of  a  place  called 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen ,  and  (ver.  21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen 
of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  potters ;  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  craftsmen  and 
smiths.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
factures, and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we  find  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  in  describing  the  affluence  of  the 

*  Manners  and  Costoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  inclnding  their  private  life,  govem- 
ment,  laws,  arts,  manufactures,  and  earlj  histoiy.  • .  . .  Bj  [Sir]  J.  Q.  Wilkmson,  [Two 
Series],  London,  1837-41,  in  five  volumes,  Sva 

*  Antiq.  lib.  iL  c.  9.  §  I. 
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goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention  of  nothing  brought  thither 
from  Judsea,  except  wheat,  oil,  grapes,  and  bahn,  which  were  all  the 
natural  products  of  their  soil.  It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  the 
family  usually  made  the  clothing  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25. ;  1  Sam.  iL  19. ;  Pro  v. 
xxxi.  18  -  24. ;  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment,  consequently,  as  far  as 
the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly  to  those  who  engaged  in 
the  more  difficult  performances;  for  instance,  those  who  built 
chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured  idols  or  made  Aem  of  metal,  or 
who  made  instruments  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels,  of  clay, 
and  the  like.  (See  Judg.  xvii.  4. ;  Isa.  xxix.  16.,  xxx.  14. ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13.)  In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who 
manufactured  implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms ;  but  who 
were  carried  off"  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjection.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19 — 22.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers  were  not,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank 
and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and  riches  increased,  they  became  very 
numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1.,  xxix.  2. ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Building  and 
architecture,  however,  did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the 
reign  of  the  accomplished  Solomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the 
Israelites  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in  all 
manner  of  toorkmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but  we  are  there  told, 
that  they  had  their  skill  by  inspiration  from  Ood,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  successors :  for  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest  from  all  their  enemies,  and  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet 
they  had  no  professed  artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the 
temple ;  so  that,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron. 
ii.  7^,  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the  curious 
furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished.  (1  Kings  vii.  13,  14.; 
2  Chron.  iv.  11 — 16.)  From  the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have 
learned  much,  because,  long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were 
numerous  native  artisans  employed  in  carpentry  and  building  (2 
IQngs  xii.  11 — 13.,  xxii.  4—6.);  and  among  the  captives  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is  made  of 
particular  manufacturers,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 4.),  fullers  (2 
Kings  xviii.  17. ;  Isa.  vii.  3. ;  MaL  iii.  2. ;  Mark  ix.  3.),  bakers  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  21. ;  Hos.  viL  4.),  and  barbers.  (Ezek.  v.  I.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (roost  commonly  those 
to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  soil  had  been  assigned)  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subsequently,  when  they  were 
scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
became  so  popular,  that  the  Talmudists  taught,  that  all  parents  ought 
to  teach  their  children  some  art  or  handicraft  They  indeed  mention 
many  learned  men  of  their  nation^  who  practised  some  kind  of  manual 
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labour^  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  was  a 
carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our 
Saviour  in  his  labours.  (Matt.  xiii.  55. ;  Mark  vi.  3.)  Simon  is 
mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the  city  of  Joppa.'  (Acts  ix.  43.,  x.  32.) 
Alexander,  a  learned  Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.);  Paul 
and  Aquila  were  tent-makers.  (Acts  xviii.  3.)  Not  only  the  Greeks, 
but  the  Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  The  Babbins 
reckoned  the  drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shepherds, 
and  innkeepers,  in  tKe  same  class  with  robbers.  Those  Ephesians 
and  Cretans,  who  were.lovers  of  ^in  (1  Tim.  iii.  8. ;  Tit  i.  7.),  were 
men,  as  we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who  were  determined 
to  get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the 
more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society.  (Acts 
xix.  25.)« 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Abts,  practised 
BY  the  Jews. 

1.  Writing. — We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses, 
which  was  written  (that  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  the 
Jinger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxL  18.),  and  this  is  called  the  writing  of 
God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  God  himself 
was  the  first  who  taught  letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern 
nations.'  Engraving  or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
ancient  way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  **  holiness  to  the  Lord  " 
was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the  high  priest's  head. 
And  we  find  that  tibe  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to 
be  written  on  twelve  rods.  TNumb.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.*     In  later  times  the  Jews 

*  The  trade  of  a  tanner  waf  esteemed  by  the  Jews  so  contemptible,  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed it  were  required  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
nuptials  being  Toid.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Misna,  that,  afler  the  death  of  a  man  whose 
brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a  tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  was  permitted  to  decline  intermanTing  with  that  brother.  Town- 
fend's  Uarmony  of  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

'  Jahn's  Arcbnobgia  BibUca,  by  Mr.  Upham,  §§  80 — 84.  Fftrean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
41»--4aS. 

'  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Sonthem  Arabia,  were  accustomed,  in 
the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings  upon  stone.  See  Meidanii, 
Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Bnrder's  Oriental  Literature,  voL  i.  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  Exod.  xxxii  16. 

*  Writing  on  billets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Qreeks.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Solon  (Vitn,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.),  in- 
form us  th«t  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  philosopher,  preserved  at  Athens,  were  inscribed 
on  tablets  of  wood  called  Axonet,  In  later  times  a  similar  mode  of  writing  was  practised 
by  the  aborig^al  Britons,  who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly 
squared,  and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides;  consequently  a  single  stick  contained 
either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.)  The  squares  were  used  for  general 
snbjectf,  and  for  stanxas  of  four  lines  in  poetry;  the  triiatp^^al  ones  were  adapted  to  triades, 
and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient  metre,  called  Trihan  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  Milwyr,  or 
the  warrior's  verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming  a 
kind  of  frame,  which  was. called  Peithynen  or  elucidator;  and  was  so  contrived  that  each 
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made  use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  when 
foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.  (Isa,  xix.  6,  7.)  Writing 
on  palm  and  other  leaves  is  still  practised  in  the  East.^ 

stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  altemat^f 
on  both  sides  of  the  frame.    The  subjoined  cut 


Is  an  engraved  specimen  of  ancient  British  writing,  copied  from  Dr.  Fit's  TcMtognij^ 
Q>.  807.)  The  following  is  a  literal  reading  in  the  modem  orthography  of  Wales,  with  a 
correct  translation;— 

«Aryv  y  doeth  yw  pwyll: 

Bid  ezain  alltud : 

Cymewid  a  haelion : 

Diengid  rhywan  eid  rhygadam  s 

Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  toc: 

Goiaen  awel  yn  nghyying: 

Hir  oreistez  i  ogan : 

Llawer  car  by  w  i  Indeg." 

TRAN8LATI0M 

**•  The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason : 

Let  the  exile  be  moving: 

Conmierce  with  generous  ones: 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  away;  let  the  very  powerful  proceeds 

The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine : 

A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place : 

Ix)ng  penance  to  fdander : 
'  The  fhul  Indeg  has  many  living  relations.** 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Bmoc  or  (3og  (a  cormptioa 
of  Log)  Almanacks,  which  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  so  late  eten 
as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description  and  engraving  of  one  in  Dr.  Plot's  NatursI 
History  of  Staffordshire,  pp.  418 — 422. 

*  In  the  Sloanian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manu- 
scripts written  on  leaves,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonese,  and  other  Uuiguages. 
(Ayscough's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Library,  pp.  904 — 906.)  In  Tanjore  and  other 
parts  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is  used.  (Dr.  C.  Buchanan's  **  Christian  Researches  ia 
Asia,**  pp.  70,  71.  Svo.  edit.)  The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  like  those  of  the  Hin- 
doos, particularly  of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  composed  of  ^ 
palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes*s  Account  of  «D 
Embassy  to  Ava,  voL  ii.  p.  409.  Svo.)  In  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Burmans  write 
on  sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmyra  leaves;  the  ivory  is  stained  black,  and 
the  margins  are  ornamented  with  gilding,  while  the  characters  are  enamelled  or  gilt.  On 
the  palmyra  leaves  the  characters  are  in  general  of  black  enamel;  and  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  and  margins  are  painted  with  flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole  throogh. 
both  ends  of  each  leaf  serves  to  connect  the  whole  into  a  volume  by  means  of  two  stringSi 
which  alio  pass  through  the  two  wooden  boards  that  serve  for  binding.   In  the  finer  buid- 
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The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment,  being 
the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefiilly  dressed.  The  best  was  made  at 
Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called  Charta  Pergamena,  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it  ffom  them^  and  that  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  roll  (Ezra  vi.  2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  2.), 
and  a  scroll  rolled  together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.):  for  it  could  not  be  thin 
and  weak  paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only  person  who 
makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  In  Job  xix. 
24.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.,  there  is  mention  made  of  pens  of  iron,  with 
which  they  probably  made  the  letters,  when  they  engraved  on  lead  *, 
stone  S  or  other  hard  substances.     But  for  softer  materials  they,  in 

iug  of  these  kinds  of  books,  the  boards  are  lacquered;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut 
smooth  and  gilt,  and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board.  The  two  boards  are  by  a 
knot  or  jewel  secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  book  from 
falling  to  pieces,  but  su£ScientIy  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leaves  being  turned  back, 
while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  elegant  books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk 
dotb,  and  bound  round  by  a  garter,  in  which  the  natives  ingeniously  contrive  to  weave  the 
title  of  the  book  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  306.  Sva  edit)  The  Ceyloneve  some- 
times make  use  uf  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of  the  Taiipot  tree,  on  account 
of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these  leaves,  which  are  of  immense  size,  they 
cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These 
slips  being  smoothed  and  all  excrescences  pared  olf  with  the  knife,  they  are  ready  for  use 
without  anv  other  propiu*ation :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set  in  a 
wooden  or  ivory  handle,  ornamented  according  to  the  owner's  taste,  is  employed  to  write, 
or,  rather,  to  engrave,  their  characters  on  these  talipot  slips,  which  are  very  thick  and 
tough.  In  order  to  render  the  characters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over 
with  oil  mixed  with  pulverised  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent, 
that  they  never  can  be  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufiScient  to  contain  all  that  they  in- 
tend to  write  on  any  particular  subject  the  Ceylonese  string  several  together  by  passing  a 
piece  of  twine  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a  board  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  nevrs- 
papers.  (Percival*s  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  205.)  The  Bramin  manuscripts, 
in  the  Telinga  language,  sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Ampana,  or  Pdma  Malabanca.  In  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  natives  are  said  to 
write  on  the  leaves  of  the  Marcarciquean,  which  are  a  fathom  and  a  half  (ninefeet')  long, 
and  about  a  foot  broad ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plaintain 
tree  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfaucon,  informs  us.  that  in  1699  he  bought,  at  Rome,  a 
book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  four  inches  in  length,  by  three  inches  in  width,  and 
containing  E^ptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unintelligible  writing.  Not  only  the  two  pieces 
which  formed  the  cover,  but  also  all  the  leaves  (six  in  number),  the  stick  inserted  into  the 
rings  which  held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails,  were  all  of  lead,  without 
exception.  Antiquite  Expliquee,  tom.  it  p.  878.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of 
this  curious  article. 

*  *^  The  most  ancient  people,  before  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the  use  of  sculp- 
ture upon  stones  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things  great  and  noble  upon  en- 
tire rocks  and  mountains :  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many  ages.  Semiramis,  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the  shape  of  herself. 
Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of  books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  passage  over  them;  which  characters  were  remaining  about  two 
centuries  ago  [that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century],  according  to  Paalus  Jovius.  It  appears 
particularly  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations,  from  that  remarkable  in- 
scription mentioned  by  Saxo,  and  several  ages  after  him  delineated  and  published  by 
Olaus  Wormius.  It  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
was  cut  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic  characters,  each  letter  of  the  inscription  being 
a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  Ae  length  of  the  whole  thirty-four  ells."  (Wise's  Letter  to 
Dr.  Mead,  p.  25.)  The  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that  re- 
markable instance  which  occurs  in  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.  The  author,  alter  giving  a  short  history  of  the  successful  attack  which  the  Dutch 
made  upon  the  island  of  Amoy,  in  China,  a.  d.  1 645,  adds,  ^  This  history  is  written  in 
large  Chinese  characters  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock,  that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  bar- 
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all  probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds ;  for  we  are  tcdd  of  some 
in  the  tribe  c^  2iebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer,  ( Judg.  v. 
14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  wnter  (PaaL  xlv.  1.),  and 
Baruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of  Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a 
boot  (Jer.  xxxvL  18.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  several  of  the 
jMTophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  XXX.  8.  and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well 
known,  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah.)  Zecharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name  his  son, 
asked  for  a  writing  tablet^  irivojclhiov  (Luke  L  63.) ;  and  such  tablets 
were  also  in  use  among  the  Romans  and  other  ancient  nations,  and 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modem  Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the 
same  name.^  They  were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  until 
the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  eera.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles  or  pens, 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory  or  bone,  which  at  one 
end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  the  letters,  and  smooth 
at  the  other  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  erasing.'  In  Barbary  the 
children,  who  are  sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  slightly 
daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off"  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great  men  of  Egypt 
in  keefung  their  accounts,  &c.,  make  use  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  &om 
which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge.  To 
this  mode  of  wnting  there  is  an  allusion  in  Neh.  xiii.  14.,  and 
especially  in  Numb.  v.  23.;  where,  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery,  who  was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursing,  it  is  said 
that  the  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book,  and  blot  them  out  with 
the  bitter  water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of  iron  or 
other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye;  and  were  then 
washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water  which  the  woman  was 
obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank  the  very  words  of  the  execra- 
tion. The  ink  used  in  the  East  is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet 
sponge  will  completely  obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings.'  The 
ink  was  carried  in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  ink- 
hom,  which  was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  still  is 
in  the  Levant.* 

bour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pass  out  and  into  the  harbour."  Biirder*s  Oriental 
Literature,  vol  i.  p.  535. 

*  "  At  Earitena,  it  is  still  usual  for  schoolboys  to  have  a  small  clean  board,  on  whidi 
the  master  writes  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  lesson,  which  he  intends  his  scholars  to  read. 
As  soon  as  one  lesson  is  finished,  the  writing  is  marked  out  or  scraped  out ;  and  the  board 
may  thus  be  continually  employed  for  writing  new  lessons.  Not  only  does  this  instnunent 
harmonise  in  its  use  with  the  writing-table  mentioned  Luke  i  63.;  but  Uie  Greeks  call  it 
by  the  very  same  name,  iru/oictSioy."  Ber.  John  Hartley's  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1S28. 
(Missionary  Register,  May,  1830,  pp.  231,  232.) 

'  On  this  subject  and  on  the  substances  generally  employed  for  writing,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  see  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  voL  i.  pp.  31 — 72. 

*  Harmcr's  Observations,  voL  lit  p.  127.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Kumb.  v.  23. 

*  Emerson's  Xietters  from  the  .£gean,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  **  This  implement  is  one  of  con- 
siderable antiquity;  it  is  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and  we  met  with  it  often  in  the 
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Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same  Hebrew 
word  with  Books  (viz,  "i&P,  s^ph^r,)  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  first  notice  of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi,  14. ;  but  afterwards  they  are  more 
frequently  mentioned.  In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly 
sent  unsealed :  but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction, 
they  are  placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  same  practice 
obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  viii.  6.,  xxix.  11.  (marginal 
rendering) ;  Neh.  vi.  5. ;  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  book  which  was  shown 
to  the  Apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1.,  vi.  1,  2,  &c,)  was  sealed  with  seven 
seals,  which  unusual  number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to 
.intimate  the  great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained. The  most  ancient  epistles  begin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it  was  very 
prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra  vi.  7—10.  and  v.  7. 
The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used  the  salutation  customary  among 
Ae  Greeks,  but  they  omitted  the  usual  farewell  (x^^^^)  **  ^^  close, 
and  adopted  a  benediction  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quently did),  he  wrote  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his  own 
hand.     See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17.* 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible  materials, 
were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  diey  were  very  long, 
round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremities.  Usually,  the  writing 
was  only  on  the  inside.  The  writing  on  Ezekiel's  roll  (Ezek.  ii.  9, 
10.)  being  on  both  sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be 
long.*  Tne  reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
avaiTTh^^  '^  jSv^ioVy  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read  it, 
irrv^as  to  fitfiklop  (Luke  iv.  17.  20.);  whence  the  name  n^iP, 
{jieQilLan)y  a  voltaney  or  thing  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xL  7. ;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
4.j  Ezek.  ii.  9. ;  2  Kings  xix.  14.;  Ezra  vi.  2.)  The  leaves  thus 
rolled  round  the  stick,  and  boimd  with  a  string,  could  be  easily 
sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11. ;  Dan.  xii.  4. ;  Rev.  v.  1.,  vi.  7.)  Those  books 
which  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were 
connected  together  by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was 
passed  to  carry  them  by.     In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 

houses  of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long  brass  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the 
.little  case  containing  the  moistened  sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap, 
and  the  whole  stuck  with  much  importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is,  withont  doubt,  the  in- 
strument borne  by  the  indiridual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  one  man  clothed  in  linen,  with 
a  writer' 9  inkhom  by  his  side.     (Ezek.  ix.  2.)"    Ibid.  p.  64.  note. 

1  Jahn's  ArchteoL  Hebr.  hj  Mr.  Upham,  §§  88,  89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hcbr.  pp.  426— 
428. 

*  In  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaion,  in  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley  observed  two 
beautiful  rolls  of  the  same  description  with  that  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iL  9,  10. ;  and  con- 
taining the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  that  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St  James.  ^  Ton 
began  to  read  by  unfolding,  and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived 
at  the  stick  to  which  the  roll  was  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  rcund,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  folding  it  gradually  up,  until  you  completed 
the  Litoi^gy.  Thus  it  was  written  within  and  without**  Hartlejps  Besearches  in  Greece, 
p.  238 
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piivatelj  in  a  book,  ^^  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with  a  kind 
of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in  time^  and  making 
a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals^ — thus  giving  emphasis; 
although  not  such  an  emphasis,  pliant  to  llie  sense,  as  would  please 
an  English  ear.  Very  often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving 
the  sense ;  and  to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  merely  because  they 
can  go  through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way."  —  This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  '^understand  how  it  was  that  Philip  should 
near  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  was  reading, 
before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and  sit  with  him  in  ih^  chariot 
(Acts  viiL  30,  31.)  The  Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  to  liim- 
self,  and  not  particularly  desi^ng  to  be  heard  by  his  attendant^ 
would  read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some 
distance."* 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carvino  or  Engraving  was  not  invented 
by  the  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which  were  deposited  first  in 
the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  Solomon's  temple,  but  from  the 
lions,  which  were  on  each  side  of  his  throne  (1  Kings  x.  20.),  and 
from  the  description  which  Isaiah  (xliv.  13 — 17.;  has  given  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Painting  was  invented,  this  art  appears  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15.  mention  is  made  of  men  pourtrayed 
upon  the  wally  the  imeges  of  the  ChcJdcBans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion, 
girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painted  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.^  But  as  all  pictures 
were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  unages  (Lev.  xzvi.  1. ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  probable  that  these  pictures  were 
copied  by  the  Jews  from  some  of  iheir  heathen  neighbours,  after  they 
had  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  them. 

"4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  He- 
brews, who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but  introduced  it 
upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  entertaining  their 
friends,  public  festivals,  and  the  like :  thus  Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if 
he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him,  he  would  have  sent  him  away  with 
mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.) 
Isaiah  says,  that  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their 
feasts  (Isa.  v.  12.);  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts,  he 
says,  the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.  (Isa. 
xxiv.  8.)  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner  of  expressing  their  mirth 
upon  their  receiving  good  tidings  of  \dctory,  and  upon  the  trium- 
phant returns  of  their  generals,  as  may  be  seen  in  Judg.  xL  34.  and 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That  music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the 
Jews  at  their  feasts  in  latter  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)    Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 

Jowett*8  Christian  Researches  fv  Syr  a.  p.  .21. 
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Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was  master  of 
David's  royal  band  of  musicians.  It  appears  that  in  the  temple^ 
aervice  female  musicians  were  admitted  as  well  as  males,  and  that  in 
general  they  were  the  dauehters  of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen 
sons  and  three  daughters  wno  were  skilled  in  music ;  and  Ezra,  when 
enumerating  those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Eccles.  iL  8.,  where  Solomon  says  that  he 
had  men  singers  and  women  singers,  understands  it  of  singing  women 
of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men  and 
women)  were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occasions  the  Jews 
were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instruments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  silver  tnunpets,  which  were  to  be  sounded  only  by  Ae  priests,  on 
certun  solemn  and  public  occasions.  (Numb.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal.  (Gen. 
iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  Musical  InstbumbntsI 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  — 

(1.)  Pulsatile  Instruments.  —  These  were  tiiree  in  number,  viz. 
The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

L  The  Tabret,  Tabor,  or  Timbrel,  was  composed  of  a  circular  hoop, 
either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  skin 
tensely  drawn  and  hung  round  with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the 
left  hand  and  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  tiie  right.  In  ancient 
Egypt  men  and  women  played  the  tabret  or  tambourine,  but  it  was 
more  generally  appropriated  to  the  latter,  as  with  the  Jews :  and 
they  frequently  danced  to  its  sound  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
music  It  was  of  very  early  use  in  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Jews  previous  to  their  leaving  Syria,  being  among  the 
instruments  mentioned  by  Laban.  (Oen.  xxxL  27.)  After  the  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  tiie  Hebrew  women  (Exod.  xv.  20. )' : 
in  like  manner  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  meet  her  father 
with  timbrels  and  dances,  after  he  had  discomfited  and  subdued  the 
Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies  in  the  East,  to  this  day, 
dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument. 

ii«  The  Cymbal  (PsaL  cL  5.)  consisted  of  two  large  and  broad 
plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form ;  which  being  struck  against  each 
other,  made  a  hollow  ringing  sound.'  They  form,  in  our  qbjb,  a  part 
o£  every  military  band. 

iiL  The  Sistrum,  which  in  our  version  of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  mis* 
rendered  comets,  was  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape, 
or  square  at  two  comers  and  curved  at  the  otiiers,  and  furnished  with 

'  Mr.  Osborn  has  giTcn  an  engraving  from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Tbebes  in  Egypt,  which 
is  of  great  yalae  as  an  illastration  of  £e  dance  of  Miriam  and  the  Hebrew  women  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptian  host,  as  the 
tomb  from  which  it  is  copied  is  of  an  sra  closely  bordering  upon  Sat  of  the  exodus. 
Egypt;  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth,  p.  S34. 

*  Josephufl,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  Til  c.  1 8. 
VOL.  III.  L  L 
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a  number  of  moveable  rings ;  so  that^  when  shaken  and  struck  willi 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(2.)  Wind  Instruments,  —  Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulcimer^  horn,  and 
trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in  Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  hsTe 
been  like  our  modem  organs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
flute,  at  first  composed  of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven 
pipes,  made  of  reeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were 
joined  together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  avpirf^  or  jripe 
of  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iiL  The  Flute  and  Hautboy  are  supposed  to  be  the  instrumeDta 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  pipes. 

iv.  The  Dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  5.)  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of 
reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  called  Sambonfah,  by  the  Greeks  Xa/ifiix^, 
^nd  by  the  Italians  Zampogna, 

V.  The  Ham  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  instrument, 
made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  off"  at  the  smaller  extremity.  In  pro- 
gress of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  strmght  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it  was  used 
by  the  priest  (Numb.  x.  8. ;  1  Chron,  xv.  24. \  both  on  extraordinary 
occasions  (Numb.  x.  10.),  and  also  in  the  daily  service  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  vii.  6.,  xxix.  26.)  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the 
rulers  were  to  be  convenea  together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  soflly: 
but  when  the  camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to 
march  to  war,  it  waa  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

(3.)  Stringed  Instruments. — These  were  the  harp  and  the  psaltery. 

i«  The  Harp  seems  to  have  resembled  that  in  modem  use :  it  was 
the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had 
ten  strings,  and  was  played  by  David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
23.):  but  Josephus^  says  that  it  was  played  upon  or  struck  with  a 
plectrum.  The  harp,  which  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  was  equally  familiar  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  had  sojourned  so  long  in  that  country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture  more  frequently  than  any  other  instrument.  David,  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  excelled  as  a  performer  upon  it 
(1  Sam.  xvL  16.)  Probably  also  it  was  to  the  sound  of  this  sweetest 
and,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  most  perfect  of  all  instru- 
ments, that,  under  divine  inspiration,  he  composed  the  Psalms. 
There  were  varieties  of  the  harp  ^nown  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  to  the  Egyptians.  Some  foni^s  of  it  must  have  been  small  and 
portable,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  carried  by  the  performer,  who 
danced  and  played  at  the  same  time.  (See  1  Chron.  xiiL  8.)  These 
forms  are  usefully  illustrated  by  some  of  the  representations  of 
Egyptian  harps,  engraved  by  Mr.  Osbum  in  his  "  Egypt;  her  Testi- 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  yii.  c  18. 
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mony  to  the  Bible."'  "Another  kind  was  named  the  'pleasant 
harp,'  or  harp  of  delights  (PsaL  IxxxL  2.),  from  the  exquisite  sweet- 
ness of  its  tone,"* 

iL  The  Psaltery y  or  more  correctly  Ae  Lute  (733  NeB^L),  obtained 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  leathern  bottle,  or  at  least  to  a 
vessel  in-  which  wine  was  preserved :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 

"  The  late  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Na^SXa,  and 
to  the  Latins  by  that  of  '  Nablium,'  both  plainly  derived  from  its 
heathen  iq>pellation.  This  ancient  instrument .  •  •  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  used,  like 
the  harp,  to  accompany  the  inspired  effusions  which  were  uttered  by 
the  prophets.  (1  Sam.  x.  5.)  It  was  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  and  almost  always  in  concert  with  the  harp.  (PsaL  Ivii. 
8.,  IxxL  22.)" 

"  The  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  made  use  of  instruments  only 
to  accompany  the  voice.  In  uus  originated  the  expressions,  *  Praise 
the  Lord  with  the  harp'  (Psal.  xxxiii.  2.,  &c.);  *  On  the  harp  will 
I  praise  thee'  (PsaL  xliiL  4.,  &c.);  which  occur  not  unfrequently  iii 
the  book  of  Psalms.  They  evidently  mean,  *  to  accompany  a  song 
of  praise  with  the  harp ; '  that  being  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
harp  was  ever  used. 

"  The  concerted  music  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  was  in  like 
manner  identicaL  For  example,  die  passage  in  PsaL  Ixxxi.  2., 
^  Take  a  psalm'  (that  is,  a  song,  a  tune),  ^  and  bring  hither  the 
timbrel,  the  pleasant  harp,  and  the  lute,'  receives  a  most  striking  and 
satisfactory  illustration"  from  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures 
engraved  and  described  by  Mr.  Osbum,  "  representing  a  choir  of 
singers,  accompanied  by  the  timbrel,  the  harp,  and  the  lute ;  [andl 
showing  demonstrably  that  the  Hebrews  accompanied  their  sacred 
songs  with  the  same  instruments  that  are  represented  in  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Egypt."* 

Effects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  but  very  little. 
Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  the  power 
and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the  temper,  to  compose  and  allny 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dis- 
sipate melancholy.  It  had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to 
him  on  his  harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  de- 
sired by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  agidnst  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
unto  him ;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  Sfud  that  the  hand  of  the  Lard 
came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iiL  15.);  not  that  the  gifl  of  prophecy  was 
the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the  meaning  is,  that  music  disposed 

1  Osborn's  ^jpt,  pp.  S13— 222.  *  Ibid.  pp.  228,  224. 

*  Osbnrn's  Egypt*  pp.  228,  229.  241.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sor  lea  Ihstnimens  de 
Masiqne  des  H^breox,  prefixed  to  his  CkimmeDtanr  on  the  Psalms.  Jahn,  Archnologia 
Biblica,  §§  94—96.    Brown's  AntiqahieB  of  the  Jews,  yoL  I  pp.  81 5—821. 
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the  organs^  the  hnmoarB,  and  in  short  the  whole  mind*  and  spirit  of 
the  prophet^  to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

At  present^  however,  music  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine; 
and  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  literally  been  ful- 
filled. TTien  toill  I  cause  to  cease  from  tlie  cities  of  Judahy  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem^  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  gladness. 
( Jer.  viL  34.)  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth  ;  the  noise  of  them  that 
rejoice  ceaseth;  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  (Isa.  xxiv.  8.)  •*  The  tra- 
veller in  this  land  is  never  regaled,  as  he  passes  along,  with  the  song 
of  the  villager  or  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd.  By  day  a  melancholy 
silence  reigns  over  the  country ;  and  at  night  nothing  is  heard,  save 
the  cries  of  jackalls  and  other  beasts  of  prey  which  lodge  in  the 

ruins Instrumental  music  is  never  heard,  unless  perchance 

in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon ;"  and  their  vocal  music  is  execrable.' 

(4.)  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music  among  the 
Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious  account  Thus  Miriam 
with  her  women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tians), in  dances  as  well  as  sacred  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  which  were 
sung  responsively.^  When  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  Goliath,  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel 
singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and 
with  instruments  of  music.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  David  danced  after  the 
ark.  (2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
(Judg.  xxL  19.  21.)  and  in  public  tnumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34.),  and  at 
all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11. ;  Jer.  xxxL  4.  13. ; 
Luke  XV.  25,Y  ^^^  idolatrous  Jews  made  it  a  part  of  their  worship 
which  they  paid  to  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The  Amale- 
kites  danced  after  their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16,),  and  Job 
makes  it  part  of  the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of 
those  who,  placing  all  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forget  God  and  religion),  that  their  children  dance.  (Job  xxL  1 1.) 
The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughter  pleased  Herod  so 
highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  her  desire,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  he  commanded 

'  Wjlie*s  Modern  Jadsea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  pp.  299,  300. 

'  The  modem  Arabs  beguile  their  waj  across  the  desert  with  dancing  and  a  song. 
'*  One  of  them,  advancing  a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing  forwards  as  he 
repeated  the  words;  when  the  rest,  following  him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  chorus, 
keeping  time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  They  sang  several  Arabian  songs  this 
way,  responding  one  to  another,  and  dancing  along  the  firm  sand  of  the  sea-shore  in  the 
clear  beautiful  moonlight.  The  response,  the  dance,  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  brought 
many  parts  of  Uie  word  of  Qod  to  our  minds.  We  remembered  the  song  of  Miriam  at 
the  Red  Sea,  when  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbreU  and  with  daneety  and 
Miriam  answered  them,  that  is,  Miriam  sang  responsively  to  them  (Exod.  zv.  20.);  and 
also  the  song  of  the  women  of  Israel  after  David's  victory  over  the  giant.  Tke^  answered 
one  anoOier  as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands^  and  David  his  In 
thousands,  (I  Sam.  xviii  6,  7.)"    Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  61. 

*  When  Hester  Stanhope,  at  the  most  adventurous  period  of  her  life,  visited  Palmyra, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  she  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  the  most  b^n- 
tiful  girls  of  the  place,  arrayed  in  their  richest  apparel,  and  with  palm  branches  in  their 
hands,  who  CAme  to  welcome  her  arrivaL  Songs  were  heard,  and  they  advanced  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  tabrets  or  tamboariuefl.  La  Borde,  Commentaire  G^ographiqoe  sur 
rExode,  p.  88. 
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John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  prison.  (Matt  xiy.  6 — 8.)  Most 
probably  it  resembled  the  voluptnous  performances  of  the  dancing 
girls  who  still  exhibit  in  the  East' 


SECT.  m. 

ON  THE  UTBRATURB  AKD  SOOXICMB  OV  THB  HKBBBWS. 

I.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished  nations  as 
the  chief  support  of  states;  in  them  are  formed  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large ;  and 
there  are  taught  religion,  laws,  history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  nations,  and  to  the  comfort  of  private  life.     The  Jewish  writers 

Eretend  that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools,  and  that, 
efore  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patriarchs : 
but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly  rejected  for  want 
of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agriculture  and 
the  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  that  which  most  coucerns 
man  to  know, —  their  religious  and  moral  duties, — they  could  not  be 
Ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every  family  was  bound  to  teach  the 
laws  of  Moses  to  his  children.  (Deut  xxxii.  6. ;  PsaL  Ixxvii.  5.)  We 
have,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly 
so  cailed,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  those 
schools  to  nim.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the  ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  priesthood,  first  occasioned  the  institution  of  these  seminaries, 
for  the  better  education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.,  xix.  20.,  2  Kings  iL  5.,  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first  erected  in 
the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  which  for  the  more  convenient  instruction 
of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  In 
these  places  convenient  edifices  were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  pro- 
phets and  their  disciples,  who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the 
Prophets  ;  over  whom  presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired 
prophet,  who  is  called  their  father.  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)  Samuel  was 
one,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  of  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20.),  and 
Elijah  was  another  (2  Kings  iL  12.),  who  was  succeeded  by  Elisha 
in  this  office.  (2  Kings  vi  1.)  The  sons  of  the  prophets  Uved  to- 
gether in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv.  38.);  they  were 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed 

'  Camels  Letters  f^om  the  East,  p.  165.  Farean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  431.  Heine's  Hist 
of  the  Jews,  vol  ii  pp.  339,  340. 
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in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and  1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  7.)  prc^heeying  with  harps, 
pBalteries,  and  cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their 
masters.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsisted  until  the 
Babylonish  captivity :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  captives  resorted 
to  such  establishments,  to  hear  the  prophets,  when  there  were  any^  in 
the  places  where  they  resided.  Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations 
which  he  had  with  the  elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  him: 
the  people  also  assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  him  and  being  instructed  by  hun ;  but  they  were  not  very 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viiL  1.,  xiv.  1., 
XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  propnetic 
office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to  the  people.  The  greater  pro- 
phets employed  these  scholars  or  voung  prophets  to  carry  prophetic 
messages.  In  2  Kings  ix.  1.,  Elisna  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets to  anoint  Jehu  king  of  Israel ;  and  in  1  Kii^  xx.  15.,  the 
young  prophet,  who  was  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphraat  called  one  of 
the  sons  or  disciples  of  the  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as  an 
unusual  circumstance,  that  he  wcu  no  propJieij  not  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries,  —  neither  a  pro- 
phefs  ton,  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets ; 
but  that  be  was  an  Iierdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  who 
did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of  living  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
phets, when  the  LoBD  took  him  as  he  was  follounng  the  flock,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  prophesy  unto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos 
viL  14,  15.)'  To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  syna- 
gc^es:  but  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent 
Jewish  doctors  had  their  separate  schools ;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

II.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned  men. 
Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  D^D^n  (uaKaMiM),  as 
among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  a6<f>oL,  that  is,  vnse  men.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative  for  men  of  that  description 
was  ypafifjMTevs,  in  the  Hebrew  "fi^D  (soph^r),  a  scribe.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  honorary  title  of  Rabbi,  that  is,  great  or  master. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  their  seven  wise  men,  who 
were  called  Rdbbont  Gamaliel  was  one  of  the  number.  They  called 
themselves  the  children  of  wisdom;  expressions  which  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^iXoo-o^^.  (Matt.  xi.  19. ;  Luke  vii.  35.) 
The  heads  of  sects  were  called  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii.  9.),  and  the 
disciples  were  denominated  sons  or  children.^     The  Jewish  teachers, 

*  Calmet,  Dissertation  snr  les  Ecoles  dee  H^breux,  IMssert  torn.  L  pp.  S72 — 376. ;  and 
DictionaiT*  voce  Schools.  StiUingfleet's  Origines  Sacne,  pp.  92 — 101. 8th  edition.  Basnage*8 
Hist  of  the  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Miscellanea  Sftcra,  lib.  i.  c  10.  §  la  p.  79.  ^ 
Story's  Essaj  concerning  the  Natnre  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  39—42. 

*  **  It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by  the  title  otmms ; 
thus,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  toM  of  the  prophets.  (1  Kings  xx.  35., 
2  Kings  it  8.,  It.  88.)    St  Paul  styles  Timothy  his  mm,    (1  Tim.  I  2.,  2  Tim.  I  2.)    St 
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at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms,  but  they  also  taught 
and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  they 
could  find  an  audience.  The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who 
chose  might  propose  questions,  upon  which  it  was  die  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  remark  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of 
the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self-constituted.  They 
received  no  other  salary  than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  dis- 
ciples, which  was  called  an  honorary,  ti/lhJ,  honorarium.  (1  Tim.  v^ 
17.)  They  acquired  a  subsistence  in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of 
some  art  or  handicraft.  According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were 
bound  to  hold  no  conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.;  Matt  ix.  11.) 
The  subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly  in- 
tricate, and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples  in  the  TcSmud.* 

III.  Aft^r  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great  sects  of 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate  school.  The' 
Method  of  TEACHiNa  in  these  schools  may  be  easily  collected  from 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or  Teachers  generally  sat  Thus 
our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to  delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
(Matt  V.  1.);  as  Gamaliel  also  did  in  his  school  QActs  xxiL  3.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  GrecK  philosophers, 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever  they 
went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things  either  human  or 
divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered  some  of  his  most  interesting 
instructions  to  his  apostles.  Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt 
iv.  20.,  X.  38.,  xvi.  24. ;  Mark  i.  18.,  xvi.  24.  The  Pupils  generally 
sat  below  their  preceptors.  St  Paul  tells  the  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  TActs  xxii  3.)  Philo  relates  that 
the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  tne  feet  of  their  masters,  who  inter- 
preted the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative  sense,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.     The  author  of  the  commentary  on  tJie 

John  styles  those  to  whom  his  first  epistle  was  sent,  his  cMdren  (iL  1^  v.  21.);  and  thus 
the  royal  sage  (Ftov.  i  8.)  addresses  his  yoang  hearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn 
the  advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a  duty,  second 
only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God.*'    Holden*s  Translation  of  ProTcrbs,  p.  88. 

*  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish  seminaries, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and 
of  which  Basnage  has  given  a  copious  account  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  book  t.  c  5.  pp. 
410 — 414.  (London,  1708.  folio.)  The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this 
degree  are  described  by  Maimonides  (Jadchazaka,  lib.  yL  4.)  as  follows: — 1.  The  candi- 
date for  the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his  literary 
acquisitions.  2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  seat.  (Matt,  xxiii.  2.)  3.  A  writing-tablet  was  presented  to  him, 
to  signify  that  he  should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his 
memory,  and,  without  being  written  down,  be  lost.  4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify 
that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  (Luke  xL  62.)  5.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  him;  a  custom  derived  from  Numb,  xxviL  18.  6.  A  certain  power  or 
authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tiberias,  with  the  title  of  Rahbi,  in  the  schocd 
of  Babylon,  with  that  of  Matter,    (Jahn*s  Arch»oIogia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  &,105.) 
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first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  published  under  the  name  of  St 
Ambrose,  says,  on  chap,  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  eleyated 
chairs ;  while  scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on 
benches  just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground 
on  hassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud'  it  is  stated  that  the  masters  sat 
down  while  the  scholars  stood.* 

lY.  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intellectnal 
acquirements  before  the  time  of  David,  and  especially  of  Solomon, 
who  is  said  to  haye  surpassed  all  others  In  wisdom ;  a  circumstance 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  many  visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by 
distinguished  foreigners.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 12.)  His  example^  whidb 
was  truly  an  illustrious  one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other 
kings.  The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and  natural 
history;  on  which  last  subject  Solomon  wrote  many  treatises,  no 
longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little  progress  in  science  and 
literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  During  their  captivity,  it  is 
true,  they  acquired  many  foreign  notions,  with.which  diey  hsid  not 
been  previously  acquidnted ;  and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much, 
both  of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  fi:om  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks* 
The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  with  s(Hne  others  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy. It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity  fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  History;  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character  with 
those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  anciently  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  testimony ;  for  it  not 
only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  but  speaks  of  many  historicid  books,  whidi 
have  now  perished ;  and  also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  remarkable  achievements,  and  furnished  with  impro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyriaps,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyrians,  had  their  Historical  Annals.  Among  the  Egyptians 
there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.,  the  priests,  one  part  of  whose  duty  it 
was  to  write  the  history  of  their  country.  In  the  primitive  ages  the 
task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most  nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at 
a  later  period  the  king  had  his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business 
.it  was  to  record  the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets 
among  the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and, 
in  the  earliest  periods,  the  Genealogists  interwove  many  historical 
events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families.  Indeed, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  generally  partakes 
more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological  character.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies,  nw^n  (toldoth),  is  used  also  for 
history  (Gen.  vL  9.,  x.  1.) ;  and  hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Nabonasser  is  any  where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this 
defect,  in  regard  to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner 

I  Tit  Megillah.  *  Calmet,  Diasertotions,  torn.  I  pp.  877, 37a. 
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Compensated  bj  the  insertion  In  various  places  of  definite  periods  of 
time^  and  by  chronological  genealo^es.  In  giving  a  concise  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs, 
took  the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  or  more 
generations,  (Kutii  iv.  18 — 22. ;  Ezra  vii.  1 — 5. ;  Matt  L  8.)  It  was 
considered  so  much  of  an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these 
family  annals,  that  tiie  Hebrews  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation, 
had  public  genealogists,  denominated  D^tDW,  •)tDW(8HOTtfB,  SHOTeniM). 

Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain  period  to  a 
generation.  According  to  tiieir  estimation,  three  generations  made 
an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  however,  when  men 
lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years  made  a  generation.  This  is 
dear  from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Abra* 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  yet  there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  amonff  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
afiy rs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  however,  may  be  ob« 
tained  from  their  historicid  and  other  writings,  for  the  better  under- 
standing the  states  of  otiier  foreign  nations  with  which  they  became 
very  closely  connected :  and  the  most  ancient  historical  documents  of 
the  Hebrews  throw  more  light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the 
invention  and  progress  of  the  arts  than  any  other  writings  that  are 
extant. 

2.  PoETBT  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  un- 
disciplined feelings  and  a  uvely  imagination  naturally  supplied  strong 
expressions,  and  gave  an  expressive  modulation  to  the  voice,  and 
motion  to  tiie  limbs.  Hence,  poetry,  music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all 
probability  contemporaneous  in  their  origin.  The  eflusions  of  the 
inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  surpass  in  grandeur,  sublimity, 
beauty,  and  rathos,  all  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece 
and  Bome.  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Moses,  composed  on  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Israelites  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.),  is  an  admirable  hymn  full  of  strong  and 
lively  images.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ( Judg.  v.),  and  that 
of  Hannah  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excel- 
lent flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's  lamenta- 
tion on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  L  19.)  is  an  incom- 
parable ele^.  The  gratulatory  hynm  (Isa.  xiL)  and  Hezekiah's  song 
of  praise  (Isa.  xxviu.)  are  worthy  of  every  one's  attention.  The 
prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  contidns  a  sublime  description  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Besides  these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations;  all  of  which 
are  composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devotion,  full 
of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a  variety  of  expressions, 
admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thankful  remembrance  of  God's 
mercies,  and  for  moving  the  passions  of  joy  and  grief,  indignation 
and  hatred.  They  consist  mostiy  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers, 
holy  meditations,  and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
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The  allusions  are  beautiful^  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and 
the  piety  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable.^  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sentences  of 
morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our  duty  to  God  and 
man.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches  us,  in  a  very  lively  manner^ 
the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy. 
The  Canticles  or  Son^  of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's 
affection  to  his  spouse,  m  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  shows 
us  the  ardedt  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people;  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  contain  a  verv  mournful  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldseans. 

3.  Oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  He- 
brews; although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the  impulse  of  their 
genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their  writings,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  might  imitate  with  advantage.  Want  of  eloquence 
was  objected  as  a  defect  against  the  apostie  Paul  ^1  Cor.  i.  17.),  who, 
notwithstanding,  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mmd,  and  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing  moral 
opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  37ih,  39th,  and  73d 
Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach.  During  the  captivity  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions, 
nnd  appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  piuposes. 
They  at  length  became  acquunted  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundaptly  in  tiie  book  of 
Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the  language  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written  was  no  longer  vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need 
of  an  interpreter  in  the  sabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law 
was  read;  and  also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had 
been  recently  erected  in  order  to  make  tiie  people  understand  what 
was  read.  These  interpreters  learnt  the  Hebrew  language  at  the 
schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who,  for  the  two  generations 
preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had  maintained  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  philosophy,  were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as 
to  render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  conten* 
tions,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  divisions  had 
arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No  less  than  eighteen  nice 
questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at 
that  period,  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of 
which  questions  was  an  inquiry,  **  What  cause  was  sufficient  for  a 
bill  of  divorce?''  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are  the 
same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz.  Sameas  and 
Pollio,  who  flourished  thirty-four  years  before  Christ,  then  Shammai 
or  Sameas  is  most  probably  the  same  with  the  Simeon  who  is  men* 
tioned  in  Luke  iL  25.  34.,  and  his  son  Oamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the 

*  For  an  Index  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  the  Scriptures  designed  to  facilitate  the 
Beading  of  the  Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  Na.  IIL 
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Talmud^  is  the  same  with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  y.  34.^ 
xxii.  3. 

5.  Phtsics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  but  little 
attention  in  the  East ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Natural  History,  was  always 
much  more  an  object  of  interest.  Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science 
the  Hebrews  subsequently  had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly 
from  the  Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse*  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  habits  of  the  Hebrews  were 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  this  science;  and  how  much  they 
loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  peruses  the  productions  of 
the  sacred  poets,  especially  those  of  David.  But  no  one  among  the 
Hebrews  could  ever  be  compared  to  Eling  Solomon ;  toho  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that  springs 
eth  out  of  the  wall,  and  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creepina 
things  and  of  fishes.  (1  Kings  iv.  33.)  The  numerous  images  which 
our  Saviour  derived  from  the  works  of  nature  attest  how  deeply  he 
had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic. — The  more  simple  methods  *of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were  well  known. 
The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for  their  own  convenience, 
have  been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics.  —  By  this  term  we  understand  Greometry, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  them  was 
absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  people, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge  to  have  actually  existed ;  al- 
though no  express  mention  is  made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  Astronomy.— The  interests  of  agriculture  and  navigation  re- 
quired some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence  that  an  attempt 
was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
months  were  divided  into  thirty  days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.,  viiL  4.) 
In  Astronomy,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited 
great  superiority ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Hebrews.  The  laws  of  Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means 
favoured  this  science,  as  the  neighbouring  headien  nations  worshipped 
the  host  of  heaven :  hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the 
constellations  by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.,  xxxviii.  31, 32. ;  Isa.  xiiL  10.; 
Amos  V.  8. ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

9.  AsTROLOQT.  — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Hebrews 
did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since  the  study  of 
astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  astronomy,  and 
was  very  highly  estimated  among  the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlviL 
9. ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9.,  L  35. ;  Dan.  ii.  13.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Deut.  xviii.  10. ;  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel,  indeed,  studied 
the  art  of  astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  practise  it.  (Dan.  i. 
20 ,  iL  2.)     The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  mentioned  in  Matt. 
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ii.  1.  et  seq.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  1]ie  heaveiiB  into 
apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which  apartmenta  they  as- 
signed a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact  developes  the  origin  of  the 
word  B£«\(f«/9ou\,  or  the  Lord  of  the  (celesttat)  dwelling.  (Matt.  x.  25., 
xiL  24.  27. ;  Mark  iil  22. ;  Luke  xL  15—19.^ 

10.  Measubes  of  length  are  mentioned  m  Gen.  vL  15^  16.  A 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied  in  the  ac- 
count given  in  Gen.  zlviL  20 — 27.  Mention  is  made,  in  the  bod» 
of  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
surements. It  was  brought  by  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt^  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity^  Subvexing  first 
had  its  origin,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  tiie  mea- 
suring line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and  set  off  geograj^cally 
the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The  weights  used  in  weighing  solid 
bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.),  provided  they  were  similar  to  each 
other  in  form,  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Abts.  — No  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of  Noah's  ark,  and  the  tower 
of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  also 
from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  chariots,  in  Gen.  xlL  43.,  xlv.  19., 
1.  9.,  and  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7. ;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut  xL  10.)  It  is  implied  in 
the  mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many  other  instruments, 
that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but  which  were,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those  which  are  named,  were 
in  existence. 

12.  Geography.  —  Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  point ;  but  see 
Gen.  X.  1— 30.,  xii.4— 15.,  xiv.  1—16.,  xxviii.2— 9.,  xlix.  13.,  &c 
From  Josh,  xviii.  9.  it  appears  that  a  map  was  made  of  the  whole  ci 
Palestine :  and  it  is  evident  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that  there  must 
have  existed  among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments,  if  nothing  more^  of 
geographical  science.' 


SECT.  IV. 

ox  THE  OOmOBOB  JkUD  VATXOATIOH  OF  TBB  BKBBMW& 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  tradci  more 
ancient  than  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  to  whcnn 
Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xxxviL  25 — 28.) 

■  Jahn*8  ArchasoIogU  Biblka,  bj  Upham,  H  9S— 100. 104.  106.    Parean,  Antiqnitaf 
Hcbraica,  pp.  482--48S.  ^      r  ••  »       -^i 
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These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  laden 
with  spicesy  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  were 
carrying  into  Egypt ;  where,  doubtless,  they  produced  a  great  re- 
turn, from  the  quantities  consumed  in  that  country  for  embalming 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling 
him  to  Potiphar,  it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to 
the  commodities  furnished  by  Gilead.  The  traffic,  thus  early  com- 
menced, must  have  been  carried  on  during  succeeding  ages,  and  con- 
stituted a  profitable  trade  with  the  Egyptians ;  who,  however,  carried 
on  no  foreign  commerce.  They  abandoned  the  navigation  of  the  sea 
to  others :  but  it  was  their  policy,  like  the  modem  Chinese,  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  them,  and  to  bring  them 
the  productions  of  their  climes.  In  subsequent  ages  the  Egyptians 
had  the  control  of  no  small  part  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  by  the  dependence  of  those  countries  upon  them  for  com. 

But  the  most  distinguished  merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the 
Phoenicians,  who  bought  the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which 
they  exported  to  Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return 
silver  and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre^ 
founded  about  250  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  or 
1251  before  the  Christian  sera;  and  wherever  they  went^  they  ap- 
pear to  have  established  peaceful  commercial  settlements,  mutually 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by 
them.  The  commerce  of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii. 
and  Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  There  were  two  prin- 
cipal routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt ;  viz.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three 
days'  journey  ;  and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they  chiefly  transported 
their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on  camels,  a  hardy  race  of  ani- 
mals, admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose :  and  lest  they 
should  be  plundered  by  robbers,  the  merchants  used  to  travel  in 
large  bodies  (as  they  now  do),  which  are  called  caravans;  or  in 
smaller  companies  termed  kafiUs  or  kqfUs.  (Job.  vi.  18^  19. ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25. ;  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant  pro- 
duce, admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted  no  laws  in 
favour  of  trade ;  because  the  Hebrews,  being  specially  set  apart  for 
the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could  not  be  dispersed  among  idola- 
trous nations  without  being  m  danger  of  beeoming  contaminated  with 
their  abominable  worship.  As  the  inland  trade  sufficed  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  people,  he  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice  in 
weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37. ;  Deut.  xxv.  13,  14.);  and 
left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.     It  is  obvious>  however. 
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that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews^  who  were  bound  to  present 
themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice  in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for 
much  domestic  traffic,  which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes 
would  carry  on  with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From 
Judg.  V.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime  nations ; 
but  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before  the  reign  of  David. 
That  wise  and  valiant  prince^  by  many  victories,  not  only  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  E(K>m 
(which  he  reduced  into  a  province^  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
two  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geoer  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the 
wealdi  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing  cedar- 
timber  from  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  he  also  hired  Tyrian 
masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying  on  his  works.^  This  prince  col- 
lected, for  the  building  of  the  temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  our  money,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.* 
On  the  death  of  David,  Solomon,  his  successor,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being  blessed 
withn  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the  improvement  of  fore^n 
commerce,  which  had  not  been  expressly  prohibited  by  Moses.  He 
employed  the  vast  wealth  amassed  by  his  father  in  works  of  architec- 
ture, and  in  strengthening  and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  cele- 
brated temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and 
many  entire  cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Pal- 
mvra),  were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little  qua- 
lined  for  such  undertakings,  he  appued  to  Hiram  II.  king  of  Tyre, 
the  son  of  his  father's  friend  Hiram,  who  fiimished  him  with  cedar 
and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones,  all  properly  cut  and 
prepared  for  building ;  which  the  Tyrians  carried  by  water  to  the 
most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  IL 
also  sent  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's 
people,  none  of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians 
(I  Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians,  from 
their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon.  Solomon,  in  re- 
turn, furnished  the  Tyrians  with  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and  he  even 
received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings  v.  9—11. ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It 
IS  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price 
for  Solomon's  cession  of  twenty  cities  to  the  Tyrians ;  but  Hiram, 
not  liking  the  cities,  afterwards  returned  them  to  him.  (1  Kings  ix. 
12,  13.) 

*  Eapolemos,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Ensebios  (De  Prap.  Evang.  lib.  ix.),  sars 
that  David  bnilt  ships  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  sent  men  skilled  in  mines  and  metals  to  the 
island  of  Ophir.  Some  modem  authors,  improring  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authority, 
hare  ascribed  to  Darid  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  com- 
merce. 

*  Tables  of  Andent  Coins,  pp.  85.  308. 
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The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship^  which  Solomon  had 
with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western  world,  inspired  him 
with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  trade.  His 
father's  conquests,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  extended  his  terri* 
tories  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the 
possession  of  a  good  harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to 
the  rich  countries  of  the  south  and  east.  But  his  own  subjects  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navi^ting  vessels,  he  again 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king  of  Tyre,  who  was 
desirious  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  commerce,  the  articlea  of  which 
his  subjects  were  obliged  to  receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians, 
entered  readily  into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly, 
Tyrian  carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 
geber,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon  himself  also 
went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries,  called  Ophir  (most 
probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a 
place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on  the  same  coast.^  The  voy^e  re- 
quired three  years  to  accomplish  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  time  employed  in  it,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were 
prodigiously  sreat  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  valuaUe  woods,  and  some  exotic  anirmds,  as  apes  and  peacocks. 
We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  exported  in  this 
trade :  but,  in  all  probability,  the  manufactures  of  the  Tyrians,  toge- 
ther with  the  commodities  imported  by  them  from  other  countries, 
were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in 
making  up  the  cargoes ;  and  his  shi})s,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons, 
imported  bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  com- 
mercial neighbours.  (1  Kings  vii.—x. ;  2  Chron.  iL  viiL  ix.)  Solo- 
mon also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with  Egypt; 
whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen-yam :  the  chariots 
cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hundred  and  fifty,  shekels  of 
silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. ;  2  Chron.  L  16, 17.)^ 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  portion 
which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  fleet 
was  wrecked  there.  (1  Kings  xxii.  48. ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36, 37.)  During 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  t£e  wicked  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 

*  It  IB  oertain  that  ander  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hundred  ^ears  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
this  voyage  was  made  bj  the  Egyptians.  (Herodotus,  lib.  it.  c.  42.)  They  sailed  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  performed  it  in  three  years;  just 
the  same  time  that  the  yoyage  under  Solomon  had  taken  np.  It  fqipears  likewise  from 
Pliny  (Nat  Hist.  lib.  iL  c.  67.),  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
known  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time;  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  when  Car- 
thage was  in  all  its  glory;  by  one  Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt:  and  Cslins  Antipater,  an  historian  of  good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Pliny, 
testifies  that  he  had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  made  the  voyi^e  from  (tedes  to  .^khiopia. 
Bp.  Lowth,  howeTer,  supposes  Tarshish  to  be  Tartessus  in  Spain*  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  pp. 
84,  3A. 
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Edomites  shook  off  the  joke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  reoovered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the  Red  Sea, 
ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  recovered  Elath  soon 
after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites  thence,  and,  having  forti- 
fied the  place,  peopled  it  with  his  own  subjects,  who  renewed  their 
former  commerce.     This  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  when  Kezin,  king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weak- 
ened Judah  in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath ;  whence  he  expelled  die 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.     In  the  following  year,  however, 
Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  con- 
quered Bezin,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.' 
Thus  finally  terminated  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Asmonsean  princes,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.     In  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the  ocean, 
even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus  was  accused 
before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose.     During  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history,  Joppa  and  Caesarea 
were  the  two  principal  ports ;  and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article 
of  export  to  Tyre.  (Acts  xii.  20.^* 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  applied 
themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously  done  to  commercial 
pursuits ;  for  though  some  of  them  cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4,  5.),  yet  many  others  appear  to  have  gained 
their  subsistence  by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after 
their  restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  of  the 
rest  of  the  sabbath-day  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses,  not  only  bought 
and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.),  but  also  extortc^l  unjust 
usury.  (Neh.  V.  1 — 13.)  In  later  times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  made  3ie  fortified  city  ofJoppa 
a  commodious  port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  by  Herod  the  6reat,  who 
erected  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  converted  into  a  very  excellent 
harbour,  which  was  always  sheltered  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
mole.* 

lY.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish  ships,  we 
have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients 
were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  modems : 
Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  were 
below  two  thousand  amphorae,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifly-six  tons.^ 
The  trading  vessels,  however,  which  were  employed  for  transporting 
com  from  Egypt  (at  that  time  one  of  the  granaries  of  Borne)  were  of 

*  Doring  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  privileged  streets  at  Daznascns,  as  the 
S}Tian8  hiul  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  zx.  34.)  In  later  times,  during  the  cmsades,  the  Ge- 
noese and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the  Latin  kings  of  Jemsalem,  had  ttreet$  assigned 
to  them,  with  great  liberties  and  exclnsiye  jurisdictions  therein.  See  Harmer's  Ohsemc 
tionf,  YOl.  iii  pp.  489 — 192. 

'  Jahn,  Archeol  Hebr.  §|  107—111.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  rdLL 
pp.  S8~24.  26.    Prideauz*8  Connection,  toL  i.  pp.  5 — 10.  8th  edit. 

*  Joeephns,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xr.  c  9.  {  6.    Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418,  419. 

*  Epist  ad  Familiares,  lib.  zil  ep.  15. 
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much  larger  capacity,  probably  not  inferior  to  the  largest  merchant- 
men of  modem  times.  In  such  a  vessel,  bound  with  com  from  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt  to  Rome^  St.  Paul  was  embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia. 
From  the  description  of  his  voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to 
what  small  improvement  the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained. 
They  had  no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels.  As 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  more  advanced  state  of  navigation 
amon^  them,  were  reluctant  to  venture  out  to  sea  beyond  the  sight  of 
land,  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  on  bc^rd  of 
which  the  Apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach  of  the 
several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast  on  the  rocks,  as 
the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Homer  ^,  which  practice  also 
sUU  obtains  in  almost  every  island  of  Greece.'  Further,  they  had  no 
compass  by  which  they  could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless 
deep :  and  the  sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly 
distressing,  when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was  inter- 
cepted from  them  TActs  xxvii.  20.);  the  absence  of  which  increased 
their  danger,  since  it  deprived  them  of  their  only  means  of  observa- 
tion.  The  vessel  being  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales, 
which  atcertun  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterranean' 
(where  they  are  now  called  Levanters)^  they  had  much  work  to  come  by 
the  ship's  booty  which  appears  to  have  been  towed  along  after  the  vessel, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  obtains  in  the  East,  where  the  skiffs 
are  fastened  to  the  stems  of  the  ships  (16.);  which  having  taken  up, 
that  is,  having  drawn  it  up  close  to  the  stern,  they  proceeded  to  under' 

S'rd  the  ship.  (17.)  We  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Oman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  thb  expedient  in 
order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  imminent  danger.^  The  larger 
ships,  on  their  more  extended  voyages,  carried  with  them  xmrol^iuiTa, 
or  ropee  for  imder-girding,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  which 
might  require  them.  This  method  of  strengthening  a  ship  at  sea, 
though  not  adopted  so  often  as  it  anciently  was,  is  not  unknown  in 
the  experience  of  modem  navigators.' 

■  mad,  UKL  435.  et  passim. 

'  Emenon*s  Letters  firom  the  JEgean,  toL  il  p.  121.  The  fbUowing  passages  of  Acta 
xxvii  will  deriTe  clncidatioii  ftom  the  above  practice:  it  will  be  observed  that  at  settiog 
sail  there  is  no  mention  made  of  heaving  np  the  anchor;  but  there  occnr  sach  phrases  as 
the  following :  —  And  entering  into  a  ek^  of  Adraaofttitanf  wx  lauvgrxi),  meaning  to 
aaUhf  Ae  eoatte  qf  Ana  (verse  2.).  And  when  Ae  touth  wind  blew  eqftig,  tuppoeing  Oai 
theg  had  obtained  their  pwrpoee,  LOOfliNO  thsnob,  ^  eaUed  doee  bg  Crete  (13.>  And 
again.  And  when  we  had  laukcbed  fxom  thxscb,  we  eaOed  weder  Qfprue^  becauae  me 
winde  were  contraru  (4.).    Ibid.  pp.  121,  122.  ,     .    u-   t 

•  Mr.  Emerson  has  described  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  these  gales  m  his  Letters 
from  the  -ffigcan,  vol  ii  pp.  149—152.  .  ,  o  i  t*- 
■  *  Raphelins  and  Wetstein,  in  loc,  have  collected  numcrons  testmionies.  Bee  also  Dr. 
Harwood*8  Introduction,  vol  iu  pp.  289,  240.  , ,  .    ,.      j      j 

•  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  performed :— A  stout  cable  w  M^pPjd  under 
the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  the  seamen  can  conduct  to  any  part  of  the  ship  s  keel,  and 
then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to  keep  the  planks  IVom  starting.  As  many  rounds 
ma  may  be  necessary,  may  be  thus  taken  about  the  vessel.  An  instance  of  this  kind  u 
mentioned  in  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World.  Speaking  of  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says,— "They  were  obUeed  to  throw  overbold  all  tiieir 
upper-deck  guns;  and  take  sis  tume  of  the  cable  round  the  #A^,  *»  prenaa  heropemng. 
(p.  24.  4to.  edit)    Bp.  Pearce  and  Df.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  xxru.  17.    Two  mstaiicea  of 
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Much  ingenious  conjecture  haBbeen  hazarded  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  rudder4>and8y  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  40 ;  but  the  suppoeed 
difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the  structure  of  ancient 
vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all  large  ships  (of  which  description  were 
the  Alexandrian  com  ships)  to  have  two  rudders,  a  kmd  of  very  large 
and  broad  oars,  which  were  attached  to  the  stern,^  one  on  each 
quarter,  distinguished  as  the  right  and  the  left  rudder.  The  bands 
were  some  kinds  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  rudders  were  hoisted 
some  way  out  of  the  water ;  for  as  thgy  could  be  of  no  use  in  a  stonn, 
and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather  coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  with- 
out them,  this  was  a  prudent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  bands  being  loosed 
when  the  ship  was  again  got  under  way,  the  rudders  would  fall  down 
into  their  proper  places,  and  serve  to  ^teer  the  vessel  into  the  creek 
which  they  now  had  in  view.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on  their  ships  both 
at  the  head  and  stern ;  the  first  of  which  was  called  Ilapcunjfios,  or 
the  sipiy  from  which  the  vessel  was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of 
the  tutelar  deitv  to  whose  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  sometimes  had  deities  at  the  head :  in  which  case  it  is  most 
likely  that,  if  they  had  any  fi^re  at  the  stem,  it  was  the  same ;  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  ship  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  one 
deity,  and  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another.  The  constellation  of 
the  Dioscuri,  that  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good  omen,  they 
had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the  ship,  whence  they 
gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  historian  uses.' 

The  Egyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of  ships  or 
boats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.**  Isaiah  alludes  to  lliem  (xviii.  2.), 
in  our  version  rendered  vesseb  of  bulrushes.^  Boats  of  similar  frml 
materials  are  still  in  use  in  the  East* 

under-girding  a  ihi|»  are  noticed  in  tbe  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion 
in  1745-46.  (London,  1822.  8to,)  pp.  421.  454.  More  recently  In  our  own  time,  when, 
in  1815,  Mr.  Henry  Hartley  was  employed  to  pilot  the  Rnssian  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  one  of 
the  ships  under  his  escort  (the  Jupiter)  wasfrajmed  round  the  middle  by  three  or  four 
turns  of  a  stream-cable,  that  is,  had  three  or  four  turns  of  the  cable  passed  round  the 
middle  of  her  hull  or  frame.  Sir  (George  Back  also,  on  his  return  from  his  Arctic  voyage  ixt 
1837,  was  forced  to  under-gird  his  ship,  in  consequence  of  her  shattered  and  leaking  con- 
dition. See  Mr.  Smith's  very  instructive  treatise  on  **  The  Voyage  aud  Shipwreck  of 
Saint  Paul,"  pp.  65,  66.  In  pp.  172^177.  he  has  described  the  process  of  under-girdiag 
the  ships  of  the  ancients. 

*  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  143. 
'  Eisner  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xxviL  40. 

*  Vali^s  Gr.  Test  vol.  ii.  on  Acts  xxviiL  11. 

*  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  navigia  tcxunt  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xiii.  1 1.  The  sum 
fact  is  attested  by  Lucan :  conscritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro.  PharsaL  libw  iv. 
136. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xviii.  8. 

'  The  Hon.  C^pt  Keppel,  giving  an  account  of  an  excursion  np  the  river  Tigris,  thus 
describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked : — **  It  was  in  shape  like  a  lai^  circulitf  basket  i 
the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with  bitumen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds^  This 
sort  of  boat  is  common  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to 
the  strong  currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boats  be  of  the  same  kind  aa 
the  vesstS  qf  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah?  (xxiiu  2.)"  Narrative  of 
'Iravels  from  India  vol.  I  pp.  197,  198.  Mr.  lAyard,  in  Southern  Mesopotamia,  met  with 
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V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor  without  a 
system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver,  brass,  cer* 
tain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money,  current  money,  and 
money  of  a  certain  weis^ht ;  yet  the  use  of  Coin  or  stamped  Monet 
appears  to  have  been  of  late  introduction  among  the  Hebrews.  Cal- 
met  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only 
by  weight,  and  that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal  and  not  the 
stamp.  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  settled  the  price  of  commodities 
by  weight.*  The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney 
to  be  general  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey:  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales  and 
weighs  it',  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  purchased  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiiL  16.)'  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  carrying  on  trade,  unquestionably,  was  by  way  of  barter,  or 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  anotiier ;  a  custom  which  obtains  in 
some  places  even  to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were 
deemed  the  most  valuable  were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed 
out ;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to  give  to 
each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  degree  of  alloy,  in  order  to 
determine  its  value,  and  save  both  buyers  and  sellers  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  examining  tiie  metaL  In  some  eases,  the  earliest  coins 
bore  the  impression  of  a  particular  figure ;  in  others,  tiiey  were  made 
to  resemble  objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late 
date  among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians  had 
none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  nor  had 
the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  probably  imitated)  any  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have  no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence 
of  coined  money,  amone  tiie  Egyptians,  before  tiie  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  nor  had  tiie  Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of 
Judas  Maccabseus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted 
the  privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judaea.  Before  these  re- 
spective times,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight ;  this  will  account 
for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel^  which  comes  from  shakal,  to  weigh,) 
denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any  commodity  and  also  a  determi* 
nate  sum  of  money.*  The  holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  be- 
lievers should  conform  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St  Paul 

nxnOar  boats,  consisting  simply  of  a  vei7  narrow  frame-work  of  rushes,  covered  with 
bitunen,  which  skimm^  over  ^  sorfAce  of  the  water  with  great  rftpiditjr.    Discoreriet  In 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  552. 
'  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  iiL  pp.  237,  2SS. 

*  In  a  piece  of  scolptture  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  at  £1  Cab^  the  an- 
cient Eleethias  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of  scales  :  at  one  end  was  a  man 
writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weighing  some  small  articles,  probably  loaves  of 
bread.  Tlie  weight  was  in  the  form  of  a  cow  couchant.  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nnbia,  &o. 
pp.  130—132. 

'  Yolpev's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c  vol  ii.  425.  In  considerable  payments  an  agent  of 
exchange  is  sent  for,  who  comits  paras  by  thoosands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  phrase,  current  money  with  the  merchant^  in  Gen  xxiii.  16. 

*  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  the  money  coined  by 
the  Morx^bisan  princes,  in  F.  P.  Bayer's  Dissertatio  De  Nummis  Hebrieo-SaroaritaniSf 
Yalentia  Edetanorum.  1781.  4to. 
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represented  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  wUdi 
the  liquid  metals  accurately  receive  ihe  figure  of  the  mould  or  die 
into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17.)' 

Weights  and  Measubes  were  regulated  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning  them  tor  liie 
Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures^  which  were  to  aenre  as 
standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited  at  first  in  the  tab^- 
nacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
priests.'  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple  these  standards 
necessarily  perished ;  and  during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the 
weights  and  measures  of  their  masters.  In  die  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  appears  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  Justinian's  Noveb 
(c.  15.),  standard  weights  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be  kepi  in 
the  more  venerated  church  of  every  city. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  oommeroe^ 
and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ifo.  L 
of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  JEWS. — ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THKATBIGAL 
PERFORMANCES,  AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMKMT. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Mosiuc  Institutes,  bein^  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  Uie  Israelites^  will 
sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respecting  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments; Although  no  particular  circumstances  are  recorded  on  this 
subject,  we  meet  with  a  few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  He- 
brews were  not  entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded  them 
occasions  for  festivity.  Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  on  the  day 
when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen.  xxi.  8.)  Weddings  were  always 
seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  443 — 444.  suprii) :  so  also  were  the 
seasons  of  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiiL  23.);  and 
harvest-home.  (See  p.  495.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days 
of  sovereigns.  (Gen.  xL  20. ;  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these  festivi- 
ties music  (see  p.  512.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  516.)  were  the  accom- 
paniments. From  the  amusement  of  children  sitting  in  the  market* 
place,  and  imitating  the  usages  conunon  at  wedding  feasts  and  at 
funerals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  compare  the  Pharisees  to 
sullen  children  who  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  which  their  compa- 
nions can  do,  whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals ;  dnce  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  eiUier  to  the  severe  precepts 
and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits  of 

'  C!ox*8  Hors  Bomans,  p.  33. 

*  MichaeliB  has  falljr  discossed  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Mosaic  ryilariom  con- 
cerning weights  and  measures,  in  his  Ck>mmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Imei^  tqL  iiL 
pp.  878—397. 
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Christ  fMatt.  xi.  16, 17.)^  The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  wh6 
play  witn  loaded  dice  has  furnished  St  Paul  with  a  strong  metaphor, 
in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against  uie  cheating 
sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv.   14.),  whether  unbelieying  Jews,  heathen 

Shilosophers,  or  false  teachers  in  the  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the 
octrines  of  the  Gospel  for  wordly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.' 

IL  Military  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By  these  the  Jewish 
youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20.  30 — 35.),  or 
the  hurling  of  stones  from  a  sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16. ; 
1  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth 
century)  it  was  a  common  exercise  throughout  Jud»a  for  the  young 
men,  who  were  ambitious  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift  up 
round  stones  of  enormous  weight,  some  as  high  as  their  Icnees,  others 
to  their  navel,  shoulders,  or  head,  while  others  placed  them  at  the  top 
of  their  heads,  with  Aeir  hands  erect  and  joined  together.  He  further 
states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens  an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere  or 
globe,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  lift ;  and  that  on  inquiring 
into  its  use,  he  was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend 
in  the  games  until,  by  his  lifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  with  hinu  From  this  exercise,  Jerome  elu- 
cidates a  difficult  passage  in  Zech.  xiL  3.,  in  which  the  prophet  com- 
pares Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  ^eat  weight,  which  being  too  heavy 
for  those  who  attempted  to  lift  it  up,  or  even  to  remove  it,  falls  back 
upon  them,  and  crushes  them  to  pieces.' 

IIL  Among  the  great  changes  which  were  effected  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of  Gymnastic  Sports  and 
Games,  in  imitation  of  those  celebrated  by  the  Greeks;  who,  it  is 
well  known,  were  passionately  fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These 
amusements  they  carried,  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various 
countries  of  the  East ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises.  The  profligate  high 
priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  first  introduced 
public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  '^  place 
for  exercise,  and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the 
heathen."  (2  Mace  iv.  9.)  "  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic 
exercises  was,  the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  but  the  real  design 
went  to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  as  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  effiice  the  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  games,  besides,  were  closely  connected  with  idolatry ; 
for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honour  of  some  pagan  god. 
The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  more 
pious  part  of  the  nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter 

•  Kainod  on  Matt  xi.  17.  *  Dr.  Macknigbt  on  Epb.  iv.  14. 

*  Jerome  on  Zech.  xiL  3.  (Op.  torn.  iii.  coU  1780.  Edit  Benedictin.)    W.  Lowth  on 
ZedtziLS. 
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folly  into  all  his  views.**  *  They  aleo  produced  a  demoralising  effect 
upon  the  Jews.  Even  the  very  priests^  neglecting  the  duties  ot 
their  sacred  office,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  these  unlawful  sports, 
and  were  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  victors. 
(10 — 15.)  The  restoration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  under  die  MaccabsBan  princes, 
put  an  end  to  these  spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived  by 
Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus 
(b.c.  7),  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem',  and  also  a  capacious  amphi- 
theatre, without  the  city,  in  the  plain;  and  who  erected  similar 
edifices  at  Cssarea',  and  appointed  games  to  be  solemnised  every 
fifth  year  with  CTeat  splendour,  and  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  8pecta> 
tors,  who  were  mvited  by  proclamation  from  the  neighbouring  coun^ 
tries.  Josephus's  narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  sufliciently 
minute  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  all  the  exhibitions 
which  took  place  on  these  occasions.  But  we  may  collect,  that  they 
consisted  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of  wild 
beasts,  which  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with  men  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death: — a  barbarous  amusement  which  has  happily 
been  abolished  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Further, 
the  most  distinguished  wrestlers  were  invited  to  attend  by  the  pro- 
mise of  very  great  rewards  to  the  victors.  The  Gentiles  were  highly 
delighted  with  these  exhibitions,  which  were  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regarded  them  with  die 
utmost  horror  and  detestation.^ 

IV.  "  In  all  countries  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  different  lan- 
guages with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Metaphors  and  Allusions 
that  adorn  them.^  In  every  tongue  we  read  of  the  drama  of  human 
life  ^ ;  its  scenes  are  described  as  continually  shifting  and  varying : 
mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intricate  plot,  which  will  gradually 
unfold  and  findiy  wind  up  into  harmony  and  happiness ;  and  the 
world  is  styled  a  ipagnificent  theatre,  in  which  God  has  placed  us,  — 

'  Jahn*8  Hist  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  voL  i.  p.  308. 

*  Josephas,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  §  1. 

'  Bell.  J  ad.  lib.  l  c.  SI.  {  S.  The  diflRBrent  passages  of  Josephns  are  examined  in  de- 
tail bj  Eicbhorn  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  above  stated)  in  his  Commentatio 
de  Judsorum  Re  Scenica,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Commentationes  Sodetatis 
Begiie  Gottingensis  jEtecentiores.    Qottingse,  1813.  4ta 

'  JosephiM,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  8.  §§  1,  2. 

*  For  Che  following  account  of  the  Uieatrical  representations,  and  of  the  Grecian  games 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood's  IntroductioD, 
vd.  ii.  sections  1.  and  4^  collated  with  Briining^s  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Gnecamm  e 
profanis  Sacrarum,  pp^  352 — 376.,  from  which  treatise  Dr.  H.  appears  to  hare  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  materials. 

Thv  <nrov8V  ii-rraBtis,  ^  ^fp«  t^  i^^vat.  Epigram  in  Antholog. 

Quomodo  fisbnla,  sic  vita;  non  quim  diu,  sed  qu^m  bene  acta  sit,  refert.  Nihil  ad  rem 
pertinet,  quo  loco  desinas  ;  quocunque  voles  desine :  tantiim  bonam  clansnlam  impone. 
fieneca,  epist.  Ixxvii,  tom.  ii.  n.  306.  edit  Elz.  1673.  OTov  9I  iMfi^f^  hrtokUi  ^s  vmi^nit 
b  xapa\a6inf  <rrpa'niy6s  *  &\A*  ovit  tjwotf  rh  7t4tnt  iiipni^  hXXk  rh.  rpfa  *  KdK&t  cTircu  ■  iw  /itptm 
T^  fil^  T&  Tpia  iXo¥  rh  ipofd  i<m,  liar.  Antoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  236.  edit.  Oxon.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  ~***  we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told," — have  been  supposed  to  he 
AH  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable.  The  imagerj,  considered  in  this  view,  would  be  striking, 
did  we  know  that  the  earl^  Jews  ever  had  anj  scenical  representations. 
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assigned  to  every  man  a  character, —  is  a  constant  spectatw  how  he. 
supports  this  character,  —  and  wUl  finally  applaud  or  condemn  ac-. 
cording  to  the  good  or  bad  execution  of  the  part,  whatever  it  is,  be 
has  been  appointed  to  act^  The  drama  was  instituted  to  exhibit  a 
strildng  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a  faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to. 
the  spectator's  view  that  miscellany  of  characters  which  diversify  it, 
and  those  interchanges  and  reverses  of  fortune  which  chequer  it.'  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  observation  is  proper  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  in. one  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted,  which  by  means  of  the 
requisite  machinery  are  very  frequently  shifting,  in  order  to  show 
the  characters  in  a  variety  of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the  spectator, 
Kvely  and  affecting  views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for 
example,  of  Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens',  one  while  of  a  palace,  at 
another  of  a  prison;  now  of  a  splendid  triumph,  and  now  of  a  funeral 
procession,  —  every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to  the  catastrophe, 
perpetually  varying  and  changing  according  to  the  rules  and  conduct 
of  the  drama.  Agreeably  to  this,  with  what  elegance  and  propriety 
does  St.  Paul,  whom  we  find  quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  Greek  comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this 
world  jis  continually  passing  away  ^,  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting  I  "The  imagery,"  8ay$ 
Grotius,  ^^  is, taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery  is  suddenly 
changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  different"  '  And  as  the 
transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real,  but  fictitious  and  imaginary, 
such  and  such  characters  being  assumed  and  personated,  in  whose 
joys  or  griefs,  in  whose  domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose 
elevation  or  depression,  the  actor  is  not  really  and  personally  in* 
terested,  but  only  supports  a  character,  perhaps  entirely  foreign  from 
his  own,  and  represents  passions  and  affections  in  which  his  own  heart 
has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  considered  in  this 
light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture  wherein  the  apostle  is  inculcating 
a  Christian  indifference  for  this  world,  and  exhorting  us  not  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected  either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so 
fugitive  and  transitory  a  scene !  (1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.)  But  this  Isajf, 
brethren fjhe  time  is  short  It  remaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  none  :  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept 
not:  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not:  and  they  thai 

>  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  699.  Upton.  Epiotcti  Disscrtationet  ab  Arriano,  lib.  !t« 
p.  580.  Upton. 

*  M.  Antonmos,  lib.  xi.  §  vi.  p.  204.  edit.  Oxon. 

' Modd  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Atiienis.         Horat.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  rer.  218. 

*  I  Cor.  vii.  31.     Oeukfry*!  yiip  rh  irxvi*^  ^ow  K6wfiJ0v  rotirov, 

*  Dicitar,  vapdry^of  rh  ff^fjui  rris  (riop^r,  ubi  scena  invertitnr,  aliamqae  plane  ostendlt 
faciem.  Grotius  ad  loc  Mais  comme  Grotius  remarque  oae  oette  reflexion  de  rAp6tre 
-est  empniDteo  da  theitre,  et  quo  ie  mot  Grec  ^iJM^  qae  Von  tradait  la  figure,  signiiie 
proprement  an  personnage  de  th^&tre,  oa  ane  decoration  dans  Euripide  et  dans  Aris* 
tophane,  et  que  les  Grecs  disoient  pour  marquer  le  cbangement  de  sodne,  on  de  decoration 
du  tbe&tre  xapdyu  rh  <rxw^  '^^  aitntniiy  on  croit  qa*il  faadroit  tradaire,  La  face  de  ce 
inonde  change,  ce  uoi  convient  parfaitement  au  desscin  de  TApotre  dans  oette  conjono- 
toce.    Projet  d*uQe  NouTelle  Version,  par  lo  Cenc,  p.  674.  Rotter.  169ft. 
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buy  as  though  they  possessed  not :  and  they  that  use  tliis  world  as  mot 
abusing  it^  For  tke  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  '  If  we  keep 
in  mind  the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text  (the  fashion  of  this  worUi 
passeth  away)  we  shall  discern  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his 
language  and  sentiment  For  the  actors  in  a  play^  whether  it  be 
comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act  their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns, 
but  only  personate  and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other 
men.  ^d  so  when  they  weep  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  u 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  there  is  more  show  and  appearance,  than 
truth  and  reality,  of  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
if  they  rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter  scene,  it  is  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not ;  it  is  but  a  feigned  semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of 
mirth  and  gaiety,  which  they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward 
gladness  of  heart.  K  they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the 
merchant,  or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing  but 
fiction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  they  have  no  wives,  no  pos- 
sessions or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  sndi 
representations.  In  like  manner,  bv  this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle 
would  teach  us  to  moderate  our  desures  and  affections  towards  every 
thing  in  this  world ;  and  rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things 
as  matters  of  a  foreign  natiu*e,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with 
them,  as  our  own  proper  and  personal  concern.' 

'^  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to  every  age, 
and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of  fortune.  The  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  representation,  frequently 
support  a  variety  of  characters:  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  young 
and  the  old,  change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which 
they  respectively  appear,  by  turns  laym^  aside  one  habit  and  as- 
suming another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  regarded  in 
this  light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when  he  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  PUT  OFF  the  OLD  MAN  With  his  deedSf  and  to  put  on  the  NEW 
MAN.  (Coloss.  iii.  9.  10. ;  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24.)  That  ye  PUT  OFF, 
concerning  the  former  conversation,  the  OLD  MAN,  which  is  corrupt  ae- 
cordifig  to  the  deceitful  lusts :  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,  and  that  ye  PUT  ON  THE  NEW  man  ',  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 

"  It  is  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres  and 
amphitheatres  male&ctors  and  criminals  were  condemned  to  fight 
with  lions,  bears^  elephants,  and  tigers,  for  which  *  all  parts  of  the 

1  Karaxfx&fitpoi  is  TCTj  nnhappily  rendered  abuse.    It  is  here  used  in  a  eood  sense, 
as  the  whole  passage  requires.    From  the  transiency  of  human  life  the  Aposde  obserreSi 
that  those  who  are  now  using  this  world's  happiness  will  soon  he  as  those  who  had  nerer 
enjojed  iu    The  Qreek  writers  use  naf>axpc(0/Mu  or  'Atox/^/mu,  to  abuse. 
'  Brekeirs  Discourses,  p.  318. 

*  Mihi  quidem  dubium  non  est  quin  base  loquendi  ratio  dncta  sit  ab  acionbua^  qui,  habihi 
tnuiatOf  testibnsque  depositis,  alitu  partes  agunt,  alw9qMe  se  esse  produnt,  quam  qui  iu 
seeni  esse  videbantur.    Krebsil  Observationes  in  Nor.  Test.  p.  S4S.    X^psisB,  1755. 
«  — —  Quodcunque  tremendum  est 
Dentibus,  aut  insigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  comu. 
Ant  rigidum  setis  capitur,  decus  onme  timorque 
S/lvirttm,  non  caule  latent,  nox^  mole  resistunt  C'laudisn. 
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Boman  dominions  were  industriouslj  ransacked  to  afford  this  very 
polite  and  elegant  amusement  to  this  most  refined  and  civilised 
people.  The  wretched  miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage>  re- 
garded with  the  last  ignominy  and  contempt  oy  the  assembled  multi- 
tudesi  made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it ; 
and  a  wild  beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts  and  light 
missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  tear  and 
worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  To  this  sanguinary  and  brutal 
custom  the  following  expressions  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  allude,  (x.  32,  33.)  Ye  endured  the  great  Jight  of  (zfflictions, 
partly  whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazing-stocky  both  by  reproaches  and 
afflictions.  The  original  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed 
as  on  a  public  theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruelties.^ 
In  another  passage  also  St  Paul,  speaking  of  the  determined  fierce- 
ness and  bigotry  with  which  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him, 
uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  dieatre: — if 
after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Not 
that  the  Apostle  appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his 
enemies  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  "  (because  the 
Boman  citizens  were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation) :  ^^  he 
seems  only  to  have  employed  this  strong  phraseology,  to  denote  the 
violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  wiiich  resembled  the  rage  and 
fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention  with  these  fierce  pagan 
zealots  and  fanatics  to  the  common  theatrical  conflict  of  men  with 
wild  beasts."  » 

I  *OP€dfiffHois  rh  koI  dxiiftirt  ^HtrpiC6/uifot,  exposed  on  a  public  stage.  Dispensatorem  ad 
bestias  dedit  Hoc  est,  teiptum  traducere.  Id  est,  sajs  one  of  the  commentators,  ladibrio 
exponere.  Petronios  Arbiter,  p.  220.  edit  Barman.  1709.  'E^tStmrpiawf  kano^.  Tbej 
openljr  exposed  themselves.  Polybins,  p.  364.  Hanov.  1619.  Ensebint  relates  that 
Attains,  a  Christian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
violence  of  the  mnltitade.  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  Solcbont  olim 
gladiatores  et  bestiarii,  antequam  certamen  obirent  per  ora  popnli  circiirodact  YalesH 
not  in  loc  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Philo,  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphorical 
imaffery  the  Apostle  here  employs,  Flaccns  is  represented  deploring  the  public  ignominy 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.    See  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  542  edit  Mangey. 

'  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  Herod  is 
called  a  fox ;  Qo  and  tell  that  fox.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Hypocrites  are  called  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  (Matt  vil  15.)  Rapacious  and  mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves, 
that  will  enter  and  ravage  Uie  fold :  There  will  enter  among  you  grievous  wolves,  not 
sparing  the  flock.  (Acts  xx.  29.)  The  Apostle  use^  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the 
malice  and  rage  of  his  adversaries:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  Had  St.  Paul  been  thus 
engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have  escaped  without  a 
mirade.  For  those  who  conquered  the  beasts  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men 
till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It  seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
expression  [^^^x^<(J  ^  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  raised  by 
Demetrius.  He  uses  the  uke  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing  (1  0>r.  iv.  9.X 
and  again  (18.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expression,  Kar*  hfBp^w  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  32.,  the  sense  seems  to  be  humanitm$  hqutndo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on 
Scripture,  dissert  xlix.  pp.  200,  201.  The  very  same  word  which  the  Apostle  here  em- 
ploys to  denote  the  violence  and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like 
metaphorical  sense,  *At^  Sv^af  lUxpi  'Pm/itis  eHPIOMAXfi  itii  yris  km  3aAi<r0t|r,  wvirrhs  kqX 
4ii^pas,  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by  night  and  by  day,  do 
I  FioHT  WITH  WILD  BBA8T8.  Iguatii  Epist  ad  Bom.  p.  94.  edit  Oxon.  170S.  npo^v- 
XiiiFom  ik  hi»at  iarh  rAy  b^ipiwy  Mpet9oii6p<tmtf.  I  advise  you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  the 
shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  also  the  Psalmist,  My  mnd  is  among  Kons,  wen  the  mma  of  men^ 
whose  teeth  are  epeare  and  arrows,  (Psal.  Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth^  O  God^  ta  their 
mouths.  Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  }foung  lions^  O  Lord  (Psal.  Iviii.  6.)  See  also 
jAkemacher*s  Observationes  SacrsB,  part  ii*  pp.  194—196. 
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Let  it  be  farther  observed^  for  the  elucidating  a  very  striking 
passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre  the  bestiarH^ 
who  m  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beasts,  had  armour  with 
which  to  defend  themselves^  and  to  annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist. 
But  the  last  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage^  which  was  about 
noon  ^f  were  a  miserable  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons 
to  assail  their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and  butchered  in 
the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  with  what  sublimity 
and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented  to  be  brought  out  last  upon 
the  stage,  as  being  devoted  to  certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public 
spectade  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  men  I  For  I  think  that  God 
hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  l€ut,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death :  for  we 
are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr.  liVl^tby*8 
illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accurate  and  judicious. 
**  Here  the  Apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  Roman  spectacles  r^^  rmv 
3rfpiofid'x<av  Kal  fwvofiaxlas  avBpoiJMPOv,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the 
gladiators,  where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend 
themselves,  and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them:  but  in  the 
meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  Uiem  from  the  sword  of  the  assailant, 
and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for  slaughter  to  another 
day ;  so  that  these  men  mi^ht  well  be  called  hndavdriot.,  men  ap~ 
pointed  for  death ;  and  this  being  the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre 
for  that  day,  they  are  said  here  to  be  set  forth  ia^droi,  the  last." 

V.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities,  which  ancient 
history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olympic  Games.  Historians, 
orators,  and  poets,  abound  with  references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  celebrated  exercises.  "  These  games 
were  solemnised  every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.^  They  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence :  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Elis  was  a  scene  of  universal  fes- 
tivity and  joy.  There  were  other  public  games  instituted,  as  the 
Pythian,  Nemean,  Isthmian;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour 
and  dexterity  of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illus- 
trious names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with  their 
presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained  for  a  series  of 
years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally  eclipsed,  by  the  Olympic 
We  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those 

*  Matntinarum  non  ultima  prsda  ferarnm.  Martial,  xiii.  95.  Casu  in  meridiaoam 
spcctaculom  incidi — qaidqnid  ante  pugnattiro  est,  mit^ericordia  fait,  nunc  omissis  nngis 
mera  homicidia  sunt:  nihil  habent  quo  tegantur,  ad  ictum  totia  oorporibos  expositi — nmi 
galdl,  non  scuto  repellitur  ferrnm.  Seneca,  torn,  il  epist.  Tii.  pp.  17,  IS.  edit.  GronoT. 
1672.  'Air^^Xv^ro  fih  ^pla  4\dxi9raf  Mpwwoi  Si  iroAAoi,  o{  n^v  iXA^Aoif  fiax^^yoi,  oi  8^ 
teat  6r*  iKtlvwif  AvoA^/ucroc  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  be.  pi  951.  Reimar.  See  also  pp.  971, 
972.  ejnsdem  editionis.  See  also  Beaosobre's  note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  and  Lipsii  Saturnalia* 
torn.  vi.  p.  951. 

*  Josephns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  I  (Mp.  21.  §  12.  ed.  Uavercamp.  Arriani  ^ictetiii, 
lib.  iii.  p.  456.  edit.  Upton.  1741. 
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times  were  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kings 
of  Macedon*,  the  tyrants  of  Sicily*,  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
at  last  the  lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world',  in* 
cited  by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter  tfieir 
names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied  palm ;  — ^ 
judging  their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of  all  human  glory 
and  greatness  happily  terminated,  if  they  could  but  interweave  the 
Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels  they  had  purchased  in  fields  of 
blood/  The  various  gjunes  which  the  Bomans  celebrated  in  their 
capital  and  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such 
splendour,  ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian ;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior  in  i)oint 
of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory :  for  though  the  Romans  had  the 
gynroastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the  chariot  race,  yet  the  uiutual 
slaughter  of  such  numbers  of  gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears^ 
and  tigers,  though  congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality 
of  these  people,  —  for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agree* 
able  without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the  last  degree 
shocking  to  humanity ;  for  every  crown  here  won  was  dipt  in  blood. 
1.  "The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  the  diariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the  dnrt  and 
discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pentathlon.  The  candidates 
were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  morals.^  A 
defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal  character  totally  disqualified  them. 
It  was  indispensably  necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a 
severe  regimen.*  At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a 
particular  course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they 
had  given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors,  to 
resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty^  days  before  the  games  com- 
menced ;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises  were  regulated 
and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  persons  who  were  appointed 
every  day  to  superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  they  authorita- 
tively  prescribed,  and  religiously  inspected,  that   the   combatants 

1  Philip.  Eadem  qnoqne  die  nontium  pater  dus  [Philippas]  daarum  victoriarum 
acoepit :  alterius,  belli  Iliyrici,  alterius,  certamlnis  Olympici,  in  quod  quadrigarum  cumu 
miserat.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  16.  p.  359.  edit.  Gronov.  1719.  Cai  Alexandre  tanta  om- 
ninm  Tirtntam  natmi  ornamcnta  exstitere,  nt  etiam  Olympio  certamine  vario  lodicrorum 
genere  contenderit     Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  p.  217. 

'  Hiero,  king  of  Syracose.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode  :  his  first  Pythian  ode. 
Theron,  kinff  of  Agrigentum.    See  the  second  and  third  Olympic  odes. 

*  Nero.  See  Dion  Cassias,  tom.  it  pp.  1032,  1033.  1066.  edit.  Rcimar.  Aurigavit 
[Nero]  plorifariam,  Olympiis  etiam  decemjugem.  Suetonius  in  YiU  Neronis,  p.  605. 
edit.  Tar.  Log.  Bat.  1662. 

*  Sunt  quos  curriculo  pnlverem  Olympicum 
Ck)llegisse  jurat :  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.  Horat  lib.  i.  ode  i. 

*  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind,  connsting 
of  the  following  interrogatories :  —  1.  Were  they  freemen  ?  2.  Were  they  Grecians  ?  3. 
Were  their  characters  clear  from  all  infamous  and  immond  stains  ?  West's  l>issertatk)n 
on  the  Olympic  Qames,  p.  152,  edit.  l2mo. 

*  Arriani  Epictetns,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

»  PhiloKtratus,  de  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit  Olearii.  Lipsia?,  1705. 
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might  acquit  themselves  in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
Grecian  name^  worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy 
those  crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur-. 
rounded.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classes 
which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  temperance,  and  con* 
tinence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  observe. 

Qoi  Btudet  optatam  carsa  contingere  metaniy 

Miilta  tulit  fecitque  paer  ;  sadavit  et  alsit: 

Abetinait  venere  et  vino.  Hor.  Ait  Poet.  ver.  41i» 

A  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Oljmpic  prize  to  gaio. 

All  arts  most  try,  and  every  toil  sastain; 

Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  mast  often  prove. 

And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love.  XYsncis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's  disconrses 
of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader  the  severity  of  this 
regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subsequent  contention':  — 
*'Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  games  ?-^  But   consider 
what  precedes  and  follows,  and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage, 
engage  in  the  affair.     You  must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet, 
remtm  from  dainties,  exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or 
not,  in  a  stated  hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water, 
nor  sometimes  even  wine.     In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up 
to  your  master,  as  to  a  physician.     Then,  in  the  combat  you  may 
be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your  ankle,  swallow 
abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all,  lose  the  victory.   When 
you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if  your  inclination  still  holds,  set 
about  the  combat**** 

2.  •*  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
celebration,  a  her^d  called  over  their  names,  recited  to  them  the  laws 
of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all  their  powers,  and  ex- 
patiated upon  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  victory.  He  then 
introduced  the  competitors  into  the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and, 
with  a  loud  voice,  demanded  if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge 
any  of  the  candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.'  They  were  then 
conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted  from  them,  that 
they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in  the  contention.  After- 
wards, those  who  were  to  engage  in  the  foot-race  were  brought  to 
the  barrier,  along  which  they  were  arranged,  and  waited  in  all  the 
excesses  of  ardour  and  impatience .  for  the  signaL  Th^  cord  being 
dropped,  they  all  at  once  sprung  forward^,  fired  with  the  love  of 
glory,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now 
upon  them,  and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure 
them  the  highest  honours,  and  immortalise  their  memory.     It  is 

1  Epictetus,  lib.  iiL  c.  15.    See  also  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  cap.  29.  p.  7ia  edit.  Upton. 
*  Mn.  Carter't  translation  of  Arrian,  pp.  S68,  S69.    London,  1758.  4to. 
'  See  We8t*t  Dissertation  on  the  Oljmpic  Qames,  p.  154.  12mo. 

* signoque  repente 

Corripinnt  spatia  audito,  limcnqne  relinqannt 

Effhsi,  nimbo  similes:  simul  ultima  signant  Virgil,  jfineid  ?.  815. 
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natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course^ 
and  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach  the  goal.  This 
is  beautifully  represented  in  the  loUowing  elegant  epigram  (trans-, 
lated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus,  victor  in  the  stadium : — 

The  speed  of  Arias,  Tictor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thjr  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  Tie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  fcather*d  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  tfight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 
Till  Tictor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended  naked ' ; 
for  diough,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist,  yet  an  unfor- 
tunate casualty  once  happening,  when  this  disengaging  itself,  and 
entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  the  person  down,  ana  proved  the 
unhappy  occasion  of  his  losing  the  victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident^ 
adjudged  to  be  laid  aside.' 

3.  ^'  Chaplets  composed  of  the  sprigs  of  a  wild  olive',  and  branches 
of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium^, 
full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors,  to  inflame  diem  with  all  the 
ardour  of  contention,  and  all  the  spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation. 
Near  the  goal  was  erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of 
the  games,  called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years 
and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of  these 
arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the  respective  merit 
and  pretentions  of  each  combatant^  and  with  the  strictest  justice  con- 
ferred the  crown. 

4.  ^'  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe  how  the  several  par- 
ticulars here  specified  concemiug  these  celebrated  solemnities,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages  in  their  writings,  the 
beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  whicn  consist  in  the  metaphorical 
allusions  to  these  games,  from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of 
which  their  el^ant  and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  of 
composition,  may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaborate  of  the  Greek 
classics)  says.  Wherefore,  seeing  toe  are  also  compcLssed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses^  let  us  lay  aside  eroery  weighty  and  the  sin 

'    I  Thncydides,  lib.  L  §  6.  tom.  i.  pp.  16,  17.  ed.  Olasg. 

'  In  the  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippnt,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown  down  by  his 
acarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and  was  killed;  though  others  say  that  he  only  lost  the  vic- 
tory  by  £at  fall ;  but  whicherer  way  it  was,  occasion  was  taken  from  thence  to  make  a 
law,  that  all  the  aihleUi  for  Uie  future  should  contend  naked.  West's  Dissertation,  p.  66. 
13mo. 

Josephns  contra  Apion.  lib.  iL  §  SO.  p.  4SS.  Havercamp.  Strabo^  in  his  geographical  de» 
flcriptiou  of  the  Elian  territories,  mentions  a  grove  of  wild  olives.  "E^ri  VAk^os  irffXnim 
irX'^pts.  Strabo,  lib.  Tiii  p.  843.  edit  Paris,  1620.  Probably  from  this  grore  the  Olympic 
crowns  were  composed. 

*  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  in  their  Tiew  the  object  of 
their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table,  which  during  the  games 
was  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium.  West's  Disaertation,  p, 
174.  i2mo. 
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which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us,  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us  ;  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  avihor  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
.who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  eiidured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  tlie  majesty  on  high.  For 
consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Wlierefore  lift  up  the 
hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make  straight  paths  for 
your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way.  (Heb.  xiL 
1 — 3.  12,  13.)  In  allusion  to  that  prodigious  assembly,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world',  which  was  convened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators 
of  those  celebrated  games,  the  Apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  tiie  preceding 
chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of  whom  should  fire 
him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate  him  with  unconquered 
ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  him.  Wherefore,  seeing 
we  are  compassed  about  with  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses^ :  whose  eyes 
iare  upon  us,  who  exi)ect  everything  from  the  preparatory  discipline 
we  have  received,  and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon 
our  victory :  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight^,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us*;  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors 
for  the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  the  victory ; 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us  ;  like  those  who  raii 
in  the  Grecian  stadiiun,  let  us,  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  urge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour 
toward  the  destined  happy  goal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of 
God,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith:  as  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  contention^ 
had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  personages  from  whose 
hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied  palm,  and  who  were  imme- 
diate witnesses  of  their  respective  conduct  and  merit ;  in  imitation  of 
them,  let  us  Christians  keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus, 
the  original  introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are 
victorious,  will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  with  a  crown  of  glory 
that  will  never  fade ;  who,  for  tliejoy  set  before  him^,  endured  tlie  cross, 

*  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedflsmon,  and  of  Nicopolis,  bat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the  Olympic  exercisea. 
Arriani  Epictetns,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

*  "Hi^s  fuipr6pwy.  A  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs  in  the  politest 
writers.  See  Uiad,  x.  133.  .£neid,  vii.  793.  Androu.  Bhodii  Argonaaticon,  iv.  398, 
Appian,  "Pise  L  463. ;  and  Enripidis  Hecubs,  ver.  907. 

'  "Oyieop  iiro$4fi€Poi  ird^TO.  A  stadio  snmpta  similitndo:  ibi  qni  carsuri  sunt,  onini«i 
qusB  onerj  esse  possunt,  deponnnt.  Grot  in  loc  Monet  at  iyxoy  abjiciamus,  quo  vocabulo 
crassa  omnis  et  tarda  moles  significatur.    Beza. 

*  Zihrtplffraror,  Entangled  bj  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of  the 
Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entan^e  and  impede  their  steps,  if  nut  thrown  off  in 
the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

*  IlpoKtifjJyris  ain^  x^^P^^*  Th©  joj  placed  full  in  his  view.  In  the  Olympic  exercises  iho 

{>rize  was  publicly  placed  in  tlie  view  of  the  combatants  to  fire  their  emulation.  The  fol 
owing  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant: — Elegantissima  metaphora  est  vocis  vpoKfifAiyrix, 
e  vet^tum  certaminum  ratione  ducta.  Proprie  enim  irp6ku(r$ai  dicuntur  rk  3i$\a^  sc. 
prsBmia  certamints,  que  public^  proponuntur  in  propattilo,  ut  eorum  aspectaay  certaque 
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detpisinff  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God: 
Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his  God  and  Father 
placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit  him  with  ardour  and  ala- 
crity, in  the  race  he  had  set  before  him,  cheerfully  submitted  to 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured  the  cross,  contemning  the  infamy  of 
such  a  death,  and,  m  consequence  of  perseverance  and  victory,  is 
now  exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Majesty.  For  consider  him  that  endured  such  contra^ 
diction  of  sinners  against  himself  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  ymtr 
minds  ^ ;  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  opposition  of  wicked 
men  all  confederated  against  him,  and  let  reflections  on  his  fortitude 
prevent  your  being  languid  and  dispirited ;  therefore  Kft  up  the  hands 
which  hang  down,  and  tlie  feeble  hnees.*  And  make  straight  paths  for 
your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way :  exert  in  the 
Christian  race  those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect  those 
spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection :  make  a  smooth  and  even 
path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  everything  that  would  obstruct  and 
retard  your  velocity. 

^*  The  following  distinguished  passage  in  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (ix.  24 — 27.)  abounds  with  agonistical  terms.  Its 
beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
stadium.  Know  ye  not  tJiat  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  f  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  croion  ;  but  toe  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air ;  but  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bnng  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means 
when  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away :  know  you  not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great  numbers  run 
with  the  utmost  contention  to  secure  tiie  prize,  but  tiiat  only  one  per- 
son wins  and  receives?  With  tiie  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory.  Every 
one,  also,  who  enters  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  submits  to  a  very  rigid 
and  severe  regimen.'    They  do  this  to  gain  a  fading  chaplet^,  that  is 

eonim  adipucendorom  spes,  certatnros  alacriores  redderet  ad  certamen  ineundtun,  vio* 
toriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Erebeii  Obfenrat.  in  N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.  Lip& 
1755.  Sto. 

*  *lMi  fi^  icdttiiiT9f  Tcut  ^^vxai$  bftmp  iKXv6fA9Poi.  HsBc  dao  verba  a  palaestra  et  ab  athletU 
desnmpta  sant,  qui  proprie  dicantor  Kdfiptu^  et  ^x^^'  iKX6€<r$ai^  cam  corporis  Tiribas  de- 

bilitati  et  fncti,  omnique  spe  rincendi  abjectll,  yictas  manas  dant  adrersario Nequa 

dabiam  est  qnin  apostolos  eo  respexerit.    Krebsias,  p.  390. 

'  Aih  rkt  iraptniiwas  xftpca  kwL  rh  irapaKtKoiiiva  y6vara  h^opB^art.  Qncmadmodam 
Faalus  saBpissime  delectatur  loquendi  formolis  ex  le  palsBstricA  petitis;  ita  dabiam  non 
est,  qain  hie  qaoqae  respexisse  eo  videatar.  Athletis  enim  et  luctatoribas  triboantor 
wapMifi4rtu  xc<ip<'  etwapa\t\vti4yn  y6varat  cam  lactando  ita  defatigati,  yiribosqae  fracti  sont^ 
at  Deque  manos  neqne  pedes  officio  sao  fangi  possint,  ipsique  adeo  yictos  se  esse  ftUeri 
cogantar.    Krebsias,  p.  393. 

'  Has  M  6  iywn(6fjit¥os  irJjrra  iytcpetrt^m.  We  hare  akcadj  noticed  how  rigid  and 
•BTere  this  re^men  was,  and  what  temperance  and  continence  [iyKpdrtta]  those  who  en- 
tered their  names  in  the  list  of  combaunts  were  preTiously  obliged  to  observe.  Malta 
tnlit  fecitqae  paer,  sadavit  et  alsit:  abstinoit  venere  ct  vino,  says  Horace.  See  JEllanij 
"Var.  Hist  lib.  xk  cap.  8.  p.  684.  Gronovii,  Lug.  Bat  1731,  and  Rato  de  Legibos,  lib. 
viii.  pp.  139,  140.  edit  Serrani,  1578.  and  Eustathios  ad  Hom.  Diad  a  p.  1472. 

*  ^daprhv  trrdipavov.   The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  the  Oljmpio  games 
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only  com{>ose3  of  the  decaying  leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  in  our  view 
is  hung  up  the  unfading  wreath  of  immortality  J  With  this  in  iiill 
prospect  I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched  un- 
certainty concerning  its  final  issue.'  I  engage  as  a  combatant^  but 
deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.'  But  I  enure  my  body  to  the  severest 
discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites  into  subjection:  lest,  when  I 
have  proclaimed^  the  glorious  prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last^  be 
rejected  as  unworthy  *  to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian race  must  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  tbe 
Corinthians,  as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was  situated. 
It  is  very  properly  introduced  with  KInow  tou  not;  for  every 
citizen  in  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  every  minute  circumstance  of 
this  most  splendid  and  pompous  solemnity.  St.  Paul,  in  like  manner, 
in  his  second  Epistle  in  Timothy  (ii.  5.),  observes,  fhiU  if  a  vMn 
strive  for  mastery,  yet  is  he  not  crowned,  unless  he  strive  lawfully:  he 
who  contends  in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and  ardour  with 
which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race*  and  concerning  the  prize 
they  had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  contention,  wifi  illustrate 
the  following  sublime  passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  (iii.  12 — 14.): — Not  as  though  I  had  already  attamed, 
either  were  already  perfect;  but  Ifollmo  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
tliose  things  whdch  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  tJdngs  which 

was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  games  were  composed  of  parsley. 
These  chaplets  were  fading  and  transitory.  AtSo^y  koI  rois  ^fu\ucois  ar€^dt^ov  fil^  n 
X/>v<rovs,  iAA*  tbaittp  iv  dKvfiirta,  Koriiwy,  Plutarch.  Cato,  jon.  p.  1433.  edit  Gr.  Sceph.  8to. 
See  also  Porphyrias  de  Antro  NTmphamm,  p.  240.  edit.  Cantab.  1655.  Philonis  Opers, 
tom.  ii  p.  463.  edit  Mangej.  Tabs  yhp  rk  "leO/ua  vutmrras  oL  KopMtni  rAif  acXW 
crt^dvovatv.  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian  games  the  Corinthians  crown  with 
parsley.    Polyeni  Stratag.  lib.  ▼.  p.  376.  edit.  Casaubon.  1589. 

*  'Hfic7r  d),  A^aopror.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Christian  race  this  glorioos  crown,  should 
inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Irenseus.  Bonus  igitur  agonbta  ad  incormptelsB  agooem' 
adhortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,et  preciosam  arbitremur  coronam,  videlicet  quo  per  agonem 
nobis  acquiritur,  sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quantd  per  agonem  nobis  advenit,  tantd  est 
preciosior :  quantd  autem  preciosior,  tantd  earn  semper  dili^mius.  Irenseus,  lib.  iv.  p-  377. 
edit.  Grab.  The  folly  also  of  Christians  being  negligent  and  remiss,  when  an  incorraptible 
crown  awaits  their  persevering  and  victorious  constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  ex- 
posed by  Justin  Martyr.    See  his  Apol  ii.  p.  78.  edit  Paris,  1636. 

'  So  we  understand  oIk  dS^Xws.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  in  the  illustration  he  bas  given 
ns  of  this  passage;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished;  and  then  adds  the  following 
note:  *Sls  ohx  d^A«$,  may  also  signify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  was  unseen,  not  unobserred, 
i.  e.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors.   West's  Dissertation,  p.  253.  12mo. 

'  09r»  itviert{m,  &s  obx  iifta  94pMf,  This  circumstance  is  often  mentioned  in  describinS 
the  engagements  of  combatants ;  thus,  Virgil  has,  Entellns  vires  in  rentum  efiiidit 
j£neid,  v.  443.  Vacuas  agit  inoonsnlta  per  auras  Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccua,  iv.  30S. 
rpU  8*  ii4pa  r^c  fiaStTat^,  Biad,  T.  446.  See  also  Oppian.  Piscat  lib.  ii  ver.  450.  Bit- 
tershus.    Lug.  Bat  1597. 

*  ''AAAois  inif>6^asi  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  others.  A  herald,  idjpv^  mad^ 
proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed  on  the  conquerors. 

*  'AS^i^s  yiwmfioi^  Be  disapproved;  be  rejected  as  unworthy;  come  off  without  hoooar 
and  approbation. 
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are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  that  already  I  have  acquired  this  palm  ;  not 
that  I  have  already  attained  perfection ;  but  T  pursue  my  course,  that  I 
may  seize  that  crown  of  immortality^  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised 
by  the  gracious  appointment  of  Christ  Jesus.  My  Christian  brethren, 
I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained  this  glorious  prize :  but  one 
thing  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forgetting  what  I  left  behind,  I 
stretch  every  nerve  towards  the  prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eager 
and  rapid  steps,  towards  the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortal  palm  *,  which 
God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  th^ 
same  apostle,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before 
his  martyrdom,  is  beautifuDy  allusive  to  the  above-mentioned  race, 
to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or 
judges  who  bestowed  it:  — /  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished 
my  course^,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  tfu  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  tJuU  love  his 
appearing."  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 

fipQ^MP,  "Erery  tenn  here  employed  bj  the  Apostle  is  agonisticaL  The  whole  passage 
beautifiinj  represents  that  ardour  which  fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race. 
Their  spirit  and  contention  are  in  a  yery  striking  manner  described  in  &e  following  tmlj 
poetical  lines  of  Oppian,  which  happilj  illustrate  this  passage:— 

^rdButfis  6pfjat$4rr€S,  iar6a<nrrot  int4a  yowa 
TlpoirpoTtTauf6/itvoi  ^SKix"*^  rdKos  iyK<m4<nHrtp 
'Efoi'iSicrai  leatruf  9k  ir6vos  vicffjf  tc  ir^KiaffaA, 
KIktis  Tf  yKwci^ctpor  ^AciV  Kpdrrof,  $s  rt  ^^ptBpa 

Oppian  Pise  lib.  ir.  yer.  101.  edit  BittenhnsiL 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscious  force 
Inyite  the  labours  of  the  panting  goub8b, 
Prone  fh>m  the  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain. 
And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain, 
Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 
Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  gronnd. 
In  eyerj  breast  ambitious  passions  rise. 
To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th*  immortal  priie. 

Jones's  Translation. 

Instat  equis  anriga  suos  vincentibns,  ilium 
Prateritum  tenuiens,  extremos  int«r  enntem. 

Uorat.  Satjr.  Hb.  i  Sat  i  115, 116. 

'  tip  APOMON  TfT^Xcira.  I  have  finished  my  raob.  The  whole  passage  is  beautifully 
allnsire  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  those  times.  Ap6fMs  properly  signifies  a 
race.  Theocritus,  idyl  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophodis  Electrl^  ver.  693.  See  also  yer.  686 — 688. 
Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  599.  Euripidis  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  yer.  212.  Strabo,  lib. 
iii  p.  155.  edit  Paris,  1620.  Xenophontis  Memomb.  pp.  210, 211.  Oxon.  1741.  So  this 
wonl  ought  to  be  rendered.  (Acts  xx.  24.)  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  mys^;  so  that  I  might  finish  my  ooubsb  with  joy ;  rtXtt&ffoi  r^ 
APOMON  fiov:  finish  the  short  race  of  human  life  with  honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  striking  allusion  to  the  race  in  these  celebrated  games. — In  the  fifth  yolume  of 
Bishop  Home's  Works  there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race;  the  materiali 
of  which  are  partly  deriyed  from  I>r.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
yoL  11  sect  4. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

cm  TBM  DI8EA8BS  MXHTIOIIKD  IN  THB  8CRIPTnRB8t  TBBATKIirr  OF  THX  VKAD^ 
AND  FUNERAL  BITS8. 

SECT.  L 

<m  TBS  NSEAsm  momoKSD  nr  thb  sobiptukxi. 

L  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would  Daturally 
lead  men  to  tiy  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them :  hence  sprang  the 
Akt  op  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  indeed,  there 
could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an  art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to 
tfie  health  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners, the  plainness  of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  their  active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in 
rural  afiairs),  would  natur^y  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of  healtih  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So  lon^  as 
our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  uprightness  in  which  £ey 
were  created,  there  was  a  tree,  emphatically  termed  the  tree  of  life, 
the  fiiiit  of  which  was  divinely  appointed  for  the  preservation  of 
health ;  but  after  the  fall,  being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently, 
banished  for  ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  dis- 
eases, which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  it  is 
evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  sufficiently  vigorous  old  age, 
except  that  the  eyes  became  dim  and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxviL  1., 
zlviiL  10.)  Hence  it  is  recorded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
cerning Moses,  that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died)  hie  eye  was  NOT  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  (Deut  xxxiv.  7. J 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  himself 
(Ecclus.  xxxviiL  1,  2.),  and  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  invention  of 
it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Hermes,  or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first  attacked  by 
a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  firom 
those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices  or  what  medicines  had 
been  of  assistance  to  them,  when  afflicted  with  a  similar  disease.  This 
was,  perhaps,  done  also  in  other  countries.^  The  Egyptians  carried 
their  sick  into  the  teinple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of  .^Isculapius.  In  the  temples  of  both  these  deities  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various  cures  had 
been  effected.     With  tne  sad  of  these  recorded  remedies,  the  art  of 

*  **  In  Pldesdne  the  roads  and  mosqnes  are  still  frequented  by  the  lame  and  Uind  and 
maimed,  laid  iSbm  hj  their  friends,  to  ask  alms  eTen  as  in  car  Lord's  days.  We  were 
often  reminded  of  ttose  two  blind  menj  nttina  by  the  wc^  side  near  Jericho,  whom  Christ 
restored  to  sight  (Matt.  xz.  80.),  as  also  of  tbsLt  poor  cripple,  whom  they  laid  daify  ai  tht 
aaU  qf  the  tmipU  ( AcU  iil  &.),  and  wham  Peter  and  John  healed.**  Wilhraham's  Yt^ 
Icstine,  p.  45. 
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healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time  the  aspect  of  a  science.  It 
assumed  such  a  form,  first  in  Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent 
period  in  Greece;  but  it  was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former 
were  surpassed  in  excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country. 
That  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions  should  fail 
of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means  strange,  since  Pliny 
himself  mentions  some  which  are  &r  from  producing  the  efiects  he 
ascribes  to  them.  Physicians  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  L  2. ;  Exod. 
xxi.  19. ;  Job  xiiL  4.  Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations 
is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xviL  11 — 14.)  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medical  purposes,  were  inade 
till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  physicians  sometimes  under- 
took to  exercise  their  skill,  in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  na- 
ture, is  evident  firom  the  circmnstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the 
harp  to  cure  the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  heal- 
ing was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  the  priests ;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  by  a  law  of  the  state, 
to  take  cognisance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii.  1 — 14.  57. ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
8,  9.)  Beference  is  made  to  physicians  who  were  not  priests,  and 
to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  pas- 
sages; viz.  1  Sun.  xvi  16. ;  1  Kings  i.  2 — 4. ;  2  Kings  viii.  29.,  ix. 
15. ;  Isa.  i.  6. ;  Jer.  viii.  22. ;  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  The  probable  reason 
of  king  Asa's  not  seeking  help  firom  God,  but  from  the  physicians, 
as  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature  offered,  but  to 
certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  him.  About  the 
lime  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  physicians  both  made  advancements  in 
science,  and  increased  in  numbers.^  It  appears  from  the  Talmud  ^ 
that  the  Hebrew  physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by 
saying,  '^  Arise  from  your  diseased  This  salutation  had  a  miraculous 
effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (Mark  v.  41.)  According  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery, 
who  began  to  take  his  usual  food.  (Compare  Mark  v.  43.)  The 
ancients  were  accustome4  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases,  particu- 
larly of  those  whose  natural  causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated, 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Moot/yfj,  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which 
is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  himself 
(vii.  2L),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  34.' 

II.  Cfonceming  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the  Jews  few 
particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were  bound  up,  after  ap- 
plying oil  to  them  (Ezek.  xxx.  21. ;  Isa.  i.  6.),  or  pouring  in  a  lini- 

>  Mark  t.  26. ;  Lake  iv.  23.,  ▼.  31.,  viii.  43.    Josephus,  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xrii.  c  6.  J  5. 

*  Sehabbath,  p.  110.    See  also  Li^foot's  Hone  Hebraics  on  Mark  y.  41. 

*  Jabn,  ArchflDoL  Biblica,  hj  Upluun,  §§  105.  184.    Fareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  164. 166 
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ment  oompoeed  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke  x.  Z^.\  oil  being  moUifyii^ 
and  healing,  while  wine  would  be  cleauBing  and  somewhat  astringent 
Herod  was  let  down  into  a  bath  of  oiL'  Great  use  was  made  of  the 
celebrated  balm  of  Crilead.  ^Jer.  viiL  22.,  xlvi,  11.,  li.  8.)  The  com- 
parison in  Prov.  iiL  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and  frictions, 
which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdomen  and  stomach 
in  most  maladies :  the  people  in  the  villages  being  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  making  decoctions  and  potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  ad- 
ministered, generally  make  use  of  external  medicines,  to  which  in  India 
they  give  a  decided  preference.^  When  Jesus  Christ  authorised  his 
aposties  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt  x.  8.),  the  evangelist  Mark  relates  that 
they  anointed  toith  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.  (vi«  13.) 
From  the  expressions  in  Prov.  iii.  18.,  xL  30.,  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4., 
Calmet  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Jews  had  salutary  herbs  and  plants 
which  they  called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
and  dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  death. 

IIL  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  as 
cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c.  Concerning  a  few 
disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised  the  critical  acumen  of 
physicians  as  well  as  divines,  the  following  observations  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  reader:  — 

1.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  most  for- 
midable is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Leprosy',  the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smooth  laminated  scales,  of 
different  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form.  This  disease  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Israelites,  but  ancientiy  was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is 
in  Egypt  and  otiier  countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the 
cutaneous  affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctiy  belong  to  the 
leprosy.*  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  n?CO 
(b^hiuit),  or  "  bright  spot;"  viz. 

i  The  pD?  (BoH/yK),  which  imports  brightness  but  in  a  subor- 
dinate degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  contagious,  and  does 
not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
confined.  Michaelis  describes  a  case  of  bohak  from  tiie  traveller 
Niebuhr,  in  which  the  spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the 
skin,  and  did  not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair.  The  spots  in  this 
species  of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  tiie  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on 
the  neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes  only 

1  Joeephng,  Bea  Jud.  lib.  i  c.  33.  §  5. 

*  Bp.  Lowth*8  Isaiab,  yoL  ii  p.  la     Roberto's  Oriental  Dlostrations,  p.  556. 

*  Tim  dreadful  disorder  bas  its  name  from  tbe  Greek  A^wpa,  from  Acvif  a  tcaU ;  be- 
cause in  tbis  disease  tbe  body  was  often  covered  witb  tbin  white  BcaUt^  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  snow.  Hence  tbe  band  of  Moses  is  said  to  bave  been  leprous  as  tnam 
(Bxod.  iv.  6.);  and  Miriam  is  said  to  have  become  ieprousj  white  as  snow  (Numb.xii  ia)j 
and  (Jehasi,  when  struck  judicially  with  tbe  disease  of  l^aaman,  is  recorded  to  bave  gone 
out  from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a  Uper,  a$  white  ae  enow.  (2  Kings  v.  27.)  Dr.  A.  CUrke 
on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 

*  For  tbis  account  of  the  leprosy  tbe  author  is  almost  wholly  indebted  to  Dr  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine,  toL  v.  pp.  687 — 597.  2nd  edition. 
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about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  lone  as  two  years,  when 
they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This  disorder  is  neither  in- 
fectious nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occasion  any  inconvenience.' 

iL  Two  species  called  ny^y  (tsobot,)  that  is,  venom  or  malignity, 
viz.  the  bright  white  behrat  (Lev.  xiiL  38, 39.),  and  the  dark  or 
dusky  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiiL  3.)  Both  these  are 
contagious ;  in  other  words,  render  the  person  affected  with  it  un- 
clean, and  exclude  him  from  society. 

(1.^  In  the  behrat  cecha  (the  Leprosis  Lepriasis  nigricans  of  Dr. 
Good  s  nosolo^cal  system)  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair,  which  in 
Egypt  and  Pidestine  is  blacky  is  not  changed,  as  Moses  repeateilly 
states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of  the  dusky  spot,  while  the 
patches,  instead  of  keeping  stationary  to  their  first  size,  are  per- 
petually enlarging  their  boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this 
form  of  the  disease  was  pronoimced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his  family  and 
friends :  whence  Uiere  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  proved  contagious. 
Though  a  much  severer  malady  than  the  common  leprosv,  it  is  far 
less  so  than  the  species  described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief 
notice. 

(2^  The  behrat  lebena,  {Leprosis  Lepriasis  Candida^  or  leuce  of 
Dr.  (rood's  Nosology,)  or  bright  white  leprosy^  is  by  far  the  most  - 
serious  and  obstinate  of  all  the  forms  which  the  disease  assumes. 
The  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt  upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it, 
are  "  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the 
elevation  depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour, 
the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  jrhiteness,  and  the  patches  them- 
selves perpetually  widening  their  outline."  Several  of  these  cha-» 
racters  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions  or  blemishes  of  tl  e 
skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were  to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  whole  of  them  concurred,  that  the  Jewish  priest, 
in  his  capacity  of  physician,  was  to  pronoimce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or 
malignant  leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews,  during 
and  subsequent  to  their  resiaence  in  Egypt,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  even  known  amongst  them 
antecedently  :  whence  there  is  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fident assertions  of  Manetho  to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the 
infection  from  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  commimicating  it  to  them. 
Their  subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very  liable  to 
this  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and  misaffections  of  the 
skin :  in  the  productions  of  which  there  are  no  causes  more  active  or 
powerful  than  a  depressed  state  of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under 

1  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  MoAes,  toL  iii.  pp*  SSS,  '234.  **Tfiat  all 
this,**  he  adds,  **  with  equal  force  and  truth,  should  still  be  found  exactly  to  hold,  at  the 
dibtance  of  8500  years  from  the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  to  his 
taws,  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority.**    (p.  234.) 
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a  burning  sun,  the  body  constantly  covered  with  the  excorialiiig  diMt 
of  brick-fields  and  an  impoyerished  diet ;  to  all  gf  which  the  laraelitei 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  oonsequ^ice  of 
these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites  had  quittcKl  Cgypt, 
a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious  form  of  leprosy^  so  that  it 
often  occurred  as  a  conseauence  of  yarious  other  cutaneous  afiectiona 
Eight  difierent  blemishes  m  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  termi* 
nate  in  this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  trayellers  who  haye  witnessed  the 
disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms,  are  truly  deplorable.'  The 
Mosdc  statutes  respecting  leprosy  are  recorded  m  Lev.  ziiL  and  xiy.; 
Numb.  y.  1 — 4. ;  and  Deut  xxiy.  8,  9.  They  are  in  substance  as 
follows :  — 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affectioiiB 
aboye  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected  hj  a 
priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  also  as  being  skilled 
in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  disease,  which  are  circumstantially 
pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord  with  those  which  have  been 
noticed  by  modem  physicians.  **  If,  on  the  first  inspection^  there 
remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy, 
the  suspected  person  was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  ascertained,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as  it  was; 
and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During  this  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  means  were  used  to  remoye  the  spot.  If  in  the  mean  time 
it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was,  without  becoming  paler,  it  excited 
a  strong  suspicion  of  real  leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  de- 
clared unclean.  If  it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became 
again  manifest,  a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(2.)  "  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers  were  obl^ed  to 
reside  without  the  camp  (Numb.  y.  1 — 4.);  and  so  strictly  was  this 
law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses  herself,  becoming  leprous,  was 
expelled  from  it  (Numb.  xii.  14  —16.)  When  the  Israelites  came 
into  their  own  land,  and  liyed  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far 
operated,  that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place ;  and 
from  this  seclusion  not  eyen  kings,  when  they  became  leprous,  were 
exempted.  (2  Kings  xy.  5.)'    As,  howeyer,  a  leper  cannot  always 

*  Mr.  Barker,  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreig^n  Bible  Society,  when  at  Damasciu 
in  the  year  1825,  describing  the  hospital  of  Christian  lepers,  sajs,  **  How  afflicting  was 
their  situation  and  appearance  I  Some  were  without  noses  and  fingers,  being  eaten  up  bj 
the  disease,  and  others  were  difierentlj  disfigured.*'  (Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  app.  p.  111.)  The  Ber.  J.  D.  Faxton  saw  at  the  gate  of  Nabloos  or  N^Mloee 
(the  ancient  ShechemX  eight  or  ten  lepers,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  walls  of 
the  city,  with  spots  that  looked  like  raw  flesh,  and  had  a  most  disgusting  appearance; 
Thej  seemed  to  be  shut  out  fh)m  the  dty,  and  were  most  importunate  beggars.  (Letters 
from  Palestine,  p.  173.)  A  similar  account  is  giren  in  the  Narrative  of  Uie  Scottish 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  214.;  and  by  Mr.  Stephens.    Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  569. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  Mr.  Wilbraham  met  with  a  ^up  of  ten  lepers,  who  did 
not  dare  to  approach  for  fear  of  infecting  the  traveller  and  his  party,  but  cried  for  alms 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  held  up  their  hands,  which  exhibited  the  ravages  of  the  <" 
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be  within  doors,  and  may,  consequently,  sometimea  meet  clean  per- 
sons, he  was  obliged,  in  tbe^r^^  place,  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and  his  chin 
covered ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  any  one  came  too  near  him,  to 
cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean.  (Numb,  xiii.  45,  46.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a  person, 
could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as  such  a  rencontre 
and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leyitically  unclean,  in  order  to 
prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in  consequence  of  close  communica* 
tion,  *^it  was  an  established  rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as 
likewise  unclean  in  a  Levitical  or  civil  sense;  and,  consequently, 
whoever  touched  him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or 
physically  so,  —  that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch,  —  but  still 
unclean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  "  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  found 
clean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be  pronounced  free 
from  the  disorder ;  and  such  persons  were  then  clear  of  all  reproach, 
until  they  again  fell  under  accusation  from  manifest  symptoms  of  in* 
fection.  The  man  who,  on  the  first  inspection,  was  found  clean,  or 
in  whom  the  supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  con- 
finement, was  declared  clean :  only,  in  the  latter  case,  be  was  obliged 
to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had  actually  had  the  dis- 
order and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required  him  to  make  certain  ofier- 
ings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  pronoxmced  dean." ' 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
be  h^ed ;  and,  therefore,  was  strictly  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  may  furly  be  inferred  from 
Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  tiie  person  was  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests  that  he  might  be  declared  clean,  and  offer  the 
sacrifice  enjoined  in  tnat  case;  and,  when  purified,  that  he  might  be 
again  admitted  into  civil  society.  (Matt  viii.  4. ;  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 32.) 

(7.)  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israelites,  God 
commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and  prohibited  them 
from  eating  swine's  fiesh  and  other  articles  of  animal  food  that  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations,  which  a  person  who  had  been  healed  of  a 
leprosv  was  to  undergo,  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xiv.  —  See  an  abstract  of 
them  in  p.  362.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  was  afflicted  (iL  7.) 
has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  who  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  contagious  leprosy,  the  small  pox,  and  the  Ej.e- 
PHAKTiASis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians.  The  last  opiniop  is  adonted 
by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by  Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best 

the  loBs  of  most  of  their  fingers.  (Wilbraluun's  J^al^sttne,  p  46.)  At  Damiiscfii  now,  i^ 
ancientlj  among  the  Jews,  lepers  are  not  suffered  to  enter  into  the  gate  of  the  cit^,  except 
nnder  certain  restrictions ;  bat  thej  are  confined  to  a  village  outside  the  walls,  inhabited 
solely  bj  snfierers  like  themselyes.  (Elliott's  Trayels  in  Austria,  Hnssia,  and  Torkej, 
Tol  ii.  p.  295.) 
I  liichaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  iii  pp.  278 — 287. 
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supported.  This  dreadftd  malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  writer 
Paulus  ^gineta  has  accurately  characterised  as  an  universal  ulcer, 
was  named  elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  ddn 
of  the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark-coloured, 
and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome  alike  to  the  individuid 
and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains  a  certain  height,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  done  in  this  instance,  it  is  incurable,  and,  consequently, 
affords  the  unhappy  patient  no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued 
misery.* 

3.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  v.  6. 
12.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery ;  but  it  was 
most  probably  the  haemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles,  in  a  very  aggra- 
vated degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it  as  the  effect  of  thebite 
of  venomous  solpugas.^ 

4.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to  have  been  a 
true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  atrabilarious  kind,  as  the  ancient 
physicians  termed  it ;  the  fits  of  which  returned  on  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch at  uncertiun  periods,  as  is  frequentiy  the  case  in  this  sort  of 
malady.  The  remedy  applied,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  phy- 
sicians, was  an  extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  tiie  harp.  The 
character  of  the  modem  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather  than 
science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well  adapted  the  un- 
studied and  artless  stndns  of  David  were  to  soothe  the  perturbed 
mind  of  Saul ;  which  stndns  were  bold  and  free  from  his  courage, 
and  sedate  through  his  piety.' 

5.  The  Disease  of  Jehoram  King  of  Israel.  —  This  so- 
vereign, who  was  clothed  with  tiie  double  infamy  of  being  at  once  an 
idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was  diseased  internally  for 
two  vears,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his 
bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2 
Chron.  xxL  12 — 15.  18,  19.")  This  disease,  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond 
all  doubt  was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard  of.  'flie 
intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  operation  of  this  disease. 
Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from  them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excre- 
ment likewise  is  thrown  off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh 
itself;  so  that  apparently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the  state- 
ment of  kii^  Jehoram's  disease.^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hezekiah  was  afflicted  (2 
Kings  XX.  7. ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.^  has  been  variously  supposed  to  be  a 
pleurisv,  the  plague,  the  elepnantiasis,  and  the  quinsey.  But  Dr. 
Mead  is  of  opinion  that  the  malady  was  a  fever  which  terminated  in 
an  abscess ;  and  for  promoting  its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was 
admirably  adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  tiie  Jewish  physicians  at  that  time,  but 

-  Mead*8  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  1 — 1 1.    (London,  1 755.)    Good's  translation  of  Job,  p.  SS. 

*  ArchsBoL  BibL  §  185.  '  Mends  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  30—33. 

*  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  85     Jahn's  ArchKol.  Bibl.  §  187. 
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also  tliat  though  God  can  cure  hy  a  miracle^  yet  he  also  gives  sagacity 
to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural  remedies.' 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Malady  (Dan. 
iv.  25,  26.  31 — 53.\  learned  men  are  greatly  divided,  but  the  most 
probable  account  ot  it  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Mead ;  who  remarks  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as  related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree 
with  hypochondriacal  madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence ran  wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  himself  trans- 
formed into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  ^ass  in  die  manner  of  cattle.  For  eveir 
sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagination;  under  which 
this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven  years.  And  through  neglect 
of  taking  proper  care  of  himself,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  exces- 
sive length ;  by  which  the  latter  growing  thicker  and  crooked  re- 
sembled the  claws  of  birds.  Now,  the  ancients  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  XuxavOpwirot  (wolf-men)  or  fcwavOpdmoi 
(doff'men) ;  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night  imitating  wolves 
or  dogs ;  particularly  intent  upon  opening  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead, 
and  had  their  legs  much  ulcerated,  eimer  by  frequent  &lls  or  the 
bites  of  dogs.'  In  like  manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related 
to  have  been  mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says,  — 

Iw^jlenmt/aUiM  nmgitibus  agrot.* 

V^ilh  mimick'd  mooings  filled  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with  such  a 
species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows,  they  ran  into  the 
fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the  plough.  But  these,  according 
to  Ovid,  the  physician  Melampus,  — 

per  carmen  et  herba* 

Eripuit/vriis*  ^ 

SnatchM  from  the  foriea  bj  his  channs  and  herbe. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  modems :  for  Schenckius 
records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  husbandman  of  Padua,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  a  wolf^  attached^  and  even  killed  several  persons 
in  the  fields ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  de» 
claring  himself  a  real  wolf,  and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair.^  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion, 
that  his  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king,  so  that  he  might  have 
prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  befell  him  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  we  know 
that  those  things  which  God  executes,  either  through  clemency  or 
vengeance,  are  frequently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural 
causes.  Thus,  having  tlureatened  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life,  and  made 

'  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 

'  See  Aetios,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  vi.,  and  Paul  .£gineta,  lib.  iil  c.  16. 

*  Eclog.  Ti  48.  *  Metamorph.  xt.  386. 

*  ObsMTYationes  Mcdicie  Bar.  de  Lycanthrop.  Obe.  1. 
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use  of  figs  Isad  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for  his  disease.  He 
ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his  pride,  to  be  devoured  by 
worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but  that  the  plague,  which  is  generallj 
attributed  to  the  divine  wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to 
corrupted  air," 

8.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very  wide  nn- 
port,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated,  comprehended  not 
fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz.  (1.)  Apoplexy,   a  paralytic 
shock,  which  affected  the  whole   body ;  —  (2.)   Hemiplegy^  which 
affects  and  paralyses  only  one  side  of  the  body ;  the  case  mentioned 
in  Matt.  ix.  2.  appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort;  —  (3.)   JPorapUayi 
which  paralyses  all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck; — (4.) 
Catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance.     This  is  a  very 
dangerous  disease ;  and  the  effects  upon  the  parts  seized  are  voy 
violent  and  deadly.     Thus,  when  a  person  is  struck  with  it,  if  hu 
hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back ;  if  the 
hand  be  not  extended,  when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it 
It  seems  to  be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance: 
whence  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings  xiiL  4-— 
6.) ;  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgments  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  denounce  against  the  tcfof  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  floek^ 
threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  up.  fZech.  xi.  17.)     Other  in- 
stances of  this  malady  occur  in  Matt  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  5.  -^ 
(5.)  The  Cramp.     This,  in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady, 
and  by  no  means  unfrequent     It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the 
night ;  the  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  inmoveable,  some^ 
times  turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.     The  person  afflicted  resembles  a  mao 
undergoing  the  torture^  and  experiences  nearly  the  same  sufferings. 
Death  foDows  this  disease  in  a  few  days.     Alcimus  was  struck  with 
it  (1  Mace.  ix.  55—58.),  as  also  was  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt 
viii.  60 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt  ix.  20.,  Mark  y.  25.,  and  Luke 
viiL  43.,  is  denominated  an  Issue  op  Blood,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to  be  a  disorder  whicli 
is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  26.)*  How  does  this  circumstance 
magnify  the  benevolent  miracle,  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman 
who  had  laboured  under  it  for  twelve  years  I 

10.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiiL  6 — 12.)  is 
in  the  Greek  denominated  a^Xvp,  and  with  great  propriety,  being 
rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of  sight  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard  substance,  which  spread 
itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and  interrupted  the  power  of  vision. 
Hence  the  disease  is  likewise  called  cticotop,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily 
cured,  and  sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resorting  to  any 
medical  prescription.     Therefore  St  Paul  added  in  his  denunciation, 

*  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  58 — 61.  *  Jalm's  ArchvologU  Biblica»  §  190. 
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that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  season.  But  the  blind- 
ness of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous  restoration  to  sight  ve  have  so 
interesting  an  account  in  John  ix.,  was  total,  and  being  inveterato 
fix>m  his  birth,  was  incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skilL 

11.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated  instances 
of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The  reality  of  such 
possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  authors,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  by  others  to  account  for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of 
natural  disease,  or  the  influence  of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous 
habit.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  persons,  who  in  the  New  Testament 
are  said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  ^more  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  disease ;  for 
they  are  evidently  (Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.)  distingmshed  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions  to  these 
evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed  by  them,  —  his 
commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions,  and  receiving  answers 
from  them,  or  not  suffering  them  to  speak,  —  and  several  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  terrible  preternatural  effects  which  they  had 
upon  the  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them,  — 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to  enter  the 
nerd  of  swine  (Matt,  viii.  31,  32.),  and  precipitating  them  into  the 
sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  any 
distemper  whatever.  Further,  "  the  inworking  spirits  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  when  there  were  no  outward 
circumstances  to  give  the  hint  to  the  sagacity  of  a  maniac  (Matt, 
viii.  29. ;  Mark  i.  34.,  iiL  11,  12.)  If  these  had  been  the  declarations 
of  mere  insane  persons,  what  a  fatal  objection"  [it  would  have  been] 
"  to  the  argument  which  is  tacitly  drawn  from  the  testimonies  by  the 
evangelists !  And  Jesus  imparted  the  power  of  casting  out  demons 
as  a  miraculous  gift  to  his  disciples  in  terms  explicitly  reco^ising  the 
fact  of  real  possessions  TMatt.  z.  1. ;  Mark  xvi.  17>  18.),  and  the 
exercise  of  this  rifk  as  a  victory  over  Satan.  (Luke  x.  17 — 20.^''*  Nor 
is  it  any  reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  nrequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer  upon 
earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a  special  providence 
that  they  should  have  been  permitted  to  have  then  been  more  com- 
mon ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
might  the  more  remarkably  and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that 
the  machinations  and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  de- 
feated, at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  might  be  a  sen^ 
sible  confritation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  denied  the  existence 
of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  which  prevwled  among  the 
principal  men  both  for  rank  and  learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of 
the  demoniacs  expelled  by  the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession , 
^nd  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian lera,  the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  lif  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 

'  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Fiwt  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  336. 
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origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  demoniacs  were 
not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients^  but  person  really  and  truly 
Taxed  and  convulsed  by  unclean  demons.^ 


SECT.  n. 

TBSATimrT  OF  THS  DBAD.  —  FUMSSAL  EITKS. 

So  strong  was  the  love  of  life  among  the  Hebrews,  that  instances  of 
suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of  that  people. 
Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  tnutor  Judas  are  the  only  persons  recorded 
to  have  l^d  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  in  a  fit  of  desperation. 
(1  Sam.  xxxL  4, 5. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23. ;  Matt  xxviL  3 — 5.)  In  the  last 
period  of  the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among  the  Jews^; 
but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy,  seems  to  have 
rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  of  life.  (Job  viL  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient  nations, 
especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  represent  death  by  various 
terms  which  were  calculated  to  mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired 
by  that  last  enemy  of  mankind.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a 
journey  or  departure.  (Josh.  xxiiL  14. ;  1  Eangs  ii.  2. ;  Eccle^  v. 
15.,  vL  6. ;  Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep^ 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlviL  30. ;  Job  iiL 
13.  17 — 19. ;  Isa.  xiv.  8.,  IviL  2. ;  Matt.  ix.  29.,  xxvii.  52. ;  John  xi. 
11. ;  Acts  vii.  60. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13. ;  2  Pet  iiL  4. ; 
Rev.  xiv.  13.) ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  expression  to  say,  that  the 
party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his 
people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.,  xxv.  8.  17.,  xxxv.  29.,  xlix.  29.  33. ;  Numb. 
XX.  24.,  xxvii.  13.,  xxxi.  2.;  Deut  xxxii.  50.;  Judg.  iL  10. ;  2 
Kings  xxiL  20.)» 

if.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal  pollution 
to  every  thing  tiiat  touched  it,  —  even  to  tiie  very  house  and  fiimi- 
ture,  —  which  continued  seven  days.  (Numb.  xix.  14,  15,  16.)  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  daily  minis- 
trations in  holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but 
tiiose  of  their  nearest  relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1 — 4.,  10 — 12.);  nay,  the 
very  dead  bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if 
digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  who  touched  them.  This 
circumstance  wIU  account  for  Joslah's  causing  the  bones  of  the  false 
priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xxxlv.  5.),  in 
order  that  these  altars,  being  thus  poUuted,  might  be  held  in  the 
greater  detestation.* 

.  I  For  a  smnmaTy  of  the  evidence  that  the  demoniacs,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  persons  redUy  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  see  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  voL  It.  pp.  256^ 
804.,  and  Ih*.  Townsend*s  Harmony  of  the  New  Test,  voL  i.  pp.  157 — 160. 

*  Josephns,  De  Bell  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  §§  4—7. 

*  Fareau,  Antiquitas  Hebr.  pp.  468,  469. 

*  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Michaelis  has  ezammed  at  length  the 
reason  and  policj  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this  subject  Commentaries,  vol  iiL  pp.  322 
--38a 
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III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  following  ce^ 
remonies  were  performed  by  the  Jews :  — 

1.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  who 
gave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse.  Thus,  it  was  promised  to 
Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put 
his  hands  upon  his  eyes  (Gen.  zlvi.  4.)  ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that, 
when  Jacob  expired,  Joseph /«//  upon  his  face  and  kissed  him.  (Gen. 
1.  1.)  From  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  gave  the  dying  a  farewell  kiss,  and  received  their  last 
sigh,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which  (except 
when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laid  out  in  an  upper  room  or 
chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is  said,  that  they  washed  her 
hodyy  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  chamber.  (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  rite  was 
common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ^  in  whose  writings  it  is 
frequently  mentioned.  In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the 
dead  body  several  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed:  this  process 
the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  various  methods 
of  embalming  their  dead  with  spices  and  nitre  are  minutely  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.^  The  patriarch  Jacob. was 
embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process :  his  remuns  lay  in  nitre 
thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture ;  and  during  tne  remaining  forty  days,  they  were  anointed 

.  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which  unction,  it  appears 
from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  embalming.  The  former  circum- 
stance explains  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob 
threescore  and  ten  days  ;  the  latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty 
days,  which  were  fulfilled  for  Israel.' 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of  rank  or 
fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  Jews  **  embalmed  it,  by  laying 
all  aroimd  it  a  large  quantitv  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs  ^,  in 
order  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent 
virtues  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and 
decay.  Thus  we  read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds*  weight,  to  perform  the  customary 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually  repeated 
for  several  days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices  thus  applied 
might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and 
the  Aiture  conservation  of  tiie  body.*     They  then  swathed  the  corpse 

>  Sophodu  Electra,  Terse  1143.    yir|pl  .£neid,  lib.  tL  21S,  319. 
'  Herudotus,  lib.  ii  oc  S6 — 88.  torn.  ii.  pp.  131,  132.  Oxon.  1809.     Diodonu  Sicnlos, 
lib.  I  cc.  91>- 93.  edit  Bipont. 

'  Paxton'8  ninstrations,  toL  iii.  p.  349.  3d  edit 

*  Matt  xxtL  18.  For  in  that  Mhe  hath  poured  tkU  ointment  on  wty  body,  $he  did  itforn^ 
Juneralt^phs  rh  ipra^tdau  fit,  to  embalm  me.  The  word  docs  not  properly  signify  tobnry. 

The  note  of  Besa  is  accurate.  Ad  Amerandam  me,  vphs  rh  irra^idaat  /i§,  Valg.  et  Eras- 
mus, ad  me  fepeliendnm,  mal^  Nam  aliud  est  ^^ctirrt ur  qoam  irTa^td(taf :  ut  Latinis 
sepelire  est  sepolchro  condere:  fonerare  yero  poUincire,  cadaver  sepnlchro  mandandom 
prins  corare.  fieia  ad  Matt  xxvi.  13.  *Erra^id(rai  est  corpus  ad  funus  oomponerc,  et  or^ 
namentis  sepulchralibus  omaro.    Wetstcin,  in  loc 

*  Habebat  consnetodo,  ut  carissima  capita,  ct  quse  plunmi  fierent  cadaTera,  non  i 
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in  linen  rollers  or  banda^,  doselj  enfolding  and  wrap[)ing  it  in  tiat 
bed  of  aromatic  drugs  with  which  the^  had  surrounded  it  Thus  we 
find  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of  Jesus 
and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices^  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we  behold  also  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  (many  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu8eiun)i 
round  which,  Thevenot  inform  us,  the  Elgyptians  have  sometimes 
used  above  a  thousand  ells  of  filleting,  beside  what  was  wn^ped 
about  the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Loid  had  cried  with  a  loud  Yoice, 
*  Lazarus^  come  forth  /'  it  is  said,  the  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  yrave  clothes.  (John  xL  44.)'  We  learn  from  Scripture,  also, 
that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which 
was  a  separate  thing,  and  did  not  communicate  with  the  other  band- 
ages in  which  the  body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of 
Lazarus  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xL  44.) ;  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulcnre,  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded  round  his 
head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed  together  in  % 
place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  rollers  in  whidi  his 
body  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  up,  exactly  in  the  state  it  was 
when  first  wrapped  round  his  head."  (John  xx.  7.)* 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction,  the  Jews 
commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  composed  of  large 
quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which  they  made  a  fire,  as  a 
triumphant  farewell  to  the  deceased.  In  these  they  were  wont  to 
bum  their  bowels,  their  clothes,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  deceased.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  yreat 
burning  for  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his 
corpse  in  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zedekiah. 
f  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason  why,  at  the 
aeath  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the 
burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.),  because  his  bowels  being 
ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell  out,  and  to  prevent  the  stendi, 
were  immediately  interred  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they 
could  not  well  be  burnt  in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ; 
though  as  he  was  a  wicked  king,  tnis  ceremony  might  possibly  hare 
been  omitted  on  that  account  sdso. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well  known^  was 

tantnm  nngerentar,  sed  snpiot,  pluribusqae  continuis  diebos,  donee  exsiccato^  et  al)eorpto 
vi  aromatum  omni  reliqao  niunoro,  immo  tabefact&  came  aridi,  et  quasi  «nei  redditft,  din 
Benrari  pcwsint  integ^ra  et  immunia  a  putreiactioiie.     Lacas  Brngensu,  in  Marc  xvi 

'  At9*fUyos — irc^ouf.  Pharorinus  explains  Ktipla  hj  calling  them  ^^<ra^<oi  8«t7i«, 
sepulchral  bandages.    Kttpta  muudvu  rii  9%^^^  "^  hrrd/pio,    EtjinoL 

*  He  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  clothes,  fUifo,  alone,  or 
without  the  body,  and  xtiftMya  lying,  that  is,  undisturbed,  and  at  full  length,  as  when  th« 
bod  J  was  in  thenL.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  also,  which  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  bs 
found  separate,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  open  coffin ;  but  irrnvKtyfUyw^  folded  op 
in  wreaths,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's  Life 
of  Christ,  p.  524.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place  bj  itself,  as  if  the  body  had  miraculonriy 
slipt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  real  fact.  Lhr.  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  149.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction,  vol  ii.  pp^  135 — 1S7. 
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a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  is  in  India 
to  this  day ',  upon  which  occasion  they  threw  franJdncense^  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire :  and  this  in  such 
abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  profaneness,  to 
bestow  such  heaps  of  fnmkincense  upon  a  dead  body,  when  tiiey 
offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And  though  the  Jews  might 
possibly  learn  from  tiiem  the  custom  of  burning  the  bowels,  armour, 
and  other  things  belonging  to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous 
spices,  yet  they  yery  rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt 
the  dead  bodies  themselves.  We  are  told,  mdeed,  that  the  people  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 
where  the  Philistines  had  hung  them  up),  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and 
burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.);  but  by  this  time  their  bodies 
must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  em- 
balmed; or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that  if  they  should 
embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people  of  Bethshan  might  at 
some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix  them  a  second  time  against 
their  walls ;  and,  therefore,  the  people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more 
advisable  to  recede  from  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater 
security  to  imitate  the  heathen  in  this  particular.  Amos  also  spenks 
of  the  burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.);  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  tiiat  this  was  in  the  time  of  a  great 
pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury  the  dead,  but  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform  the  fxineral  rites  by  inter- 
ment, in  which  case  the  burning  was  certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and  to  this 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job  xxvii.  19.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon  the  death  of  any 
person,  a  bird,  by  them  calTed  Manahy  issued  from  the  brain,  which 
haunted  tiie  sepulchre  of  the  deceased,  uttering  a  lamentable  screanu 
This  notion,  also,  professor  Carlyle  tiiinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxi.  32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says :  — 

He  shall  be  bronght  to  the  grare. 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  np  heap.' 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  To  be 
deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dishonours  that 
could  be  done  to  any  man :  and,  therefore,  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  calamities  that  should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.) 
In  all  nations  tiiere  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Ga^a  allowed 
Samson^s  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  bodv  (Judg.  xvL  31.); 
thou^  one  would  have  thought  that  this  last  slaughter  which  he 
made  among  them  might  have  provoked  them  to  some  acts  of  outrage 
even  upon  his  dead  body.  But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did, 
none  of  tiie  Israelites  joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might 
possibly  be  apprehensive  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  the  Godol 


>  Boberts's  Oriental  lUastrations,  pp.  242,  243. 

*  Carljrle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2d  edit. 
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Israel,  who  had  ffiven  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his  life« 
tiine,  would  not  mil  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that  case,  and» 
therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get  rid  of  his  body  (as 
afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and  glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one 
would  remove  such  a  formidable  object  out  of  their  sight.  Jeremiah 
prophesied  of  Jehoiakim  that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass  (Jer.  xxiL  19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all, 
but  be  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  tur 
and  putrefeu^tion  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more  pliunly 
expressed  afterwards,  by  telling  us  that  hi$  body  should  be  east  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  JrosL  (Jer.  xxxvi  30.) 
The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy,  the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when 
enumerating  the  calamities  which  had  be&Uen  his  unhappy  conittry- 
men,  particularlv  specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  en- 
hancing their  afflictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.  (Fsal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Rites  op  Sepulture  were  various  at  different  times, 
and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  deceased. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few  days  after 
death.  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.,  xxv.  9.,  xxxv.  29.)  In  Egypt,  a  longer  time 
elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed  for  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
on  account  of  the  time  which  was  requisite  for  the  Egyptian  jNrocess 
of  embalming,  in  order  that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time.  (Gen.  xlix.  29.,  L  3.  24—26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the 
Israelites,  when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  Mosidc  laws,  respecting  tiie  unclean- 
ness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  would  compel  them  to  a  more 
speedy  interment  At  length,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  became  customary  for  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the 
same  day,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extin- 
guished. Jahn  affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his 
assertion)  that  the  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Perdans ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  custom  arose  fix>m  a  superstitious  interpreta- 
tion of  Dent  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined  that  the  body  of  one 
who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be  taken  down  before  night. 
The  burial  of  Tabitha  was  delayed,  on  account  of  the  disciples  send- 
ing for  the  Apostie  Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lyin^  on  an 
open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practice  in  the  East  to  wis  day, 
not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the  city :  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
bearers  at  that  time  moved  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time  among  the  modern  Jews.'     The  rich,  and  persons  of 

*  Not  to  detail  the  obsenrations  of  the  eariier  traTeUen,  it  may  8a£Bce  to  addace  three 
instances  from  recent  and  intelligent  English  trayellers. — At  Cairo,  says  Mr.  Came,  **we 
met  an  Arab  funeral:  about  twentj  men,  friends  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of 
palm-trees,  singing  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a 
woman  neatly  dremed  in  white,  and  borne  on  an  open  bier,  with  a  small  awning  of  red  silk 
over  it."  (Letters  from  the  Enst,  p.  109.)  At  Bajp^htchisarai  in  the  Crimea,  Dr.  Hendcraoo 
saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  cemetery  of  the  Christianf :  it  **  was  simply  wrapped 
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ranTc,  were  carried  forth  on  more  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that 
the  body  of  Herod  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroidered'; 
and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner  was  carried  was 
more  costly  than  those  u^ed  for  ordinary  persons.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superintendence 
and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the  nearest  relations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.     Thus,  Abraham  interred  Sarah  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19^,);  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XXV.  9.);  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.29.); 
Moses  buried  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Numb.  xx.  29^ ;  the  old  pro- 
phet laid  the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.) ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new  tomb 
(^Matt.  xxvii.  59,  60.);  and  the  lisciples  of  John  the  Baptist  per- 
lormed  the  last  office  for  their  n'^ster.     The  sons  and  numerous  rela- 
tions of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  procession.*  Sometimes,  however, 
servants  took  the  charge  of  interring  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of 
Josiah  king  of  Juilah.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)     Devout  men  carried 
Stephen  to  his  burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)     The  funeral  obsequies  were 
also  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women, 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of  whom 
were  hired  for  the  occasion.   David  and  a  large  body  of  the  Israelites 
mourned  before  Abner,  (2  Sam.  iii.  31,  32.)     Solomon  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  mourners  going  about  the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.) ; 
who,  most  probably,  were  persons  hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obse- 
quies, to  wail  and  lament  for  the  departed.*     From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it 
appears,  that  women  were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage,  says  that  the  practice  was 
continued  in  Judaea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century.*  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instruments  by  these 
hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised;  and  Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to 
such  mourning  as  a  well  known  custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  fxineral  dirges 
sung  by  these  hired  mourners  were  accompanied  by  musical  instru* 
ments.  **  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the  flute  was  employed 
to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations  and  dirges.  Thus  we  read, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners, 
with  players  on  the  flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended 
upon  this  sorrowful  occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's 
house,  he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  greatly.  (Matt.  ix. 
23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public  and  private 
grief  was  not  in  that  age  pecmiar  to  the  Jews.     We  find  the  flute 

ronnd  with  a  white  doth,  laid  upon  a  bier  or  hoards  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  grave. 
This  mode  of  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  obtains  equally  among  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  in  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  European  families,  who  na* 
turally  conform  to  the  rite  of  their  ancestors.**  (Bibilical  Researches,  p.  304.)  Mr.  Hartley 
observed  a  similar  mode  of  interment  in  Greece.  '*  The  cori)se  is  always  exhibited  to  full 
-view:  it  is  placed  upon  a  bier  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  in  tho 
best  and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."    (Researches  in  Greece,  p.  118.) 

>  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  8.  §  3.     Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §  9. 

■  Holden*s  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  171. 

•  Dr  Blayney's  translation  of  Jeremiah,  p.  270.  8vo.  edit 
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also  employed  at  the  ftineral  solemnities  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romaui 
in  their  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  as  appears  from  numerous  testi- 
monies of  classic  authors."^  The  same  custom  still  obtains  among 
the  Moors  in  Afiica,  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  the  Hindoos  ',  the  Egyp- 
tians %  and  the  modem  Greeks.     "  At  all  their  principal  entertain- 
mentSy''  says  Dr.  Shaw,  *^  and  to  show  mirtii  and  gladness  upon  other 
occasions,  the  women  welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling 
out  for  several  times  together.  Loo  I  Loo  I  Loo  I^     At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the  same  noise, 
only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and  end  each  period  with 
some  ventriloquous  sighs.    The  aKoiXafyvTa9  troXKa^  or  wailing  greatiy 
(as  our  version  expresses  it,  Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  was,  probably,  performed  in  this  manner.     For  there  are 
several  women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prcBficcBy  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  $kUfulin  lamentatiatk 
(Amos  V.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  expressions : 
and,  indeed,  they  perform  their  parts  with  such  proper  sounds,  ges- 
tures, and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly 
into  some  extraordinary  pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.     The 
British  factory  has  often  been   very  sensibly  touched  with  these 
lamentations,  whenever  they  were  made  in  the  ne^hbouring  houses,"* 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine,  arrived  ai 
the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  governor.     **  On  ccHning 
within  si^ht  of  the  gate,"  he  relates,  **  we  perceived  a  numerous  com- 
pany  of  females,  who  were  singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative  far  firom 
melancholy,  and  beating  time  wim  their  hands.     On  our  reaching 
the  gate,  it  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and 
shrieks ;  which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  hospitality,  struck  a  very  dismal  impression 
upon  my  mind.     They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gate  was  their  station ;  to  which,  having  received 
nothing  from  us,  they  returned.     We  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  that  these  were  only  a  small  detachment  of  a  very  numerous 
body  of  cunning  woTneny  who  were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their 
cries, — taking  up  a  waUing  with  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the 
eyes  of  all  the  inhabitants  run  down  with  tears,  and  their  eyelids  gush 
out  with  waters.  {iSex.  ix.  17,  18.)     For  this  good  service  they  would, 
the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and  principal  persons, 
to  receive  some  trifling  fee."*     The  Rev.  John  Hartiey,  diuing  his 

*  E[arwood*8  Introdacdon,  yoi  it  pp.  133. 134.,  where  yarioos  passages  of  classic  anthoct 
are  cited. 

*  Roberu's  Oriental  lUustratioiis,  pp.  243 — 249. 

*  Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  toI.  ii.  pp.  286, 287. 

*  Dr.  Shaw  conoeiyes  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hallelujah.  He  remarks^  AAoXiv, 
a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  before  they  gaye  the  onset,  or  when 
they  had  obtained  the  yictory.  The  Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  Allah  !  Allah  !  Allah  I 
ujwn  the  like  occasion.    Trayels,  yoL  i.  p.  435.  note*.  (8vo.  edit.) 

»  Ibid.  pp.  435,  436. 

*  Jowett  s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p  194.  The  moumine  of  the  Montenegriiis 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any  one, 
nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from  the  whole  &mily;  the  women,  in  par- 
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travels  m  Greece,  relates  that,  one  morning,  while  taking  a  solitary 
walk  in  ^gina,  the  most  plaintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he 
had  ever  heard.  He  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of  a 
young  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  over  which  a  woman, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings,  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  supposed  other  than  sincere.* 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  persons  who  assisted 
at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the  very  ancient  custom  of  the 
East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only 
Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  ^or 
superintendents  of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  Egyptians,  wno 
attended  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 10.)  At  the  burial  of 
Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him 
to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  to 
mourn  before  Abner ,  or  make  lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general ; 
and  the  king  himself  followed  the  bier.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.)  All  Judah 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  at  his  death. 
(2  Chron.  xxxii  33.)  Much  people  of  the  city  were  toith  the  widow  of 
Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the  grave.  ^Luke  vii.  12.) 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Herod  was  attended  to  Herodium  (a  journey 
of  twenty-five  days),  where  he  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  in- 
terred, first,  by  lus  sons  and  his  numerous  relations ;  next,  by  his 
guards,  and  after  them  by  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  marched  out  to  war ;  and  that  these  were  followed  by  five  hun- 
dred of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.* 

ticnlar,  beat  theniBelves  in  a  frightful  manner,  plack  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and 
bosoms.  The  deceased  person  is  hud  out  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he 
expires,  with  the  ficice  uncoTered;  and  is  perfumed  'vvith  essences,  and  strewed  with  flowers 
and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  The  lamentations  are  renewed 
everj  moment,  particnlarlj  on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest. 
Just  before  the  defunct  is  carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and 
give  him  commissions  for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church:  while  on  the  road  thither,  women, 
hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid  their  tears.  *  Previously  to  depositing  him  in 
the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  tie  a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in 
his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  is  addressed  to  the 
defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs,  asking  him  why  he  quitted  them? 
why  he  abandoned  his  family?  —  he,  whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  pro- 
vided every  thing  for  him  to  eat  1  whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while 
his  friends  succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance  ;  who  possessed  such  b^utiful 
flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  !  When  the  funeral  rites  are 
performed,  the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  grand  entertainment, 
which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  songs,  intermixed  with  prayers  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.  One  of  the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chant  a  ^  lament "  impromptu,  which 
usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company ;  the  performer  is  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  monochords,  whose  harsh  discord  excites  both  laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time 
Voyage  Historique  et  Politique  k  Mpntenegro,  par  M.  le  Colonel  Viaila  de  Sommidres 
tonfL  i.  pp.  275 — 278.  Paris,  1820.  Sva 

*  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  119, 120. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  §  3. 
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Further,  it  was  asual  to  honour  the  memory  of  distingnished  indi- 
Yiduals  by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem :  thus  David  pronounced  an 
eulogy  over  the  grave  of  Abner.  (2  Sam.  iii.  33>  34.)  Upon  the  death 
of  any  of  their  princes,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  or 
who,  by  any  religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations  or 
moumiiil  songs  for  thenu  From  an  expression  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 
Behold  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations^  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of  composition.  The  author  of  thie 
book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  the  exquisitely  beautifnl  and  affecting 
elegy  which  David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  moumM  poem,  which  Je- 
remiah made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah,  men- 
tioned in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  in  all  probability  it  was  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  since  never 
was  there  an  author  more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more 
capable  of  carrying  it  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
compassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  fiineral  obsequies  were  conferred 
on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves :  hence  we  do  not  read 
that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  lamented  by  the  Jews  (Matt  xxviL 
4.),  or  by  his  fellow-disciples.  (Acts.  L  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevuled  of  throwing 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precious  articles,  into 
the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried :  this  custom  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  which  obtained  among  almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning 
the  sepulchres  of  heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies. 
The  prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Meshech  and  Tubals  and  all  her 
multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  doton  to  hell  (or  the  invisible  state) 
vnth  their  weapons  of  war  ;  and  they  have  laid  their  swords  under  their 
heads.  In  Mingrelia,  Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep 
with  their  swords  under  their  heads^  and  their  other  arms  by  their 
^des ;  and  they  bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being 
placed  in  the  same  position.  This  fact  greatly  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  since,  according  to  Bochart,  and  other  learned  geo- 
graphers, Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the  circumjacent 
country.' 

y.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted  of 
hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  of  which  we  have  nu- 
merous examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  East,  where  persons 
have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are  raised  over  them  as  signs: 
and  to  this  custom  the  prophet  Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix. 
15.)* 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  in  all  probability,  were  caverns.  Abraham 
purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family 
burial  place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  8 — 18.)  Here  were  interred  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah ;  here  also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and 
charged  his  sons  to  deposit  his  remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  29 — 32.^  L  13«) 

'  Hanner's  Observations  on  Scripture,  ypL  iii.  pp.  55,  56. 
«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  I    Pref.  p.  xviii 
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The  ancient  Jews  seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  inter- 
ment in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers^  and  particularly  to  being 
buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  30.,  xlix.  29.  I.  25.),  in 
which  affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  their  descendants,  the  modem  Jews.*  In  Psal.  xxviii.  1., 
cxiiii.  7.,  and  Prov.  i.  12.  the  grave  is  represented  as  a  pit  or  cavern, 
into  which  a  descent  is  necessary ;  containing  dormitories  or  separate 
cells  for  receiving  the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15. ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  23.),  so  that 
each  person  may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  own  house  (Isa.  xiv.  18.),  and 
to  rest  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  2.)  These  sepulchral  vaults  seem 
to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of  high  rank  and 
their  families.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  who  was  reproved  for  it  by 
Isaiah,  is  set  forth  by  his  being  so  studious  and  careful  to  have  his 
sepulchre  on  hi^h,  in  a  lofty  vault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation, that  it  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxiL  16.)*  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem, 
some  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah',  and  others,  those  of  the  Judges.* 

The  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as  they  are 
termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Goumou,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepul- 
chres, which  were  excavated  out  of  the  mountdns.  **  Further  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the 
Kings;  each  .consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics.    The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind ; 

'  The  modem  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Babbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  buried  their  dead  imme- 
diately, and  put  wooden  props  in  the  tombs  by  their  side,  b^  leaning  on  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  arise  more  easily  at  the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  death.  They  further 
persuade  themselves  that  all  the  bodies  of  Jews  dying  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  they  may 
be  interred,  will  perform  a  subterraneous  journey  into  Palestine,  in  order  that  they  may 
participate  in  the  resurrection.  S.  Jarchi  on  Gren.  xlvii  —  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet.  Test, 
tom.  i  p.  319. 

'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isiuah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120.  170.  328,  329. 

'  **  Above  half  a  mile  from  the  wall*'  of  Jerusalem  **  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  In 
midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  trees,  is  the  entrance.  You  then  find  a 
large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the  side  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series 
of  small  chambers,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body.  There  are  six 
or  seven  of  these  low  and  dark  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  difierent  shapes 
for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  294.  Three  Weeks  in 
Palestine,  p.  75.)  Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp.  131,  132.  Other  Descriptions  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  may  be  found  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  p.  161. ;  and  especially  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  Walks  about  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  141—144.;  Lowthian's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  pp.  75,  79. ;  Willan*s  Jour- 
neyings  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  121  ;  Wilde's  Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,  pp.  478—482.; 
Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  L  pp.  426—430. ;  and  Mr.  Williams's  Holy  City, 
vol.  il  pp.518 — 522. 

*  **  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Judges,  so  called,  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Kings,  but  are  not  so  hand- 
some or  spacious.*'  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  294.)  ••  No  shadow,  not  even  of  a 
rock,  is  spread  over  these  long  enduring  relics,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of 
the  rulers  of  IsraeL  They  consist  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three  apart- 
ments cut  out  of  the  solid  rode,  and  entablatures  are  carved  with  some  skiU  over  the 
entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of  sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings ;  and  their  only  use  is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passenger  or  the  benighted 
traveller,  who  finds  no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Game's  KecoUections  of 
the  East,  pp.  135, 136.)  A  more  extended  description  of  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  is  given 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c  pp.  483—486. 
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^66  Treatment  of  iJie  Dead. 

Buch  as  Mark  v.  2^  3.  5.^  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxiL  16.  Thou  hoM 
hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here^  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre 
on  highf  and  that  graveth  a  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock  ;  for  many 
•of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half  way  up  tiie  moun- 
tarn,  which  is  very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magnificent  abodes 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem^  according  to  Isaiah  -xiv,  18., 
to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as  they  had 
done  in  life — AU  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  ghnj ; 
everg  one  in  his  oum  house.  The  stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  They  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  iht 
words  of  Ezekiel>  viiL  8 — 10.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  San  of  mam, 
dig  now  in  the  wall;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  go  in  ;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that 
they  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw :  and  behold  every  form  of  creep- 
ing things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about  The  Israelites  were  but 
copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples 
and  tombs  of  Egypt"  * 

Farther^  '^  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews  had  family 
sepulchres  in  places  contiguous  to  their  own  houses,  and  generally  in 
their  gardens : "  and  the  same  usage  obtained  among  the  Komans  and 
other  nations.^  **  Such  was  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ; 
and  such,  also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  de- 
posited.    Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distinction^  by  St.  Mark 
called  an  honourable  counsellor,"  (Mark  xv.  43.)  or  member  of  the 
sanhedrin,  *^  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in 
his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he  intended  his  own  remains  should 
be  reposited.     Noto  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  gar- 
den,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  hud 
When  Joseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which  he  had  lately 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  low  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  tihe  entrance,  and  secure  the 
sacred  corpse  of  the  deceased,  both  from  the  indignities  of  his  foes, 
and  the  officiousness  of  his  friends.     Sometimes,  also,  they  buried 

*  Jowett*8  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  133. 

*  Thus,  the  Maosoieum  of  Augustus  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Munter  has  collected 
numerous  classical  inscriptions,  which  attest  the  application  of  gardens  to  sepulchral  pmv 
poses.  (SymbolfB  ad  Iiiterpretationem  Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Marmoribus,  pp.  29,  30.) 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  have  their  sepulchres  in  gardens.  The  Ber. 
Mr.  Jowett,  during  his  visit  to  Deir-el-Eamr,  the  capital  of  the  Druses  on  that  mountain, 
says,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields*  distance  with  the  son  of  his  host,  to 
see  a  detached  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  the  young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a 
small  solid  stone  building,  very  solemnly  adding,  ^  Kabbar  Betty  —  the  sepulchre  of  our 
family."  It  had  neither  door  nor  window.  **  He  then  **  (adds  Mr.  J.)  •*  directed  my 
attention  to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a  distance;  which  to  the  eye  are 
exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  family  mansions  for  the  dead.  They  hare  a 
most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him  shudder  while  he  explained  their  use.**. . . . 
**  Perhaps  this  custom,  which  prevails  particularly  at  Deir-el-Kamr,  and  in  the  lonely 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  some  Scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  house  at  Bamak 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1.) ;  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  dwelling-house.  Joab  was  buried  in  his  own  houK 
in  (he  wilderness.  (1  Kings  ii.  34.)"    Jowett's  Chnstian  Researches  in  Palestine,  p.  280. 
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iheir  dead  In  fields,  over  whom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction 
raised  superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  religiously 
maintained  fironi  time  to  time  in  tiieir  pristine  beauty  and  glory."  ^ 
To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  following  apt  comparison : 
PToe  unto  yoti  scribes  and  Pharisees^  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  unto 
whited  sepulchres f  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward^  but  are  within 
full  of  dead  merCs  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  out" 
toardly  appear  righteous  to  meUy  but  within  ye  are  fill  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity.  (Matt*  xxiii.  27.)^  But  though  the  sepulchres  of  the  rich 
were  dius  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were  oftentimes  so  neg- 
lected, that  if  the  stones  by  which  they  were  marked  happened  to  fall, 
they  were  not  set  up  again,  by  which  means  the  graves  themselves 
did  not  appear;  they  were  a&rjkay  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  sight,  so 
that  men  might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  xL  44.)'  From 
Jer.  xxvi  23.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest  order 
(Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a  public  cemetery 
having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves,  as  all  persons  of  rank  and 
character,  and  especially  of  so  honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the 
prophets,  used  to  have.* 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears  shed  by  the 
surviving  relatives  and  firiends  into  lachrymatory  urns,  and  place 
these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of  their  distress  and  affection. 
From  PsaL  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem  that  this  custom  was  still  more 
anciently  in  use  among  the  eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews. 
These  vessels  were  of  different  materials,  and  were  moulded  into  dif- 
ferent forms.  Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware  •, 
being  diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

>  Harwood's  Introdnctioii,  toL  iL  pp.  139.  141,  142.  The  Sepulchres,  described  and 
delineated  bj  Mr.  Emerson,  coropletelj  elacidate  the  form  of  the  Jewish  tombs.  Letters 
ih>m  the  .Sgean,  toL  iL  pp.  55^59. 

'  The  foUowing  passage  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Trayels  affords  a  striking  illostration  of 
Matt  zxiil  27.  **  1/  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  boned  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  their  marabatts,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  small  distance  from  their 
cities  and  Tillages,  where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each 
family  has  a  particular  part  of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  hare  remained  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  inclosures  the  grayes  are  all 
distinct  and  sei>arated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both  at  the  head  and 
feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased  ;  while  the  intermediate  space  is 
either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stones,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves 
of  the  principal  citizens  are  Airther  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  venlted.  chambers 
of  three,  four,  or  more  square  yards  bmlt  over  them ;  and  as  these  very  frequently  Ho 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark 
V.  5.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  :  and  others 
are  said  (Isa.  Ixv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the  graves  and  to  lodge  in  Sie  monument*  {movntcUnM), 
And  OS  idl  these  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of 
their  respective  cupolas  and  inclosures,  are  constantly  kept  dean,  whitewashed,  and 
beautified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour  where  he  mentions 
the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness."    Shaw's  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  395,  396. 

*  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect  87.  vol.  ii  p.  473. 

*  Dr.  Blayney*s  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

*  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
art  collected  by  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of  Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were 
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668  Funeral  Feastn.  * 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  their  septdchres 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  monuments.  The  custom  of  erectr 
ing  these  seems  to  have  obtained  even  from  the  patriarchal  age.  Thusi 
Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon  the  ffrave  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel 
(Gen.  XXXV.  20.)  This  is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures :  it  is  evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  whea 
Moses  wrote ;  and  its  site  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  The  monument  now  shown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modern  and  Turkish 
structure,  which  may^  perhaps,  be  the  true  place  of  her  interment^ 
In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  tomb- 
stones, denoting  the  persons  who  were  there  interred.  Such  was 
the  title  or  inscription  discovered  by  Josiah,  which  proved  to  be  the 
burial-place  6i  the  prophet  who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected 
more  than  three  centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabseus  built  a  splen- 
did monument  at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
(1  Mace  xiiL  25 — 30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and  adorned 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had  murdered  for 
their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for 
their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs  raised  a  heap  of  stones  over  the 
body  of  the  dead  (Job.  xxi.  32.  marginal  rendering!  which  was 
guarded.  In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  observSa  on  the  plain 
of  Zebulun,  not  far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  mark- 
ing the  place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.^  Among  the 
Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those  whose  death 
was  either  infamous,  or  attended  with  some  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances. Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over  the  grave  of  Achan  ( JosL 
Tu.  26.),  over  that  of  the  king  of  Ai  (viii.  29.),  and  over  that  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviiL  17.);  all  which  were  sepulchral  monuments 
to  perpetuate  the  place  of  tneir  interment 

VI.  A  Funeral  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish  burials. 
Thus,  after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnised,  the  people  came  to  David 
to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  sa 
(2  Sam  iiL  35.)    He  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited 

lachiTmatories  of  more  ancient  form  and  materialB  than  any  thing  he  had  e^er  before  ob- 
aerved  of  the  same  kind ;  '*  the  lachrymatoir  phiaU,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  ap 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottles;  they  are  nine  inches  long,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  contain  as  much  fluid  as  would  fiii  a  phial  of  three  ounces ;  consisting  of 
the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or  marie  ....  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in 
ancient  sepulchres  are  of  such  diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few 
drops  of  fluid  :  in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  weie 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Romans  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this  practice  in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures  —  Pfi^ 
thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Psal.  Ivi.  8.)  —  seems  decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
these  vessels  were  designed."  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  &C.,  vol  vi 
pp.  541,  542. 

*  MauudrelPs  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  117.  **  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  of  thoss 
tombs  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Turkish  Santon."    Garners  Letters,  p.  277. 

'  Roe  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  voL  ii  p.  5.  third  edition. 
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tliem  to  this  banquet  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.),  where  he 
oalls  it  the  cup  of  consolationy  which  they  drank  for  their  fatlier  or  their 
mother ;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral  entertainment 
was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting.  Hosea 
calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners,  (Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are 
0till  in  use  among  the  oriental  Christians.' 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  expressed  their 
^ief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations^  were  by 
rending  their  garments,  and  putting  on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.), 
sprinkling  dust  on  their  heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  (2  Sam* 
xiv.  2.),  and  covering  the  face  and  the  head.  (2  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
li^ere  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up  to  the 
roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail  their  misfortunes, 
which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Tsa.  xv.  3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently, 
there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased, 
which  they  called  the  days  of  mourning.  (Gen.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.) 
Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
lamented  his  death  threescore  and  ten  days.  (Gen.  1.  3.)  The  Israelites 
ivept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.) 
Afterwards,  among  the  Jews,  the  funeral  mourning  was  generally  con- 
fined to  seven  days.  Hence,  besides  the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt, 
Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  father, 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  his  corpse.  (Gen.  1.  10.)  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  visit 
the  grave  of  the  deceased,  and  to  weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had 
come  to  condole  with  Mary,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on 
seeing  her  go  out  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the 
grave  to  weep  there.  (John  xL  31.)  The  Syrian  women  are  stall  ac- 
customed, either  alone  ^,  or  accompanied  by  some  attendants,  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss:  and  the  same 
usage  obtains  almost  throughout  the  East,  among  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians  and  Mohammedans;  and  in  Persia,  Esypt',  Greece^ 
Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Ulyria. 

'  Harmer's  Obseryations,  voL  iii.  p.  19. 

■  *•  A  female,  with  part  of  her  robe  drawn  over  her  head,  or  roiled,  was  seen  seated  bjr 
the  tombs  of  her  relatives  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  or  along  its  sides,  just  beneath 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem."    Game's  Letters,  p.  332. 

•  **  We  arrived  "  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantina,  an  isUind  in  the  Nile,)  "just  in 
time  to  witness  a  coronagh,  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  poor  woman  of  the  village  had 
that  morning  received  t&  melancholj  intelligence  that  her  husband  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred  without  her  knowledge,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
found ;  and  she,  along  with  several  of  her  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing 
tribute  of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade."  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  *•  One 
morning,"  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  when  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Sj'ene,  on  the  rocky  promontory  above  the  ferry,  I  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females 
cross  the  Nile  to  perform  the  lugubrious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up 
a  piteous  wail  on  entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in 
their  dirty  robes  of  beteen.  On  landing,  they  wound  their  way  slowly  and  silently  along 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination, 
when  some  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  sat  down  silently  beside  it; 
others  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  their  heads,  uttering  mournful 
lamentations,  which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervals,  during  the  short  time  that  I 
witnessed  their  procedure."  iVbiiL  vol.  i.  p.  360.)  Mr.  Jowett  witnessed  a  similar  scene 
at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper  Egypt  Christian  Besearches  in  the  Medit«f^ 
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670  Mourning. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  mourning  for  Sad 
and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle :  but  the  national  troubles,  which 
followed  upon  his  death,  might  have  prevented  it.  David,  indeed, 
and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  news  of  their  death,  mourned  and  we[^ 
for  them  until  even.  (2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
fasted  for  tliem  seven  days  (1  Sam.  zxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  no  food  during  that  time, 
but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and  that  seldom, 
using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water  only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  nowhere  told  uain 
Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Bathsheba,  that  toTien  she  heard 
that  Ufiah  her  husband  was  dead,  she  mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xL  26.) ; 
but  this  could  neither  be  long  nor  very  sincere. 

ranean,  p.  162.  Albcr,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  311 — 319.  Calinet,  Difl«crtitioii 
snr  les  Funerailles  des  Hebreux.  Dissert  torn,  i,  pp  290 — 309.  Pareau,  Antiqnitti 
Hcbraica,  pp.  472 — 477.  Jahn,  ArchaeoL  Bibl.  §§204—211.  Stosch,  Compeadinii 
Archtcologis  (Econoroiae  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  121—132.  Brunings,  Compeudiam  An- 
tiquitatam  GrsBcaram,  pp.  388—400.  ;  and  his  Ompendiam  Antiquifcalam  Hcbrsarna, 
pp.  257 — 264.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  sepulchres  is  very  fully  discussed  bj  Nicolai,  is 
his  treatise  De  Sepulchris  Hebrseorum  (Lugd.  Bat  1706),  which  is  illustrated  with  aerenl 
carious  platet,  some  of  which,  however,  it  most  be  confessed,  are  rather  funcifoL 
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No.  L 

TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASUBES,  AND  MONET,  MENTIONED  IN 
THE  SCBIPTUBEB. 

Extracted  chi^y  from  the  Second  Editiom  of  Dr,  Arbuthnofe  TabUe  <if  Anetent  Come^ 

Weights,  and  Meamaree. 


[Referred  to  in  page  532.  of  this  Yolume.! 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel 

The  shekel  ... 

The  maneh,  60  shekels     • 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  3000  shekels 


Ite. 
0 

em. 
0 

T 

sr. 
12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2* 

8 

3 

6 

m 

113 

10 

I 

io» 

2.  Scripture  Metuures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


A  digit 


\2 


A  palm     -  -  - 

3  I  A  span 
^      tf  I       3  I  A  cubit 
96  I     24  I       6|     2|  A  fathom 


1+4 


192 
I9V0 


361     12  1     6 1     IjlEzekiers  reed 

8  I     2  I     Ijl  An  Arabian  pole 


48  I      16 


480  1    1^0 


80  I  20  I   13^1  10 1  A  schoenus  or  measuring  line  145 


^' 

inrb 

dec 

0 

0 

912 

0 

3 

648 

0 

10 

944 

1 

9 

888 

7 

3 

552 

10 

11 

328 

14 

7 

104 

45 

u 

004 

A  cubit 


3.  The  long  Scr^ture  Measures. 


400  I  A  stadium  or  furlong 


2000 }      5  I  A  sabbath  day's  journey 


4000  I  101  2  I  An  eastern  mile 
12000  I  30  I  6  I  3  I  A  parasang 
96000  I  240 1  48  I  24  I  8  I  A  day's  journey 


SSL 

0 

T 

feet 

1 

dec. 
824 

0 

145 

4 

6 

0 

729 

3 

0 

1 

403 

1 

0 

4 

153 

3 

0 

33 

172 

4 

0 
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Weights,  Measures,  Money,  ^e. 


4.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  far  Liquids,  reduced  to  EngUsh  Wwe 

Measure, 


A  caph 
~ii|  Alog 


6i|       4 

Acab  - 

16 

12 

3 

1  A  bin 

32 

24 

6 

2 

Aseah 

96 

72 

18 

6 

3 

Abf 

960 

720 

180 

60 

30 

JOJ 

A  bath  or  ephah  • 

A  koi  or  coros,  chomer  or  homer 


0 
0 
0 
I 

8 
7 

75 


Of 

2 

4 
4 
5 


Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  dry  Things,  reduced  to  English 
Com  Measure. 


Agachal 

20  I  A  cab  - 


36  1 


H 


120  1 


6 


300  I     18 


1800  1     90 


3600  1   180 


An  omer  or  gomer 
3^1  Aseah  - 


10   I     3  I  An  ephah 


501151     5  I  A  letech 


100   I  30  I  10 1  2  I  A  chomer,  homer,  kor,  or  coroa  32 


Fteki. 

!•»•. 

pintL 

0 

0 

OyVV 

0 

0 

2f 

0 

0 

^ 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

6.  Jeunsh  Money  reduced  to  the  EngUsh  Standard. 


A  gerah 

maneh,  or  mina 
3  A  talent  - 

. 

10    Abekah       - 

. 

20          2    A  shekel 

• 

I'^OO       120        50 1  A 

Hebraica 

60000     6000     30001  60 

• 

A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 
A  siclus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth  • 
A  pound  or  mina       .  .  •  , 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth    - 


£ 

i. 

4, 

0 

0 

li% 

0 

1 

iiV 

0 

2 

n 

5 

14 

oj 

342 

3 

9 

0 

12 

0* 

1 

16 

6 

S 

2 

6 

5475 

0 

0 

7.  Roman  and  Greeh  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  reduced  to 
the  English  Standard. 

A  mite  {Asm-ov  or  Awapiov)     -  -  -  -         0         0        0         O^L 

A  farthing  (KoA^avrfyc)  about    -  -  -  "OOOH 

A  penny  or  denarius  (Afjvapiov)  -  -  -        0        0        7        3 


In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5».  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 
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No.  n. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF  THB 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED   IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 


%*   The  true  Daie  of  die  Birtk  of  Christ  is  foub  tbabs  before  the  common  ^roj  or  AJ>. 


PART  L 

FROM  THB  GBBATION  TO  THB  DEATH  OF  SOLOMON.' 


Anno 
Mundi, 
or  Y«» 
of  the 
World 


3 
4 
128 
130 
235 
325 
395 
460 
622 
687 
874 
930 
987 
1042 
1056 
11+0 
1235 
1290 
1422 
1535 


1651 
1655 


Period  I. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

The  creation. 

Eve,   tempted  by  the.   serpent,  disobeys   God»  and  persuades  her 

husband  Adam  to  disobedience  also.    God  drives  them  out  of  pa^ 

radise. 
Cain  bom,  Adam*8  eldest  son. 
Abel  born,  Adam's  second  son. 
Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 
8eth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Enos  bom,  son  of  Seth. 
Cainan  bom,  son  of  Enos. 
Mahalaleel  bom,  son  of  Cainan. 
Jared  born,  son  of  MahalaleeL 
Enoch  born,  son  of  Jared. 
Methuselah  born,  son  of  Enoch. 
Lamech  bom,  son  of  Methuselah. 
Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 
Enoch  translated  :  he  had  lived  365  years. 
Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 
Noah  born,  son  of  Lamech. 
Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 
Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 
Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years.  .       ,.  u 

God  informs  Noah  of  the  fiiture  deluge,  and  commissions  him  to  preach 

repentance  to  mankind,  120  vears  before  the  deluge. 
Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  years.         ^^    ,    ,_  .      ^^ 
Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969  years.     No^,  being  600 

years  old,  by  divine  command  enters  the  ark,  which  he  had  been  120 

years  in  prepaiing. 


Year 

before 
Christ 
4000. 
before 

A.D. 
4004 


3998 
3997 
3876 
3874 
3769 
3679 
3609 
3544 
3382 
3317 
3130 
3074 
3017 
2962 
2948 
2864 
2769 
2714 
2582 
2468 

2353 
2349 


»  Tlie  First  Part  of  this  Chronology  is  abridged  from  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals  of 
the  Bible. 
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1657 


1658 
1693 
1723 
1757 
1770 
1770 
1771 

1787 

1819 
1849 
1878 
1948 
2006 
2008 


2018 
2083 

2083 

2084 

2091 
2093 
2094 

2107 

2108 

2133 

2148 
2168 
2183 
2245 

2276 
2289 


Period  II. 
From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham. 


Noah  and  his  family  quit  the  Arlt.  He  offers  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 

God  appoints  fhe  rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  be  would  send  no  more 

an  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  born,  the  son  of  Shem.  2346 

Salah  born,  son  of  Arphaxad.  231) 

Heber  born,  son  of  Salah.  2281 

Phaleg  born,  son  of  Heber.  UK' 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  im\ 
The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispersion  of  the  nations. 
The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Nimrod  ;   2233 

and  of  the  Egyptian  empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Misraim. 

The  trial  of  Job  probably  took  place  about  this  time.  2130 

Reu  born,  the  son  of  Phaleg.  2217 

Serug  bom,  son  of  Reu.  2J85[ 

Nahor  bom,  son  of  Serug.  2165! 

Terah  born,  the  son  of  Nahor.  21:?6 

Haran  born,  the  son  of  Terah.  |  iOot 

Xoah  dies,  aged  950  years.  I  199** 

Abraham  bora,  the  son  of  Terah.  I  1996 


B.C 

2347 


Period  IIL 


From  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  4>ut  of  Egypt,  and  their  Return  into  the  Land 
of  Canaan. 

Sarai  born,  wife  of  Abraham. 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia, 

where  his  father  Terah  died,  aged  205  years. 
The  second  call  of  Abram   fi'oni  Haran.  —  He  comes  into   Canaan 

with  Sarai  hb  wife,  and  Lot  his  nephew  ;  and  dwells  at  Sichem. 
Abram  goes  into  Egypt ;  Pharaoh  takes  his  wife,  but  soon  restores 

her  again.     Abram  returns  from  Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate. 
Ahram*s  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue  of  Lot. 
Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar  for  a  wife  to  her  husband  Abram. 
Ishinael  born,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar.   Abram  was  86  years  old. 

(Gen.  xvi.  16.) 
The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham.   TOen.  zvii.)    Sodom, 

Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven.     Lot  is 

preserved ;  retires  to  Zoar  ;  commits  incest  with  his  daughters. 
Abraham  departs  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  to  Beer-sheba.     Isaac 

bom. 
Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt*oflfering. 
Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years. 
Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

Jacob  and  Esau  bora,  Isaac  being  60  years  old 
Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 
Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  uncle 

Laban  ;  and  marries  first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 
Joseph,  being  17  years  old,  tells  his  father  Jacob  bis  brethren's  faults  ; 

they  hate  nim,  and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  Egypt. 

Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to  Potiphar. 
Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is  made  governor  of 

Egypt. 


1966 
19J7 

1921 

1920 

W3 
1911 
1911 

1897 

1896 

1871 

1856 
1836 
1821 
1760 

1728 
1715 
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2298 


2433 


2473 


2?513 


2514 
2515 


2553 


2553 

•<^554 
2561 

2599 


2719 
2756 
2849 

2908 
2909 

2911 

2941 
2949 
2981 


Josepb*s  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  bu^  corn.  Joseph  imprisons 
Simeon.  His  brethren  return;  Joseph  discovers  himself,  and  en- 
gages them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  their  father  Jacob,  then  130 
years  old. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt.     The  Israelites  persecuted. 

Moses  born ;  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  found  by  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  who  adopts  him. 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptiun ;  flees  into  Midian  ;  marries  Zipporah,  the 
daughter  of  Jethro;  hab  two  sons  by  her^  Gershom  and  kliezer. 

According  to  archbishop  Uiiher,  the  trial  of  Job  took  place. 

Moses,  commissioned  by  God,  returns  into  Egypt.  Pharaoh  refuses  to 
set  the  Israelites  at  liberty.  Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on  Egypt ; 
afler  which  the  Israelites  are  liberated. 

Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  his  armv,  and  overtakes  them  at 
Pi-hahiroth.  The  waters  divided.  Israel  goes  throu{{h  on  dr} 
ground.    The  Egj-ptians  drowned  ;  21st  of  the  first  month. 

The  delivery  of  the  law,  with  various  circumstances  of  terror,  &c. 

The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but  are  repulsed  b)  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  Canaanites.     Establishment  of  the  priesthood.  Sec, 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  this  time. 

The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by  Joshua. 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


Pebiod  IV, 


From  the  Return  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of  Canaan 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Regal  State,  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon. 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan.  —  Joshua  restores  circumcision.  ^ 
Jericho  taken.  —  The  Gibconites  make  a  league  with  Joshua.  — 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom  Jouiua  defeats ;  the  sun 
and  moon  stand  stilL 

War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan ;  conquest  and  division  of 
that  country,  &c. 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  Israelites.  — 
Joshua  dies,  ages  1 10  years. 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni-bezek. 

During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the  idolatry  of  Micah,  and 
the  war  of  the  twelve  tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  recbim  the  Hebrews.  He  permits, 
therefore,  that  thev  should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 

Deborah,  Barak,  and  others,  judge  the  Israelites. 

Gideon  delivers  Israel. 

God  raises  up  Samson. 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

Samuel  judges  Israel. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel.  Saul  is  appointed  and  con- 
secrated king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  having  disobeyed  Samuel's 
orders,  is  rejected  by  God. 

Saul's  second  offence. 

David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  IsraeL 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  fiither  David  quashed.  The  reftora- 
Uon  of  David. 


▼OL.  III. 


P  P 


B.  C. 

1706 


1571 


1531 

1520 
1491 


1490 


1451 


1451 

1450 
1443 

1405 


1285 
1248 
1155 

1096 
1095 

1093 

1063 
1055 
1098 
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A.  M. 

2990 


3001 
3029 


Adonijah  arjpires  to  the  kingdom.    Darid  causes  his  son  Solomon  to 

be  crown»J,  who  is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel 
The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 
Solomon  reigiis  alone,  having  reigned  about  six  months  in  the  lifetime 

of  his  fitther  David.     He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 
The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  being  seven  yean  and  a  half  in  build- 

ing.     Its  dedication. 
The  death  of  Solomon,  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  revolt  of  the 

ten  tribes.    Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king  of  the 

ten  tribes. 


1014 


1003 
976 


PART  IL 

CHBONOLOaT  or  THB  KINODOH  OF  JUDAH  AND  OY  ISRASL»  FBOK  THUS 
ESTABLISHMENT  TO  THE  BETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  FBOK  THB  BABYLONISH 
CAPTIVITY,  AND  THEIB  SETTLEMENT  IN  PALESTINE.^ 


Period  L 

Chronology  of  the  Kingdom  ofJudah  and  of  hrcteh 

a.  0. 

Kingdom  qfJudah, 

Kingdom  of  Israel, 

975 

Rehoboam  acknowledged  as  king  only 

The  Ten  tribes  choose  Jeroboam  kmg. 

by  Judah  and  Benjamin.     Ammon- 

Moabites subject  to  the  kingdom  of 

ites  and  Edomites  subject  to  Judah. 

Israel. 

970 

Invasion  of  Judah  by  the   Egyptian 

king  Shishak. 
Abijan  king. 

957 

Jeroboam   engages    in    war    agahist 

Abgah. 

955 

Asa  king. 

Zerah  the  Cushite  (Osorchon  of  the 

954.  Nadab  kin& 

22d  Dynasty  ?)  invades  Judah,  but 

is  defeated. 

953.  Baashah  king. 

Judah  in  lea^e  with  Benhadad   I., 

War  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

king  of  Syna-Damascus. 

930.  Elah  king. 

928.  Ehih  killed.     Zimri  and   Omri 

contend  for  the  throne.  Omri  king. 

Tibni  rival  king. 

924.  Death  of  Tibni.  Omri  only,  king 
(in  Thrzah).     Samaria,  as  a  royal 

residence,  built,  in  923. 

914 

Jehoshaphat  king. 

Unfortunate  war  of  Judah  and  Israel 

918.  Ahrf)  king.    Jezebel,  a  Phoeni- 

with Syria-Damascus. 

cian  princess,  his  queen. 

*  From  the  Chronological  Tables  on  Biblical  History,  inserted  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  '^Bibliscbes  Beal  Worterboch,"  third  edition,  Leipsig,  1S48, 
and  translated  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theologicid  Review " 
New  York,  1849  :  the  editor  of  which  Jonmal,  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  of  Andover 
(Massachusetts),  has  justly  characterised  it  as  ^'a  convenient  smnmary  of  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  archceologists  and  commentators  in  relation  to  this  snliject* 
(p.  558.) 
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Kingdom  ofjudah. 

Ammonites  and  Moabites,  invading 
Judah,  are  defeated.  Philistines 
made  tributary. 

Israel  and  Judah  attempt  to  subdue 
the  Moabites  without  success. 

Jehornm  king. 

Jehoram  marries  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Jezebel,  and  thus  comes  into 
connection  with  the  Israelitish  court^ 
The  Edomites  become  independent 
Philistines  and  Arabians  plunder 
Jerusalem. 

Ahaziah  king. 


AthaUah,  mother  of  Ahaziah,  after  his 
murder,  usurps  the  throne. 

Athaliah  killed.    Joash,  her  grandson, 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  priests. 
Prophet  JoeL 


The  Syrians  appear  before  Jerusalem 

and  exact  a  tribute. 
Joash  murdered.     Amaziah  king. 
Amaziah   makes  war  on   Edom  and 

takes  Selah. 


Uzziah  king.    Recovers  the  Edomite 

sea-ports.      Ammonites    tributary. 

PhiUstines  subdued. 
Prophets  Amos  and  Hosea.    The  last 

flourishes  under  this  and  the  three 

following  reigns. 


Jotham  king. 

Isamh  prophesies  under  this  and  the 
following  ki 


Kingdom  ofltraeL 
The  prophet  Elijah. 

897.  Ahaziah  king. 

The  Moabites  refuse  to  pay  tribute. 

896.  Joram  king. 


two  following  kings. 
Ahaz  king. 
Ahaz,  attacked  by  Israel  and  Syria, 

purchases  aid  of  Assyria. 

Edomites  revolt?  The  Philistines 
seize  on  a  part  of  the  west  of  Judah. 
Judab  dependent  on  Assyria. 

FF  1 


Expedition  of  Judah  and  Israel  agfunst 

Syria-Damascus. 
The  prophet  Elisha. 
Jehu  king,  after  the  death  of  Joram. 
The  Damascene- Syrians  seize  on  the 

country  east  of  the  Jordan. 


856.  Jehoahaz  king. 

The  land  hard  pressed  by  the  Sy- 
rians. 

840.  Joash  kin;;. 

War  with  the  Syrians. 

The  Moabites  attack  Israd. 

War  between  Israel  and  Judah.  Is- 
raelites plunder  Jerusalem. 

825.  Jeroboam  II.  kins.  Syrians  of  Da* 
mascus  defeated.  Kingdom  power- 
ful and  flourishing,  ^umbites  made 
tributary  ? 


784.  Death  of  Jeroboam  II.  Anarchy. 


772.    Zachariah,    son    of  Jeroboam, 

king. 
771.  Zachariah   murdered.      Shallum 

king. 

Shallum,  in    I    month,  murdered. 

Menahem  king.    Israel  tributary  to 

Assyria. 
760.  Pekahiah  king. 
758.  Pekahiah  muraered,  Pekab  king. 


The  Assvrians  conquer  the  country 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  N.  Palestine, 
and  take  captive  the  people. 

738.     Pekah  murdered.     Anarchy  ? 
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Kingdom  qf  IsravL 

729.  Hoshea  king,  tributary  to   As- 
syria, 


722.  Hoshety  relying  on  the  aid  of 
Egypt,  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  occasions  an  Assy- 
rian invasion.     Samaria  besieged. 

721.  Samaria  taken.  Kingdom  of  Is- 
rael destroyed.  The  inhabitants 
carried  into  exile.  The  land  colo- 
nised by  the  Assyrians.  Moabites 
Spread  over  the  country  £.  of  the 
ordan  (earlier  ?) 


New  Assyrian  colonists  transplanted 
to  Israel  by  Esariiaddon. 


Kmgdom  ofJudah. 


Hezekbih  king,  fights  tuccessfuliy  with 

the  Philistines. 
The  prophet  Micah* 


Alliance  with    Egypt,  as   a  defence 
againftt  Assyria. 


The  Assyrians  besiege  Jerusalem,  but 

suddenly  retreat. 
Isaiah  counsellor  of  the  king. 
A.  Babylonian  embassy  at  Jerusalem. 
Manasseh  king. 

Carried  captive,  by  the  Assyrians, 

to  Babylon,  but  set  free. 
Amon  king. 

Amon  murdered.    Josiah  king. 
J«remiah  appears  as  a  prophet,  and 

prophesies  down  to  the  destruction 

of  Jerusalem. 
Prophets  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk. 
Discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  book  of 

the  law,  in  repairing  the  temple. 

Thorough  reform  of  the  theocracy. 
Prophet  Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy. 
Josiah  is    slain    in    battle  witn   the 

Egyptians,  near   Megiddo.     Jeho- 

ahaz    king    three    months.      After 

Jehoahaz  is  dethroned,  Jehoiakim 

placed  by  the  Egyptian  king  on  the 

throne. 
Death  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoiachin  reign» 

three  months. 


Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Chaldeans ;  the  temple  plundered ;  Jehoiachin  and 

many  Jews  carried  capthre  (among  them  Ezekiel). 
Zedekiah  king. 

Ezekiel  appears  as  a  prophet  in  Babylonia. 
Daniel  in  the  Chaldean  court. 
The  inclination  of  Zedekiah  to  seek  aid  from  Egypt  occasions  an  invasion  by 

the  Chaldeans.    Jerusalem  besieged.     Labours  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed.    Zedekiah  put  to  deatn.    The  greater  part 

of  the  Jews  carried  to  Babylon. 
Gedaliah,  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians,  is  murdered,  after 

two  months.    Many  Jews  flee  into  E^pt.    Jeroniah  accompanies  than. 
Last  deportation  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon. 


Also  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  Josiafa 
destroys  the  remains  of  idolatry. 
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Period  II. 

From  the  Return  of  the  Jew9  from  the  Babylonish  Capttvity, 
to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  the  Asmoncean  Princes,  or  the 
Maccabees,^ 

Cyrus  ascends  the  Medo-Babylonian  throne,  and  grants  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  return  to  Palestine.  Keium  of  the  first  company,  Jews  and  Levites, 
under  Zenibbabel.    Joshua  is  high  priest. 

The  building  of  the  second  temple  begins. 

The  death  of  Cyrus.     Cambyses  king  of  Persia. 

The  Samaritans,  being  excluded  from  taking  part  in  building  the  temple,  calum- 
niate the  Jews  at  the  Persian  court. 

The  building  of  the  temple  is  interdicted  by  a  royal  decree. 

Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  conquered  by  the  Persians. 

Smerdis,  a  Magian,  ascends  the  Persian  throne.     The  death  of  Cteunbyses. 

Smerdis  is  murdered.     Darius  Hystas|)es  chosen  king. 

The  building  of  the  temple  is  resumed.     Haggai  and  Zft^hftrifth  prophesy. 

The  temple  completed  and  dedicated. 

Death  or  Darius.  Xerxes  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  Esther.  Mordecai. 

Xerxes  murdered.    Artobanus.    Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

A  second  company  of  Jews  under  Ezra  arrive  in  Palestine. 

Nehemiah,  the  royal  viceroy  in  Palestine,  confirms  and  arranges  the  civil  affiurs 
of  the  Jews. 

V  Xerxes  IL  and  Darius  Nothus  successively  kings  of  Persia. 

Nehemiah  comes  the  second  time  to  Palestine  (not  before  414?),  and  reforms 

abuses. 
The  prophet  Malachi. 

A  Jewisn  priest,  who  had  married  **  a  strange  woman,'*  banished. 
About  this  time  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Oerizim,  according 

to  Josephus. 
Onias  I.  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  viceroy  (and  afterwards  king)  of  Egypt,  occupies  Jerusalem 

and  Palestine.     Many  Jews  voluntarily  go  into  Egypt.    Jews  also  migrate 

to  Lybiaand  Cyrene. 
Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  seises  on  Phoenicia  and 

Palestine,  and  is  involved  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy. 
Antigonus  assumes  the  title  of  king.  The  other  viceroys  of  Alexander  follow  his 

exumple. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  now  king  of  Egypt,  retakes  Palestine. 
Simon  the  Ju^t,  high  priest. 

''  The  Jews  remove  into  Syria,  and  obtain  the  rights  of  cidienship,  especially 
at  the  newly  founded  city  of  Antioch. 
th   of  Ptolemy  I.   Lagus.      Ptolemy   IL   Philadelphus,   king  of  Egypt. 

Translation  of  the  Septuagint  Oreek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.   Blea^ar 

high  priest. 

!•  Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria  afflict  Palestine  also. 

Onias  II.  the  Just,  hifh  priest  (Josephus.  Ant.  xii  iv.  L). 

Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria  and  of  Asia,  at  war  with  Ptolemy  IV.  Phi- 

lopater,  king  of  Egypt,  seizes  the  greater  part  of  Palestine. 
Palestine  again  imder  Er^ptian  rule.     The  third  book  of  Maccabees. 
Antiochus  again  takes  Palestine,  and  transplants  many  Jews  from  Babylonia 

into  Asia  Minor. 
The  Egyptians  again  conquer  Palestine. 

The  events  in  this  l*eriod  arc  condensed  from  Winer's  Chronological  Tables. 

F  p  3 
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198 


193 
176 

175 

172 


167 


166 
164 

163 
161 

159 

152 

U7 
]4d 

144 

143 

142 

141 

135 

ISO 

129 

110 
109 
108 


Antiochus  once  more  takes  Palestine,  but  promises  to  return  it  to  Ptolemy  V 
Epiphanes  (who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Egj'pt  b.  c.  204),  as  a  nuura^ 
dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  Ptolemy  married.  i 

In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Palestine  reverts  to  Egypt.  i 

Palestine  subjected  to  Syria.  Son  of  Simon  II.  high  priest.  Heliodoni- 
attempts  to  plunder  the  temple. 

Ja8on»  the  brother  of  Onias,  purchases  for  himself  the  high  priest's  office,  and  i 
becomes  the  head  of  the  "  Greek  **  party  among  the  Jews.  | 

The  high  priest* s  office  transferred  to  Menelaus  (Onias),  who  subsequent!} 
plundered  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  I 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  being  informed  of  the  rebellious  coo-: 
duct  of  the  Jews,  plunders  the  temple,  and  causes  a  great  slaughter  annoog  tbt : 
Jews.  ^     ,  I 

A  Syrian  army  under  ApoUonius  seizes  Jerusalem  and  inflicts  great  cmelties  | 
upon  the  Jews. 

The  worship  of  Jehovah  prohibited,  and  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  set  up  in 
the  temple.  I 

Insurrection  of  part  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias.  I 

THB   ASMONJBAN  PBIMCBS,   OR  MACCABBBS.  | 

On  the  death  of  Mattathias,  his  son  Judas  (surnamed  Maccabaeus)  becomes  a 
successful  leader  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  and  obtains  various  successes 
against  the  Syrians. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Jews.  The  temple  purified.  First  offering  od  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu. 

Judas  head  or  prince  of  the  country,  and  undertakes  operations  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Jews  besiege  the  fortress  in  Jerusalem.  A  Syrian  army  enters  the  land. 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (who  succeeded  Antiochus  IV.  on  the  throne  o{ 
Syria  this  year)  makes  peace  with  Judas. 

Alcimus,  the  head  of  the  '*  Greek**  party,  is  confirmed  as  high  priest  by  Deme- 
trius (Soter),  and  is  introduced  by  a  Syrian  army.  Judas  Maccabsus  de- 
feated by  the  Sj  rians  and  slain.  Jonathan  takes  his  place,  as  leader  of  the 
Jews. 

Alcimus  dies  suddenly.  The  Jews  live  in  peace  with  the  Syrians  for  some 
years. 

Jonathan,  going  over  to  the  partv  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  of  Demetrius 
Soter  for  the  throne  of  Syria,  is  named  high  priest  by  him. 

Jonathan,  as  an  ally  of  Alexander,  takes  the  field  against  Demetrius. 

Jonathan  goes  over  to  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  is  confirmed  as  high  priest;  but  the, 
Syrians  still  hold  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  sends  troops  to  De- 
metrius against  the  Antiochian  party,  who  had  revolted ;  but  he  soon  declares 
for  Antiochus. 

Jonathan  taken  prisoner  by  Tryphon.  Simon  leader  of  the  Maccabees.  Jo- 
nathan soon  after  murdered. 

Simon  joins  Demetrius,  and  proclaims  the  Jewish  people  fi'ee  (torn  tribute.  The 
firtt  year  of  Jewish  freedom.     Peace  and  returning  prosperity  to  the  Jews. 

Simon  takes  and  demolishes  the  fortress  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had 
erected  to  curb  Jerusalem,  and  levels  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 

Simon  is  murdered  with  two  of  his  sons  by  Ptolemy  hb  8on*in-law,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  surnamed  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest  and  leader  of  the 
Jews. 

John  Hyrcanus  asserts  his  independency  against  the  Syrians,  and  destroys  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

He  conquers  the  Idumseans  or  Edomites,  whom  he  compels  to  be  circumcised, 
and  incorporates  them  among  the  Jews. 

1  Aristobulun  and  Antigonus,  sons  of  Hyrcanus,  lav  siege  to  Samaria,  which 

\     city  falls  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus  with  all  Galilee. 

Death  of  John  Hyrcanus.  He  b  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  assumed  the  insignia  and  title  of  Kiko. 
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Itursea  conquered  by  Aristobulas,  who  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alexander  Jannaeus. 

A  mutiny  of  the  Jews  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  against  Alexander  Jannsus, 
who  slays  six  hundred  men. 

He  subdues  the  inhabitants  of  Oilead  and  the  Moabites. 

The  death  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  after  many  successes  and  cruelties.  He  is 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  wife  Alexandra ;  who,  consulting  the  Pha- 
risees, reiened  peaceably  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Hvrcanus  II.  made  high  priest  bv  Alexandra. 

The  Pharisees,  mana^g  the  arodrs  of  Alexandra,  grievously  oppress  the  Jews. 

The  Romans  greatly  extend  their  conquests  both  in  Asia  and  in  Afiica,  and 
reduce  many  regions  into  the  form  of  provinces. 

The  birth  of  Hcr<xl,  afterwards  called  the  Great 

The  death  of  Alexandra.  The  kingdom  seixed  by  Hyrcanus,  who  is  soon  de* 
privod  of  it  by  Aristobulus  his  younger  brother. 

Syria  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  by  Pompey  the  Great ; 

Who,  being  appealed  to  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  and  promismg  to  arbi- 
trate between  them,  discovered  that  Aristobulus  was  preparing  for  war. 
Pompey  marched  Mninst  Jerusalem,  which  he  captured  after  three  months' 
siege,  and  restored  Hyrcanus. 

Disturbances  roused  in  Judsea  by  Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  were 
vanquished  by  the  Roman  commander  Ghabinius. 

Antipater,  an  Idumaean  or  Edomite,  made  ruler  over  the  Jews  by  Julius  Caesar, 
nominally  under  Hyrcanus,  but  in  reality  superseding  him. 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  by  permission  of  the  Romans. 
Death  of  Antipater. 

Anti^nus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  excites  disturbances  in  Judaea ;  but  is  van- 
quished by  Herod. 

Hyrcanus  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  who  appoint  Antigonus  king  of 
Judaea.  Herod  flees  to  Rome,  where  the  senate  nominate  him  king  of  the 
Jews. 

Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  besieged  two^ears  before. 

Ananclus,  an  obscure  Babylonian,  appointed  high  pnest. 

Deposition  of  Ananclus.  The  roval  infant  Aristobulus  named  high  priest,  but  he 
was  soon  after  murdered  by  Herod. 

Herod  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus. 

Herod  beeins  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  temple  completed. 

The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

The  census,  or  registration  of  estates  and  families  throughout  Judsea,  was  made 
about  this  time ;  but  the  taxes  were  not  imposed  or  collected  until  some 
years  after 
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THB    PBINOIPAL    BTBirTS    FROIC    THE    BIBTH   GW  JB8U8   GHBI8T  TO  THS 
DESTSUOTIOK  OF  JBBUftALBM. 


%*  The  Ckrittian  JBra  Im/mM  four  tbaxs  q/ler  tU  real  Time  when  Jetme  ChriA 

woe  horn. 


Before 

the 

Vnlger 

JEra. 

4 


3 

2 

1 

3 

p.  iB. 

or 

1.  D. 

12 

8 

12 

27 
29 
30 


31 
32 
3J 


34 
36 
37  or 
38 
39 
44 
58 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 


Tew 

or 
J.c. 

1 


31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
37 


38 
39 
40  or 
41 
44 
47 
61 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 


The  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

The  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

Visit  of  Wise  Men  from  the  East  at  iBethlehem. 

Herod  in  vain  attempts  to  murder  the  infant  Saviour,  but  crueQj 

massacres  the  children  at  Bethlehem. 
Death  of  Herod.  Archelaus  appointed  Ethnarch  of  Judaea.  Joseph  and 

Mary,  returning  out  of  Egypt,  settle  at  Naiareth  in  Galilee. 


Archelaus  deposed  for  maladministration,  and  exiled  to  Chiul.  Judaea 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Quirinius  or  Cyrenios, 

■  governor  of  Syria,  who  first  levied  the  taxes  according  to  the  census 
before  made.  The  administration  of  Judaea  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  procurators,  the  first  of  whom  was  Coponius. 

Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  temple  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Law,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  Procurator  of  Judaea. 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

First  Passoy er.  —  Christ  purges  the  Temple  and  preaches  in  Judea. 
Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Second  Passover.  —  The  twelve  apostles  sent  forth.  John  the 
Baptist  beheaded. 

Third  Passover.  —  Seventy  disciples  sent  forth. 

Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Chri^. 

Fourth  Passover.  —  The  crucifixion,  deatb»  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ. 

Feast  of  Pentecost.  —  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  Christian  Church  increased. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen. —  Firet  Jewish  persecution  of  the  Church. 

The  conversion  of  Saul. 


}• 

Herod  king  of  Judaea. 

Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  Church. 

Paul  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem. 

Paul  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  prisoner  two  years. 

Paul  set  at  liberty. 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judaea;  visits  the  churches  in  Crete 

Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and  Gh'eece. 
Several  pro<ligies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during  the  passover. 
Paul  gocH  to  Rome  the  last  time  ;  is  there  put  mto  prison  ;  also  Peter. 
Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  following  year. 
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Paul  and  Peter  put  to  death  at  Rome. 

Cestius  Oallus,  governor  of  Syria,  comes  to  Jerusalem ;  enumerates  the 

Jews  at  the  passover. 
Disturbances  at  Csesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 
Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 
The  Jews  rise  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 
A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Csesarea  and  in  Palestine. 
All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night. 
Cestius,  gpvemor  of  Syria,  comes  into  Judaea. 
Ue  besieges  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;   retires ;  is  defeated  by  the 

Jews. 
The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about  to  break  out,  retire  to 

Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 
Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 
Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria ;  comes  himself  to  Andoch, 

and  forms  a  numerous  army. 
Vespasian  enters  Judsea  ;  subdues  Ckililee. 
Tiberias  and  Tarichaea,  which  had  revolted  against  Agrippa,  reduced 

to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 
Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  commit  violences  in  Jerusalem,  and  send 

for  the  Idumaeans  to  succour  Jerusalem. 
Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judaea  about  Jerusalem. 
Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  ravages  Judaea  and  the  south  of  Idumaea. 
In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three  Epistles. 
Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it. 
Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before  the  passover. 
The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but  afterwards  divide 

again. 
The  Romans  take  the  first  inclosure  of  Jerusalem ;  then  the  second  : 

they  make  a  wall  all  round  the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by 

famine. 
July  17.    The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the  temple. 
The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  fire 

to  the  galleries. 
A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwithstanding  Titus  com- 

mands  the  contrary. 
The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and  temple,  ofier  sacrifices 

to  their  gods. 
The  last  inclosure  of  the  city  taken. 
Htus  demolished  the  temple  to  its  very  foundation. 
He  also  demolished  the  city,  reserving  the  towers  of  Hippicos,  Pha- 

zael,  and  Mariamne. 
Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian ;  they  triumph  over 

Judaea. 
John  banished  to  Patmos. 
John  is  liberated  fi-om  exile,  and  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about 

this  time. 
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[Beferred  to  in  page  623.  of  this  Yolome,  and  designed  to  facilitate  the  perusal  of  tbe 
Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books.*] 


Abominations. 

1.  Sin  in  general.  —  Isa.  Ixvi  3.  Their  soul 
deligkteth  in  abominations. — Ezek.  xvi.  50. 
They  .  . .  commUled  abomination  bejbre  me. 
See  also  ver.  5 1 . 

2.  An  Idol.  —  Isa.  xliv.  19.  Shall  I  make 
the  retidue  thereof  an  abomination  ?  See 
also  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idola- 
trous and  corrupt  church  of  Rome. — Rev. 
xyii.  4.  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand^ 

full  o/* abominations. 

4.  Abommalion  of  Desolation, — The  Roman 
army,  so  called  on  account  of  its  ensigns 
and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipped, 
and  which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. 
—  Matt.  XX iv.  15.  IV hen  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  Prophet, 

ACCURSBD. 

1.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

2.  Accursed  from  Christ.  Excluded  from 
intercourse,  fellowship,  and  alliance  with 
Christ.  —  Rom.  ix.  3. 

Adultbrbss,  or  Harlot.  —  An  apostate 
church  or  city  ;  particularly  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and 
people. — isa.  i.  2 1 .  How  is  the  faithful  city 
become  a  harlot !  See  Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  9. ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.,  xxiiL  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  6. 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots, 
means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 


Adulterous  Generation  (Matt.  xiL  39., 
xvi.  4. ;  Mark  viii.  38.)  ;  a  faithless  and 
impious  generation. 

Adultery. —  Idolatry  and  apostasy  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God. — Jer  iii.  8, 
9.  When  backsliding  Israel  commUled  advX- 
tery  .  . .  tvilh  stones  and  with  stocks.  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  32.,  xxiii.  37. ;  Rev.  ii.  28. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath.  —  TA/r  Hofy  SpiriL-^ 
John  iii.  8.  The  wind  bloweth  where  U 
listelh  ;  and  thou  hearesl  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canxt  not  tell  whence  it  eometh  aid 
whitlier  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  tAat  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit.  —  John  xx.  22.  He 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them, 
•*  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  —  Acts  i. 
2.  4.  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
Heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  .... 
And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  —  See  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  an  appellation  which 
Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to  himself;  to 
denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  be 
will  be  the  final  judge  of  all  things. — Rev. 
i,S.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begk' 
ning  and  the  ending, 

Ambn. 

1.  Truth  and  faithfuUiess ;  a  title  of  Christ 
—  Rev.  iii.  14.  Thus  saith  the  Amem; 
Truth,  L  e.  He  who  is  true  says^  &c. 

2.  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving, 
or  praying  at  the  end   of  a  sentence. 


•  Besides  the  authorities  cited  for  particular  words,  this  Dictionary  of  the  Prophetic  or  Sym- 
bolical Language  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up,  after  a  carefdl  perosal  of  the  remaiks 
on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Hard,  the  Commentaiy  of  William 
I^wth  on  the  Prophets,  the  Rer.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  Language  of  Brophecy,  Dr. 
Lancaster's  admirable  Symbolical  Alphabetical*  Dictionary  prefixed  to  his  Abridgment  oi 
Duuboz's  Perpetual  Commentaiy  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  WoodhoiLse's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  Tltose 
symbols,  and  interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  amoog 
some  late  writers  on  prophecy,  are  designedly  omitted. 
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Rom.  L  25. ;  Gal.  i.  5. ;  Eph.  iii.  21 . ;  Phil. 
iv.  20. ;  I  Tim.  i.  17.  It  was  customary 
among  the  JewR,  when  the  priests  or 
other  persons  offered  up  prayers  or  praises 
to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole  assembly 
to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  cus- 
tom was  adopted  by  Christians ;  and  in 
allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 
Angelh. 

1 .  Angel  of  the  Lord.  —  Jesus  Christ.  — 
Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  an- 
twercd  and  said . . .  See  Lowth's  Com- 
mentary, in  loc. 

2.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Be- 
ings, whom  the  Almighty  employs,  as  the 
ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judg- 
ments.— Rev.  XV.  8.,  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. 
— xxii.  8.  I  fell  down  to  worship  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel  who  showed  me  these 
things, 

3.  The  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of 
the  church.  —  Rev.  ii.  1.  The  angel  of  the 
church  ofEphesu$,  See  also  ii.  8.  12.  18., 
iii.  1.  7.  14. 

4.  Fallen  Spirits.  — Matt.  xxv.  41.  Ever^ 
lastins  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels. 

Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating 
the  world. — Jer.  xxvii.  5.  /  have  made  the 
earth  ,..by  my  great  poiber^  and  by  my  out* 
stretched  arm.     See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of 
Christ.  — Isa.  liii.  1.;  John  xii.  38.  To 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed? 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  hare  his 
holy  arm,  it  means  that  he  hath  displayed 
his  great  power,  which  for  a  long  time 
seemed  to  be  hidden  and  unemployed.  — 
Isa.  Iii.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Armour. — Such  graces  and  spiritual  wea- 
pons as  are  for  the  defence  of  the  soul, 
and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
bat with  our  spiritual  enemies.  —  Rom. 
xiii.  12.  Lei  us  put  on  the  armour  o^light. 
— Eph.  vi.  11.  Put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God, 

Arrows. 

\,  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God. — Job 
vi.  4.  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within 
me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit . 
—  2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.,  compare  Psal. 
xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  v.  16.  That  cala- 
mities are  represented  among  the  eastern 
writers  as  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  we 
have  abundant  proofe :  one  sinele  instance, 
from  the  fine  saying  ascribed  to  Ali  (or 
Aaly),  the  son-in-law  of  the  impostor  of 
Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remark.  "  It 
was  once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif 
(Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy  of  the 


Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a 
bow ;  and  if  the  earth  were  the  cord  there- 
of; and  if  calamities  were  arrows  ;  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  arrows ;  and 
if  Almighty  God,  the  tremendous  and  the 
glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to 
whom  could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for 
protection?  The  Khalif  answered,  say- 
mg,  '  The  tfons  of  Adam  mw>X  flee  unto 
the  Lord.'  This  fine  image  Job  keeps  in 
view  (vi.  8, 9.),  wishing  that  the  unerring 
marksman  may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let 
loose  his  band,  to  destroy  and  cut  him 
off.**     Dr.  A  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Abxuive  or  slanderous  words, — Psal.  Ixiv. 
3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to  shoot  their  at* 
rows,  even  bitter  words. 

3.  Children,  —  Psal.  cxxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows 
are  m  the  hand  of  a  mi^ty  man ;  so  are 
children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,  **  The 
orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave  and 
valiant  sons  the  arrows  and  darts  of  their 
parents,  because  they  are  able  to  defend 
them.  To  sharpen  arrows^  to  make  sharp 
arrows,  is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and 
valiant  sons."  [Burder's  Oriental  Litera- 
ture vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Ashes.     See  Dust  and  Ashes. 

Babes. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes. — 
Isa.  iii.  4.  /  will  give  children  to  be  their 
prtnces,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shall  rule 
over  them.  This  minatory  prediction  was 
fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned 
over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  death 
of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  the  taking  of  Zedekiah, 
the  last  of  them,  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  knowledge,  being  ignorant  and 
inconstant,  like  infants.— 1  Cor.  iii.  1.  And 
I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  . .  , 
but  as  . , , ,  unto  babes  m  Christ,  —  Heb. 
V.  13.  For  he  is  a  babe. 

Babylon. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  ido- 
latrous rites.  —  Rev.  xiv.  8.  Ptebylon  is 

fallen.     See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrme,  error,  or  way  of.  — A 
defection  from  true  religion  united  with 
immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev. 
ii.  14.  Thou  hast  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam.  — Jude  11.  They  have 
....  run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam. 
—  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Following  the  way  of  Ba- 
laam. 

Balance. 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observa- 
tion of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  —  Prov. 
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xL  1.  AfaUe  balance  is  abomtMUhn  unto 
the  Lord,  —  Prov.  xvL  11.  A  jutt  weight 
and  balance  are  the  LonPt,  See  aUo  Job 
izxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  nymboU,  denoting  the  sale 
of  corn  and  fruits  by  weight,  a  balance 
becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity.  —  Lev. 
xxvi.  26.  When  I  have  broken  the  stq/f  of 
ffour  bread,  ten  women  ihall  bake  your 
bread  m  one  oven ;  and  they  shall  deliver 
you  bread  again  by  weight,  and  ye  shall 
eat  and  not  be  satisfied.  —  Ezek.  iv.  16. 
7%ry  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with 
care. 

Baldness.  —  Destruction.  —  Jer.  xlviL  5. 
Baldness  t«  come  upon  Gaxa, 

Bashan.    See  Kinb,  Oaks. 

Bbast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the 
earth.  —  Dan.  viL  17.  These  great  beasts, 
which  are  four,  are  Jour  kings. 

2.  The  Papal  antichrist. — Rev.  xiii.  2.  12. 
Bed.  —  Great  tribulation  and  angubh. — 

Uev.  ii.  22.  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed.  To 
be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek 
rest,  is  peculiarly  grievous.  See  PsaL  vL 
6.,  xli.  3. ;  Isa.  xxviii.  20. 

Bird  of  Prey. — A  hostile  army  coming  to 
prey  upon  a  country. — Isa.  xlvL  11.  Call- 
ing a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east;  Cyrus 
and  his  army.  Compare  Jer.  xii.  9.;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  4.  and  xxxix.  17. 

Bitter. — Bitterness.  —  Affliction,  mi- 
sery, and  servitude. —  Exod.  i.  14.  They 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 
See  Jer.  ix.  15.  —  Gall  of  bitterness. 
(Acts  viii.  23.)  A  state  oiTensive  to  God. 

Black.  —  Blackness.  —  Afflictions,  dis« 
asters,  and  anguish. — Jer.  xiv.  2.  Judah 
moumelh,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish; 
they  are  black  unto  the  ground. — Joel  ii.  6. 
Alt  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  —  Rev.  vi. 
5.  Behold  a  black  horse.  The  black 
colour  of  the  horse  in  this  place  indicates 
that  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  will,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment upon  the  heathens,  for  refusing  to 
hear  it,  be  attended  with  great  affliction. 
[Daubuz  and  Woodhouse,  in  locj] 

Blessing  (Cup  of).     See  Cup,  2. 

Blindness.  —  Want  of  understanding  in 
divine  wisdom.  ~  Isa.  xxix.  18.  In  that 
day  ,  ,  ,  ,the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
of  obscurity,  and  out  of  darkness. 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality. — Isa.  xxxiv.3. 
The  mountains  shall  be  melted  with  blood. 
See  Ezek.  xxxiL  6. 

2.  Our  natural  descent  from  one  common 
family. — And  hath  mad^  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,     (Acts  xvii.  26.)     Flesh  and 


blood  is  an  expresmon  which  signifies  the 
present  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by 
divine  grace.  When  Paul  was  convoted, 
he  did  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood, 
(Gal.  i.  16.)  When  Peter  declared  iiis 
belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ,  the  Sod 
of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  ^mon  Bar' 
Jona  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  wkitA  is  ts 
heaven,  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  We  are  assured 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (1  Cor.  xv.  50.) 

3.  Death. — To  resist  unto  blood,  is  to  con- 
tend unto  death,  (Heb.  xii.  4.)  When  I 
passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  is 
tlune  own  blood,  /  said  unto  thee,  when 
thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live,  (Ezek.  xri. 
6.)  To  shed  blood  is  to  murder  :  hence 
a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody  man. 
To  give  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to 
put  into  their  hand  the  cup  of  death.  The 
metaphorical  term  b  sometimes  employed 
in  personification.  What  hast  thou  done  f 
said  God  to  Cain.  The  voice  of  tJ^ 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground,  (Gen.  iv.  10.)  Ye  are  come  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketA  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel   (Ueb,  xiL  24.) 

4.  The  sufierings  and  death  of  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  atonement  for  the  souls  of 
sinners.  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  utrath  through  him, 
(Rom.  V.  9.)  The  following  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament  are  allusions  to 
the  typical  blood,  which  was  so  plentifiilly 
shed  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught 
to  reason  ;  that  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling 
the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh  ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purgs 
your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  Godf  (Heb.ix.  13,  14.)  God 
hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation, that  we  may  have  faith  in  his 
blood;  that  is,  that  we  may  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement.  We  have  re- 
demption through  las  blood  ;  even  the  for' 
mveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace,  (Eph.  i.  7.)  We  were  not  re- 
deemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without 
spot.  (I  Peter  i.  18,  19.)  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  blood  of  Christ  is  sometimes 
represented  an  the  procuring  cause  of 
our  justification.  Much  more  being  justi- 
fied by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 

wrath  through  him,  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The 
terra  blood,    when  used  in  this 
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means  the  merits  of  Chriift  atonement. 
But  in  other  passages,  our  sanctification 
is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  How 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who 
through  the  eternal  Sp'trU  <ffered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Godf 
(Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  saints  are  represented 
as  walking  in  white  $  because  they  had 
washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  (Rev.yii.  14.)  The  term»  when 
used  in  this  figurative  sense,  evidently 
signifies  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  ;  whicn 
are  the  great  mean  of  purifying  the  be- 
liever's heart.  Now  ye  are  clean,  said 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  through  the  untrd 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.  (John 
XV.  3.) 

5.  Blood  of  the  covenant. — (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) 
The  blood  of  Christ,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sin- 
ners. 
Body.  —  A  society ;  the  church,  with  its 

different  members. — 1  Cor.xii.  20 — 21, 
Book  of  Life.  —  Bev.  iii.  5.  /  wiU  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.  **  As, 
in  states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained 
freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  register,  which  enrolment  was 
their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  so 
the  King  of  heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
engages  to  preserve  in  his  register  and  en- 
rolment, in  the  book  of  life,  the  names 
of  those  who,  .like  the  good  Sardians  in  a 
corrupted  and  supine  society,  shall  pre- 
serve allegiance  and  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men 
and  angels.  Matt.  ix.  32. ;  Luke  xii.  8. 
See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28. ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9. ; 
Exod.  xxxii.  33. ;  Dan.  xiL  1.  ;  Mal.  iii. 
16. ;  Luke  x.  20.**  [Dean  Woodhouse 
on  Rev.  iii.  5J 
Bottles.  —  The  inhabitaiks  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  Ood  threatened  to  fill  with  the 
wine  of  terror.  — Jer,  xiiL  12,  Every 
bottle  shall  be  filled  with  wine. 
Bow. 

1.  Strength.  —  Job.  xxix.  20.  My  bow 
was  renewed  in  my  hand, 
"2,  Victory.  —  Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow  ;  where  it  signifies  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisted  by  sud- 
den and  unexpected  and  miraculous  aid 
and  deliverance. 

Bowels. — Pity,  com  passion.. — Luke  i.  78. 

Through  the  tender  mercy  (literally  bowels 

of  mercy)  of  our  God. 

Branch.     See  Trees,  3. 

Brass.  —  Strength. — Psal.  cvii.  1 6.     He 

.  hath  broken  the  gates  ofbmas ;  that  is,  the 

strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In  Jer.  i.  18. 


and  XV.  20.  brazen  waUs  ^gnify  a  strong 
and  lasting  adversary  and  opposer. 
Bread  or  Food. 

1 .  The  word  of  God. — Deut  viii.  3. ;'  Matt, 
iv.  4.  Man  doth  not  (or  shaU  not)  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro^ 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

2.  One  bread.  (1  Cor.  x.  17.)  The  union 
of  real  Christians. 

Breath.     See  Air. 

Brethren.  —  Christians  united  by  their 
profession. — Rom.  xii.  1.  I  beseech  you, 
brethren.  See  Acts  xxi.  7. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

Briars.  —  Mischievous  and  hurtful  per- 
sons. —  Isa.  Iv.  13.  Instead  of  the  briar 
shall  come  up  the  myrtlc'tree.  See 
Thorns,  2. 

Bride.  —  The  heavenly  Jerusalem. — Rev. 
xxi.  9.     The  bride,  the  Lamb*s  wife. 

Bridegroom. —  Christ,  as  the  spouse  of 
the  church.  —  Rev.  xxi.  9.  See  also 
Voice,  1. 

Brimstone. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction.— 
Job  xviii.  15.  Brimstone  shall  be  scat" 
tered  upon  his  habitation ;  that  is,  his  house 
or  family  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by 
an  inextinguishable  fire.  Compare  Isa. 
xxxiv.  9, 10.  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.  &c. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doc- 
trines. —  Rev.  ix.  17.  Out  of  their  mouth 
issued  fire  and  brimstone.     See  verse  18. 

Bulls. — Wicked,  violent  men. — Psal.  xxii. 
12.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me; 
strong  p>ull8l  of  BasJian  have  beset  me 
round:  that  is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as 
furious  and  formidable  as  the  bulls  fed  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me  oo 
every  side. 

Burning.     See  Fire,  2. 

Buy.  To  attain  in  preference  to  earthly 
riches.  See  Isa.  Iv.  1. ;  Prov.  xxiii.  13.; 
Rev.  iii.  18. 

Call  —  Called  —  Calling. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  out  to 
men  to  corce  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  flow  from  a  sincere  reception  of 
the  Christian  religion.— Eph.  i.  18.  That 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing :  that  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
hope,  which  those  who  have  been  iiH 
vited  into  the  divine  kingdom  may  pro- 
perly indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty  ;  that  is,  to  appoint, 
constitute,  or  choose. — Gal.  i.  15.  Who 
called  me,  chose  me,  by  his  grace,  viz.  to 
be  an  apostle. 

Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 

Cedars. 

1.  Great  men.  —  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  cedar  it 

fallen. 
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2.  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  —  Kin^,  princes, 
and  nobles  of  Judah.  —  Isa.  ii.  13.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  thaU  be  , ,,,  upon  all  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

8.  Top  of  the  young  tioigs  of  cedars.— The 
prime  nobility  and  able  soldiery.  —  Ezek. 
xvii.  4.  He  cropped  off  the  top  of  the 
young  twigs. 

Chaff. — Unprofitable  and  worthless  men. 
— Psal.  i.  4.  Hie  ungodly  are  , .  .  Wee  the 
chaff,  which  the  wind  driveth  away. — Matt, 
iii.  12.  He  will  bum  up  the  chaff  uM  un- 
quenchable fire. 

Chain.  — Bondage  or  affliction.  —  Lam. 
iii.  7.     He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy. 

Child,  Childrbn. 

\.  Those  who  have  received  their  religious 
knowledge,  character,  education,  &c.  from 
any  one :  i,e,VL  beloved  disciple. — 2  Tim. 
i.  2.   Timothy y  my  dearly  beloved  child. 

2.  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities 
denote  their  inhabitants  or  citizens. — Matt. 

xxiii.  37.     O  Jerusalem how  often 

would  I  have  gathered  thy  children.      See 
also  Luke  xiii.  34.,  xix.  44. ;  Oal.  iv.  25. 

3.  Children  of  (lod;  those  whom  he  re- 
gards with  parental  affection,  and  on 
whom  he  bestows  peculiar  favour. — John 
i.  12.  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he 
gave  the  privilege  to  become  the  children  of 
God. 

4.  Children  of  God  and  children  of  the 
devil,  in  I  John  iii.  10.,  are  those  who  re- 
semble God,  and  those  who  resemble 
Satan. 

Circumcision.  — An  engagement  like  that 
of  baptism,  to  renounce  the  flesh  and  cir- 
cumcise the  heart.  —  Deut.  x.  16.  Cir- 
cumcise therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart. 
—  Deut.  XXX.  6.  The  Lord  thy  God  shall 
circumcise  thine  heart. —  Rom.  ii.  29.  Cir- 
cumcision is  that  of  the  heart. 

Clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  — Man  in 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  —  Isa.  Ixiv.  8. 
Now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father ;  we 
are  the  clay ;  and  thou  our  iK>tter,  and 
we  are  all  the  work  of  thy  hand.  See 
also  Rom.  ix.  21. 

Clouds.  —  Multitudes  and  armies.  —  Jer. 
iv.  13.  He  shaU  come  up  as  clouds. — 
Isa.  Ix.  8.  Who  are  those  that  fly  as 
a  cloud  ?  —  Heb.  xii.  1.  A  cloud  ofwit^ 
nesses. 

Cold. — Inconstant  in  afflictions,  purpose, 
and  conduct;  de8titute  of  fervent  piety 
and  holy  zeal.    Rev.  iii.  15,  16. 

Column.    See  Pillar. 

Cornbr-Stone. — Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
compared  to  a  comer-stone  in  three 
points  of  view ;  vii. 

1.  As  this  stone  lies  at  the  foundation,  and 
serves  to  give  support  and  strength  to  the 


building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctriDe  of  § 
Saviour,  is  called  the  chief  corner^atone  in 
£ph.  ii.  20. ;  because  this  doctrine  is  tiie 
most  important  feature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  is  the  fundamental  object  of 
all  the  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  and 
other  Christian  teachers. 

2.  As  the  comer-stone  occupies  an  import- 
ant and  conspicuous  place,  Jesus  is  com- 
pared to  it  in  1  Pet.  iu  6.,  because  God 
has  made  him  highly  esteemed  (or  pre- 
cious), and  has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity 
and  conspicuousness  above  ail  others. 

ti.  Since  men  often  stumble  against  a  pro> 
jecting  corner-stone,  Christ  is  therefore  so 
called  (Psal.  cxviiu  22.,  Matt.  xxi.  42^ 
and  parallel  passages),  because  his  Gos- 
pel will  be  the  cause  of  a^ravated  con- 
demnation to  those  who  wilfully  rgect 
it.    (Robinson's  Lexicon,  p.  21.) 

Cross. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  ot 
Christ  cruciBed.  The  cross  of  Christy  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  occur  in  this  sense 
m  1  Cor.  i.  17,  18.  See  also  GaL  ▼.  Ii., 
vL  12. 14.;  Phil.  iii.  18. 

2.  To  take  up  or  bear  one*s  cross,  that  is, 
to  be  ready  to  undergo  the  severest  trials, 
or  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers. — Matt.  x.  38.,  xvi.  24., 
Mark  viii.*  34.,  x.  21.;  Luke  ix.  23.,  xiv. 
27. 

Crown  of  Life,  a  triumphant  immortality. 
—  Rev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Cup. 

1.  The  blessings  and  favours  of  Qod. — 
Psal.  xxiiL  5.  My  cup  runneth  over. 
The  cup  of  salvation,  in  Psal.  cxvL  13.,  is 
a  cup  of  thanksgiving,  or  blessing  the 
Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

2.  The  cup  of  blessing. — The  paschal  cop 
was  called  by  the  Jews  the  Cup  of  blew 
ing,  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  it.  To  this  Saint 
Paul  alludes  in  I  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he 
terms  the  sacramental  cup  the  c«p  of 
blessing, 

3.  Afflictions  or  sufferings,  the  effects  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  —  Isa.  ii.  17.  Stamd 
up,  O  Jerusalem,  wlach  hast  drunk  at  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fiiry. 
Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
trembling.     Matt.  xxvi.  39. 42. 

4.  Death.  —  If  it  be  posMe,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me.     See  Wink,  2. 

Darkness. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance.  —  Rom.  xiiL  I&. 
Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness. 

2.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adversity.  — Jer. 
xiii.   16.     Oive  glory  to  the  Lo&D  yov 
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Ood,  hefire  he  cause  darkness.  See  Ezek. 
XXX.  18.,  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  Darkness  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
General  darkness  and  deficiency  in  the 
government.  —  Isa.  xiii.  10.  The  stars 
of  heaven,  and  the  consteiloHons  thereof 
shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened  in  his  going  firth,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 
See  Ezek.  xxxli.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31., 
ill.  15.    . 

Day. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language. — 
Ezek.  iv.  6.  Thou  shall  bear  the  iniquUy 
of  the  house  ofJudah  forty  days  ;  /  have 
appointed  thee  each  day  fir  a  year.  See 
also  Isa.  XX.  3.  (Bp.  Lowth's  version 
and  notes.) — Rev.  ii.  10.  Fe  shall  have 
tribulation  ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. — Isa. 
xxxiy.  8.  //  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance.     See  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledge. 
—  1  Thess.  V.  5.  Te  are  all  children  of 
the  light,  and  children  of  the  day. 

Death. 

1.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body.— Gen.  xxv.  11.  After  the  death 
of  Abraham,  &c.     This  is  temporal  or  the 

jtrsl  death,  which  is  the  common  lot  of 
man  by  the  divine  sentence.  (Gen.  iii. 
19.)     The 

2.  Second  death  (beyond  the  grave)  is  the 
eternal  separation  of  the  whole  man 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  God ;  not 
onl^  an  extinction  of  all  our  pleasurable 
feelings,  and  of  all  our  hopes  or  happiness, 
but  an  ever-during  sense  of  this  extinc- 
tion, ••where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched."  —  Rev.  ii.  11, 
He  that  overcometh  shall  not  he  hurt  of  the 
second  death. 

3.  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin  and 
corruption,  and  destitute  of  the  spirit  of 
life.— Jude  12.  Twice  dead. — Ilev.  iii. 
1.  Thou ar/dead. 

4.  A  state  of  mortification,  death  unto 
8in,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ. — Rom. 
▼i.  8.  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 
—  1  Pet.  H  24.  Who  his  oum  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  oum  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  right- 
eousness. 

Dbsbrt. 
Desert  of  the  Sea.  —  Babylon. —  Isa. 
xxi.  1.  7%^  burden  of  the  desert  of  the 
sea.  Babylon  and  the  aciyacent  country 
is  so  called,  because  it  was  shortly  to  be- 
come desert,  and  a  marsh  fiiU  of  pools  of 
water,  as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  in- 
land sea.  The  country  about  Babylon, 
and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea. 


was  a  great  flat  morass,  often  overflowed 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  (Bp.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Scott,  in  he.) 
Dew  upon  Herbs.  —  The  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven, and  the  power  of  the  resurrection. 

—  Ho8.  xiv.  5.  /  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel. —-IsfL  xxvi.  19.  Thy  dead  men 
shall  live  ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  clew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 

Dog. 

1.  The  Gentiles. —  The  bad  properties  of 
dogs  are  obstinate  barking,  biting,  insatia- 
ble gluttony,  filthiness  in  lust,  vomiting, 
and  returning  to  their  vomit.  (Compare 
Prov.  xxvi.  1 1. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  22.)  Hence 
the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  impurity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  being  without  the 
covenant,  were  called  dogs  by  the  Jews. 

—  Matt.  XV.  2Q.  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children*s  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.  —  Psal. 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  compassed  me,  the 
assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me. 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give 
notice  of  approaching  danger.  —  Isa.  Ivi. 
10.  His  watchmen  are  blind,  they  are 
all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they 
cannot  bark. 

3.  Impudent,  shameless  persons,  and  fidse 
teachers.  —  Rev.  xxii.  15.  Without  are 
dogs.  —  Phil.  iii.  2.  Bevmre  of  dogs. 

Dominion. 

1.  Power.  —  Neh.  ix.  28.  They  had  do- 
minion over  them. 

2.  Persons  over  whom  another  has  power. 

—  Psal.  cxiv.  2.   Israel  was  his  dominion. 

3.  Angels.  —  Col.  i.  16.  By  him  were 
created ....  dominions. 

4.  The  universal  government  of  Almighty 
God. — Dan.  vii.  14.  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Door  opened  in  heaven.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  kind  of  government. — Rev.  iv. 
1.  /  looked,  and  behold,  a  door  [was] 
opened  in  heaven. 

2.  An  open  door.  —  The  free  exercise  and 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 
6.  A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened 
unto  me.  See  also  2  Cor.  ii.  12. ;  Col. 
iv.  3. ;  Acts  xiv.  27. 

Dragon. 

1.  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy. 
— In  fezek.  xxix.  3.  it  means  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  so  also  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  by  his  visible 
ministers.  —  Kev.  xii.  9.  Behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  &c. 

3.  Any  hurtful  thing. —  Psal.  xci.  13.  The 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shall  thou  tram' 
pie  underfoot. 
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Drunk — Drunkenness. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness 
of  sinners,  who,  making  no  use  of  their 
reason,  plunge  themselves  in  all  manner 
of  crimes.  —  Isa.  xxviii.   1.  3.     Woe  to 

the  drunkards  of  Ephraim 7^ 

drunkards  of  Ephraim  shaU  be  trodden 
underfeet, 

S.  That  stupidity  which  arises  from  Ood's 
judgments  ;  when  the  sinner  is  under  the 
consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  as- 
tonished, staggering,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  —  liia.  xxix.  9.  They  are 
drunken,  but  not  with  wine  ;  they  stagger, 
but  not  with  strong  drink,  —  Isa.  li.  21. 
Thou  afflicted  and  drunken,  b%U  not  with 
wine,  8ee  also  Jer.  xiii.  13,  14.  and  Lam. 
iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes.  —  Mortal  roan,  under 
death  and  condemnation.  —  Gen.  xviii. 
27.  /  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto 
the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes. 
—  Gen.  iii.  19.  Dust  thou  art,  and  to 
dust  thalt  thou  return.     See  Job  xUL  6. 

Eagle. 

1.  A  king  or  kingdom.  —  Ezek.  xvii.  A 
great  eagle,  with  great  wings,  long  winged^ 

full  of  feathers^  winch  had  divers  colours^ 
came  to  Lebanon:  that  is,  Kebuchad- 
nezzar.  The  divers  colours  refer  to  the 
various  nations  that  composed  the  Baby- 
lonian empire. 

%,  The  Roman  army,  whose  ensigns  or 
standards  were  eagles. — Matt.  xxiv.  28. 
Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.     See  Wings. 

3.  Eagles*  Win^.  —  To  be  borne  on  ea- 
gles* wings  signiBes  divine,  miraculous 
deliverance.  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle 
through  the  air,  and  take  from  him  what 
is  committed  to  his  charge?  Exod. 
xix.  4.;  PsaL  xci.  4w;  Isa.  xl.  31.;  Rev. 
xii.  14. 

Earthen  Vessel.  —  The  body  of  man. — 
2  Cor.  iv.  7.  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels. 

Earthquakes. —  Ghreat  revolutions  or 
changes  in  the  political  world.  —  Joel  ii. 
10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them. 
See  also  Haggai  ii.  21. ;  Heb.  xii.  26. 

Egypt.  —  A  mystical  name  of  wicked- 
ness. —  Rev.  xi.  8.  Their  dead  bodies 
[shall  lie]  m  the  street  of  t/ie  great  city, 
which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Eg)'pt. 

Elders  (the  twenty-four).  Probably  such 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  of  the 
old  church,  as  saw  by  faith  the  day  of 
redemption  and  reioiced ;  and  who  are 
expressly  termed  Elders  {npieQvrtpoC)  in 
Heb.  XI.  2.  —  Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four- 
and-twenty  elders  fall  down  before  Him 


that  livethfor  ever,  [See  Dean  Wood- 
house,  on  Rev.  iv.  lO.j 

Etbs  aidmit  of  various  mterpretadons,  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances. 

L  As  applied  to  the  Almighty,  they  denote, 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience. —  Prov. 
XV.  3.  His  eye  if  m  every  place  to  behold 
good  and  evil.    See  Psal.  xu  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence.  —  P8al.xxxiT. 
15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous, 

n.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  signify 
his  omnipresence.  —  Rev.  ▼.  6.  In  the 
midst  ofihe  elders  stood  a  lamb,  having  .... 
seven  eyes.  [See  Dean  Woodbouse,  m  he,"] 

III.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  e^es  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  the  soul. — Paid.  cxix.  18. 
Open  thou  mine  eyes. 

2.  A  guide  or  counsellor. —  Job  xxix.  15. 
/  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 

3.  The  whole  man. — Rev.  L  7.  Every 
eye  shall  see  him  ;  that  is,  all  men. 

4.  Good  or  evil  desires  and  designs. — 
Deut.  xxviii.  54.  His  eye  shall  be  evil 
towards  his  brother,  —  ver.  56.  Her  eye  shaU 
be  evil  towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,aud 
towards  her  son,  and  towards  her  daughter. 
That  is,  they  shall  form  cruel  and  evil 
designs  against  them  to  kill,  and  even  to 
eat  them.  History  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  prediction. 

Face. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  bis  fa- 
vour.— Dan.  ix.  17.  Cause  thy  face  to 
stone  upon  thy  sanctuary,  —  See  PsaL 
xxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 

Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  de- 
note unblushing,  shameless  persons. 

Faith  (Jlifrrio),  In  consequence  of  not 
attending  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
TrujTCf,  which  in  our  authorised  versioD 
is  usually  translated  faith,  it  has  been 
applied  by  many  divines,  wherever  it 
occurs,  exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah, 
when  the  context  oflen  manifestly  re- 
quires it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense. 
Faith  or  believing  then  denotes, 

1.  Our  assenting  to  any  truth,  even  to  suck 
truths  as  are  known  by  the  evidencrf  of  our 
senses:  thus  in  John  xx.  29,  Thomas, 
whom  the  evidence  of  hii  senses  had 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ*8  re- 
surrection, is  said  to  have  beUeved, 

2.  A  general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  ewt- 
brace  all  that  we  know  concerning  God, 
whether  by  reason  or  revelation  :  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  6.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God;  which  expression  is  sub- 
sequently applied    to  the  existence  of 
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God,  his  goodness  and  bounty  toward?; 
his  sincere  worshippers. 

3  A  pecuRar  aueni  to  a  certain  revelation  ; 
for  instance,  in  Rom.  iy.  throughout,  and 
in  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's 
faith,  it  is  manifest  that  t\i\s  fiuth  must  be 
referred  to  the  peculiar  promises  made  to 
Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  born  unto 
him,  though  he  himself  was  then  about  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  8arah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

4*.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to 
Jioses  ;  as  when  the  children  of  Israel  are 
said  to  have  believed  the  Lord  and  Ms  ser- 
vant Moses,  (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared 
with  John  t.  45, 46.  and  ix.  28.) 

5.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to 
the  prophets  ;  as  when  King  Jehoshaphat 
Bays  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.),  "  Be- 
Ueve  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be 
established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall 
ye  prosper."     Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

6.  A  cordial  assent  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
or  to  some  of  its  leading  and  fundamental 
points ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are 
ccmiraanded  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead. 

7.  An  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things 
revealed  by  God,  as  in  Heb.  xL  1.,  where 
it  is  defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present  sub- 
stance to  things  future,  which  are  fully 
expected,  and  the  proving  and  demon- 
strating of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  where  Saint 
Paul  demands  of  the  Galatians,  whether 
they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  froth :  in  which 
passage  it  is  evident  that  the  hearing  of 

fittth  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached 
Gospel ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  fmth 
appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  works  of  the  law. 

9.  A  persuasion  that  what  we  do  is  well  pleas- 
ing to  God:  thus  the  meaning  of  Kom. 
xiv.  23.  Whatsover  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  is, 
that  it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing 
which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded  is  well 
pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by 
nim. 

:M).  Faith  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  Christ,  to  which,  at  the  first  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  was  annexed  the 
performance  of  miracles :  such  was  the 
faith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that 
he  might  work  certain  miracles  by  them 
(compare  Matt.  xvii.  20.,  Mark  xi.  22. 
xvi.  IT.y  and  Luke  xviL  6.) ;  and  to  which 
VOL.  IIL 


Saint  Paul  refers  in  I  Cor.  xiii.2.  Lastly, 
faith  sometimes  signifies, 
1  ] .  Fidelity,  or  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  or  promises,  and  so  the  Greek 
word  Triffrig  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit.  ii. 
10. ;  as  it  also  should  have  been  in  I  Tim. 
V.  12.,  the  faith,  there  said  to  have  been 
cast  ofi'by  the  younger  widows,  being'there 
fidelUy  to  Christ. 

Falling  down,  or  prostrate,  before  ano- 
ther. —  Submission  and  homage.  —  Isa. 
xiv.  14.  They  shall  fall  down  unto  thee, 
and  make  supplication  unto  thee.  See 
also  Gen.  xxvii.  29.,  xxxvii.  7,  8. 

Family.  — The  Church  of  God.  — Eph. 
iii.  15.  Of  whom  the  whole  family  m  heaven 
and  earth  is  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  excellent  of  every  thing. — 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  He  should  have  frd  them 
with  the  finest  (Heb.  fU)  of  the  wheat, — 
Psal.  cxlvii.  14.     He  filieth  thee  with  the 

finest  (Heb.  fat)  of  the  wheat, 

2.  Riches.--Psal.  xxii.  29.  All  the  f&t  upon 
earth.  —  Jer.  v.  28.  They  are  waxen  fat. 

Father. 

1.  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  cre- 
ation and  redemption. —  Mai.  i.  6.  If  I 
be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  f —  Mai. 
ii.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Hath 
not  one  God  created  usf  See  Jer.  xxxi.  9. 

2.  Father  of  any  thine ;  that  is,  the  author, 
cause,  or  source  of  it.  —  John  viii.  44. 
When  he  (Satan)  speaketh  a  lie ,.  .he  is  the 
father  ^t^.  — James  i.  17.  The  Father 
of  lights ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal light. 

3.  Example,  pattern,  or  prototype. — John 
viii.  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil; 
ye  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that 
he  may  be  properly  called  your  father,  and 
ye  hb  children. 

Field.  —  The  World.  —  Matt  xiii.  38. 
Fire. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is 
not  put  for  Hght,  it  signifies  destruction  or 
torment,  great  sickness,  war,  audits  dismal 
effects.  —  Isa.  xlii.  25.  It  hath  set  him  on 
fire.  —  Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  TTte  Lord  will  come 
vnth  fire.     See  Ezek.  xxii.  20—22. 

2.  Burning  fire.  —  The  wrath  of  God.  — 
Ezek.  xxii.  31.  I  have  consumed  them  with 
the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecution.  —  Isa.  xxiv. 
15.     Glorify  ye  the  Lord  God  in  the  fires. 

4.  6*oaZrq/[/^r«  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God,  or  from  his  countenance,  denote 
his  anger.  —  Psal.  xviii.  8.  12, 13. 

Firmament.     See  Heavens. 
Flesh  (or  Meat). 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any 
persons  conquered,  oppressed,  or  slain,  as 
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the  case  may  be. — Psal.  Ixxiv.  14.   nou 

breakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  m  — ' 

(did&t  destroy  the  power  of  Pbam 
his  princes),  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be] 
to  the  people  inbabitine  the  wilderness : 
that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israelites  with 
their  spoils.  —  Isa.  xvii.  4.  Thefaineu  of 
his  flesn  shall  be  made  lean.  See  also  Mic 
iiU  2,  3.  and  Zech.  xi.  9.  16. ;  in  all  which 
places  the  Targom  expbdns  flesh  by  riches 
and  substance. 

2.  To  devour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer  and 
spoil  many  enemies  of  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions. In  Dan.  viL  5.  this  expression 
is  used  to  denote  the  cruelty  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  many  of  whose  soyereigns 
were  more  like  ferocious  bears  than  men. 
Instances  of  their  cruelty  abound  in  almost 
all  the  historians  who  have  written  of 
their  affairs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man. —  Isa.  zL  6.  All 
flesh  is  grass, 

4.  The  exterior  of  man ;  m. 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the 
choice  of  food.  Sec  in  which  the  body  is 
the  part  chiefly  affected.  —  Rom  iv.  1. 
What  shall  we  say  then,  thai  Abraham  our 
father  halhjbund,  as  pertwnmg  to  the  flesh? 
t.  tf.  so  far  as  regards  external  actions.— 
iCor.x.  18.  Behold  Israel  after  the  Beth; 
t.  ^.  as  it  respects  the  external  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  rites.  —  Oal.  iii. 
3. .  .Are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ? 
win  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ce- 
remonies ? 

(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  cir- 
cumstances, character,  Sec. — John  vi.  63. 
The  Heshprojlteth  nothing.^2  Cor.  v.  16. 
We  know  no  man  after  the  flesh. 
Flood.  —  Extreme  danser. — Psal.  Ixix. 
15.    Let  not  the  water 'iood  overflow  me. 
See  RiYBR. 
Food.     See  Bread. 

FoREHBAD.  —  A  public  profession  or  ap- 
pearance before  men.  —  Anciently,  slaves 
were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with 
their  master's  mark  ;  hence  to  be  sealed 
in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.),  and  to  have 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c.), 
1i  to  make  a  public  profession  of  belong- 
fflg  to  the  person  whose  mark  is  said  to  be 
received. 

Four.    See  Numbers. 
Forest  of  the  South-field.    See  South- 
field. 

Fornication.  —  All  those  carnal  impu- 
rities, which  were  common  amoi^  the 
heathens,  and  even  formed  apart  of  their 
sacred  rites. — Rev.  ii.  20.  Thou  s^ffhrest 
that  woman  Jetebel. . .  to  seduce  my  ser* 
vants  to  commit  fornication. 
Fortresses.     See  Towers. 


Fox.  —  A  cunning,'  decekful  pema.- 
Luke  xiii.  32.  Go  i4rld  that  (kn.-^Ijk 
xm.4.  ThypropkeU  areliketkek(%t%M 
the  deserts. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  consequences  of  an  action.  Prv^ 
i.3l.  TheyAaUeaithefnaSXofthekmk 
toays. 

2.  Good  works.— PaaL  L  3.  Be  {tk 
pious  man).  .  .  bring^tk  forth  his  frvit  = 
his  season.  —  Matt.  fiL  8.  Bring  fini 
fruits  meet  for  repeniamce. 

Furnace. 

1.  A  place  of  great  affliction.  —  Deitiv. 
20.  TheLota>hailk.  ..drou^youJmA 
out  of  the  iron  {immce^  omi  tffEoffi. 

2.  Such  afflictions  as  God  seii!^  fortk 
amendment  and  correction  of  men.— Jet. 
ix.  7.  lwillmeitthrms,amdtrythewi,tki 
is,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

Garments. 

1.  H'^iltfo garments  were  not  onlytheea* 
blem  of  purity  and  being  in  the  fiivoorof 
God  (PsaLlL  7. ;  Isa.  L  la),  batala^« 
being  worn  on  festival  dAy^,  were  token 
of  joy  and  pleasure.  (Isa.  Iii.  1..  IxL  10) 
Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  amfti 
in  white  garments  of  fine  linen,  (to- 
xli.  42. ;  1  ChroD.  xv.  27.  ;  Luke  xvL  19.) 
Hence,  to  walk  or  be  doiked  in  wide,  ng- 
nifies  to  be  prosperous,  successful,  tod 
victorious,  to  be  holy,  happy,  honoured, 
andrewarded.  — Rev.iii.  4v5.  Tieydsi 

walk  in  white. Th^  same  shall  be 

clothed  in  white  raiment. 

2.  Souls.  —  Rev.  iii.  4.  T^ou  hast  a  fnt 
names  in  Sardu  winch  have  not  defied  tka 
garments. —  The  Hebrews  considered  bo 
liness  as  the  garb  of  the  soul,  and  en 
actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  thii  pf^ 

Gates. 

1.  GaUs  of  the  daughter  of  Sion.  Theor- 
dinances  of  Jehovui,  by  which  the  sonla 
helped  forward  in  the  way  of  8alvati^«-- 
Psal.  ix.  14.  That  I  may  show  forth  •» 
thy  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  dau^lerff 
SSon. 

2.  Gates  of  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death.  —  Psal.  ii*  1^ 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord.  •  »^ 
that  dehvereit  me  from  the  gates  of  desti* 
"  The  Hebrew  poets  supposed  the  k)wer 
world,  or  region  of  death,  to  have  g*t». 
Thus  it  is  raid  in  Job  xxxviil  17.  Best 
M^  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  J^ 
or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadotfj. 
death  f —  KiM  Hesekiah,  m  his  byoojif 
thanksgiving  (or  his  recovery  (Isa.  xxxi^ 
10.),  sings:  JtAotfgoto  the  gates  of  the 
grave."  [Burder's  Oriental  Literatom 
vol.  ii.  p.  11.    The  same  image  if  ^^^ 
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•mon^  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid, 
p.  l:i.     Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Job, 

3.  &ecunty. — (Because  gates  are  a  secunty 
to  a  fortress  or  city.)  — Psal.  cxIviL  13. 
He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates. 
That  is,  God  has  given  Jerusalem  security, 
and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  10.,  the  setHng  of  ban  and  gates 
against  the  sea,  means  the  securing  of  the 
earth  against  its  inroads.  The  decree 
there  alluded  to,  as  imposed  by  the  Al- 
mighty upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  gravitation  in  fluids  by  which,  all 
the  parts  of  them  exerting  an  equal  pres- 
sure upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  is  maintained. 

OiRDLB.  —  The  eastern  people,  wearing 
long  and  loose  garments,  were  unfit  for 
action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without 
girdinff  their  clothes  about  them.  A  nrdle 
therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity ; 
and  to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  person  of 
strength,  to  render  him  unfit  for  action. 
—  Isa.  V.  27.  Nor  shall  the  girdle  of  their 
loku  be  loosed.  —  Isa.  xlv.  I.  /  will  loose 
the  loins  of  kings /o  open  before  him  {Cyrus) 
.    the  tvHhleaved  gates. 

Goats,  the  wicked,  who  at  the  day  of 
judgment  will  finally  be  separated  from 
the  good.    Matt.  xxv.  33. 

O01.D. 

1.  Good  men  bearing  trouble,  as  gold  bears 
the  fire.—  Job  xxiii.  10.  When  he  hath 
tried  me^  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  its 
possessor  to  stand  a  fiery  trial.  —  Rev.  iii. 
18.  /  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried 
in  thejire.  —  See  Image. 

Grapbs  ;  Fruits  of  righteousness.  —  Isa. 

V.  2.  He  looked  thai  tt  should  bring  forth 

grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 
Grass. — The  common  people,  or  mankind 

in  general.  — Isa.  xl.  6, 7.  All  flesh  is  grass; 

that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 
Ground. — The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii. 

15.  That  on  the  good  ground,  are  they 

which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 

heard  the  word,  keep  it. 
Growth  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos. 
xiv.  7.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow 
shall  return;  they  shall  revive  as  the  com  ; 
they  shall  grow  as  the  vine, — John  xii.  24. 
Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abtdeth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  See  also  Isa. 
Ixvi.  14.,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36 — 44. 

2,  Growth  in  grace.  —  Isa.  Iv.  10, 1 1.  For 
as  (he  raw  cometh  down,  and  the  snoiofrom 
heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but 
wateretk  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 


forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater; — so  shall 
my  word  be. 

Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of 
enemies. — Isa.  xxviiL  2.  The  Lord  hath  a 
mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which!  as  a  tem- 
pest of  hail  ....  shall  cast  down  to  the 
earth  with  the  hand.  —  Under  this  resem- 
blance  the  prophet  represents  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  aflerwards  was  accomplished 
by  Shalmaneser.  Compare  Isa.  xxxii.  19.; 
Ezek.  xiii.  11. 13. 

2.  Hail  and  fire,  —  The  calamities  of  war, 
with  all  their  horrors: — Rev.  viii.  7.  There 

followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood. 
Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs.— Decay  of  natural  strength, 
and  tendency  to  dissolution. — Hos.  vh.  9. 
Grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him^ 
and  he  knoweth  it  not, 

2,  Shavuig  the  h^,  the  hair  of  the  feet 
and  of  the  beard,  with  a  razor  hired  (the 
king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies 
the  troubles,  slaughter,  and  destruction 
that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  armies. 

Hand.  —  Power  and  strength. 

1.  Right  hand.  —  Great  protection  and  fa- 
vour.—  Psal.  xviil  35.  Thy  right  hand 
hath  holden  me  up. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person. 
The  conveyance  of  blessings  — strength  — 
power  ancl  authority.  Thus  Jacob  con- 
veyed blessings  to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph. 
(Gen.  xlviii.  20.)  The  hand  that  touched 
the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened 
him  ;  and  Moses,  by  laying  his  right  hand 
u|>on  Joshua  (Numb,  xxvii.  18.),  dele- 
gated a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet.  —  The 
immediate  operation  of  God  or  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  a  prophet. — Ezek.  viii.  1.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  upon  me.  Com- 
pare 1  Kings  xviii.  46. ;  2  Kings  iiL  15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which 
people  fall  as  corn  by  the  scythe.  —  Joel 
lii.  13.  Put  ye  in  thenckle,for  the  harvest 
is  ripe, 

2.  The  enrfo^MtftaorW. —Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Hrad. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  prin- 
ciple. —  Isa.  L  5.  The  whole  head  if  sick, 
^  Dan.  iL  38.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold. 
—  Isa.  vii.  8,  9.  7%e  head  (that  is,  the 
sovereign)  of  Damascus  is  R^n  ;  and  the 
head  of  Samaria  is  RemaHah^s  son;  that 
is,  Pekah  king  of  Israel. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people.  —  Princes  or  magi.s# 
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trates.  —  Isa.  xxix.  10.  The  prophets  and 
your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  hath  he 
cover^,  —  Micah  in.  1.  9.  11.  Hear,  O 
beads  of  Jacob,  andyeprincet  of  the  house 
of  Israel .  .  .  Tfie  hexAs  judge  for  reward, 

3.  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  un- 
der the  symbol  of  an  animal,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  by  the 
rule  of  analogy,  is  its  capital  city.  —  Isa. 
vii.  8,  9.  The  nead  of  Syria  is  Damascus 
•  . .  And  the  head  of  Ephrahn  (that  is,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel)  if  Scnnaria. 

Hbat.  ( Scorching.)  —  Trouble  and  perse- 
cution.—  Matt.  xiii.  6.  31.  When  the  sun 
was  upf  they  were  scorched,  and  because 
they  had  not  root,  they  withered  away  . .  . 
When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth 
because  of  the  word^  by  and  by  he  is  offended. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the 
world.— Dan.  iv.  26 . . .  After  that  thou  shalt 
know  that  the  heavens  do  rule, 

8.  Ood.  —  Matt.  xxi.  25.  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  ?  From  heaven  or  of 
men?  &c  —  Luke  xv.  18.  /  have  sinned 
agamt  heaven,  and  before  thee.  See  also 
verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  universe. 
— Isa.  li.  1 6.  That  I  may  plant  the  heavens, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
say  unto  Sion,  **  Thou  art  my  people,^  That 
is,  that  I  might  make  those  who  were  but 
scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  be- 
fore, a  kingdom  and  polity,  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hell. 

I.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow. — 
Isa.  xiv.  16.;  Matt  xi.  23.  Thou  shall  be 
brought  down  to  bell. 

8.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the 
place  of  departed  souls.  —  Rev.  L  18.  / 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 

Helmet.  —  Salvation.  —  Eph.  vL  17, ;  I 
Thess.  V.  8. 

Hills.    See  Mountains. 

Hireling.  A  false  minister  who  careth 
not  for  the  sheep.  —  John  x.  12,  1,^.  He 
that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not  ,  ,  .Jleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep, 

Hope. 

1.  The  object  of  hope ;  t.  e,  future  felicity. 
— Rom.  viii.  24. ;  Oal.  v.  5. ;  Col.  L  5. ;  2 
Thess.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim. 
i.  1.  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope. — CoL  i.  27. 
C&rtff<  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

8.  Confidence,  security.  —  Acts  ii.  26.  My 
flesh  shall  rest  m  hope. 

HORN. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy.  ^-Jer.xlviii. 


25.  The  horn  nf  Afoab  is  cut  of.  In  Znt 
i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20— «iJ.  xstft 
horns  are  the  four  great  monarcbia,ai 
of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews. 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar.  —  The  Dirineir- 
tection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The  bonnoitk 
altar  shall  be  cut  off"  and  fall  to  thegimi 
That  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  mat- 
ments  made  upon  the  altar.  The  n^)a 
or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  At- 
ciently,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gcndo, 
an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctoajfe 
such  persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refiige. 

3.  Strength,  glor>',  and  power. —  Hflm 
^t  is  well  knowD^  are  emblems  of  tks 
qualities  both  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  writa^ 
because  the  strength  and  beauty  of bornd 
animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By  tk 
seven  horns,  attributed  to  the  Lamb  (- 
Rev.  V.  6.)  is  signified  that  unifeni 
power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  wlw, 
suffering  death  under  the  form  of  iib- 
nocent  victim,  he  thereby  vanquished  tk 
formidable  enemy  of  man.  All  power,  vil 
be  to  bis  disciples  immediately  after  (i* 
conflict,  is  given  to  me  m  ketnen  aai  ■ 
earth.  (Matt.  xxviiL  18.) 

4.  Horn  of  Salvation,  —  A  migbtvaod^ 
rious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer.  —  Pwl*  i** 
2.  The  Lord  \%  , . .  the  horn  of  my  «h»- 
tion.     See  Luke  L  69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  ofwar  and  conquest— Cw 
hath  made  them  [the  house  of  JudahJ « 
his  goodly  horse  in  the  battle,  Zech.  i.  ^ 
That  is,  he  will  make  them  cooqoff^ 
over  his  enemies,  glorious  and  suluiiwI 

2.  More  particularly  of  speedy  conqye*.- 
Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  it " 
the  appearance  of  horses;  and  as  kcnevn 
so  shall  they  run. —HsLb,  IS,  Their  htra 
are  swifter  than  leopards,  —  Jer.  h.  ii 
His  horses  are  swifter  than  ea^> 

3.  WhiU  being  the  synibol  ^  Y^^^J^^ 
and  prosperity,  and  u^nte  horses,  i&ntvtt^ 
by  victors  on  their  days  of  triumpn,  ^ 
the  symbol  of  certain  victory  and  grt* 
triumph  upon  that  account.  —  ^^"jf 
/  saw,  and  behold,  a  white  horse ;  om  » 
that  sat  on  him  ,  ,  .  went  forth  conqweivg 
and  to  conquer.     See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God.  —  1  'Hin.  S-J^ 
T^  House  of  God,  which  is  the  churcktl 
the  living  God,     See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  body  of  man.  —  2  Cor.  v.  L  V^ 
earthly  house  of  [this]  tabemade  were  dis- 
solved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst.  Theappcdtesp''^^ 
spirit  after  righteousness.  —  Luke  I  ^ 
He  hath  filled  the  hunwry  with  good  t^ 
—  Matt.  V.  6.  Blessed  arc  they  tfiUe*  ^ 
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hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,/^ 
theif  shall  be  fiUed.  —  Psal.  xlii.  2.  My 
soul  thirsteth  jbr  Ood, 

Idol  —  Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  much 
and  sinfully  indulged. — 1  John  v.  21.  Keep 
tftmrselves  from  idols.  —  CoL  iii.  6.  Covets 
otuneu  which  it  idolatry. 

Image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron.  — 
The  four  great  monarchies  or  kingdoms 
of  the  world.— Dan.  ii.  31 — 45. 

Incense.—  Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the 
heart  in  offering  up  prayer  to  God. — 
Psal.  cxli.  2,  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense.  —  Rev.  v.  8.  Golden  vials 
full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
the  sahUs.     See  also  Luke  L  10. 

Infirmities  of  the  Body.  —  All  the  dis- 
tempers and  weaknesses  of  the  mind.  — 
Matt.  viii.  17.  Himself  took  our  infirmities, 
and  bare  our  sicknesses.  Compare  Isa.  liii. 
4.  and  zxxv.  5,  6. 

Isle  —  Island. — Any  place  or  country  to 
which  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea.  —  Gen. 
X.  5.  By  these  were  the  isles  of  ihe  Gentiles 

divided  in  their  lands  ;  that  is,  Euro[)e. 

In  Isa.  XX.  6.  This  isle  means  Ethiopia, 
whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from 
Ezion-geber.  And  in  Isa.  xxiii.  2.  6.,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  are  the  Tyrians. 

Jerusalem. 

1 .  The  earthly  Jerusalem. — A  sign,  earnest, 
and  pattern,  of  the  heavenly  Jerusidero. — 
Rev.  iii.  12.  Him  that  overcometlt  .  .  .  .  / 
wHl  write  vpon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God  [which 
U]  new  Jerusalem. — *'  The  numerous  pro- 
phecies, foretelling  sreat  and  everlasting 
^lory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled 
m  the  literal  Jerusalem;  nor  caii  be  so 
fulfilled,  without  contradicting  other  pre- 
dictions, especially  those  of  our  Lord 
which  have  denounced  its  ruin.  They  re- 
main, therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual 
sense;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul 
points  out  to  us,  when,  in  opposition  to 
Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage 
with  her  children,  he  nresents  to  our  view, 
Jerusalem  which  is  aoove,  which  is  the  mo^ 
therofusaa.  (Gal.  iv.  24^26.)  This  is 
the  city  which  Abraham  looked  to  ;  a  build' 
ing  not  made  with  hands,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God  (Heb.  xi.  10—16.,  xii.  22 — 
24.,  xiii.  14.) ;  even  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem.** [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii.  12.] 

2.  Jerusalem  that  now  is  (Gal.  iv.  2b,) ;  the 
Jewish  or  Mosaic  dispensation. 

3.  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26.),  the 
celestial  Jerusalem,  t.  e,  the  Christian  d's- 
pensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splcn^ 


dour  and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  de- 
scend to  judge  the  world. 
Jezebel.  —  A  woman  of  great  rank  and 
influence  at  Thyatira,  who  seduced  the 
Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen 
impurities  with  their  religion.— Rev.  ii.  20. 
/  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because 
thou  hast  suffered  that  woman  Jezebel,  which 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess^  to  teach  and  to 
seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication, 
and  to  eat  things  offered  unto  idols,  —  In- 
stead of  that  woman  Jezebel — rtjv  ywatxa 
ItZafitiX  —  many  excellent  manuscripts, 
and  almost  all  the  ancient  veruions,  read 
TtivywaiKa  aov  l«^«/3i;X,  THY  wife  Jezebel; 
which  reading  asserts  that  this  bad  woman 
was  the  wife  of  the  bishop  or  angel  of 
that  church  ;  whose  criminality  in  suffer- 
ing her  was,  therefore,  the  greater.  She 
called  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is,  set  up 
for  a  teacher ;  and  taught  the  Christians 
that  fornication  and  eating  things  offered 
to  idols  were  matters  of  indifference,  and 
thus  they  were  seduced  from  the  truth. 
[Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on 
Rev.  ii.  20.] 

Keys. 

1.  Power,  authority.— Rev.  i.  18.  /. . . 
have  the  keys  of  hell  [Hades]  and  of  death; 
that  is,  power  and  authority  over  life, 
death,  and  the  grave.  Compare  Rev.  iii. 
7.  and  Isa.  xxii.  22.  —  The  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.,  sig- 
nify the  power  to  admit  into  that  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits 
thereof. 

2.  The  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52,, 
is  the  power  or  means  of  attaining  know- 
ledge. 

KiNE  of  Bashan.  (Amos.  iv.  1.)  The 
luxurious  matrons  or  IsraeL 

Kino. 

1.  God,  the  King  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all 
authority  and  power.  See  Matt.  xxii.  2.; 
Rev.  xvii.  14, 

2.  The  Roman  emperor.    1  Pet  ii.  13, 17. 

Labourer.  —  The  minister  who  serves 
under  God  in  his  husbandry.  —  Matt.  ix. 
37,  38.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  fetv.  Pray  ye, 
therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  dat 
he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  har* 
w*/.—  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  }Ve  are  labourers 
together  with  God. 

Lamb.  — The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  —  John  i.  29.  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  —  Rev.  v.  12.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  w^.*  tlnin, 
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Lamp. 

1.  Direction  or  mpport,  —  2  Sam.  xxii. 
17.  That  thou  quench  not  the  light  (Heb. 
lamp)  of  ItraeL 

2.  A  Christian  church.  —  Rev.  i.  12.  The 
seoen  golden  lamps  (incorrectly  rendered 
candlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the  seven 
churches  of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  20.),  repre- 
sented as  golden,  to*  show  bow  precious 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Leaven.  —  Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt 
practices. —  Matt.  xvi.  6. ;  Luke  xii.  1. ; 
Mark  viii.  1 5.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
(he  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  which  is 
hi/pocrisy.  — 1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  Know  ye 
not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  f    Puree,  therefore,  the  old  leaven, 

that  ye  may  he  a  new  lump Let  us 

keep  the  frost,  tiot  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  'he  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

Leaves. —  Words,  the  service  of  the  lips, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fruits  of  good 
works.  —  Psal.  i.  3.  His  leaf  also  ^uUl 
not  wither, 

Lebanon.  —  Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors, 
O  Lebanon ;  ue,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  stately  buildings  of  which  were  com- 
pared to  tlie  cedars  of  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon. 

Lbgion.  —  Any  great  number.  —  Matt. 
XX  vi.  53.  More  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels. 

Leopard. 

1.  A  swift,  powerful,  and  rapacious  enemy. 
—  Dan.  vii.  6.  /  beheld,  and  lo,  another 
like  a  leopard,  t.  e.  Alexander,  Wisely 
named  the  Great,  whose  rapid  conquests 
are  well  characterised  by  this  symbol. 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untractable,  and  cruel 
disposition.  —  Isa.  xL  6.  The  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

Life. 

1.  Immortality.  —  PsaL  xvi.  11.  TTtou  wilt 
show  me  the  path  of  life.  —  PsaL  xxxvi.  9. 
With  thee  is  the  fountain  o/life. 

2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  life.  —  John  i.  4.  In  hm  was 
life.  — John  xi.  25.  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  —  Col.  iii.  4.  IVhen  Christ, 
who  u  our  life,  shall  appear, 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  points 
out  the  way  of  life.  — John  vi.  63.  TTk 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  life. 
See  Treb  of  Life. 

Light. 

1.  Joy,  comfort,    and    felicity.  —  Esther 

viii.  16.    The  Jews  had  \i^  and  gladness, 

ami  Joy  and  honour,  —  PsaL   xcviL    II. 

Liglit  is  sown  for  the  righteous.  —  Psal. 

cxii.  4.      Unto  the  upright  there  atiseth 


\\^t  in  the  desrkneu ;  that  is.  m  :ff^^ 
tion. 

2.  That  which  enl^fateoa  die  nnd-.B 
struction,  doctrine,  &c.,  which 
and  fills  the  miDd  with  higher  and 
perfect  knowledge ;  so  that  men  ve  & 
to  adopt  a  new  and  better  modeoftfaii 
ing,  feeling,  judging,  and  actinf,  mi 
entertain  nobler  views  and  lugher  kof& 
1  Thess.  V.  5.;  Eph.  v.  a  OOkn^ 
sons)  of  the  light ;  tnat  is,  those  vhobt 
been  enlightened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  light,  t  aoa 
teacher.—  Fe  are  the  li«ht  ^the  woHi- 
John  V.  35.  He  wtu  a  fuming  awddkm. 
light ;  t.  ^.  a  distinguished  and  moit » 
ous  teacher  of  the  mysteries  of  thekii^ 
dom  of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1 .  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  strengtlL- 
Rev.  V.  5.  The  Lion  o/  the  trie  ti 
Judah,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  ifn^ 
from  this  tribe,  of  which  a  lion  va  tk 
emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  insm^tm- 
except  when  his  mouth  or  rapacity  ii  a 
view.— . Psal.  xxii.  13.  'Hteygi^^ 
me  with  their  mouths  tu  a  raveoiog  W< 
roaring  lion.    See  also  1  Pet.  v.  8. 

Locusts. —  Antichristian  corrupterao(tk 
Gospel.  —  Rev.  ix.  3.  There  came  sdi; 
the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth.  De^ 
Woodhouse  refers  them  to  the  Gsosa 
heretics ;  but  most  other  commeflCatontt 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mobammei 

Loins.  —  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  wai: 
hold  your  minds  in  a  state  o(  cowtfli 
pre|)aration  and  expectation.  TheiKt*- 
phor  is  derived  from  the  custom  oi^ 
Orientals  ;  who,  when  they  wish  toippl! 
themselves  to  any  business  requiring  ex- 
ertion, are  obliged  to  bind  their  W 
flowing  garments  closely  around  then. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  —  Luke  nt 
9.  worldly  riches.  Mammon  was  the  Sy- 
rian god  of  riches. 

Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  26-50. 

2.  Hidden  manna.  —  The  ineffable  joyi" 
immortality.  —  Rev.  ii  17.  7h  him^ 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hid(i» 
manna. 

Meat.     See  Flesh. 

Milk,  the  plainest  and  most  elemeDtiJ 

truths  of  Christian  doctrine.    1  CoT'"^ 

2. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church.  — Song  of  SoL  d  ^^• 
Fair  as  the  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation.  — Re^»  ^J* 
1.  The  moon  under  her  feet.    Sec  ^'i* 
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Mountain. 

t .  High  mountains  and  lofly  hiils  denote 
kingdoms,  republics,  states,  and  cities.  — 
Isa.  ii.  12.  14.  Tlie  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  ,  .  ,  upon  all  the  high  mountains.  In 
Jer.  li.  25.  the  dettroi/ing  mountain  means 
the  Babylonish  nation. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House.  —  The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  —  Isa.  ii.  2.  It 
shcUl  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days^  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord*s  House  shall  be 
established  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains^ 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  See  Isa.  xi.  9. 
and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3.  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Isa.  xl.  4. 

Mystery. 

1.  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden,  not 
fully  manifest,  not  published  to  the  world, 
though,  perhaps,  communicated  to  a  select 
number.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  **  The 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,*^ 
The^spint  of  Antichrist  has  b^^n  to 
operate,  but  the  operation  is  latent  and 
un perceived.  In  this  sense  also  the  same 
apostle  applies  the  words, "  mystery,**  and 
"  mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph. 
iii.  3 — 9.) ;  **  which  in  other  generations  was 
not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it 
is  now  revealed  to  his  hofy  apostles  and 
proj)hets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fillow-heirs  and  of  the  same  body 
(namely  with  the  Jews),  and  partakeris  of 
his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,"  Com- 
pare also  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26. ;  Eph.  i.  9., 
lii.  9.,  vi.  19.  ;  Col.  L  26,  27. 

2.  "  A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an 
external  representation  or  similitude,  and 
concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some 
explanation  be  given.*'  To  this  import 
of  the  word  our  Saviour  probably  alluded 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  To  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  but,  to  them  that  are  without^  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables,  (Mark 
iv.  11.)  The  secret  was  disclosed  to  the 
apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  similitude,  while  the  multitude 
amused  themselves  with  the  parable,  and 
sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery 
is  used  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
New  Testament :—  Rev.  i.  20.  The  mys- 
tery,  that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  of  the 
seven  stars,  —  The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  ;  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.  Again, 
xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  na-me 
written.  Mystery,  Babylon  t/te  Great,  that 


is,  Babylon  in  a  mystical  sense,  the  mother 
of  idolatry  and  abominations ;  and,  in  verse 
7.  /  will  tell  thee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual 
signifioation,  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast 
that  carrieth  her,  &c.  In  this  sense  like- 
wise the  word  mystery  is  to  be  understood 
in  Eph.  V.  32. 

3.  "  Some  sacred  thing,  hidden  or  secret, 
which  is  naturally  unknown  to  human 
reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revela- 
tion of  God."  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
we  read —  Without  controversy  greal  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  mani" 

fist  in  the  flesh,  justijied  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be* 
neved  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory,  **  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of 
true  religion,  consists  in  the  several  par- 
ticulars here  mentioned  by  the  apostle  — 
particulars,  indeed,  which  it  would  tiever 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con 
ceive  (I  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accom* 
plished  them  in  fact,  and  published  them 
by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ;  but 
which,  being  thus  manifested,  are  intel/igi-, 
ble  as  facts  to  the  meanest  understanding." 
So  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  the  understanding  of 
all  mysteries  denotes  the  understanding 
of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called 
the  mystery  of  ftath,  and  of  which  iu  1 
Cor  iv.  l.,the  apostles  are  called  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God, 

4.  The  word  mystery  is  used  in  reference 
to  things  or  doctrines  which  remain 
wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or 
above  reason,  after  they  are  revealed. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at 
the  last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be  changed 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  tlie 
Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
&c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not 
imply  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  not 
utterly  unknown  as  to  its  being ;  but  it 
signifies  a  matter,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  al- 
though the  mode  of  such  existence  is  in- 
comprehensible, or  above  our  reason* 
(Schleusner*8  and  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament,  voce 
Mvarripiov,  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  298—306. 
See  also  J.  G.  Pfeiffer's  Instit.  Henn. 
Sac.  pp.  704r-724.) 

Naked.  —  Destitute  of  the  image  of  God ; 
not  clothed  with  the  garment  of  holiness 
and  puritv.  —  Rev.  iii.  17.  And  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  mistrable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 
QQ  4 
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Naubs. — The  persons  called  by  them. 
—  Acts  i.  15.  The  number  of  the  names 
were  about  an  hundred  and  tunrnty, — Hev. 
iii.  4.  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  m 
Sardit* 

Naturb. 

I.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.  Jews  by  na- 
ture   GaL  ii^  15. 

£  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the 
natural  word.  Rom.  i.  26.,  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  proper- 
ties, &c.  of  any  person  or  thing.  —  2  Pet. 
i.  14.  Partakers  of  a  divine  nature. — Eph. 
ii.  3.  We  were  by  mXure,  f.  e.  according  to 
our  natural  disposition,  when  not  enlight- 
ened and  renewed  by  the  influences  of 
the  Gospel,  children  of  wrath. 

4.  A  native  feeling  of  decorum,  a  native 
sense  of  propriety,  by  which  a  person  is 
withheld  from  needlessly  receding  from 
the  customs  of  his  country.  —  I  Cor.  xi. 
14.  J)oth  not  nature  iise/f — does  not 
your  own  native  sense  of  decorum — teach 
you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
shame  unto  twn,  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  alone  the  apostle  was  writing  ;  and 
consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson*s 
Lexicon,  voce  *t»<Ttc.) 

Night.  —  Intellectusi  darkness;  adverbity. 
—Rev.  xxi.  25.  There  shall  be  no  night 
there;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idol- 
atry, no  more  intellectual  darkness,  no 
more  adversity  in  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
but  all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and 
security. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  The  night  (that 
is,  the  time  of  ignorance  and  profaneness) 
is  far  spent. 

Numbers. 

Tu)oi  a  few.  —  Isa.  vii.  21.  A  man  shall 
nourish  two  sheep.  —  I  Kings  xvii.  12.  / 
am  gathering  two  sticks. 

Three  or  tlurd, — Greatness,  excellency,  and 
perfection.  —  Isa.  xix.  24.  In  that  day 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and 
Assyria;  that  is,  as  the  prophet  imme- 
diately explains,  great,  admired,  beloved, 
and  blessed. 

Four,  —  Universality  of  the  matters  com- 
prised therein.  —  Isa.  xi.  12.  The  four 
comers  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  —  Jer.  xlix.  6.  Upon  Elam  (or 
Persia)  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  all 
the  winds.  In  Ezek.  viL  2.  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  land  signify  all  parts  of  the 
land  of  Judea. 

Seven,^  A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite,  number.  It  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  we  read  of  the  seven  spirits  of  (lod, 
seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  seven  seals, 


&c.  &c,    [See  Dr.  Woodhouae  on  be. 
i.4.] 

Ten,  —  Many,  as  well  as  that  predse  ■&- 
ber.  In  Gien.  xxxi.  7.  41.  ten  times  m 
many  times;  in  Lev.  xxyi.  26.  ten  wo 
are  many  women.  See  also  Dan.  1 20., 
Amos  vi.  9. ;  Zech.  viii.  23. 

Oaks  of  Bash  an. — The  princes  and  nobirs 
of  Israel  and  Judah. — Isa.  iL  13.  Tkehj 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  .  .  .  .  a^xm  alltkeoik 
of  Bashan. 

Olive. 

1.  The  wild oUve ;  Man  iu  a  state  of  » 
ture. — Rom  xi.  1 7.  J^hou  being  a  wiki  oGn* 
tree,  wert  gmffed  in  esmongst  them .... 

2.  7^  cultivated  oKve  ;  the  church  of  God. 
— ^Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou  wert  cut  outfit 
olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  amdwen 
g;raffed  contrary  to  nature  into  a  goa, 
olive-tree .... 

Palms. — Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victofT,  at- 
tended with  antecedent  sufferings.  — Rn. 
vii.  9.  /  beheld,  and,  lo^  a  great  mmlMt 
. . .  clothed  with  ufhite  robes,  and  paias  k 
their  hands. 

Paradise. — The  invisible  residence  of  tbe 
blessed.  —  Rev.  iL  7.  To  Aim  that  our- 
Cometh  unit  I  give  to  etsi  of  the  tree  of  ^t 
wfuch  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  ofM 
—  Luke  xxiii.  43.  To-day  shall  tkon  he 
with  me  in  paradise. 

Passover.  —  Jesus  Christ.  —  1  Cor.  r.  7. 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  (h 
the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compsre 
pp.  339^342.  of  this  volume. 

Physician.  —  The  Saviour,  curing  the 
sins  and  sicknesses  of  the  mind. — Matt, 
ix.  12.  They  that  be  whole,  need  not  apbf- 
sician  ;  but  they  that  are  sick. 

Pillar  or  Column. 

1.  The  chief  prop  of  a  &mily,  city,  or  state. 
— Gal.  ii.  9.  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  wk» 
seemed  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron. — The  symbol  of  gw^ 
firmness  and  duration.  —  Jer.  L  18.  i 
have  made  thee .  ,  ,  .  an  iron  pillar. 

Ploughing  andbreakingup  the  groniML- 
The  preparation  of  the  heart  by  repent- 
ance. ~Hos.  X.  12.  Break  up  yonrfs!i)o9' 
ground.     See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Poison.  —  Lies,  error,  and  delusion.  -;• 
Psal.  cxl.  3.  Adders*  poison  tf  under  tkff 
lips.  —  Psal.  Iviii.  3, 4.  They  go  ^'^Jf 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  6es,  T^ 
poison  is  tike  the  poison  of  a  serpent," 
Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  Ups  ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  curasi 
and  bitterness. 

Power. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative.— Job" 
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i.  12.  At  many  at  received  hm^  to  them 
gave  he  power  lo  become  tfie  tont  of  God, 

2.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  honour  and 
dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. —  I  Cor.  xi.  10.  A 
ivoman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
that  is,  to  be  veiled,  becaute  of  the  tpiet,  or 
evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent  into 
the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their 
enemies,  in  order  that  they  might  beable  to 
take  advantage  of  any  irregularity  in  their 
proceedings,  or  of  any  departure  from  esta- 
blished customs.  The  veil,  worn  by  mar- 
ried women,  was  an  emblem  of  subjection 
to  the  power  of  the  husband.  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  is,  —  a 
coveringj  in  tign  that  the  it  under  the  power 
of  her  hiitband. 

Powers. — A  certain  order  of  anecls ;  whe- 
ther gocx/,  as  in  Col.  i.  16.,  Epn.  iii.  10., 
1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  or  evil,  as  in  Col.  ii.  15.  and 
Eph.  vi.  12.  (Parkhurst  and  Robinson, 
voce  *Elov<na,) 

Princr  of  the  power  of  the  air.  —  Eph.  ii. 
2.  Satan.  In  this  passage  the  air  denotes 
the  jurisdiction  of  fallen  spirits. 

Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness.  —  Isa.  xxvii.  3., 
xliv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine.  —  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.,  especially  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Isa.  Iv.  10^  1 1. 

Rbaprrs.  —  The  angels.  —  Matt.  xiii.  39. 

Regeneration. 

1  •  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new 
condition  of  all  things  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  will  be  restored  to  their  state  of 
pristine  purity  and  splendour.  —  Matt. 
xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  man  thall  tit  on  the  throne  of  hit 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  renovation,  that  is,  the 
chan^  from  a  carnal  to  a  Christian  life. 
—  Tit.  iii.  5.  (Robinson,  voce  IlaXiyyt- 
I'ctrta.) 

Riches  and  Talents.  —  Gifts  and  graces 
from  God.  —  Matt.  xxv.  15.  To  one  he 
gave  fine  talents,  &c.  See  also  Luke  xix. 
13.  &c. 

River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river. —  Invasion  by  an 
army. — Isa.  lix.  19.  The  enemy  thall  come 
in  tike  a  flood.  —  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8.  Who  it 
thit  that  cometh  up  at  a  flood,  whose  watert 
ttre  moved  at  the  rivers  ?  Egypt  riteth  up 
like  a  flood,  and  hit  waters  are  moved  Uke 
the  rivers  :  and  he  taith,  I  will  go  up,  and 
will  cover  the  earth ;  I  will  destroy  the 
city  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also 
Isa.  xxviii.  2.  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  2. ;  Amos  ix. 
5. ;  Nalium  i.  4. 


2.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or 
boundary  of  a  nation  or  country,  the  dry- 
ing of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  ad- 
joining land  ;  and  signifies  that  its  ene- 
mies will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their 
progress.  Thus,  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  con- 
quest of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  has  these  words: — 
That  taith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry  ;  and  I  will 
dry  up  thy  rivers.—  I«a.  xi.  15.  The  Lord 
thall  utter lu  dettroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  Sea  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
which  was  inclosed  among  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile)  ;  and  with  hit  mighty  wind  thall 
he  thake  hit  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall 
smite  it  in  the  teven  streams,  and  make 
[men]  go  over  dry-thod.  See  also  Isa.  xix. 
6.  and  Zech.  x.  1 1. 

3.  A  clear  river  is  the  s^'mbol  of  the  greatest 
good.  —  Psal.  xxxvi.  8.  They  shall  be 
abundantly  tatitfied  with  the  fatnett  of  thy 
houte :  and  thou  thalt  make  them  drink  oj 
the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee 
is  fhe  fountain  of  life. — Hev.  xxii.  1.  He 
thowed  me  a  clear  river  of  water  of  life, 
(that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,)  bright  at  cryttal,  proceedirtg 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Its 
dearnett  indicates  their  holiness  and 
peace ;  and  the  brightnett  ofitt  thmmg  Hke 
crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who 
drink  of  it. 

Rock. 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge. — Isa.  xvii. 
10.  Thou  hatt  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  sal" 
vation,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the 
rock  of  thy  strength. — Psal.  xviii.  2.  The 
Lord  it  my  rock. 

2.  A  quarry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or 
first  father  of  a  nation ;  who  is,  as  it  were, 
the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation 
must  have  proceeded.  —  Isa.  Ii.  I.  Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  that  is, 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descend- 
ants ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer.  —  Luke  viii.  6. 
Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  atid  at  toon  at  it 
tprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christ  himself,  in  verse  13. 

4.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israrlites. 
(Exod.  xvii.  6.  ;  Numb.  xx.  10,  II.) 
Christ.—!  Cor.  x..4.  They  drank  oftltai 
tpiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  wat  Christ. 

Rod  or  Wand.  —  Power  and  rule. —  Psal. 
ii.  9.  Thou  thall  break  them  in  piece t  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

Sacrifice. 

I.  The  thing  sacrificed  j  a  victim,  —  Eph. 
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V.  2  J  sacrifice  to  God,  See  Heb.  ix.  26., 
X.  12m  and  also  in  many  other  passages. 

2.  Slaughter. — Ezek.  xxxix.  17.  Atsembh 
yourselves f  and  come :  gather  yourselves  on 
every  side  to  my  sacrifice,  that  I  do  sacri- 

fice  for  you,  "  This  bold  imagery  is 
founded  on  the  custom  of  invitations  to 
feasts  after  sacrifices.  See  Gen.  xxxi.  54. ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  3. ;  Zeph.  L  7.  Compare 
Isa.  xxxiT.  6.,  which  Ezekiel  seems  to 
have  imitated ;  and  Rev.  xix.  17,  18., 
where  we  find  Ezekiel's  animated  address 
to  the  birds  ofprey,  and  even  some  of  bis 
expressions.  The  prophet  has  indulged 
the  bent  of  his  genius  in  a  sublime  ampli- 
fication." (Archbishop  Newcome,  on 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17.) 

3.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in 
honour  of  God  or  in  reference  to  his  will : 
as, 

(1.)  Piety,  devotedness. —  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
Spirilttal  sacrifices. 
(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of 

charity  to  men.     See  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,   correct  deport- 
ment. —  Rom.  xii.  1 .  Present  your  bodies 
a  Hving  sacrifice. 

(4.)  Exertions  for  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.—  Phil.ii.  17.  If  I  be  offered  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith. 
Salt.  —  Sound  speech  or  doctrine,  such 
as  preserves  the  world  from  corruption. — 
Matt.  V.  13.     Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
—  Col.  iv.  6.     Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  grace i  seasoned  with  salt. 
Sand  of  the  sea.  —  An  aggregate  body  of 
innumerable  individuals.  —  Their  widows 
are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — 
Gen.  xxii.  17.     /  tuill  multiply  thy  seed . . . 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  se&'Shore. 
Scorching  Heat.     See  Heat. 
Sea. 

1.  The  Gentile  world.  —  Isa.  Ix.  6.  The 
abundance  of  the  sesL  shall  be  converted.  See 
also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse 
thereon.  [Apocalypse,  p.  213.1 

2.  The  p-eat  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &c.  — 
Isa.  XXI.  1.  The  desert  of  the  sea,  means 
the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered 
by  the  Euphrates.— Jer.  li.  36.  /  wiil  dry 
up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs  dry:  this 
refers  to  the  stratagem  oy  which  Cyrus 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river  and  cap- 
tured fiabvlon.  —  Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea  t  the  prophet  is 
6p€»kine  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  through 
which  the  Nile  flowed.     See  Waves. 

3.  Sea  of  glass,  —  Rev.  iv.  6.  The  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  which  alone  cleanses 
man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allu- 
fiion  to  the  lai'ge  vessel  in  the  temple^ 


out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  ts 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  tk 
instruments  of  which  they  made  me,  fcr 
sacrificing.  —  1  Kings  viL  23.  See  tks 
Sand  and  Waves* 
Seal — Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  securitj. —  SoL  Soof 
iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed^  isa  Ibuatia 
carefully  preserved  from  the  iiyuries  «f 
weather  and  beasts,  that  its  waters  mtif 
be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  nn 
usually  seal  up  those  things  which  tkef 
design  to  keep  secret.  Thus  a  btak 
sealed,  is  one  whose  contents  are  seerd,  i 
and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  tk 
removal  of  the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  c 
vision  Uke  unto  a  book  sealed,  is  a 
not  yet  understood. 

3.  Completion  and  perfection,  also 
rity  ;  because  the  putting  of  a  seal  to  mf 
decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, completes  the  whole  transactioo.  — 
Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  7^u  (the  Sing  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sumfidl  of  Kudba 
and  perfect  in  beautu  ;  that  is,  thou  looked 
upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  t^ 
highest  pitch  of  wisdom  and  gloiy.  See 
Neh.  ix  8. ;  Esther  viii.  8. 

4.  Restraint  or  binderance. — Job  zxxvn. 
7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  erciy 
man ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrakv 
their  |)ower. —  Job  ix.  7.  Which  seslech 
up  the  stars;  that  is,  restrains  their  b- 
fluences. 

5.  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing.  —  An- 
ciently, it  was  tne  custom  to  seal  goods 

f>urchased ;  each  person  having  his  pecn- 
iar  mark,  which  ascertained  the  property 
to  be  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God 
is  His  mark^  by  which  he  knoweth  then 
that  are  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  Under 
the  Uw  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  seal  which  separated  the 
people  of  Ood  from  the  heathen  who  cfid 
not  call  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  1 1.) 
And  in  this  sense  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism succeeding  to  circumcision,  was 
called  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  the 
seal  of  Gk>d  :  but  in  the  Oospel,  thb  <fi- 
vine  seal  is  more  accuratelv  described  to 
be  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood.  They  who 
have  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his.  (% 
Cor.  i.  22. ;  Eph.  i.  1.3.,  iv.  30.)  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminentl? 
possessing  this  mark.  (John  vL  27.) 
Generally,  all  who  name  the  name  cir 
Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said 
to  be  thus  divinely  sealed.  (2  Tim.  fi. 
19.)  By  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  si^ified  thai 
impression  of  the  Holy  Spint  upon  the 
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heart  of  man  vvhich  presenrcs  in  it  the 
principles  of  pure  faith,  producing  the 
fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the 
tte€d  whicn  marks  the  teal  Christian  as 
the  property  of  the  AUnighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  %ealed  mark  is  said  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  foreheadt  of  the  ter^ 
vants  of  God,  either  because  on  this  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  person  distinguishing 
ornaments  were  worn  by  the  eastern 
nations ;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were 
marked  upon  their  foreheadi^  as  the  pro- 
perty of  their  masters.  [Dean  Wood- 
nouse  on  Rev.  vii.  2,  3.] 
Sebd.  —  The  Word  of  God, — Lake  viii. 

11. 
Serpent.  —  Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls. 
—  Rev.  xii.  9.  That  did  serpent,  called 
the  Devil  and  Salan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world,-— 2  Cor.  xi.  3.  The  serpent 
begtdled  Eve  through  his  tubtilly. 
Seven.  See  Numbers. 
Shadow.  •— Defence,  protection.  In  the 
sultry  eastern  countries  this  metaphor  is 
highly  expressive  of  support  and  protec- 
tion. —  Numb,  xi V.  9.  7%«r  defence  (  Heb. 
l^^  Tsihau,  shadow)  is  departed  from 
them.  Compare  also  Psal.  xci.  1.,  cxxi. 
5. ;  Isa.  XXX.  2.,  xxxii  2.,  and  li.  16.  The 
Arabs  and  Persians  employ  the  same 
word  to  denote  the  same  thing,  using 
these  expressions:  '*  May  the  shadow 
of  thy  prosperiiv  be  extended.**  —  **  May 
the  SHADOW  of  thy  prosperity  be  spread 
over  the  heads  of  thy  welUwishers.**  — 
•*  May  thy  protection  never  be  removed 
from  thy  head;  may  God  extend  thy 
SHADOW  externally.**  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Numb.  xvi.  9.] 
Sheep  —  Shepherd. 

1.  Sheep  under  a  Shepherd,  —  The  peo- 
ple under  a  king.  —  Zech.  xiii^.  7.  Smile 
the  shepherd  ;  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scat' 
tered,  n 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  thdr 
SHEPHERD;  the  church  of  Christ,  con- 
sisting of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their 
Shepherd.  —  John  x.  1 1 — 14.  /  am  the 
eooa  shepherd ;  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  Bfe  for  the  sheep.  /  .  .  .  know  my 
sheep.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  Ye  ,  ,  ,  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
your  souls, 

3.  Lost  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons 
not  yet  converted,  but  wandering  in  sin 
and  error.-— Matt.  x.  6.,  xv.  24.  The 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  —  I  Pet. 
ii.  25.  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray. 
Compare  also  Matt.  ix.  36.  and  Mark 
vl34. 

Shibld. 

I.  A  defence.  —Psal.  xviii.  2.    The  Lord 


is  my  buckler  or  shield.  See  Psal.  xxxiii. 
20. 

2.  Faith^  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
sbt  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  Eph. 
vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshish ;  merchants,  men  en- 
riched by  commerce,  and  abounding  in  all 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  parti- 
cularly the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
—  Isa.  ii.  12—16.  The  day  of  Ute  Lord 
of  Hosts  shall  be  ,  ,  ,  upon  all  the  ships  of 
Tarshish.  —  Isa.  xxiii.  1.  Howl,  O  ye 
ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes.  —  The  preparation  of  the  Gk)spel 
of  peace.  —  Eph.  vi.  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringini;  to  silence,  or  putting  to  si- 
lence.—  Utter  destruction.  Isa.  xv.  I. 
As  if  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to 
silence. — Jer.  viii.  14.  The  Lord  our 
God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying.  —  Luke  i.  9, 10. 
Sit  —  Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging.  —  In 
Judg.  V.  10.  Ye  that  sit  in  judgment  are 
the  magistrates  or  judges.  The  sitting 
on  a  throne,  which  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  aG[juncts,  sitting  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  upon  the  earth  or  dust  ^Isa.  iii. 

26.,  xlvii.  1.  ;  Lam.  ii.  10.;  Ezek.  xxvi. 

16.),  or  on  a  dwighill,  signifies  to  be  in 

extreme  misery. 
(2,)  Tositin  darknexs  (Psal.cvii.  10. ;  Isa. 

xlii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison  and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to 

mourn  as  a  widow. 
Slave.  —  One  who  has  no  property  in 
himself,  but  is  bought  by  another.  Such 
are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  re- 
deemed from  the  slavery  of  sin.  —  1  Cor. 
vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 
Deut.  vii.  8.  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
Sleep.  —  Death.  —  Dan.  xii.  2.  Many 
that  sleep  m  the  dust  of  the  earth  shtUi 
awake. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  —  Anv  apostate 
city  or  people  :  or  the  wicked  world  at 
large.  —  Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom;  give  hear 
unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of 
Gomornih.  See  Rev.  xi.  8. 
Soldier.  —  A  Christian  who  is  at  war 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL 
—  2  Tim  ii.  3.  Endure  hardneu  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Sorbs,  or  Ulcers,  symbolically  denote 
sins ;  because,  accord  mg  to  the  Hebrew 

idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to 
pardon  sins  ;  and  to  pardon  a  sin  is  equi- 
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valent  to  healing. — 2  Chron.  xxz.  20. 
The  pious  monarch  Hezekiah,  haruig 
prayed  that  Ood  would  excuse  and  par- 
don those  ^ho  had  eaten  the  passover 
without  being  sufficiently  purified,  the 
Lord  hearkened  to  Hexefdah^  and  healed 
the  peop/e, —  Isa.  liii.  5.  By  hit  $tripe$ 
we  are  healed.  In  Isa.  L  6.  Wounds^ 
brtMeSf  and  tores  are  sins ;  the  binding  up 
of  them  signifies  repentance ;  and  the 
healing  up,  renii}«8ion  or  forgiveness. 

South.  —  Judanu  —  Ezek.  xx.  46.  Set 
thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop  [thy 
toord^  towardt  the  south.  —  Judsea  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldaea,  where  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  stood. 

South  firld. — Ezek.  xx.  46.  Prophety 
agamtt  the  forett  of  the  South  field ;  that 
is,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were 
good  and  bad  men,  us  there  are  trees  in 
a  forest. 

Sower.  —  A  preacher  of  the  word. — 
Matt.  xiii.  3.  A  sower  went  forth  to  tow. 
See  verse  39. 

Speaking.     See  Voice,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxiv. 
17.  There  thall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
and  a  tceptre  thall  arite  out  of  Israel,  and 
thall  twite  the  comert  of  Moab,  and  thall 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth, 

2.  The  presiding  ministers  of  the  church. 
—  Rev.  i.  20.  The  teven  stars  are  the 
angelt  of  the  teven  churchet, 

3.  Glorified  saints.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  One 
star  differethfi'om  another  star  tfi  glory. 

4.  Wandering  ttart,  —  Jude  13.  Wicked 
apostates,  that  go  from  light  into  outer 
darkness. 

Stone. 

1.  Head  ttone  of  the  comer.  —  Jesus 
Christ.     See  Corner  Stone. 

2.  Stone  of  ttumbling  (\  Pet,  ii.  7.),  spoken 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  who  is  termed  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin 
to  the  Jews,  since  they  took  offence  at 
bis  person  and  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destruction  and  misery  upon 
themselves. 

3.  Stonet,  —  Believers  who  are  built  upon 
the  true  foundation,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Ye  alto  at  lively 
(or  living)  stones  are  built  up  a  tpiritual 
houte. 

4.  Heart  of  ttone.  —  A  hard,  stubborn,  and 
unbelieving  hcHrt.  —  Ezek.  xxxii.  26.  / 
wiU  take  away  the  stony  heart. 

5.  Stone,  —  An  idol  of  stone.  Habak.  ii. 
19.  Woe  unto  him  that  taith  unto  th<; 
wood,  •*  Awake  I " — and  to  the  dumb  stone, 
«•  Arise  I**  and  it  thall  teach. 

6.  W^tilc  stone,  —  A  full  pardon  and  ac- 


quittal. —  Rev.  ii.  17.  /  wiU  ghfe  kim  a 
white  stone.  See  an  explanation  of  the 
custom  alluded  to,  in  p.  1S9.  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Predout  ttonet  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.),  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the 
mode  of  teaching  them. 

Sun. 

1.  Tho  Lord  God.  — Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11. 
The  Lord  God  it  a  Sun. 

2.  Sun  qf  Righteousnett,  —  Jesus  Christ. — 
Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  op  Riohteousnsss 
shall  arise  with  healing  in  hit  wingt. 

Among  the  various  niero^yphics  disco- 
vered bv  Dr.  Richardson  m  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Den- 
dera,  in  Upper  Egyp^  >*  o^^  which  may 
illustrate  this  ex^^sion  of  the  prophet. 

—  **  Immediately  over  the  centre  or  the 
door- way,"  says  he,  ^is  the  beautifiii 
Egyptian  ornament,  usually  called  the 
globe,  with  serpent  and  wings,  emble- 
matic of  the  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the 
airy  firmament  of  heaven,  supported  and 
directed  in  his  course  by  the  eternal  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseo- 
logy of  Scripture,  The  Sun  tf  Rigkieout' 
net*  thall  arite  with  healing  tft  Ait  wingtf 
could  not  be  more  accuratdy  or  mor« 
emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye  than  by  this  elegant  device."  [Dr. 
Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c,  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  Moon. —  ne  tun  shall  be 
turned  into  darknett,  and  the  moon  into 
blood.  (Joel  ii.  31.  ;  Acts  ii.  20.)  A 
figurative  representation  of  a  total  edipse, 
in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened, 
and  the  moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue  :  it 
signifies  the  fall  of  the  civil  uid  eccle- 
siastical state  in  Judasa. 

Swine.  -—  Wicked  and  unclean  people.  — 
Matt.  vii.  6.  Neither  catt  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine. 

Sword. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.    See  Ezek.  xxi. 

—  This  symbol  occurs  so  repeatedly  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well 
known,  as  to  render  more  examples  un- 
necessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  —  The  word  of 
God.  Eph.  vL  17. ;  Heb.  iv.  12. ;  Rev.  i. 
16. 

3.  The  symbol  of  power  and  authority.  — 
Rom.  xiii.  4.     He  beareth  not  the  sword 


Tabernacle.  —  The  body  of  man.  —  2 
Cor.  V.  1.  We  know  that  if  our  earthlv 
houte  of  [this"!  tabernacle  were  dissolved. 
—  2  Pet.  i.  13,  14.  /  mutt  thortlyput  of 
thit  tabernacle. 
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Talents.     See  Riches. 

Tares.  —  The  children  of  the  wicked  one. 

—  Matt.  xiii.  38. 
Tarshish.    See  Ships. 

Tketh.  —  The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a 
devouring  enemy.— Prov.  xxx.  14.  There 
it  a  generation  whote  teeth  are  as  swords  ; 
and  their  jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the 
poor  from  off  the  earthy  and  the  needy  from 
among  men.  See  also  Deut.  xxxii.  24. ; 
Psal.  Ivi.  6.,  Iviii.  6. 

Tbn.     See  Numbers. 

Thirst.    See  Hunger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. 

—  Luke  viiL  14.  That  which  fell  among 
thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked 
with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  of 
Kfr. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers  ;  wicked,  perverse, 
and  nntractable  persons. — Ezek.  ii.  6. 
Son  ofnum,  be  no$  afraid  off  hem  .  . .  though 
briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.     See  Numbers. 

Threshing.  —  Destruction.  —  Jer.  li.  33, 
Babylon  is  like  a  threshing^/foor  :  itis  time 
to  thresh  her;  that  is,  to  subdue  and 
destroy  her  power.  See  Isa.  xli.  15.; 
Amos.  i.  3.;  Micah  iv.  13.;  Hab.  iii.  12. 

Throne. — Kingdom,  government. — Gen, 
xli.  40.     Only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 

freater  than  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10. 
ingdom  and  throne  are  synonymous. 
To  translate  the  kingdom /rom  the  house  of 
Saul  —  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David 
over  Israel.  The  setting  of  the  throne  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13. 16.  signifies  the  settling 
or  establishment  of  the  government  in 
peace ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  throne, 
m  1  Kings  i.  37.  compared  with  47.,  im- 
plies a  great  accession  of  power  and  do- 
minions. 

Thunder.  —  The  voice  of  God.  —  Psal. 
jtxix.  3.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  if  upon 
the  waters  ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth. 
In  Rev.  X.  4.  the  seven  thunders  may  mean 
either  a  particular  prophecy,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  by  seven 
voices,  loud  as  thunder. 

Towers  and  Fortresses  ;  defenders  and 
protectors,  whether  by  counsel  or  by 
strength,  in  peace  or  in  war.  —  Isa.  ii.  1*4^. 
15.  The  day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be 
.  .  .  upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 
fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailing  with  child. 

1.  A  state  of  anguish  and  misery. — Jer. 
iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her 
that  hringeth  forih  her  first  child,  the  voice 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  —  Jer.  xiii.  21, 


Shall  not  sorrows  overtake  thee  as  a  woman 
in  travail  ?  See  also  Isa.  xxvi.  17,  18., 
Ixvi.  7. ;  Jer.  xxx.  6,  7. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecu- 
tion. —  Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are  the  be^ 
ginnings  of  sorrows,  literally,  the  pains  of 
a  woman  in  travail.     See  1  Thess.  y.  3. 

Tread  under,  or  trample  upon.  —  To 
overcome  and  bring  under  subjection.  — 
Psal.  Ix.  12.  Through  God  we  s/ia/l  do 
valiantly  ;  for  it  is  he  that  shall  tread  down 
our  enemies.     See  Isa.  x.  6.,  xiv.  25. 

Tree  of  Life.  —  Immortality.  —  Rev.  ii.  7. 
To  him  thai  ovcrcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of 
it  in  Rev.  xxii.  2—14.,  and  an  excellent 
sermon  in  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Sermon  iii.  on  tlie  Tree  of  Life. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfiuitful. 
—  Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the  good  man)  shall 
be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water, — 
Matt.  iii.  10.  Every  tree  which  britigeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  heum  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire, 

2.  A  great  tree,  —  A  king  or  monarch.  See 
Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom.  —  Isa.  x.  18, 
19.     It  ^all  consume  the  glory    of  his 

forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul 
and  body  .  •  .  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of 
his  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Cedars, 
Oaks  ]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and 
princes,  so  boughs,  branches,  or  sprouts, 
denote  their  offspring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi, 
1.  Jesus  Christ,  m  respect  of  his  human 
nature,  is  styled  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  that  is,  a 
prince  arising  from  the  family  of  David. 

Veil  of  the  temple.  — The  body  of  Christ 
opening  the  kingdom  of  h^ven  by  his 
death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  The  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain.  —  Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath 
consecrated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  his  flesh, 

Vine. 

1.  The  Jewish  Church.  — Psal.  Ixxx.  8. 
TTiou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt.  See 
also  verse  14.;  Jer.  ii.  21. ;  Ezek.  xix.  10. ; 
Hos.  X.  i. 

2.  Christ  the  head  of  the  church.  —  John 
XV.  1.     I  am  the  true  vine. 

Vineyard. — The  church  of  Israel. — Isa. 

V.  1 — 7.     The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 

Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel, 
Viper. — One  who  injures  his  benefactors. 

Matt.  iii.   7.,  xii.   34.     O  generation  of 

vipers,  that  is,  descendants  of  an  ungrate^ 

ful  race. 
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Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  bridegroom. — The  festinty 
of  a  wedding,  and  the  exprecsions  of  joy 
which  are  uttered  on  such  occasions. — 
Jer.  Tii.  34.  Then  will  I  cause  to  cetue 
from  the  cities  o/Judah,  and  from  the  streets 

of  Jerusalem^  the  voice  of  mirih^  and  tlte 
voice  of  gladness^  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  voice  of  the  bride.  The 
same  expression  also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi. 
9.»  XXV.  lO.y  xxxiii.  11.,  and  John  iii.  29. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the 
being  in  a  weak  and  low  condition. — Isa. 
xxix.  4.  Thou  shait  be  brought  doum^  and 
shaii  speak  out  of  the  ground;  and  thy 
speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust, 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.     See  Thunder. 

Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst.  — 
Wachfulness  and  protection.  —  Lev.  xxvL 
12.  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be 
your  God, 

Walu  —  Stability  and  safety.  —  Zech.  it 

6.  /  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about ;  that  is,  1  will  defend  her  from  all 
enemies  without,  by  my  angels,  as  so 
many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.     See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.     See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water.  —  Purification  from 
sin  and  guilt.  —  Psal.  li.  2.  7.  Wash  me 
throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
tnefnm.  my  sin.  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1,  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

—  John  iii.  5.  —  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (rod.  See  also  Psal. 
li.  2. 

2.  Living  water. — The  word  of  the  Gospel. 

—  John  iv.  10.  He  would  have  given  thee 
living  water. 

Waters. 

L  Troubles  and  afflictions. — Psal.  Ixix.  I. 

Save  me,  O  God  :  for  the  waters  are  come 

in  unto  my  soul, 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people.  —  Isa.  viii. 

7.  Tlte  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the 
waters  of  the  river^  strong  and  many,  i.  e. 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Assyria ;  whose 
overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great,  rapid,  and  impetuous 
river  Euphrates.     See  Rev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel — Lia.  Iv.  1. 
Ho  !  every  one  that  thhrsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  Sea.  —  Numerous  armies 
of  the  heathens  marching  against  the 
people  of  God.— Psal.  Ixv.  7.  Which  stUl- 
eth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
waves.     See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  9.  and 


xciii.  3,4.  —  Jude  13.     H urging  waves  of 

the  sea. 
Week.  —  Seven    years.  —  Dan.    ix.  24. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 

people  i  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  yeart^  or 

four  hundred  and  ninety  years. 
Wheat.  —  Good  seed,  tne  children  of  the 

kingdom.     Matt.  xiii.  38. 
White,    See  Garments,  I. ;  Horse.  3. ; 

Stone,  5. 
Wilderness. 

1.  All  manner  of  desolation. —  Isa.  xxviL 
10.  The  defenced  city  shall  be  desolate^  and 
the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  Bke  a 
wilderness. — Jer.  xxii.  6.  Surely  I  will 
make  thee  a  wilderness  \and\  cities  [wfuck] 
are  not  inhabited.     See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real 
Christians  pass,  and  undergo  all  the  trials 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  hea- 
venly Canaan. —  1  Cor.  X.  5, 6.  They  were 
overthrown  in  the  wilderness.  Now  these 
things  were  our  examples.  —  Isa.  xlL  18. 
/  mil  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water. 

Wind. 

1.  Fioient  wind,  —  Destruction.  —  Jer.  IL 
1.  /  will  raise  up  agrtinst  Babylon  .  .  ,a 
destroying  wind.  —  Jer.  iv.  11,  12.  A  dry 
wind  of  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness  . .  . 
even  a  full  wind  from  those  places  shall 
come  unto  me, 

2.  The  four  winds.  —  General  destruction. 

—  Jer.  xlix.  36.  Upon  Eiam  will  I  bring 
the  four  winds,  from  the  four  quarters  ^ 
heaven.  See  also  Dan.  vii.  2.,  viii  8.; 
Rev.  vii.  1.     See  Air. 

Wine. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with 
corn  and  oil  (as  it  very  frequently  is), 
denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good  things. 

—  Hos.  ii.  8.  leave  her  corn,  and  wine, 
and  oil.     See  Joel  ii.  19. ;  Psal.  iv.  7. 

2.  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are 
frequently  represented  in  the  Scriptures 
by  the  salutary  effects  of  wine;  so,  from 
the  noxious  and  intoxicating  qualities  of 
that  liquor  (which  anciently  was  mixed 
with  bitter  and  stupefying  ingredients,  and 
given  to  malefactors  who  were  about  to 
suffer  death),  is  borrowed  a  most  tre- 
mendous imaee  of  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  Almighty  God.  —  Psalm.  Ixxv.  8. 
In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup^  and 
the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  &c 

—  Psal.  Ix.  3.  Thou  hatt  made  us  to  drink 
the  wine  of  astonishment.  See  Jer.  xxv. 
15.  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.,  xvi.  19. 

WiNE-PRESS.  —  Treading  the  wine-press, 
from  their  custom  of  pressing  grapes, 
signifies  destruction  attended  with  freat 
slaughter.  —  Lament,  i.  15.  The  Lord 
hath  trodden  underfoot  all  my  mighty  vwn 
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m  the  midst  of  me  ;  he  hath  called  an  as^ 
seinbly  against  me,  to  crush  my  young  men; 
the  LoKD  hath  trodden  the  mrgm,  the 
daughter  of  Judah,  as  m  a  wine-press. 
See  Isa.  IxiiL  3. 

WiNOS. 

1.  Protection.  —  Psal.  xvii.  8.  Hide  me 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  See  Psal. 
xxxvi.  7.  and  xcL  4<. 

2.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are 
emblems  of  exaltation. —  Isa.  xl.  31. 
They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ; 
that  is,  they  shall  be  highly  exalted. 

Wolf. —  A  thief,  or  religious  impostor ;  a 
devourer  of  the  church.  —  Luke  x.  3.  / 
send  you  firth  as  lambs  among  wolves.  — 
John  X.  12.  He  that  is  ahsre&g  . . .  seeth 
the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and 

Jleeth :  and  the  ^o\£  scaliereth  them. 

Woman. 

1.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  —  The  daughter  of 
Tyre  in  Psalm  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  8.,  and  of  Jerusalem  in  2 
Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities,  respectively.  The  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  when  virtuous,  b  honoured 
with  the  high  appellation  of  the  espoused 
of  Qod  in  Isa.  liv.  1.  6.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4. 
When  wicked  and  idolatrous,  she  is  styled 
the  harlot,  the  adulteress.  See  Adul- 
teress. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ.  —  Rev.  xii. 
1.  A  woman  clothed  \nth  the  sun. 

Write.  —  To  publish  or  notify.  This  was 
the  first  intention  of  writing ;  and,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  but 
upon  pillars  or  monuments,  merely  to  no- 
tify thines.  —  Jer.  xxii.  30.  Write  this 
num  chadless;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let 
all  men  know  that  he  snail  have  no  child 
to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it 
appears  from  J  Chron.  iiL  17,  18.  and 
Bffatt.  i.  12.,  that  Jechoniah  (of  whom  the 
prophet  is  speaking)  had  children;  but  be- 
ing b<m)  probably  afler  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a 


captive,  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  to 
the  royal  authority.  See  2  Kings  xxv.  27 

YOKB. 

1 .  Oppressive  bondage.  —  Deut.  xxviii.  48. 
He  shall  tmt  a  yoke  of  iron  U|>on  thy 
neck,  until  he  shall  have  destroyed  thee. 
See  Jer.  xxviii.  14.  In  Gal.  v.  1.  the 
yoke  of  bondage  nieans  the  burthensome 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  which 
the  Christian  luw  of  liberty  has  delivered 
us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. —  Lam.  i.  14.  Thr 
voke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound  by  h'- 
hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ought  to 
pay  to  his  laws.  —  Lam.  iii.  27.  It  is 
gcid  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth. 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispositions,  and 
duties  which  flow  from  them.  —  Matt.  xi. 
29,  30.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  Jind  rest  unto  your  souls. 
For  my  voke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light,  —  Quesnel's  remark  upon  the  last 
sentence  is  not  more  beautiful  than  de- 
vout. **  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  to 
serve  Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cross! 
How  hard  and  pdnful  is  the  slavery  of 
the  world,  of  sin,  and  of  our  own  pas- 
sions, even  with  all  their  false  pleasures  ! 
That  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfort, 
which  erace  gives  here  below,  and  that 
which  nope  encourages  us  to  expect  in 
heaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for 
all  hb  pains  in  subduing  his  passions,  and 
in  opposing  the  world ...  A  yoke,  which 
Christ  takes  together  with  us, — can  thai 
be  uneasy  ?  A  burden,  which '  He  bears 
in  us  by  His  Spirit, — can  that  be  heavy? 
Come,  then,  taste  and  know  bv  experience 
how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  worthy 
His  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved !  '* 
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AA 

Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed, 
3f  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  20.),  was 
bom  three  years  before  his  brother  Moses. 
The   Scripture  is  silent  respecting  every 


AA 

thing  which  preceded  his  call  to  be  the 
spokesman  or  interpreter  of  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  kins  of  Egypt.  From  this  time 
(the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age),  Aaron 
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was  the  associate  of  Moses '  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Israelites,  until  his 
death  on  Mount  Hor,  b.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  was  the  first  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  ;  and  was  succeeded  m 
the  pontifical  office  and  dienity  by  his  son 
Eleazar.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  For  an  account 
of  Aaron's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
golden  calf,  see  pp.  3G7,  368.  of  this 
volume. 

Ab,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  fifth  month  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  festivals  and 
fasts  observed  by  the  Jews  in  this  month, 
see  p.  199. 

Abaddon  f  Heb.),  or  Apollton  (Or.) 
that  is,  the  Destroyer :  the  name  of  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  (Rev.  ix.  1 1 .) 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  name  has 
been  given  to  us  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  to  intimate  that  he  will  extend  his 
ravages  over  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Abana,  or  AiiANA,  and  Pharpar,  two 
livers  of  Damascus,  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
v.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascus,  which  lay 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Labanus,  was 
watered  hy  five  rivers,  of  which  these  were 
the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from 
Mount  Hermon.  The  Pharpar  flowed  by 
the  walls  of  Damascus.  The  Abana  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  near  the  city  ; 
through  which  one  branch  flows,  while  the 
other  portion  holds  its  course  without,  and 
is  used  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country. 
This  portion  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  river 
Barada  (the  Chrysorroas  or  Gold  River  of 
classical  geographers);  and  the  Pharpar 
is  the  same  river  as  is  now  called  the 
Fidsheb. 

Abarim,  mountains  of,  notice  of,  61. 

Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel :  he 
succeeded  Elon,  and  governed  the  Israel- 
it^  eight  years.  He  had  forty  sons,  and 
thirty  grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy 
asses.  He  was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim.     (Judg.  xii.  13 — 15.) 

Abdon,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city, 
situated  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershon. 

Abbdneoo,  a  Chaldee  name  given  by 
the  king  of  Babylon's  officer  to  Azariah, 
one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach 
and  Meshach,  for  refusing  to  adore  the  sta- 
tue erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  but  both  he  and  his  companions 
were  miraculously  preferred.  (Dan.  iii.) 
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Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and 
the  first  shepherd  :  he  was  murdered  by 
his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ;  be- 
cause his  sacrifice,  offered  in  faith,  was  ac- 
cepted by  God,  being  (it  is  supposed)  con- 
sumed by  celestial  fire,  while  the  offering  of 
Cain  was  rejected.  (Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.;  Heb. 
xi.  4.) 

Abel,  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
Palestine ;  viz. 

1.  ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH,or  AbEL-HAIN, 

a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Hither 
fled  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  forces  of  king  David  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  escape 
the  horrors  of  a  si^e,  cut  on  Sheba's 
head,  which  they  threw  over  the  wall  to 
Joab.  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 22.)  About  eighty 
years  afler  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  (1  Kings  xv.  20.) 
About  two  hundred  vears  af^er  this  event, 
it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  carried  the  inhabitants  captive 
mto  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This 
place  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josepnus,  became,  under  the 
name  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Abilene.  Its  site  "  is  marked  by  columns 
and  other  remains  ;  while  above  are  many 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and  the  ancient 
excavated  Roman  road,  with  the  inscrip- 
tions." (Dr.  Robinson,  in  Geographical 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  29.) 

2.  Abel-keramibt,  the  place  or  plain  of 
the  vineyards  (Judg.  xL  33.),  a  village  of 
the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius, 
it  abounded  in  his  time  with  vineyards, 
and  was  six  Roman  miles  firom  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  Abel-meholah  was  the  native  coun- 
try of  Elisha.  (1  Kings  xix.  16.)  It  could 
not  be  far  from  Scythopolis.  Qv.  12.) 
Eusebius  places  it  in  the  ^eat  plain,  six- 
teen  miles  from  Scythopolis,  south.  Not 
far  from  hence  Gideon  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Midianites.     (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abel-mizraim  (the  moumins  of  the 
Egyptians)  was  formerly  called  the  floor 
ofAtad.  (Gen.  1.11.)  Jerome,  and  some 
others  after  him,  believe  this  to  be  the 
place  afterwards  called  Bethagla,  at  some 
distance  fix>m  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

5.  Abel-shittim  was  a  town  in   the 

Slains  of  Monb,  beyond  Jordan,  opposite 
ericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel- 
Shittim,  or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixtv 
furlongs  from  Jordan.  Eusebius  says,  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor. 
Moses  encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before 
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the  Hebrew  army  [MUMed  the  Jordan,  under 
Joshua.  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49.,  xxy.  I.)  Hu*e 
the  Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  wor- 
shipped Baal-Peor,  seduced  by  Balak ;  and 
here  Qod  severely  punished  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  Levites.  (Numb.  xxv.  1,  2. 
&c.)  This  cit^  is  often  called  Shittim 
only.  (Antiq.  hb.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  l.,and 
de  Bello,  lib.  y.  cap.  3.) 

Abbz,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  20.) 

Abiah. —  1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel, 
who  entrusted  to  him  and  his  brother  Joel 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel 
came  to  the  prophet  and  demanded  of  him 
a  king.  (1  Sam.  viiL2 — 5.)  —  2.  A  priest 
of  the  |>osterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sacerdotal  family.  When  all  the  priests 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the 
class  of  Abiah.  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To 
this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist.    (Luke  i.  5.) 

Abiathar,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the 
tenth  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  Escaping 
from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued 
m  the  pontificate  until  the  rei^  of  Solo- 
mon; by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  having  embraced  the  faction  of 
Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the  first  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called  Ni- 
san.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  fes- 
tivals occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  198. 

Abigail.— -1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of 
Carmel :  bv  her  prudence  and  address, 
she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against 
her  husband,  who  had  churlishly  refused 
him  succours  during  his  distress  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  On 
the  death  of  Nabal,  she  became  the  wife  of 
David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.)— 2.  The  sister  of 
David.    (1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17.) 

Abihu,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba, 
who  was  consumed  together  with  his 
brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from 
Qod,  for  offering  incense  with  strange  fire, 
instead  of  taking  it  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  (Lev.  X.  I,  2.)  This  severity  of 
punishment  was  necessary  towards  the 
first  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  of- 
fence, and  to  increase  the  reverential  awe 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would  seem 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into 
this  act  of  presumption  by  intemperance  at 
the  feast  upon  the  feast-offerings :  for 
immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of 
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thdr  &te,  Moses  prohibited  the  priests 
from  drinking  wine  and  strong  drink  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.  (lAant 
and  D'Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 

Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of 
Israel,  a  young  prince  of  promising  hopes, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  from  his  father's  idolatry,  and  died 
early.    ( I  Kings  xiv.) 

Abijah,  or  Abu  am,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboiun  king  of  Judalu  He 
reigned  thirty-three  years ;  a  wicked  prince^ 
who  imitated  the  impiety  and  miscoDduct 
of  his  father. 

Abijah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Abaz, 
and  the  mother  of  Hezeluah  kinff  of  Ja* 
dah. 

Abila.     See  Abbl-brth-maachah 

Abilbnb,  region  of,  16. 

Asm  AEL,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  28.;  1  Chron.  L22.)  In 
these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  proba- 
bly represent  different  Aratnan  tribes ; 
though  no  name  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  cor- 
responds to  Abimael. 

Abimelbch,  a  common  appellative  of 
the  Philbtine  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Two  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  viz.  1. 
Abimelech  king  of  Gerar,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty 
of  Sarah,  he  took  her  from  the  patriarch, 
who  had  passed  her  as  his  sister,  but  re- 
stored her  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
command.  (Gen.  xx.) — 2.  Abimelech  IL 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance. 
(Gen.  xxvi.) 

Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a 
concubine.  After  his  father's  death  he 
took  possession  of  the  government ;  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king ; 
and  afterwards  put  to  death  all  his  brethren, 
except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fury.  He 
was  himself  subsequently  wounded  at 
Thebez  by  a  woman,  who  hurled  a  piece 
of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head ;  and,  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  perishing  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded  his  ar- 
mour-bearer to  pierce  him  with  his  sword. 
(Judg.  viii.) 

Abinadab. —  I.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath- 
jearim,  who  received  the  ark  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  con- 
tinued in  his  house  until  David  sent  to 
conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem,  (l  Sam. 
vii.  2. ;  2  Kings  vi.  S,  4.)— 2.  One  of  SauPs 
sons,  who  perished  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  —  3.  The  brother  of  David  and 
the  son  of  Jesse.    (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 
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Abiram. —  1.  One  of  those  who  con- 
spired with  Korah  and  Dathan  against 
Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same 
manner.  (Numb,  xvi.)  -r-  2.  The  eldest 
son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  expired  as 
his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
Jericho,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  re- 
build (1  Kings  zvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  more 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically 
announced  would  be  the  case.  (Josh.  vL) 

Abishao,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin 
who  was  sent  for  to  cherish  David  in  his 
old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  i^eed  whe- 
ther she  became  the  consort  of  David  or 
was  only  his  concubine.  After  David's 
death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by 
Adonyah  :  but  his  request  was  rejected  by 
Solomon ;  who,  considering  that,  if  it  were 
granted,  Adonuah  would  affect  the  r^al 
power,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1 
Kings  L  3,  4,,  ii.  13—25.) 

^NER,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king 
Saul,  and  general  of  his  forces.  After  the 
death  of  bis  sovereign,  he  preserved  the 
crown  for  his  son  Ishboshetn :  but,  after- 
wards quarrelling  with  him,  Abner  joined 
David.  He  was,  subsequently,  slain  b^ 
Joab,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  who  was  slain  in  open 
battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public 
obsequies.    (2  Sam.  iii.) 

Abraham,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  celebrated  in  the 
Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  his  un- 
shaken confidence  m  the  promises  of  God. 
He  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  was  born  at 
Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldaea.  Called  by  God 
out  of  hi9  own  country,  by  faith  he  went 
forth  into  an  unknown  country  where  he 
dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the 
gencnral  promise  of  God  for  a  better  inherit- 
ance. Havine  married  Sarah,  he  became 
the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he 
offered  on  an  altar,  though  m  him  he 
expected  a  completion  of  ui  the  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  him :  but,  as  at 
first  he  had  miraculously  received  a  son,  he 
concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease, 
after  death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb. 
xi.  8—10.  17—19.)  The  patriarch's  first 
name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father 
cf  elevation^  or  an  elevated  father  ;  but  on 
a  renewal  of  the  divine  covenant  with  him 
and  of  the  pronuses  made  to  him  by  God, 
it  was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of 
which  is,  the  father  of  a  great  multitude, 
(Gen.  xvii.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  175 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Sarah,  his 
vrife,  in  the  field  and  cave  at  Machpelah. 

(XXV.) 

.  Absalom,  the  son  of  king  David  by 
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Maachah.  He  rebelled  against  his  father, 
and  was  slain  by  Joab,  sbout  1020  years 
B.  c.  (2  Sam.  xiii. -— xviii.)  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  66. 

AnsTiNBNCB,  vows  of,  353. 

AcADBMiCAL Degrees, conferred  among 
the  Jews,  519.  note  1. 

AcBAD,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  372. 

AccHO.     See  Ptolemais. 

Aceldama,  a  place  without  the  south 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter  s  Field 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug 
thence  the  earth  of  which  thev  made  their 
pots  ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they 
dried  their  cloth  there  ;  but  being  after- 
wards bought  with  that  money  by  which 
the  high  priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews 
purclu^d  the  blood  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
It  was,  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordering  it,  callea  Aceldama,  that  is,  the 
field  of  blood.  (Acts  i.  19. ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
7,  8.)  The  place,  which  in  modem  times 
has  been  shown  to  travellers  as  Aceldama, 
is  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  as  "  a  vast 
charnel-house,  mto  which  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  throw  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  the  earth  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  rapidly  consuming  them. 
The  plot  of  ground  was  selected  as  the 
burial-place  K>r  pilgrims,  who  died  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  ages."  (Walks 
about  Jerusalem,  p.  67.)  Several  sepul- 
chral grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  spot  When  Aceldama  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Wilde  in  1838,  **  there  were  still 
the  marks  and  remains  of  bricks  and 
pottery-ware  in  the  adjoining  ravine;  a 
place  always  likely  to  be  used  for  their 
manufacture,  as  it  contains  the  clay  used 
for  such  purposes."  (Wilde's  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  &c.,  p.  505.) 

AcHAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  conopre* 
hends  Greece  properly  so  called.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the 
east  by  the  JSgean  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Peloponnesus. 
This  seems  to  be  the  region  intended  when 
St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  accepta- 
tion, mentions  all  the  regions  of  Achaia, 
and  directs  his  second  Epistle  to  all  the 
samts  in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.^  Thus, 
what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix.  21.  is  Hellas, 
that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia, 
strictly  so  called,  is  the  northern  region  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this  region 
Corinth  was  the  capital. 

AcuAN,  the  son  ot  Charmi,  of  the  tribe 
B  a  2 
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of  Judah  ;  who,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  God,  had  appropriated  some 
valuable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jeri- 
cho; for  which  he,  together  With  all  his 
family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  effects  were 
consumed  with  fire.     (Josh.  vii.  29.) 

AcHisH,  a  king  of  Gath,  in  whose  court 
David  took  refuge  from  Sauli  but,  his 
Hie  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out 
between  Saul  and  the  Philistines,  David 
marched  with  his  army ;  but  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  turn  against  them  in  battle,  desired 
Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly 
he  did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity. 
(I  Sam.  xxi. — xxix.) 

ACHMETHA.       See  ECBATANA. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of 
Jericho,  and  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh, 
vii.  24.) 

AcHSAH,  the  daughter  of  C!aleb,  who 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  him  who 
should  conquer  Kirjathsepher  from  the 
Phiii.stines.  Othniel  took  the  place  and 
married  Achsah.    (Josh.  xv.  16,  17.) 

AcHZiB,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29.),  who  were  unable 
to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  it. 
(Judg.  i.  31.)  It  is  now  called  Zeeb,  and 
IS  a  village  of  no  great  magnitude,  situated 
on  a  slope  near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  north 
of  Ptolemais.  Another  Achzib,  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  is  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xiv.  44.  and  Micah  i.  14. 

AcKSRAPH,  a  Canaanitish  city  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king  of  Ack- 
shaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii. 
20.)  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa  is  described  in 
Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib. 
It  ic  probable  that  Ackshaph  and  Achzib 
are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in 
January  1816,  found  it  a  small  town  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a 
few  palm-trees  rearing  themselves  above 
its  dwellings. 

AcQiriTTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms 
of,  139. 

Actions,  civil  and  criminal,  how  deter- 
jnined  among  the  Jews,  136—140. 

Adada,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  canton  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
not  fur  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumtea  or 
Edom.    (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  was  created  out  of  the 
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dust  of  the  earth,  by  God  himsd^  who 
animated  him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and 
formed  him  after  his  moral  image,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Ha  vine 
transgressed  the  single  command  imposed 
on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his  dependence 
upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  crea- 
tion, Adam  forfeited  the  state  of  happiness 
in  which  he  had  been  created,  and  entailed 
a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had 
not  God  made  a  promise  of  a  future 
Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  m.)  He  died,  aged 
930  years. 

Adam,  a  city  near  the  river  Jordan,  not 
fiu*  from  Zarethan,  at  some  distance  from 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were 
collected  in  a  heap,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  through.  (Josh.  iii.  16.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  colour  of  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  was  used  for  the 
casting  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple.  (1 
Kings  vii.  46.) 

Adam  A,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  five 
cities  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  on 
account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters  of  the  De»d  Sea. 
(Gen.  xix.  24.^  It  was  the  most  easterly 
of  those  which  were  swallowed  upi  and 
there  is  some  probability,  either  that  it 
was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or 
that  the  subsequent  inhabitants  of  the 
country  built  n  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  eastern  fhore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  for 
Isaiah,  according  to  the  LXX.  says,  G<m/ 
unll  dettroy  the  MoabUes,  the  city  of  Ar^  ami 
the  remnant  o/*  Adama.  (Isa.  xv.  ult.)  'Ap^ 
t6  airipfia  Mwd^,  koi  'A/di^A,  kcu.   t6  cora- 

Adar,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Jewish  year,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.,  during  this  month,  see  p.  197. 

Adoni-Bbzbk  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was 
the  first  Canaanitish  king  conquered  by 
the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
He  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died,  after  his  toes  and  thumbs  had  beea 
cut  oflf^  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just 
retribution  of  divine  providence  in  retalia- 
tion of  what  he  had  himself  inflicted  upon 
others.    (Judg.  i.  7.) 

Adonijah,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David 
by  Haggith.  He  aspired  to  the  kii^oin 
before  his  father's  death ;  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of 
David,  who  ordered  Solomon  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abi- 
shag,  the  Shunemite,  to  wife.  This  request 
was  not  only  r^ected,  but  he  was  ordered 
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to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  trea- 
son.   (1  Kings  il  13—25.) 

Adoni-Zbdbk  (the  Lord  of  Zedek)  was 
king  of  Zedek,  or  Jerusalem,  and  one  of 
the  five  Canaanitish  kines  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after 
their  defeat  by  Joshua ;  by  whose  com- 
mand they  were  taken  out  and  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees. 
(Josh.  X.) 

Adoption,  ceremony  o^  and  its  effects, 
454,455. 

.  Adoraim,  a  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  fortified 
by  Rehoboaro.  (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  1  \.)  It 
is  now  a  populous  village,  called  DAra. 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  2—5.) 

Adoram,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Reho- 
boam,  who  was  sent  by  that  prince,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebel- 
lious tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them 
to  their  allegiance;  and  perished,  the 
victim  of  an  infiiriated  populace.  (1  Kings 
xii.  13.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adoniram,  who 
had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  iv.  6.)  He  might  be  his  son, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboam.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who 
bad  complained  of  the  burden  of  taxes : 
and  hence  some  expositors  have  imagined, 
that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  trea- 
surer in  the  vain  hope  that  his  death 
would  caXm  the  effervescence  of  popular 
fury. 

Adrammblech,  and  Sharezbr,  sons 
o(  Sennacherib,  were  probably  the  children 
of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on 
his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god : 
after  which  they  fled  into  Armenia. 

Adrammelbch,  an  idol  (probably  the 
sun),  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
8epharvaini»  who  caused  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  it. 

Adramvttium,  a  maritime  'town  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  over  against  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  tbe  foot  of 
Mount  Ida.  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  2.)  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians. 

Adria  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27., 
where,  if  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in 
Adria,  he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  Illy  nan  Sea, 
but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according 
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to  Hesychius,  is  the  same  with  the  Ionian 
S«i ;  and  therefore  to  the  question.  How 
Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to 
Malta,  and  so,  either  in  the  Lybian  or 
Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  Adriatic?  it 
is  well  answered,  That  not  only  the  Ionian, 
but  even  the  Sicilian  Sea,  and  part  of  that 
which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic. Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  ;  and 
that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea:  and  Strabo  says,  that 
the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a  part  of  that  which, 
in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
(WhUby.) 

Adribl,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married 
Merab,  the  daughter  of  Saul  (who  had 
first  been  promi^d  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii, 
19.),  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  who  were 
given  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to 
them.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called 
the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having  adopted 
them,  or  else  the  name  of  Michal  is  by 
mistake  put  for  Merab. 

Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of 
the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  king 
of  this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii. 
15.)  In  a  cave  (sec  p.  67.)  in  its  vicinity 
David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.) 
It  is  described  as  being  "a  very  lai^e 
grotto  supported  by  the  great  pillars  of  the 
natural  rock,  and  perfectly  dry,  without 
petrifaction  or  stalactites.  It  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  within;  and,  as  in  many  of  the 
ancient  catacombs,  a  man  might  easily  lose 
himself  for  ever  in  its  wincUngs."  (Ste- 
phens's Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  440.)  Re- 
hoboam rebuilt  and  fortined  the  city 
Adullam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  a  considerable  town, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced  to 
ruins. 

Adultery,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected 
of,  139. 

Aduumim  :  a  rising  ground  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho  is 
called  the  gwng  up  to  Adummim^  in  Josh. 
XV.  7. ;  which  name  signifies  red  or  bloody^ 
probably  from  the  sanguinary  murders 
there  committed.  A  town  of  this  name 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Advocates,  136. 

^NON,  or  Enon,  signifies  the  place  or 
springs,  where  John  iMiptized.  (John  iii. 
23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee,  Judsa,  or  Samaria. 

iERAs,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  oC 
202. 

Agabus,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a 
R  R  8 
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famine  which  took  place  in  the  land  of 
Judsa,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  This 
famine  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and 
other  profane  writers.  Agabus  also  fore- 
told the  imprisonment  of  Paul  by  the 
Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

AoAO  was  probably  a  common  appellative 
for  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites.  One,  of 
this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken 
prisoner  ;  and,  though  condemned  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  interdict,  he  was 
spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Oilgal  by  order  of  Samuel  The  (ate  of 
Ag^  has  called  forth  the  verbose  pity  of 
infidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to 
deplore  his  fate,  have  forgotten  onlv  one 
thing,  viz.  that  he  had  b^n  a  cruel  and 
sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  re- 
proached him  for  his  cruelty  before  he 
commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1 
Sam.  XV.) 

Aged  Persons,  laws  concerning,  216, 
217. 

Agriculture,  and  rural  economy  of 
the  Jews,  490 — 497.  Agricultural  allu- 
sions, 502—604. 

Agrippa  (HetoA\  126. 

Agrippa  ^Junior),  127. 

Agur,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  ascribed, 
otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Agura,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  who  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  Gesenius 
thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

Ahab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22 
years,  and  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel. 
He  died,  e.  c.  897.  of  the  wounds,  which 
he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah.    (1  Kings  xvii.— xxi.) 

Ah  AD,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  372. 

Ahasubrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  who 
married  Esther,  and  conferred  various 
privileges  on  the  Jews.  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  as  Xerxes ; 
others  take  him  to  be  the  Artaxerxet 
Longimanus  of  profieme  historians. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  assembled  those  cap- 
tives whom  he  afterwards  brought  into 
Judaea.  (Ezra  viii.  15.)  It  is  supposed 
to  be  that  which  ran  along  the  region  of 
Adiabene,  where,  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava, 
is  mentioned,  on  which  Ptolemy  places 
the  city  Abane  or  Aavane.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings 
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xvii.  24.,  xviii.  34., xix.  13),  whence  the 
kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  mto  Palestine;  and  where, 
likewise,  in  their  room,  they  settled  some 
of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending 
to  collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  couH 
to  return  with  him  to  Judaea,  halted  in  the 
country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  be 
sent  agents  into  the  Caspian  moantains,  to 
invite  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to  join 
him.    (Ezra  viiL  17.) 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotbam, 
who  died,  b.  c.  726  :  for  his  iniquities  he 
was  denied  a  place  in  the  s^mlchres  of 
the  kmgs  his  predecessors.  (2  Chroo. 
xxviii.)     Sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  188.  note^. 

Ahaziah,  the  son  and  soccessor  ci 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel :  he  was  as  distin* 
gubhed  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  bis  fiither 
was.  He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his 
father's  death.    (1  Kings  xxri.  52.) 

Ahaziah,  kmg  of  Judah,  the  son  Rnd 
successor  of  Jehoram,  by  Athaliah;  be 
reigned  one  year,  and  received  bis  mortal 
wound  by  command  of  Jehn,  and  died 
at  Mqgiddo.  (2  Kings  viii. ;  2  Chroo. 
xxiiL) 

Ahijah,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at  Shilob,  and 
foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Ab^jah. 

Ahimelech,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom 
David  went,  and  whom  Sanl  commanded 
to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for 
assisting  him.  —  Also  a  priest,  in  the  reign 
of  David,  the  son  of  Abiathar ;  who  is 
likevrise  called  Abimelech. 

Arithophel,  an  eminent  counsellor  in 
the  reign  of  David,  so  distinguished  for  bis 
prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice 
equally  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  monarch.  He  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Absalom  agahist 
David  ;  but,  finding  his  profligate  but 
crafty  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to  his 
house  at  Gillo,  hanged  himself,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fiithers.  It 
has  been  asked.  What  motive  could  induce 
a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held 
in  such  high  consideration,  to  enter  into 
Absalom's  conspiracy?  The  pride  of 
overtummg  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the 
support,  and  the  hope  of  reigning  himself 
under  the  name  of  Absalom,  virill,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the 
incest  which  he  advised  Absalom  to  com- 
mit. Ahithophel  was  the  father  of  Eliam 
the  father  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34., 
xi.  3. ;  1  Chron.  iii  5.)  :  and  there  is  evoy 
reason  to  think,  that  be  wished  to  revenge 
his  grand-daughter  ;  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  infamous  advice  which  be 
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gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursidng  David, 
and  the  desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the 
king  himself.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21.,  xvii.  1,  2.) 
Hb  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful 
friends  as  they  are  dangerous  enemies, 
equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ 
their  talents  in  the  service  of  their  passions, 
do  nothing  by  halves,  and  are  models  of 
guilt  or  ofvirtue. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah,  two  fictitious 
names,  employed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  AhoUbah 
are  represented  as  two  sisters  of  Egyptian 
extraction ;  the  former  standing  for  Jeru- 
salem, the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both 
prostituted  themselves  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abomina- 
tions and  idolatries  ;  for  which  reason  the 
Lord  abandoned  them  to  those  very 
people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so 
improper  an  attachment,  being  carried  into 
captivitv,  and  reduced  to  the  severest 
servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan, 
near  Bethel,  which  was  taken  by  military 
stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 
(Josh,  vii.)  Ailer  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  the  Benjamites  (to  whom 
it  belonged)  resumed  possession  of  this 
place.  (Neh.  xi.  21.)  See  Bbthbl, 
mfrd. 

AiLATH.     See  Elath,  infrd, 

Ajalon,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  Ko- 
hath's  family.  It  was  situated  between 
Timnath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  city  alluded  to  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  now  a  small  village  called  Yalo. 
There  were  three  other  cities  of  this 
name ;  one  in  the  canton  of  Benjamin, 
another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  &r  from 
Shecbem  ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of 
2^bulun;  the  situation  of  which  is  not 
known. 

Ajalon,  valley  of,  notice  o(  63. 

Alexander. 

1.  A  man  whose  ffither  Simon  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Mark.  xv.  21.) 

2.  Another,  who  had  been  high  priest, 
and  who  was  present  at  the  interrogation 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning 
the  healing  of  the  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some  have 
imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Philo,  the  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

3.  A  Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of 
the  sedition  rai»ea  in  that  city  by  Deme- 
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trius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their 
blind  fury  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  latter, 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct 
their  vengeance  against  the  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to 
harangue  the  Ephesians  and  to  plead  their 
cause,  but  in  vain.  The  Ephesians,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
refused  to  listen  to  him.  Beia  and  Bolten 
have  conjectured  that  this  was  the  Alex- 
ander 6  x«^*^c  (the  worker  in  metals  or 
smith),  who  did  the  apostle  "  much  evil." 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  every  male  Jew  was 
obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not 
improbable.  Coquerel,  however,  thinks 
that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  that  would  employ  them. 

4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  who  made  ship^ 
wreck  concerning  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  19, 
20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul  delivered  unto 
Satan;  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  church,  to  be 
no  longer  considered  as  a  Christian,  but 
as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebiated  city  of  Egypt, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  a.  m.  3673, 
B.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  under  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Romans.  It  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  port,  itH 
library,  and  Museum.  In  this  city  was 
executed  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint. 
Under  the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour 
gradually  declined  with  its  commerce* 
From  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  which 
anciently  diffused  fertility  through  the 
surroundmg  country,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insu- 
lated in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  no  vestiges 
of  those  delightful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  subsisted  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Arabian  conaucst.  The  commerce  of 
ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive^ 
especially  in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered 
the  granary  of  Rome)^  which  was  exported 
in  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  so  that 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a 
$h^  of  Alexandria,  laden  with  corn,  tailing 
into  Italy,  (Acts  xxvii.  6.)  Alexandria 
was  the  native  place  of  Apollos.  (Acts 
xviii.  24.)  Its  former  population  of 
600,000  inhabitants  is  now  reduced  to 
about  40,000  souls,  of  whom  not  more 
than  five  hundred  are  Jews.  ''  The  hand 
of  time  and  the  hand  of  barbarism '  have 
both  swept  over  it  with  merciless  fiiry,  and 
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burisd  its  ancioit  glory  in  the  dust  and  in 
the  aeft.**  **  The  only  sunriving  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are,  a  few  cisterns,  still 
in  use  ;  the  catacombs  on  the  nhore  west 
of  the  city;  the  granite  obelisk  of  Thothmes 
in.,  w.th  its  fallen  brother,  brought 
hither  from  Heliopolis,  and  usually  called 
Cleopatra's  needles ;  and  the  column  of 
Diocletian,    more    commonly   known    as 

Pompey'i    Pillar The 

catacombs  are  nearly  filled  with  earth,  and 
are  difficult  to  be  explored.  They  consist 
of  halls  and  apartments  for  the  dead,  with 
ornaments  in  the  Greek  style  of  Archi- 
tecture.'* (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  21,  22.) 

Alphjeus,  the  father  of  James  the  Less 
(Matt.  X.  3.,  Mark  iii.  18.,  Luke  vL  15., 
Acts  L  13.),  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the 
same  person  who  is  called  Cleophas  in 
John  xix.  25,  ;  but  not  the  same  who  in 
Mark  iL  14.  is  said  to  be  the  fiither  of 
Levi  or  Matthew. 

Almodad,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen, 
who  sprang  from  Joktan.     (Gen.  x.  26.) 

Am  AD,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher.     (Josh.  xxix.  26.) 

Am ALBK,  the  son  of  Eliphaz  by  Timnah 
his  concubine,  and  erandson  of  Esau. 
(Gen.  XXX vL  12.)  He  was  the  fiither 
of  the 

Amalekitrs,  the  first  and  most  power- 
fiil  of  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
naan. Thev  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
living  like  the  present  Arabs,  in  hamlets, 
caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  thev 
attacked  in  the  desert,  but  were  repulsed. 
Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress 
the  Israelites  ;  who  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  firom  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites 
(Judg.  iii.),  and  by  Gideon  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.)  Ba- 
laam predicted  that  they  should  perish  for 
ever.  (Numb.  xxiv.  29.)  In  fact,  per- 
petual wars  against  their  neighbours,  and 
especially  the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined 
them.  8aul  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag 
their  king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the 
prophet  Samuel  :  David  exterminated 
those  who  had  escaped  the  former  mas- 
sacre. Afler  this  terrible  execution,  we 
meet  no  more  with  the  name  of  Amalek 
but  in  the  history  of  Esther;  in  whose 
time  Hainan,  an  Amalekite,  to  revenge 
an  affront  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived 
the  design  of  causing  to  be  cut  off,  in  a 


single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dii- 
persed  in  the  states  of  Ahasuenu  king  of 
Persia,  but  even  those  who  had  been  left 
in  Judsea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  This  dreadful  design  recoiled  on 
Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with  all 
his  family ;  and  the  Jews  recehred  per- 
mission to  pursue  and  put  to  death  their 
enemies  wherever  they  could  find  thetn. 
They  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them; 
and  since  this  event,  nothing  more  has 
been  certainly  known  concerning  the 
Amalekites. 

Am  am,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of 
th^  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  26.) 

Amaka,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  SoL 
Son^  iv.  8.,  which,  some  have  imagined* 
was  m  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of 
Solomon  extended :  but  it  was,  most 
probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Libanus,  as 
Shenir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  passage,  were  parts  of  the 
same  mountainous  range. 

Am  AS  A,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom 
Absalom  appointed  general  of  his  army. 
(2  8am.  xvii.  25.)  Af^er  the  defeat  oi 
that  prince,  David  pardoned  Amasa  and 
offered  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his 
forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was    treacherously  murdered.     (2    Sam. 

XX.) 

Amaziah. 

1.  The  ninth  king  of  Judah,  who  suc- 
ceeded Joash,  B.  c.  839.  The  commence^ 
ment  of  his  reign  was  auspicious ;  but 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edoraites  (2 
Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  off  their  idol  gods 
and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by 
adoration  and  offering  incense.     He  then 

froclainied  war  against  Joash  king  of 
srael,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took 
him  prisoner.  He  reigned  ingloriously 
fifteen  years  after  this  event ;  and  at 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  Almighty,  he  was  assassinated 
by  conspirators  at  Lachbh,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

2.  The  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Bethel,  who  procured  the  banishment  of 
the  prophet  Amos  ;  because  be  had  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  high  places 
consecrated  to  idols,  and  also  of  Uie  nouse 
of  Jeroboam.    (Amos  vii.  10 — 17.) 

Ammon.  See  No-Ammon,  infra. 
Ammonites,  a  people  descended  fi^m 
Aromon,  son  of  Lot;  called  sometimes 
Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants 
Zarazumroim,  and  seized  their  country. 
(Deut.  ii.  19,  20,  21.)  God  forbad  Moses 
and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites, 
because  he  did  not  intend  to  give  their 
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land  to  the  Hebrews.  Nerertheless,  as, 
previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Ca- 
naan, the  Amorites  had  conquered  great 
part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook 
this  from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  it 
between  the  tribes  o(^  Gad  and  Reuben. 
Long  af^er  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi.  13.),  the  Ammonites  declared 
war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel 
detained  the  country  which  had  been 
theirs  before  the  Amorites  possessed  it. 
Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being 
acquired  by  Israel  in  a  just  war,  from  the 
Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by 
right  of  conquest^  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  restore  it.  The  Ammonites 
being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah 
gave  them  battle,  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally 
united  in  attacking  Israel.  After  the 
death  of  Othniel,  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some  years 
after,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  Ammonites 
greatly  oppressed  the  Israelites  bevond 
Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raised  up 
Jephthah  to  deliver  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Saul's  reign,  a.  m.  2909,  b.  c. 
1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
having  attacked  Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced 
it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1.) 
Nahash  offered  no  other  conditions,  than 
their  submitting  to  have  every  man  his 
right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to 
the  succour  of  Jabesh,  delivered  the  city 
and  people  (irom  the  intended  barbarity  of 
Nahash.  David,  having  been  a  friend  of 
the  king  of  Ammon,  after  his  death  sent 
compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his 
son  and  successor  ;  who,  regarding  these 
ambassadors  ns  spies,  treated  them  in  a 
very  affronting  manner.  David  avenged 
the  affront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Syrians,  their  allies. 
Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the 
government  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the 
death  of  Ahab.  (2  Kings  i.  1.  a.  h.  3107, 
B.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moab- 
ites, A.  M.  3109.  (2  Rings  iii.  4,  5,  6, 
Bcc.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
victory  reduced  them  to  his  obedience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  other  people,  made  an  irruption 
into  Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed 
by  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Cnron.  xx.  1,  2.  cl 
ttq.) 
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The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens 
the  Moabites  with  a  misfortune  which 
was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  pre- 
diction; this  probably  had  reference  to 
the  war  of  Shalmaneser  against  them, 
about  A.  M.  3277,  b.  c.  727.  —  After  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by  Tig- 
lalh-pil^er,  a.  m.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  possession 
of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes,  for 
which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer. 
xlix.  1.)  The  ambassadors  of  the  Am- 
monites were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
fury,  and  whom  he  directed  to  make 
bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting 
them  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 
threatening  them,  if  they  did  not,  with 
captivity  and  slavey.  (Jer.  xxviL  2,  3, 
4.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.) 
denounces  their  entire  destruction,  and 
tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up 
to  the  people  of  the  East,  who  should  set 
their  (Milaces  in  their  country,  so  that  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned 
among  nations ;  and  this  as  a  punishment 
for  insulting  the  Israelites  in  their  cala- 
mities, and  the  destruction  of  their  temple 
by  the  Chaldseans.  These  calamities  hap- 
pened to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  war  against  all  the  people  around 
Jodsea,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  583. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the 
Ammonit^  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of 
returning  into  their  own  country,  whence 
they  had  been  removed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  for  we  see  them,  in  the  lands  of 
their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those 
revolutions  which  included  the  people  of 
Syria  and  Palestine;  and  subject  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Syria.  Antiochus 
the  Great  took  Kabboth  or  Philadelphia, 
their  capital,  demolished  the  walls,  and 
put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  m.  3806.  During 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  Ammonites  manifested  their  natred  to 
the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  those  who  dwelt  near  them.  (I 
Mace.  V.  6 — 45.)  Justin  Martyr  says 
(Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  272.),  that  in 
his  time  —  the  second  century  —  there 
were  still  many  Ammonites  remaining ; 
but  Origen  (Comm.  on  Job)  assures  us, 
that  in  his  days,  they  were  only  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel 
accomplished.  See  a  minute  account  of 
the  fulfilment   of   prophecies   concerning 
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the  Ammooites  and  their  country,  in  Dr. 
Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Chrintian  Religion 
from  Prophecy,  pp.  152—160  —  Notice 
of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites, 
pp.  371, 372.  of  this  yolume. 

Amnon,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoaro. 
Haying  conceived  a  criminal  passion  for 
his  sister  Taroar,  he  violated  her:  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated 
at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom,  the  uterine 
brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the 
latter  assassinated  him.    (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amon,  the  fourteenth  kin^  of  Judah, 
succeeded  Manasseh,  whose  impieties  be 
imitated  ;  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  640. 

Amoritbs,  a  people  descended  from 
Amori  or  Amorrhaeus,  the  fourth  son  of 
Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  S&l  They  likewiBe 
had  establishments  east  of  that  sea,  be- 
tween the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Arnon, 
whence  they  forced  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites.  (Josh.  v.  1. ;  Numb.  xiii.  29., 
xxi.  29.)  Moses  wrested  this  country 
from  their  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  a.  m. 
2553,  B.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ii.  9.)  speaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and 
valour.  He  compares  their  height  to  the 
cedar ;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The 
name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in  Scripture 
fo»  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Aroorites  possessed  on  this 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  and  those  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad. 

Amos,  or  Amoz.  —  1.  The  father  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  who,  according  to 
ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash 
and  the  brother  of  Amaziah  kmg  of  Judah. 
—  2.  The  third  of  the  Minor  Projihets, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  kmg  of 
Judah,  and  in  that  of  Jeroboam  U.,  king 
of  Israel,  about  eight  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Isaiah.  He  was 
originally  a  shepherd  or  herdsman  of 
Tekoah,  who  haa  not  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office,  and  pro- 
phesied against  Israel.  (Amos  i.  1.,  vit. 
10 — 17.)  It  is  not  known  when  be 
died. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  between  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  but  dependent  on  Macedon, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and 
Silas,  being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left 
Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica,  and  passed 
through  Amphipolis.    This  city  had  the 
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name  likewise  of  Chrysopolis.  The  village 
which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  AiopbtpoSs 
is  called  Emboli. 

Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of 
Chedorlaomer,  plundered  the  PentapoEs 
and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued 
by  Abraham  and  his  associates.    (Geo. 

XIV.) 

Amusembnts  of  the  Jews,  532. 

Anab,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  canton  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.)  Dr.  Robinson 
found  the  ancient  name  still  preserved. 
(Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

Anakim,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a 
gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  in  comparison  of  whom  the 
unbelieving  Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent 
to  explore  the  country,  reported  that  they 
were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Numb,  xiii, 
33.)  Their  capital,  Kiijath-Arba  or 
Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Caleb,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  Ii.;  Judg. 
i.  20.) 

Anamublbch,  one  of  the  deitioB  in 
honour  of  whom  the  Sepfaarvaites  caused 
their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the 
moon. 

Ananiah,  a  citv  of  Palestine,  where  the 
Benjamites  dwelt  after  the  captivity. 
(Neh.  xi.  32.) 

Ananias,  the  name  of  several  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  the 
following  were  the  most  remarkable :  — 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedseus,  who  was 
hi^h  priest,  a.  d.  47.  He  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in 
his  place;  but  being  discharged  by  Clau- 
dius, in  consequence  of  the  protection  of 
Agrippa,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  where, 
as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered  through 
the  treachery  of  Felix,  the  successor  of 
Quadratus,  Ananias  appears  to  have  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  high  pnest, 
as  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the 
son  of  Phabaeus  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  Agrippa.  Before  this  Ananias  St. 
Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's  pre- 
diction that  God  ufou/d  tmile  him  ^Acts. 
xxiii.  .3.)  was  subsequently  accomplished, 
when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal  pa- 
lace by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  nis  own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of 
Sapphira,  who  attempted  to  join  the 
Chnstians,  but  died  instantly  on  being 
convicted  of  falsehood  by  Peter.  (Acts,  v 
1.  3.  5.) 
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3.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  re- 
stored the  sight  of  Paul,  after  his  vision. 
(Acts  ix.  10—17.,  xxii.  12.) 

Anathoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
nun,  memorable  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxi.  18. ; 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebhis  and 
Jerome,  it  was  situated  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Josephiis 
states  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city, 
which  was  ass^ed  as  a  residence  to  the 
Levites  of  the  mmilv  of  Kohath,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since 
been  destroyed.  It  is  now  a  small  Tillage 
named  Anata,  consisting  of  a  few  houses, 
occupied  by  poor  and  miserable  people, 
amounting  only  to  a  few  scores.  (Robin- 
8on*s  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110.) 

Akdrbw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee, 
and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Scythians,  and  was  crucified  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  Actt 
of  Andrew,  a  spurious  book,  which  was 
used  by  the  Encratites,  Apostolics,  and 
Origenians. 

Andsonicus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a 
kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  St.  Paul, 
who  says  that  he  was  of  note  or  m  reptUO' 
Hon  among  the  apostles;  by  which  ex- 
pression we  are  not  to  understand  that  he 
was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but 
that  he  was  one  of  those  early  converts 
who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  apostles, 
before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Stephen. 

Aner,  one  of  the  Levitcal  cities,  situated 
in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  70.)  Also  the  brother  of 
Mamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

Anim,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  canton  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  50.) 

Amimals,  reared  by  the  Jews,  485  — 
490.  Certain  animals,  why  prohibited  to 
be  eaten  by  them,  474,  475. 

Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of 
Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  This 
pious  widow  constantly  attended  the 
morning  and  evening  service  at  the  temple; 
and,  at  the  advan^  age  of  eighty-tour 
years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was 
uttering  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving  at  the 
presentation  of  Chrbt  in  the  temple,  she 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise 
God  and  to  speak  of  the  Messiah  to  all 
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those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption 
of  Israel.  (Luke  ii.  36—38.) 

Annas,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Ananus,  was  a  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Quiri- 
nus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  but  was  deprived 
of  it  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  governor  of  Judaea.  The 
dignity  was  transferred,  first  to  Ismael,  the 
son  of  Phabaeus,  and  shortly  after  to 
Eleatar.  Ue  held  the  office  one  year,  and 
was  then  succeeded  by  Simon  ;  who,  after 
another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  d. 
26.  As  Caiaphas  continued  in  office  until 
A.  D.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as 
his  substitute  or  sagan,  and  enioyed  ^eat 
influence  jointly  wiui  him.  (Luke  iiu  2.; 
John  xviiL  13 — 24. ;  Acts  iv.  6.) 

Annual  Festivals,  important  design  of, 
330,  331. 

Antilibanus  (Mount),  account  of,  58, 
59. 

Antioch. 

1.  Antioch,  the  metropoSs  of  Syrian  for- 
merly called  RiBLAH,  was  erected,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  by  Antioch  us  Epi- 
plumes ;  according  to  others,  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his 
father  Antiochus,  and  was  the  royal  scat 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where 
their  palace  was.  For  power  and  dignity 
it  was  little  inferior  to  Seleucia  or  Alex- 
andria; and  the  inhabitants  were  cele- 
brated for  their  luxury,  efieminacy,  and 
licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it 
was  the  third  great  city  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  provinces  ;  it  was 
c»ll^  Antiochia  apud  JJaphnem,  or  An- 
tioch near  Daphne,  t.  e,  the  village  where 
her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
f<N]rteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  for  the 

jus  civitatit^  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had 
given  to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Gre- 
cians and  Macedonians ;  and  for  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabssans  with  those  kings. 
Among  Christians  it  is  memorable  for 
being  the  place  where  they  first  received 
that  name  by  divine  appointment  (Acts. 
xi.  26.),  and  where  both  St.  Luke  and 
Theophilus  were  bom  and  inhabited. 
Modem  Antioch  and  its  vicinity  were 
completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake  in  the  autumnal  months  of  the 
year  1822.  Tlie  modem  Arabic  name  oi 
this  place  is  Antakia. 

2.  Antioch  o/Pitidia,  a  citv  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  14.,  was  propeny  situated  in 
Phr}gia,  and  is  described  by  the   Greek 
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Strabo,  as  ^'near  Pisidia.** 
litherto,  on  the  authority  of  D'Anville 
and  other  subsequent  geographers,  this 
Antioch  has  been  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Aksher  (the 
ancient  Philomelium),  but  the  Rev.  F.  V. 
J.  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in 
November  1833,  after  it  bad  been  long 
lost  to  the  traveller,  has  proved  that  it 
was  at  Yalobatz,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Ak-Shehr,  or  the  White 
Town.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this 
once  celebrated  city  are  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  A.  The  remains  of  a 
splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of 
which  are  perfect,  of  massive  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  acropolis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  of  two  if  not 
more  extensive  Christian  churches,  attest 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  Antioch. 
(Discoveries,  vol  i.  pp.  267 — 312.)  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  ;  but  the 
Jews,  who  were  an^y  at  seeing  that  some 
of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised 
a  sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  city. 

^TiocHt'S,  a  common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom 
are  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

1.  Antiochus  Sotbr,  or  Saviour,  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  began  to  reign  b.  c. 
276.  He  conferred  many  immunities  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

2.  AiiTiocHUs  Thbos,  or  the  God,  b.  c. 
257  ;  whose  manwe  with  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
is  foretold  by  Daniel,  (xi.  6.) 

3.  Antiochus  tub  Great,  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  began  to  reign  b.  c. 
219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  sub* 
roitting  to  him,  he  permitted  them  through- 
out his  dominions  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws. 

4.  Amtiochus  Epiphanbs,  or  the  Illus- 
trious, son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is 
the  subject  of  Daniel's  predictions.  (Dan. 
xi.  21—29.)  Though  bis  Syrian  flatterers 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanet,  the 
epithet  of  vUe,  or  despicable,  given  him  bv 
the  prophet  (ver.  21.},  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character ;  for  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  such  profligate  conduct  that  the 
histonan  Polybius,  nis  contemporary,  and 
others  after  him,  inst^ui  of  Epiphanes, 
more  correctly  called  him  Epimanet,  or 
the  roadman.     This   Antiochus  designed 
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nothing  less  than  the  atter  extifpatiM 
of  Judaism  :  he  commanded  the  statoe  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  upoo  tke 
altar  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  a 
sow  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  ThcK 
profanations,  and  his  other  oppressioo^ 
aroused  the  family  of  the  Maccabees,  who 
bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochos; 
who,  filled  with  indignation,  was  basteniii; 
into  Judsa,  to  mSiie  Jerusalem  (as  he 
menaced)  a  grave  for  all  the  Jews  ;  bat 
divine  vengeance  pursued  him  ;  and  An- 
tiochus, falling  from  hii  chariot,  broisei 
his  limbs,  and  died  in  the  most  excmciatiii 
tortures,  b.  c.  160.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

5.  Antiochus  Eufator,  who 
only  two  years. 

6.  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  i 
Balas,  was  treacherously  put  to  death  bj 
Tryphon  his  minister,  b.  c.  139. 

7.  Antiochus  Pius,  Sotbr,  or  Sidbt» 
(that  is,  the  fisher  or  hunter),  reigned  ten 
years,  B.  c.  137  to  127;  in  which  bst 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Fv- 
thians. 

Antipas,  a  Jaithful  martyr,  mentiooed 
in  Rev.  ii.  13.,  is  scad  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergamos  by  the 
priests  of  iEsculapius,  who  had  a  cele- 
brated temple  in  that  citv. 

Antipas  (Herod).  Biographical  oodce 
of,  126. 

Antipatris,  a  small  town  which  was 
situated  in  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea,  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
of  Sharon.  It  was  formerly  called  C»- 
pharsaba  (which  **  name  still  exists  under 
the  Arabic  form  Kefi-  S&ba")  ;  but  being 
rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great, 
it  was  by  him  named  Aiitipatris,  in  honoui 
of  his  father  Antipater.  Hither  St,  Paul 
was  brought  afler  his  apprehension  at 
Jerusalem,  on  his  way  to  Caesarea.  (Acts 
xxiiL  31.)  The  present  Kefr  Saba  b  a 
village  of  some  size,  standing  upon  a  low 
eminence :  the  houses  are  built  of  mod, 
and  there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  viable. 
(Dr.  Robinson,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  voL 
X.  p.  630.) 

Antonia  (Tower  oQ,  25,  26. 

Apharsitbs,  and  Apharsachthitbs, 
were  two  tribes  or  nations  in  subjecdoo 
to  the  king  of  Assyria^  by  whom  colonies 
of  them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country 
of  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  who 
had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Eu* 
phrates.  They  greatly  opposed  the  build- 
mg  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6.,  iv.  9.) 
Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be 
the  Parrhasii  in  the  east  of  ifedia ;  others 
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the  Persians ;  and  the  Apharsachthites 
have  been  compared  with  the  Parasitaceni, 
or  Paroetaceni,  a  people  of  Media, 

Aphbk.  —  There  are  several  cities  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as, 

1.  Aphbk,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here 
the  Philistines  encamped,  when  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Shiloh,  which  was  taken 
in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  (I  Sam.  iv.) 
Probably  this  is  the  Aphekah  mentioned 
in  Josh.  XV.  53. 

2.  Aphek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
Here  tlie  Philistines  encamped,  while  Saul 
and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on  the 
mountains  ot  Oilboa.  (1  Sam.  zxix.  I. 
&c.) 

3.  Aprbk,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher.  near  the  country  of  the  Sido- 
nians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.,  xiii.  4.)  Perhaps 
this  was  the 

4.  Aphbk,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
principal  in  Ben-Hadad*s  kingdom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought 
between  Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the 
Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kines  xx.  26. 
&c.),  and  &s  they  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion into  the  city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon 
them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably  in 
this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in 
Libanus,  on  the  river  Adonis,  stood  the 
famous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite. 
This  city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and 
Biblos. 

ApoLLONiA,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima, 
situated  between  AJmphipolis  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  about  a  day*s  journey  from  the 
former  place.  St.  Paul  passed  through 
this  c'ty  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica. 
(Acts  xvii.  1.) 

Apollos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  bom  at 
Alexandria,  and  distin^ished  for  his  elo- 
quence and  success  m  propagating  the 
uospel.  His  history  and  character  are 
given  in  Acts  xviii.  24—28.,  xix.  1.  He 
preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence, 
that  the  Corinthians,  divided  in  their  af- 
fections, boasted  that  they  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos. 
From  these  vain  disputes  St.  Paul,  certain 
of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occasion 
to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which 
he  requires  the  Corinthian  Christians  to 
forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to  refer 
every  thing  to  Christ.  (1  Cor.  i.  12.,  iii. 
4.,  iv.  6.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos 
took  with  him  on  his  departure  from 
Ephesus  for  Corinth :  but  it  is  clear,  that 
the  success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and 
the  admiration  felt  by  the  Corinthians  for 
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his  eloquence^  excited  no  envious  emo« 
tions  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  since  he 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to  Corinth 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  12.^,  and  subsequently  re- 
commended him  m  a  very  particular  man- 
ner to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(Tit.  in.  13.) 

Apparel,  royal,  notice  of,  103,  104. 

Appeals,  to  superior  Jewish  tribunals, 
134.     To  the  imperial  tribunal,  147,  148. 

Apphia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the 
ancient  fathers  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of 
Philemon  :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  inscription  of  his  epistle  to  Philemon 
in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St.  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.     (Philem.  2.) 

Appii  Forum,  a  small  town  on  the  cele- 
brated Appian  Way,  constructed  by  the 
Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to 
Brundusium.  St.  Paul  passed  through  this 
place  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  it  was 
distant  43  Roman  miles,  or  about  40  En- 
glish miles. 

Apple-trees,  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  81. 

Aquila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  tent*maker 
by  occupation ;  who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla, 
was  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Christian 
faith.  When  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  religions  bein^  confounded 
by  the  Romans),  Aquilaand  his  wife  retired 
to  Corinth,  and  afterwards  became  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned  with  much  commend- 
ation. (Acts  xviii.  2.  18.  26. ;  Rom.  xvi.  3. ; 
1.  Cor.  xvi.  19.;  2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most 
cordial  friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted 
between  them.  A(]uila  and  Priscilla  had 
even  saved  PauFs  life  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  ;  which  instance  of  devotedness  to  the 
apostle  has  been  referred  to  the  accusation 
preferred  against  the  apostle  before  Oallio 
at  Corinth,  or  to  the  tumult  excited  by 
Demetrius  a  Ephesus.  (Aas  xviii.  12., 
xix.  24.) 

Ar  or  Ariel  of  Moab.   See  Rabbath- 

MOAB. 

Arabia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  in- 
cluding the  peninsula,  which  lies  between 
S^Tia,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of 
Arabia.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be 
principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed 
dp  ^33  (btni  KeDna)  or  children  of  the 
east  (Judg.  vi.  3.;  1  Kinp  v.  10.;  Isa.  xi. 
14.;  Jer.  xlix.  28.);  and  m  the  later  books 
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Q^l*^  (AROBiif),  or  Arabians.  ^2  ChroD. 
xxii.  1.;  Neh.ii.  19.)  The  Greek  geogra- 
phers divided  this  country  into  three  parts. 
Arabia  EitSaifintp  or  Felix,  ncrpiu^iyc  or 
Petrsea,  and  Zjc^vtrtc  or  '£p^/ioc,  Deserta : 
but  these  divisions  were  not  anciently  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  nor  are  they 
recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament* 

I .  Abari A  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  spe- 
cially in  the  interior,  producing  various 
species  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and  fragrant 
ffums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  over  part  of  this  region. 

8.  Arabia  Petr£a  received  its  name 
from  the  city  Petra:  it  lies  on  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Palestme,  extending  to  Egypt, 
and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  SinaL 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy 
plains. 

3.  Arabia  Dbsbrta  lies  between  the 
other  two,  and  extends  northward  along 
the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  Mesopotamia ;  including  the  vast  de- 
serts which  lie  between  these  limits,  and 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savage  Arabs.  For  a  description 
of  the  horrors  of  a  journey  across  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  73 — 76. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the 
Arabians  (meaning  those  adjoining  Judsea) 
as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  con- 
sisted principally  in  flocks  and  cattle ;  they 
paid  kmg  Jehosnaphat  an  annual  tribute  of 
7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  1 1 .)  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnished 
Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.^  They  loved 
war,  but  made  it  rather  like  thieves  and 
plunderers  than  like  soldiers.  They  lived 
at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  con- 
cerned themselves  little  about  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  were  not  vg|7  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea 
which  the  Scripture  gives  of  them  (Isa. 
xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character 
at  this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  many  Arabians  have  em- 
braced Christianity;  though  by  far  the 
greater  part  continue  to  profess  the  fidth  of 
Mohammed. 

Arad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine.  Its  king  having 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  with  its  dependencies. 
(Numb.  xxi.  I — 3.)  In  later  times,  Arad 
was  rebuilt ;  and  is  placed  bv  Eusebius  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  tke 
distance  of  20  Roman  miles  from  Hebraa. 
Its  site  is  called  by  the  Araba  TeD  'Arii 
(Robinson's  fiibliod  Researches,  yoL  i 
p.  473.) 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  fatber  ci 
the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him,  are 
called  Aramaeans.  The  region,  which  m 
the  Old  Testament  is  denominated  Amam, 
is  a  vast  tract  extending  firom  Mount  Tm- 
rus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  tke 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  directioa 
beyond  the  Tigris  into  Assvria.  I^flcfeot 
parts  of  this  region  are  called  by  difierea 
names  ;  as — Aram  Nahanmrn,  or  Syria  oi 
the  Two  Rivers,  that  is  Mesopotamia:  Jrem 
of  Jkmuucut;  Aram  of  Soba;  Aram  BeA- 
rehob;  and  Aram  of  maadui;  because  tbe 
cities  of  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  wai 
Maacha,  were  in  Syria ;  or  at  least,  becasK 
Syria  contained  the  provinces  of  Sate, 
Maacha,  Rehob,  &c  Homer  and  Hesiod 
call  Aramaeans  those  whom  the  more  ao- 
dem  Greeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet 
Amos  (ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  fint 
Aramaeans  dwelt  in  the  country  of  Kir,  is 
Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs;  and 
that  Ood  brought  them  fi-om  thence,  as  be 
did  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt ;  but  at  what 
time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Mosei 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of 
Mosopotamia,  Aramites.  The  Aramcaoi 
often  warred  against  the  H^rews  ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay 
him  tribute.  Solomon  preserved  tbe  saaie 
authority ;  but,  after  tbe  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Sy- 
rians were  generally  subject  to  the  kings  ol 
Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  JerolMaai 
II.,  who  restored  the  kingdom  of  larad 
to  its  ancient  boundaries.  (2  Kincs  xiv. 
25.)  '■     ^^ 

Ararat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  tlic 
Greater  Armenia,  on  which  Noah's  aik 
rested  after  the  deluge.  (Qen.  viii.  4u)  h 
is  of  stupendous  height,  and  was  inacces- 
sible to  tbe  summit,  until  Professor  Parrot, 
of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of 
Septeml)er,  O.  S.  (Oct.  9.  N.  S.X  1828, 
after  repeated  ftulures,  overcame  every  ib- 
pediment.  By  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment he  ascertain^  that  the  larger  aad 
Principal  peak  (the  Great  Ararat)  is  16,254 
^aris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightlj 
convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about  200 
Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  the  extre> 
mity  declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides. 
He  subsequently  ascended  the  Little  Ara- 
rat, which  is  13,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  entire  upper  region  of  the 
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monntam  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice  ;  and  the  magnituae  of  the  great 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  accession  of  ice.  The 
eternal  snows  upon  its  summit  occasion- 
ally form  yast  avalanches,  which  preci- 
pitate themselves  down  its  sides,  with  a 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 
Agridagh^  or  the  (rreat  Mountain,  is  the 
name  given  to  this  sublime  mountain  by  the 
Turks;  the  Armenians  call  it  Mam,  or 
the  Mother  of  the  World;  and  the  Persians 
in  the  neighbourhood  KM  Nuach,  or  the 
Mountain  of  Noah :  but  all  unite  in  reve- 
rencing it  as  the  haven  of  the  great  ship, 
which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from 
the  Waters  of  the  deluge.  So  great  is  the 
reverence  of  the  Armenians  for  this  moun- 
tain, that,  as  soon  as  they  can  see  it  (and 
from  its  great  height  it  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  days  journey),  they  kiss  the 
earth  and  repeat  certain  prayers  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183,  184. 
Prof.  Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  in  vol. 
i.  of  Mr.  Cooley's  "  World  Surveyed  in  the 
19th  Century,"  London,  1845,  pp.  178— 
196.) 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1840,  a  fearful  earth- 
quake took  place  in  Ararat,  which  devas- 
tated the  neighbouring  country,  though 
providentially  few  lives  were  destroyed,  as 
It  occurred  m  the  daytime.  On  the  24th 
imnense  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
had  been  gradually  loosened,  moved  for- 
wards, carrying  rocks,  precipices,  mud,  &c. 
along  in  one  vast  stream,  from  ei^ty  to  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  miles  in  width,  and 
exhausted  itself  m  the  valley  of  the  river 
Araxes.  The  most  striking  result  of  this 
volcanic  action  is  that  the  icy  summit  of 
Great  Ararat  is  said  to  be  sunk  consider- 
ably, though  it  has  not  fallen  in,  as  it  was 
reported  at  the  time.  (Cooley's  World 
Surveyed,  pp.  372 — ^375^  Athenaeum,  1845, 
p.  813.) 

AsBA.    See  Hebron. 

Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Herod  the  Great  in  the  government  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of  him 
in  p.  125. 

Archippus,  a  Christian  who  was  either 
a  teacher  or  a  deacon  of  the  Church  at 
Colossae,  the  members  of  which  are  invited 
by  St  Paul  to  stir  up  their  pastor  to  dili- 
gence and  courage  in  his  Master^s  work. 
(Col.  iv.  17.])  Paul  salutes  him  as  his  feU 
low..soldier  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon, 
verse  2. 

ApxiowayutyoQ,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
powers  and  functions  of,  278. 
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Areopagus,  tribunal  of,  151—153. 

Arbtas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of 
Arabia,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in  re- 
venge for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas 
called  the  Romans  to  his  assistance;  but 
some  unaccountable  delay  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  savecl  Aretas.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  availed  himself  of  this  fiivourable 
opportunity  to  make  an  incursion  into  Sy- 
ria, and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus, 
where  he  appointed  an  ethnarch,  whose 
jurisdiction  probably  extended  only  over 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned 
men  have  supposed  this  name  to  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived  from 
&p€Tfif  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr. 
Pococke  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic 
name  (from  aUtareth)  which  was  common 
to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aroob,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of 
the  same  name,  wnich  was  situated  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  :  it 
belong  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Li 
this  district  there  were  sixty  cities  fortified 
with  high  walls,  &c.  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5.) 
And  many  ancient  ruins  are  found  here 
(Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Pa- 
lestine, p.  220.) 

Arimathba,  a  small  town  to  which  Jo- 
seph belonged  who  begged  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt.  xxviL  57.)  It 
was  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem*  Many  travellers 
have  supposed  this  to  be  the  place  called 
el-Ramleh;  but  Dr.  Robinson,  who  has 
minutely  explored  its  historical  topography, 
has  determined  the  question  in  the  nega- 
tive.   (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iiL  pp.  40 


Aristarchvs,  a  native  of  Thessalonica, 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  who  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tu- 
mult at  Ephesus,  and  was  afterwards  carried 
with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  soared  his  imprisonment.  (Acts 
xix.  29.,  XX.  4.,  xxvii.  2. ;  Col.  iv.  20. ; 
Philem.  24.) 

Arithm BTic  of  the  Jews,  523. 

Ark.     See  Noah. 

Armageddon,  the  name  of  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  xvi.  16.,  the  position  and 
nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According 
to  some  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of 
two  words,  signifying  the  mountain  of  Ma- 
geddo  or  Megiddo ;  a  place  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the 
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history  of  God's  people  for  two  memorable 
slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
▼.  19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Others,  however, 
coi^jecture  that  the  name  Armageddon 
means  a  dry,  barren,  mountainous,  and  de- 
sert country,  such  as  the  Jews  deemed  to 
be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.  This 
meaning  of  the  word  accords  with  what  is 
said  in  Rev.  xvi.  12—14. 

Armies  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions, 
officers,  and  discipline  of,  222 — 234.;  and 
of  the  Romans,  245—  247. 

Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  229.  Defensive 
arms,  229—23 1 .  Offensive  arms,  232 — 234. 
Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  armour 
in  the  New  Testament,  247 — 249. 

Arnon,  river,  43, 

Aroer: 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the 
Gadites,  on  the  river  Arnon.  (Numb,  zxxii. 
34.;  Deut.  ii.  36.,  iii.  12.;  Josh.  xii.  2.,  xiii.  25.) 
The  cities  of^  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xvii.  2 ,  Prof.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion, 
may  mean  the  cities  beyond  Jordan  generally. 

2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.)  Its 
site,  for  the  discovery  of  which  Bible 
students  are  indebted  to  the  persevering 
researches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  is  now  called 
'Ar'4rah.  Scattered  foundations  of  Un- 
hewn stone,  with  small  fragments  of  pottery, 
are  its  only  remains.  (  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.ii.  p.  618.^ 

Arpad,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  near 
H&math,  with  which  it  b  often  joined, 
and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  34.,  xix.  13.;  Isa.  x.  9.;  Jer. 
xlix.  23.) 

Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Mary,  was 
bom  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22—24.,  xL  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his 
brethren  are  most  of  them  the  names  of 
countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Ar- 
phaxad, the  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  of  Josephus,  viz.  that  it  denotes  the 
primitive  country  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Arrows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice 
of,  233.     Divination  by  arrows,  388. 

Artaxbrxbs  (KnKWinnK,  artach- 
schaschtha),  a  title  of  several  Persian 
kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
the  ancient  Persian  word  Artahthetr,  which 
is  found  upon  the  inscriptions  of  Nachschi 
Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word  is 
the  Zendish  Khihethro  (oliio  therao),  a  king. 
But  the  syllable  art  (which  is  found  in 
several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanus,  Ar- 
taphernes,  Artabasus^,  appears  to  have 
signified  great  or  mighty.     At  least  the 
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Greeks  ^vo  it  this  interpretation. 
signification  is  now  lost  in  the  Pc 
From  the  original  AriaAshetr,  the  modoi 
Persians  formed  Ardethir  (a  name  boTK 
by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sa>- 
sanides) ;  the  Armenians,  Artaskir;  the 
Greeks,  Artaxerxet ;  and  the  Hebrevi, 
Artachschcuchtha.  Two  Persian  soyereigpH, 
who  bore  this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Artaxerxbs,  who  at  the  insdgatioi 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  issued  an  ei&t, 
prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding  Jenualea. 
(Ezra  iv.  7. — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  a 
generally  considered  to  be  the  psendo- 
Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
assumed  that  name,  and  pretending  to  be 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  brotber 
of  Cambyses,  occupied  the  throne  betweea 
the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  sob 
of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxes,  who  issued  a  decree 
extremely  favourable  to  the  Jews,  whidi 
was  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra 
yii.  1.,  viii.  1.)  Thb  sovereign  ia  the  Ar- 
taxerxes surnained  Longimanus,  or  the 
Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity. 
Nehemiah  was  his  cup-bearer,  and  was 
permitted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and 
to  be  the  governor  of  Judaea. 

ApTifiic    See  Diana. 

Arts,  origin  of,  504.  State  of  then 
from  the  deluge  until  the  time  of  Moses, 
ibid.  And  from  Moses  until  after  ^e  cap- 
tivity, 505,  506.  Account  of  some  of  the 
arts  practised  by  the  Jews.  507 — 516. 

Aruboth,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Rii^ 
iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

Arvad,  or  Aradus,  a  small  island  only 
1500  paces  in  circuit,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
opposite  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8.) ;  it  is 
now  called  Ruad,  **  Most  modem  tra- 
vellers represent  it  as  covered  with  mios 
and  nearly  deserted.  In  reality  it  is  covered 
(1845),  all  except  a  small  space  on  the  east 
side,  with  heavy  Saracenic  and  Turkish 
castles,  within  which  resides  a  roaritiiDe 
population  of  about  2,000  soub.  On  the 
margin  of  the  sea  there  are  the  remains  of 
double  Phoenician  walls  of  huge  bevelled 
stones.  In  one  part  this  wall  is  still  30  or 
40  feet  high,  and  was  originally  15  or  20 
feet  thicV.     This  must  have  been  a  stronger 

place  than  Tyre The  whole  island  is 

perforated  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  with 
very  ancient  cisternH."  (Rev.W.  M.  Thom- 
son, in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  Artaditb  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x 
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18.  The  Anradites  were  employed  as 
mariners  by  the  Tynans.    (Ezek.  zxviL  8.) 

A8A»  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Abgam,  b.  c.  951.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  Gk>d.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  or  his  reign,  the  prophet  Hanani 
having  reproved  him  for  his  distrust  in  God 
in  forming  an  alliance  with  fien-Hadad 
king  of  Syria,  he  was  so  exasperated  that  he 
put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many 
of  his  friends.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  b.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Hem  an,  and  Jbduthun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  were  constituted  by  David 
chiefrt  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  their 
families  formed  a  part.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1.) 
They  are  all  three  termed  prophets  or 
seers  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5.;  2  Chron.  xxix.  30., 
XXXV.  15.),  which  appellation  is  supposed 
to  refer  rather  to  their  geniu.^  as  sacred 
poets  and  musicians,  than  to  their  possessing 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Psalms  L  Ixxiii. — 
Ixxxiii.  were  composed  by  Asaph. 

AsBNATH,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
and  wife  of  Joseph,  was  the  mother  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli.  45. 
and  xlvi.  20.)  The  etymology,  Gesenius 
observes,  is  Egyptian  ^but  obscure),  and 
this  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional 
presumption  in  fiivour  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  for,  according  to 
CoGuercl,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely 
analogous  to  this  has  been  discovered  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  composed 
of  the  monosyllable  At  and  Neith^  the  name 
of  the  Eg3rptian  Minerva. 

AtfHDOD.     See  Azotus,  p.  630.  iiffrd. 

AsHBR,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Iwrael. 
(Geo.  XXX.  13.;  1  Chron.  ii.  2.)  For  the 
hmits  of  the  canton  assigned  to  this  tribe, 
see  p.  13.  But  they  never  expelled  the 
nations  of  the  country,  nor  did  tney  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to 
them.  Their  soil  produced  abundance  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asher  tamely 
submitted  to  the  tvranny  of  Jabin  kin^  of 
Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  firom  Egypt, 
the  fighdng  men  of  this  tribe  were  41,500; 
in  the  wilderness  they  amounted  to  53,400. 

AsHKBNAZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer 
(Gen.  X.  3.;  Jer.  IL  27A  and  the  father  or 
head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in 
northern  Asia  is  intended  b  evident  firom 
its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer  (Cymmeria), 
in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  Ararat 
(  Armenia),  in  the  second.  Hence  the  con- 
TOL.   III. 
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jecture  is  not  improbable,  that  Ashkenaz 
itself  was  also  a  tribe  and  province  of  Ar- 
menia, or,  at  least,  lay  not  rar  from  it,  near 
the  Caucasus  or  towards  the  Black  Sea. 
Further  than  this  we  have  no  data.  The 
modem  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany, 
and  ignorantly  use  the  word  in  that  signifi- 
cation. 

AsHPBNAZ,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or 
rather  one  of  the  chief  chamberlains  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to 
select  certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the 
Chaldseans.  In  this  number  he  included 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  whose 
names  he  changed  into  Chaldasan  appella- 
tions. Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the 
provisions  sent  from  the  monarch's  table, 
filled  Ashpenaz  with  apprehension  ;  he  had, 
however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  cou« 
straint  towards  them.  At  that  time,  as  in 
our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  infraction  of 
their  wills.  In  acceding  to  the  request  of 
Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend ;  and  the  grateful  prophet  specially 
records  that  God  had  disposed  him  to  treat 
him  with  kindness.     (Dan.  i.  3 — 16.) 

AsHTAROTH,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian 
idol,  notice  of,  373. 

AsHUR,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  11.), 
who  gave  his  name  to  Assyria. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the 
Old  World,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes 
the  proconsular  Asia,  which  comprised  the 
four  regions  of  Phrvgia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the 
seven  churches  of  Ephesus,  Laodicaea,  Per- 
eamos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatu^ 

AsiARCHS,  officers  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the 
sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  380. 
In  our  version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are 
termed  the  chief  of  Asia 

AsKBLON,  or  AsHKELON,  B  city  in  the 
territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated  between 
Azotus  or  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  about 
520  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Afler  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took 
Abkdon,  which  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the 
Philistines.  (Judges  i.  18.)  This  pkce  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
During  the  crusades  it  was  a  station  of 
considerable  importance.  **  Its  position 
must  have  been  strong,  seeing  nature  as- 
sisted art  in  its  defence.    S^ted  on  the 
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shore,  die  left  defended  h  on  one  side, 
while  a  natural  wall  of  rock  ran  round  it 
in  the  form  of  a  Kemidrcle,  the  ground 
within  sinking  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. In  this  hollow  the  town  was 
plac^  The  fortifications  of  Askelon  were 
erected  on  the  inclosing  line  of  rock,  and 
their  foundations  may  still  be  traced  all  the 
way  round,  in  the  ruins  which  attest  its 
ancient  strength."  (Wy lie's  Modem  Judasa 
compared  with  ancient  Prophecy,  p.  169.) 
Modem  Askelon  is  only  a  small  village,  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
almost  within  reach  of  the  «avf  s  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  prettily  imbedded  in  a  grove 
of  olive  and  date  trees.  (  Kennard's  Eastern 
Experiences,  p.  279.    London,  1855.)    At 

{>resent  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
bund  there,  thus  literally  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Ze- 
chanah  : — AMelon  is  cut  q/f( Jer.  xlvii.  6), 
AthkeUm  shall  be  a  desolation  (Zeph.  ii.  4.), 
AMelon  thaU  not  he  mhabUed  (Zech  ix.  5.). 
AsMONJKANS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Maccabees,  the  descendants  of  Bfattathias, 
aumamed  Asmon.     See  p.  122. 

AsNAPPER,  the  proper  name  ^  of  an 
Assyrian  king  or  general.  (Ezra  iv.  IQ.) 
On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.  2.  it 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  different  name  of 
Esar-haddon. 

AfiPHAR,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ix. 
33.  which  Calmet  supposes  to  be  the  Lacus 
Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea.  For  an  account 
of  which  see  ppt  47 — 50. 

Ass,  a  well  Known  quadruped,  which  was 
declared  to  be  unclean,  and  consequently 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites.    (Lev. 
xL  26.)    Asses  were  reared  by  them  for 
draught,  486.    For   a  refiitation    of  the 
calumny  against  the  Jews,  of  worshipping 
an  ass,  see  pp.  370, 371. 
Assembly  at  Ephesus,  powers  of,  153. 
Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  accord- 
ing to  some  geographers,  but  of  Troas,  ac- 
cording to  otners.   It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
zx.  13,  14.;  and  occupied  a  commanding 
situation  at  some  distance  firom  the  coast, 
and  was  fortified  with  strong  walb.    (Cra- 
mer's Dcscrintion  of  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
pp.  122, 123.)     A  theatre  and  the  remains 
of  several  temples  and  other  edifices  still 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.  When  visited 
by  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  *|  the  rains  ex- 
tended  for  many  miles,  undisturbed  by  any 
living  creature,  except  the  goats  and  kids. 
On  every  side  lay  columns,  triglyphs,  and 
firiezes  of  beautiful  sculpture ;  every  object 
speakins  of  the  grandeur  of  this  anaent 
city."     In  one  place  he  saw  thirty  Doric 
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descend'mg  towards  the  aeo,  he  fonnd  thi 
whole  frontof  the  hill  on  which  Assos  had 
been  erected,  a  wiUemeta  of  mined  teai- 
plea,  baths,  and  theatres,  all  of  the  best 
workmanship.  The  seats  of  the  tbeatfcs 
remain,  although,  like  all  the  parts  of  the 
building,  displiu:ed  as  if  bv  an  earthquake : 
they  are,  however,  uninjured  except  by 
age.  All  the  buildings  were  of  the  solid 
Oreek  style,  and  the  friezes  anost  orna- 
mented. A  few  sheds  only  form  the  vil- 
lage which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Assos.  (Fellows's  Excursion  in  Asb 
Minor,  pp.  47,  48.  In  pp.  49  —  53.  he  has 
given  engravings  of  some  of  these  very  in- 
teresting ruins,  and  also  of  portiona  of  the 
inscriptions  which  he  discovered.) 

Assyria,  a  country  of  Asia,  whidi  de- 
rived its  name  from  Assur  or  Aaahur,  the 
second  son  of  8hem  (Gen.  x.  2^.),  or  fiom 
a  tribe  designated  after  him,  who  settled 
in  this  region.     Considerable  d^cuhies 
exist  with  respect  to  its  bonndaries.    It 
appeare  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  inclosed  between 
these  two  rivers,  from  the  part  where  they 
begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leavii^ 
Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not 
far  from    their  mouth,  in    the  Gulf  of 
Persia.    From  an  examination  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  Assyrian  records,  Mr. 
Layard  is  of  opmion  that  **  the  Assyrian 
dominions  did  not  extend  much  further 
than  the  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia  to  the  north,  not  reaching  to 
the  Black  Sea,  thoiigh  probably  to  the 
Caspian.    To  the  east  they  included  the 
western  province  of  Persia ;  to  the  sooth, 
Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia.     To  the  west,  the  Assyrians 
may  have  penetrated  into  Lycia,  and  per^ 
haps^  Lydia;  and   Syria  was  considerad 
within  the  territories  of  the  great  king. 
Egypt  and  Meroe  (Ethiopia)  were  the 
furthest   limits  reached  by  the  Assyrian 
armies."    (Discoveries    in    Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  633.)     The  country  aboundi 
in  wheat,  and  in  the  more  esteemed  kindi 
of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton,  and  manna. 
It  was  therefore  with  trath,  that  the  As* 
Syrian  commander  Rabshakeh  called  his 
native  country  a  land  where  there  it  com  mmi 
wme,  bread,  end  vmegards,  okve  oil  mmi 
honey,    (2   Kings  xvhi.  32.;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
17.)^     Which  account  is  confirmed  by 
numerous  modern  travdlera. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  iUuUrm- 
Hve  of  the  Prophetic  Writmgs. 
The  empure  of  Assyria  was  founded  by 
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Herodotus,  h   continued   five     hundred 
and  twenty    years.       (Herod,  lib.   i.   c. 
95.)      Ninus   reigned   one   hundred   and 
twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  his- 
torians (JuUus  Africanus  and  Eusebius  in 
Chron.),  though  others  make  his  reign  to 
liave  lasted  only  seventeen  years.   (Diod. 
SicuL  lib.  iL  c  l— iv.)     He  enlarged  and 
embellished  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh, 
which  had  been    built  by  Nimrod   many 
ages   before  his  time.    (Gen.  x.  9,   10.) 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  b  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world 
2737,  B.  c.  1267,  during  the  period  when 
Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israelites. 
Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Se- 
miramis,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty- 
two   years.      She  enlarged  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  she  left  in  a  flourishing  state 
to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.m.  2831,  B.C.  1173. 
The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning 
the  subsequent  history  of  that  celebrated 
monarchy,  and  the  successors  of  Ninyas, 
until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who 
flourished  a.m.  3180,  B.C.  824  ;  and  even 
then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of  the 
monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Nmeveh  was  at 
that  time  a  city  of  immense  extent,  whose 
inhabitants,  Uke  those  of  other  great  cities, 
abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury,  were  ex- 
tremely corrupt  in  their  morals.     But,^  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both   sovereign 
and  subjects  repented  and  abandoned  their 
evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  dela)ed  tlie 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.     At 
length,  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having 
risen  to  their  utmost  height,  God  raised 
up  enemies  to    chastise  them.     Arbaces 
the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate 
and  hixurious  life  which  Sardana{)alus  (or 
Asser-Hadan-Pul)  led  in  his  palace,  con- 
spired with  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthless 
a  sovereign.     Arbaces  led  an  army  across 
die  mountains  of  Kurdistan ;    and  after 
various    engagements    Sardanapalus    was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend 
himself  a  long  time,  because  the  city  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  besiegers  had  not 
irachmes  to  batter  the  walls.     But  in  the 
third  year  of  the  siege»  the  river  Tigris, 
being  swollen  with  continual  rains,  over- 
flowed part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the 
predictions  of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 
10),  and  bioke  down  the  wall  for  twenty 
furloues.      Sardanapalus,  that  he  mi^ht 
not  fsdl  into  the  hands  of   his  enemies, 
burnt  himself  in  his  i)alace,  with  his  wo- 
noen    and    all     his     immense    treasures. 
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^Usher's  Annals,  a.m.  3254.  Athemeua, 
hb.  xii.  c  12.)  Arbaces  and  Belesis  then 
divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus  :  the 
former  had  Media,  which  he  restored  to  its 
liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon,  where  he 
reiffned  fourteen  years  :  Nineveh  they  left 
to  Ninus  the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and  maintained 
the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  consi- 
derable splendour  ;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins 
of  this  vast  empire,  there  were  formed  three 
considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nine* 
veh,  that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the 
Medea  After  the  death  of  Arbaces  the 
Median,  the  Assyrians  were  able  to  make 
themselves  again  independent 

1.  The  first  who  ascended  the  throne  was 
PuL,  whom  Colonel  Rawlinson  believes  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  old  Assyrian 
line  of  kings.  Pul  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (2 
Kings  XV.  19.,  1  Chron.  v.  26.)  ;  who  pur- 
chased |>eace  at  the  price  of  one  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  found  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  slab  in  the  south-west  palace 
of  Nineveh.  With  this  booty  Pul  returned 
home.  He  reigned  twenty-one  years,  B.C. 
773 — 753,  and  was  succeeded  by 

2.  TlOLATH-PILESBR,  Or  TlGLATH-PUL- 

ASSBR,  who  reigned  from  bl  c.  753  to  734. 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  having  requested  his 
assistance  against  Rezin  king  of  Damas- 
cus, and  Pekah  kins  of  Israel,  Tiglath- 
pileser  advanced  with  a  numerous  army, 
defeated  Rezin,  captured  Damascus,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there 
by  the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  4b )  and  Amos  (I  5.).  He 
also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  con- 
quered Pekah,  to  whom  he  left  only  the 
province  of  Samaria,  and  carried  away  part 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity  to  the  fur- 
thest end  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  placed 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  latitude  39^. 
But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this 
unhallowed  alliance:  for  Tiglath-pileser 
exacted  from  him  such  immense  sums  of 
money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to 
exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but  also  to  take 
all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  templa 
(2  Chron.  xxviiL  20,21.  24.)  Ahaz  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  whose 
successors  found  abundance  of  pretexts  for 
entering  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
they  ultimately  ruined  and  subverted 

3.  Shalmanesbr,  the  successor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser, reigned  from  B.C.  734  to  720. 
He  is  called  Shalman  in  Hos.  x.  13. ;  and 
Sargon  in  Is&  xx.  1.    He  is  called  Sar- 
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gina  in  the  AssjiiAn  inscription  deciphered 
by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  thinks  it  very 
possible  that  his  real  condition  was  that  of 
nead-gardener  ;  but  being  a  nuui  of  great 
daring,  energy,  and  capacity,  he  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  reins  of  eovemment  inune- 
diately  msr  they  had  ^len  from  the  hands 
of  Tiglath-pileser.  Among  other  military 
achierements,  Shalmaneser  came  into 
8vria  B.&  785,  and  desoUted  the  country 
of  the  Moabites,  a^^reabiy  to  the  pro* 
phecy  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  1. )  delivered  three 
years  before.  He  then  attacked  the  little 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  which  was  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  Samaria;  and  com- 
pleted the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who 
remained  by  carrying  them  into  captivity 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus  termmated 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  A.if.  3283,  B.C.  721 
or  722.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.,  xviii.  9 — 11.) 
Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  Goa, 
escaped  the  fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom, 
however,  he  became  tributary,  and  the 
Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  alter  these  events,  most  of  the 
maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to  the 
Tyrians  revolted  acainst  them,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assyrians.  Shalmaneser  ad- 
vanced to  their  assistance.  These  cities 
furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels,  manned  by  eight  hundred 
Phoenician  rowers.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only  ; 
who  dispersed  their  fleet,  and  took  five 
hundred  prisoners.  The  Assyrian  mo- 
narch did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre  ; 
but  he  left  bodies  of  troops  in  its  vicinity 
to  guard  the  river  and  aoueducts  whence 
the  Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of 
water.  His  precautions  were  frustrated  b^ 
the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  within  their 
city.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I&aiah 
denounced  against  them  those  judgments 
which  are  recorded  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  his  prophecies.  And  Hezekiah 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  trou- 
bled state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  Sj) 

4.  Sennacherib  (who  is  called  Jarebm 
Hos.  X.  6.)  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
A.M.  3287,  B.C.  720,  and  was  immediately 
involved  in  war,  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Egypt.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hexe- 
kiah  shook  off*  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  from 
him  by  Shalmaneser.  It  appears  from  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  Hezekiah  had 
concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance  and 
defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  against  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
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(Isa.  XX.  l,et  tea^  2  Kinn  xtdL  24.,  xix. 
9.)  Upon  HezelLiah's  r^isal  of  the  tri- 
bute, Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  with  a 
mi^ty  army,  and  captured  the  piincbal 
ciues  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that 
he  took  Damascus  m  his  progress.  The 
pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdoni 
pillaged,  implored  fieace  of  Sennac^erd) 
on  any  terms  he  would  prescribe  ;  and 
gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw. 
But  the  Assyrian,  regardless  alike  of  the 
sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  coutuioed 
the  war,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing  was  aUe 
to  withstand  his  power ;  and  of  all  the 
strong  places  of  Judah,  none  remained  un- 
captured  but  Jerusalem,  which  was  reduced 
to  the  very  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  bow- 
ever,  encouraged  Hezekwh  by  promisei 
of  divine  interposition  and  deliverance,  and 
announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  return  into  his  own  country. 
(2  Kings  xix.  20—34.)  Accordingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  alhed 
forces  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  of  Tir- 
hakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  recomed 
into  Judah  with  immense  spoil,  and  re- 
newed the  siese  of  Jerusalem:  but  an 
ansel  of  Jehovui  slew  one  hundred  and 
ei^ty-five  thousand  of  his  troops.  (2 
Kings  xix.  35.)  Sennacherib  returned  to 
Nineveh,  where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of 
his  tyranny  and  savage  temper,  slew  him 
while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch  his  god,  and  immediately  fled  into 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  (2  Rings  xix. 
37. ;  Tobit  i.  21.)  Mr.  Layard  has  ^ven  a 
very  interesting  abstract  of  the  histoiy  of 
Sennacherib  nrom  the  inscriptions  at 
Kouyunjik.  (Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  139 — 144.)  Sennacherib  ii 
supposed  to  have  ^  reigned  about  thirty- 
seven  years  over  Assyria,  Media,  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  probably  held  Babylon 
as  a  dependent  province,  governed  by  a 
tributary  monarch." 

It  was  during  the  first  }ear  of  Senna- 
cherib's war  witli  Hezekiah  that  the  latter 
fell  sick,  and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  sua 
went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the 
palace,  to  prove  the  truth  of  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction of  his  recovery.  (2  Kings  xviri. 
xix.  XX. ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  xxxix.) 

5.  A.  M .  3294,  B.  C;  683.  On  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  another  ot 
his  sons  (who  is  called  Assur^ak-adana 
in  a  Babylonian  clay  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum)  reigned  m  his  stead.    He  wi^ 
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war  with  the  Philisttnesy  from  whom  his 
general.  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also 
attacked  £g3rpt  and  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.), 
and  Idumssa  or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in 
order  to  avenge  the  ii^juries  they  had  com- 
mitted against  his  fiither  Sennacherib.  At 
length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
Manasseh  kin^  of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.)  This  last  war,  however, 
happened  long  after  those  above  rebted. 
£sar-haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  victories,  to 
the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of 
Babylon,  bavins  availed  himself  of  the 
intestine  troubles  and  commotions  oc- 
casioned by  the  extinction  of  the  roval 
fiunily,  to  make  himself  master  of  that 
city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dominions. 
Manasseh,  having  been  restored  to  the 
divine  favour  after  a  deep  and  sincere  re- 
pentance, obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  after  a  short  captivity  at 
Babylon.  (Usher's  Annals,  ▲.  m.  3327.) 
Esar-haddon  reigned  perhaps  sixteen  years. 

6.  Esar-haddon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nabuchodornosob  or  Nbbuchad- 
NRZZAR  L ;  whom  Colonel  Rawlinson  calls 
Sardanapalus  III.  He  reigned  twenty 
years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Having 
conquered  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medes 
(the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cc.  101, 
102.),  he  resolved  to  subjupte  all  the 
neighbouring  territories.  He  therefore 
despatched  Holofemes  into  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine with  an  immense  army ;  but  that 
general  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally 
discomfited,  before  Bethulia,  in  the  man- 
ner related  in  the  apocryphal  book*  of 
Judith. 

7.  A.  M.  3356,  b.  c.  648,  Saracus,  other- 
wise called  Chjniladan  or  Chyna-Lftdanus, 
(or  Sardanapalus  II.)  succeeded  Saos- 
duchin  in  the  Assyrian  throne.  Having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects 
by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little  care  he 
took  of  his  dommions,  Nabopolassar,  sat- 
rap of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  of 
Ast^yages  kmg  of  Media,  leagued  together 
Bgamst  him.  He  was  besieged  in  Nineveh, 
which  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  who  par- 
titioned his  dominions  between  them  ;  Na- 
bopolassar becoming  master  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  bavins  Media 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's 
Annals,  a.  m.  3378.  Calmet,  Precis  de 
THistoire  Profane  de  TOrient,  §  J.  Dis- 
sert, torn.  ii.  pp.  320—333.  Mr.  Sharpens 
Sketch  of  Assyrian  History,  formine 
chapter  iiL  of  Mr.  Bonomi's  Nmeveh  and 
its  Palaces ;  second  edition.  Col.  Raw- 
Iinson*8    Outlines   of   Assyrian    History. 
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Smith's  Glentile  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  215 — 
234.) 

AssTRiAN  Idols  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  376. 

AsTARTB,  a  Phcenician  or  Syrian  idol, 
a  notice  of,  373. 

Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the 
Jews,  523. 

Ath ALiAH,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Sa- 
maria and  wife  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 
Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Abaziah,  she 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the 
sons  of  Jehoram  (whom  he  had  by  other 
wiv^)  except  Jeboash,  who  was  provi- 
dentially saved  by  Jehosheba,  and  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Atha- 
liah  was  slain,  after  an  usurpation  of  six 
years.     (2  Kings  xL) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Oreece, 
sometime  a  very  powerful  common  w^th, 
distinguished  by  the  military  talents,  but 
still  more  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and 
politeness  of  its  inhabitants.  St.  Paul 
comins  hither,  a.d.  32,  found  them  plunged 
in  idolatry,  occu[>ied  in  inquiring  and  re- 
porting news,  curious  to  know  every  thing, 
and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion 
and  happiness.  (Acts  xvii.)  From  an 
altar  erected  to  the  **  Unknown  God  "  (the 
origin  of  which  see  in  Vol.  I.  p.  195.) 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  taking 
opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
was  carried  before  the  judges  of  the  tribu- 
nal called  the  Areopagus  ;  where  he  gave 
an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a 
remarkable  instance  of  powerful  reasonings 
(Seean  account  of  the  Areopagus  in  p.  152. 
of  this  volume.)  Modern  Athens  suffered 
severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  TurkH. 
It  is  now  the  metrooolis  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece :  and  the  plan  of  the  city 
has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought 
into  view  in  one  long  street,  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the 
ancient  entrance.  The  present  small  po- 
pulation is  daily  increasing.  An  extensive 
olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  affords  almost 
the  only  article  of  commerce  connected 
with  the  place.  (Hard>'s  Notices  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  814—317.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
art  at  Athens  now  adorn  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  reader,  who  b  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of 
its  various  monuments  of  former  times,  is 
referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to 
the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to 
Mr.  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and 
especially  to  Colonel  Leake's  **  Topogra- 
phy of  Athens,"  and  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
81  8 
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'^  Athens  and  Attka."  A  concise  but 
graphic  sketch  of  Athens  is  given  by  Prof. 
Kobinson,  in  his  Biblical  ReMarches,  vol.  L 
pp.  9— 14^ 

Atonement,  fast  of,  345,  346. 

Attaua,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia, 
and  the  chief  residence  of  the  prefect.  It 
derived  its  name  from  king  Attalus,  its 
founder.  Hither  St.  Paul  went  from  Perga 
in  Pamphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  25.)  It  still 
subsists  under  the  name  of  Sallalia,  The 
harbour  can  only  accommodate  small  ves- 
sels. The  modem  town  is  the  residence 
of  a  pacha. 

Augustus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  second  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment 
to  be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iL 
I.  —  The  forty-second  year  of  his  reign  is 
that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  ^m. 
The  title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received 
from  the  flattery  of  the  senate,  became  the 
personal  appellation  of  his  successors ;  and 
8t.  Luke  nas  employed  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  to  designate  Nero.  (Acts  xxv. 
21.  25.) 

AvEN.     See  On,  injrd, 

AvBN  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in 
the  part  of  Syria  near  to  Damascus  :  ac- 
cordmg  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Un, 
and  is  proverbially  considered  as  a  delight- 
ful valley.  As  the  original  word  (Bikath- 
Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal 
rendering  of  Amos  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain 
of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
place  remarkable  for  idolatry,  Bethel  being 
called  Beth-Aven  in  Hos.  v.  8.  for  that 
reason. 

AviMS,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  afterwards  iiossessed  by  the  Caph- 
torim  or  Philistines.     (Deut.  u.  23.) 

AviTBS  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city  whence  colonies  were 
sent  into  Samaria.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24. 31.) 
Ava  is  supposed  to  have  ^en  situated  in 
the  north-west  of  Chaldsea. 

AzARiAH. —  1.  The  name  of  a  king  of 
Judah,  also  called  Uzziah  (which  see 
mfrd) ;  —  2.  The  name  of  several  high 
priests  among  the  Jews ;  —  and,  3.  The 
name  of  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asa.  (2 
Chron.  XV.  1,2.) 

AzKKAB,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  east  of  Beth- 
lehem.    (Josh.  XV.  35.) 

AzoTUS,  or  AsHDOD,  a  city  of  Judaea, 
was  anciently  one  of  the  five  cities  belong- 
ing to  tlie  pnnces  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh. 
-  xid.  3. ;  I  Sam.  vi.  17.)  In  the  division  of 
Palestine  by  Joshua  it  was  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judsih  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  ;  but 
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the  possession  of  it,  if  not  retained,  was 
soon  recovered  by  the  Philistines^  who, 
three  hundred  years  afterwards^  having 
captured  the  ark  of  God,  brought  it  to 
Ashdod,  and  dqiosited  it  in  the  temple  o( 
their  idol  deitv  Dagoa.  (1  Sam.  v.  l.) 
Subsequently  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  havii^ 
successfully  warred  against  the  Philistioes, 
broke  down  its  walls.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.) 
The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan,  the  As- 
syrian general,  m  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
(Isa.  XX.  1.)  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  nume- 
rous alliances  made  by  them  whh  the 
women  of  Ashdod,  introduced  the  worship 
of  false  gods  into  their  families;  so  that 
the  offspring  of  these  marriages  spake  kaff 
m  the  language  of  Ashdod,  and  couid  not 
tpeak  in  the  Jews  language,  but  accordaig 
to  the  language  of  each  people,  '  For  this 
crime  agamst  the  law  of  God,  that  most 
upright  and  patriotic  of  religious  governors, 
Nehemiah,  contended  with  them,  and  made 
them  swear  that  they  would  contract  no 
more  such  idolatrous  unions.,  (Ndi.  xiiL 
23 — 26.)  Ashdod  was  afterwards  captured 
by  Judas  Maccabsus  (1  Mace.  v.  68.)»  by 
whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  (1  Mace.  x.  84.)  It  was  evidently 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  constequeoce. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Azotvs. 
Here  Philip  the  evangelist  was  foood, 
after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
at  Gaza,  which  was  about  thirty  miles 
distant.  (Acts  viii.  40.^  At  present  Ash- 
dod is  a  miserable  village  called  Eidud^ 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  olive  grounds  and 
orchards:  there  are  no  vestiges  of  its 
former  splendour.  The  road  to  this  place 
lies  over  an  undulating  surfiice,  paitially 
covered  with  grain  and  thistles.  (Kobio- 
son*s  Travels  in  Palestine,  voL  i.  p.  21. 
Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  voL  iL  p.  172.) 


Baal,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  373. ; 
and  of  his  worship,  384,  385. 
Baalah.     See  Kirjath-jbarim,  m/9^ 

BaALBBRITH,  1  r>.         .   .        .  .    ,  ^ 

Baalzebub,    K^^"i?f°  Idols,  nodce 

Baalzbphon,J      ^*'  ^^^ 

Baal-Gad,  a  city  which  was  situated 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Maumt 
Hermon,  (Josh.  xi.  17.,  xii.  7.) :  it  was 
one  of  the  places  which  remained  uncon- 

3uered  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death  of 
oshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  By  the  Gredis 
and  Romans  it  was  afterwards  called  He- 
liopolis,  and  by  the  modern  natives  it  is 
called  Baalbec,  both  which  names  qeaii 
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the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Hamon 
in  Sol.  Song.  viii.  11.,  and  also  Baaimth 
in  2  Kings  ix.  18.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  believe  that  Baal- Gad  or  Baalbec 
was  erected  by  Solomon.  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  just  where  the 
mountain  terminates  in  a  plain,  and  k 
presents  to  the  traveller  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  ruins,  among  which  those  of 
the  Temple  of  Baal  or  the  Sun  are 
most  conspicuous.  In  these  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  stones  sixty  and  sixty-six 
feet  in  length,  twelve  in  thickness,  and 
twelve  in  height.  The  splendid  work  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins,  pubfished  at 
London  in  1753,  and  reprinted  in  1827, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  these  remains  of  ancient  art ;  of  which 
some  accurate  views  will  be  found  in  the 
''Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible," 
edited  by  the  author  of  this  work.  The 
population  of  Baalbec,  which  in  1751  was 
five  thousand,  in  1835  was  reduced  to  two 
hundred  persons.  The  modem  town  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of 
the  ruins  of  this  place  as  they  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  51 — 72. ;  and  especially  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer 
of  1837,  in  his  letters  fi-om  Egypt,  &c., 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  191 — 204.  "  All  its  parts  are 
of  gigantic  yet  most  graceful  proportion,  and 
br^he  a  noble  testimony  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  ancient  genius.  Column  and 
capital,  frieze  and  cornice,  roofstone  and 
entablature,  ail  lie  in  dire  confusion,  yet 
9S  firesh  almost  as  if  the  artist's  chisel 
had  but  ^ust  wrought  out  the  conceptions 
o^  a  delicate  fancy  to  perpetuate  them  in 
marble."  (Fisk's  Pastor's  Recollections, 
p.  391.) 

Baal-Hasob,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where 
Absalom  made  a  sheep- shearing  feast, 
at  which  he  caused  his  brother  Amnon  to 
be  assassinated.  (2  Sam.  xiiu  23 — 29.) 

Baalpbor,  a  Canaanitish  idol,  notice 
of,  373* 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  to  Jeroboam  I  :  he  treach- 
erously killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and 
afterwards  usurped  his  Kingdom,  B.C. 
953—930. 

Babbl,  the  name  of  a  lofty  tower, 
which  the  descendants  of  Noah  began  to 
build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  deluge :  it  was  so  caUed  (Babel 
signifying  confusion)^  because  God  there 
confounded  the  language  of  those  who 
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were  employed  in  the  undertaking.  (Geo. 
X.  10.,  XI.  9.)  Their  object  was  to  built  a 
city  and  a  tower,  m  order  to  prevent  their 
further  dispersion  over  the  earth.  But,  as 
thb  was  contrary  to  the  divine  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants, 
God  caused  them  to  be  scattered.  The 
tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete ;  but 
the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably 
laid,  and  a  portion  of  the  builders  con- 
tinued to  dwell  there.  This  place  after- 
wards became  the  celebrated  ci^  of 

Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldaca, 
which  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially 
aftdr  its  enlargement  and  improvement  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  it  became  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  ho 
have  covered  an  area  of  480  stadia,  or 
nearly  60  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  the 
wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  50 
cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height. 
The  river  Buphrates  divided  the  dty  into 
two  parts,  which  were  connected  by  means 
of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  furlong  in  length 
and  sixty  feet  wide.  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
a  copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient 
Babylon  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology 
(vol.  i.  pp.  453 — 456.  4to.,  or  vol.  i.  pp. 
453—458.  8vo^. 

The  banks  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  were 
planted  with  willows,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  capti- 
vity of  the  Moabites  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
says,  that  they  shall  be  carried  away  to  the 
valiey  ofwUlowt,  The  territory  surroimd- 
ing  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  at  pre- 
sent composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose  soil 
is  rich;  and  the  river-banks  are  still  hoary 
with  reeds,  and  covered  with  the  grey  ozier 
willows,  on  which  the  captives  oi  Israel 
suspended  their  harps  (Psal.cxxxvii.  1—4.), 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  while  their 
conquerors  tauntingly  commanded  them  to 
sing  the  songs  of  bion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ter's Traveb  in  Georgia,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
297.^) 

The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting 
the  great  extent  of  this  dty  were  formerly 
discredited  ;  but  they  have  been  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  researches  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. Around  the  modem  town  of 
Hillah,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, there  are  immense  mounds  and  mins 
(by  the  natives  termed  the  mins  of  Babel), 
which  represent  the  once  mighty  Babylon. 
Among  them  the  following  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  viz. :  — 

1.  **  The  Kasr,  or  palace,  a  mound  of 
about  700  yards  in^  length  and  breadth* 
88  4 
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Its  moulded  bricks  ornamented  with  in- 
■criptions,  and  its  glased  and  coloured 
tiles,  added  to  the  sculptures  which  hare 
been  found  there,  speak  of  its  importance, 
and  have  led  to  its  being  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  eastern  and  largest  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  re- 
nowned for  its  sloping  gardens."  (Ains- 
worth's  Researches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
and  Chalda^  p.  169.) 

2.  The  Migelib^  is  an  extensive  mound 
of  oblong  shape  and  irregular  height,  the 
elevation  of  the  highest  an^e  being  141  feet. 
This  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  cemetery,  from  the  circumstance  of 
skeletons  and  wooden  coffins  haviki^  been 
found  in  it.  The  Mujelibd  is  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Hillah,  and  550  yards  from 
Ihe  river  Euphrates.  Its  sides  are  worn 
into  furrows  by  the  weather.  Its  summit 
is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in  some 
of  which  were  founa  layers  of  broken  burnt 
brick,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  also 
whole  bricks  with  Inscriptions  on  them. 

3.  The  Birs  Nimroud,  the  palace  of  Nim- 
Tod  of  the  Arabs,  and  by  some  believed  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  a 
vast,  bare,  barren,  and  yellow  heap  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  slag,  and  broken  potterv. 
Fragments  of  stone,  marble,  and  basalt, 
scattered  amon^  the  rubbish,  show  that  it 
was  adorned  with  other  materials.  The 
cement  by  which  the  bricks  were  united  is 
of  so  tenacious  a  quality,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
entire.  This  mound  rises  to  the  height  of 
198  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  compact 
mass  of  brickwork,  37  feet  high  by  1^8 
broad,  the  whole  being  thus  235  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  Neither  the  original 
form  nor  the  object  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  is  the  ruin  has  hitherto  been  determined. 
Whoever  may  have  been  its  founder,  as 
yet  no  remains  have  been  discovered  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

For  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of 
these  celebrated  ruins,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily referred  to  Mr.  Rich's  "Two  Me- 
moirs "  (London,  1818),  and  to  Mr.  La- 
1  yard's  "Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
on  "  (London,  1853). 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situ- 
ated, both  in  respect  to  commerce  and  as  a 
naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navi- 
gable by  large  vessels;  and  being  ioined  to 
the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  Naharmalca,  or  the  Royal  River, 
supplied  the  city  with  the  produce  of  the 
whole  coimtry  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  Euxine  And  Caspian  Seas.     Semiramis 
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was  die  foundress  of  this  part  also  of  the 
Babylonian  rreatness.  She  iroproyed  the 
navigation  o?  the  Euphrates,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  gaJltyK, 
We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times, 
we  hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval 
power  of  Babylon ;  for,  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphrates  was 
not  only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by 
being  diverted  from  its  course,  and  left  to 
spread  over  the  country  ;  but  the  Persian 
monarchs,  residing  in  their  own  countiy, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  invasion  by  sea  on 
that  part  of  their  empire,  purp<^ely  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  both  rivers  by 
making  cataracts  in  them  ;  that  is,  by  rais- 
ing dams  across  the  channel,  and  making 
artificial  falls  in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of 
any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come  up. 
Alexander  began  to  restore  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  by  demolishing  the  ca- 
taracts upon  the  Tigris,  as  fiir  up  as  $e- 
leucia,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
great  designs ;  those  upon  the  Euphrates 
still  continued.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  men- 
tions them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xvii.  4.)  calls  Babyloa 
the  land  of  merchants  ;  and  Isaiah  fxliiL  14., 
Bishop  Lowth*s  translation)  speaks  of  the 
Chaldaans  exulting  m  their  t/apt;  which, 
Bp.  L.  remarks,  Uiey  might  justly  do,  m 
his  time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no 
foundation  for  way  such  boast.  (Bp. 
Lowth,  on  Isa.  xlui.  14.).  There  is  an 
erudite  and  valuable  memoir,  by  Mr.  F.  BL 
Hubbard,  on  the  commerce  of  ancient  Ba- 
bylon in  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes 
of  the  Biblical  Repository  for  1836,  pub- 
lished at  Andover,  U.  S. 

Babylon  rapidly  declined  during  the  Per- 
sian dynasty:  Darius  Hystaspes  brdce 
down  the  wuls  and  took  away  the  gates, 
which  Cyrus  had  spared.  Alexander  the 
Great  designed  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Belus,  whidi  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actu- 
ally employed  ten  thousand  labourers  for 
two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish ;  bat 
the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive,  by  his 
premature  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age^ 
and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  dis- 
mantled and  spoiled  Babylon,  to  build  Se- 
leucia  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  be 
transplanted  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  Stra- 
bo's  time,  about  the  Christian  era,  *'the 
greater  part  of  Babylon  was  become  a 
desert,"  which  the  Parthian  kings  con- 
verted into  a  park,  where  they  took  the 
recreation  of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time, 
A.  D.  340.  Its  ruins  are  now  the  haunts  oi 
lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  so  as  often 
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to  be  inaccessible.  Thus  gradually  have 
been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scnpture : 
— **  Babylon,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the 
glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldseans,  shall 
become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which 
God  overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  re- 
established, neither  shall  it  be  inhabited 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab 
shall  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the 
shepherd  make  his  fold  there:  the  wild 
beasu  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
howling  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses:  — 
for  her  time  is  near  to  come ;  and  her  days 
shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah  xiii.  19  — 
22.)  The  most  terrible  denunciations  were 
uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (compare  Vol  I.  pp.  288,  289.), 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions 
has  been  shown  by  various  modem  tra- 
vellers who  have  described  its  present 
state.  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities 
that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  calls  the  city  ike  desert  of  the  sea, 
Jeremiah  to  the  same  purport,  says  (li.  36. 
42.),  /  wilt  dry  up  the  sea  tf  Babylon  and 
nu/ke  her  springs  dry,  —  The  sea  is  come  up 
upo?i  her.  She  is  covered  with  the  multitude 
of  the  waves  thereof,  Meeasthenes  (in 
Eusebius  De  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  41.) 
states  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place 
which  had  before  so  greatly  abounded  with 
water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea.  A  copious 
illustration  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
ancient  Babylon  b  given  in  Dr.  Keith's 
Evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  396 — 443.,  thirty-sixth 
edition. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  de- 
scribed by  recent  travellers,  are  so  vast, 
that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands, 
were  it  not  for  the  layers  of  bricks  which 
are  found  therein.  They  are  fire-baked, 
and  cemented  with  bitumen;  between  each 
layer  are  found  oziers.  Here  are  found 
those  large  and  thick  bricks,  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  Museum  of  the.  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities. 
The  composition  of  these  bricks  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  account  siven  by 
tne  sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of 
Babel.  Let  us  make  brick  (said  they),  and 
hum  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  sUme  [or  bitumen]  had  they 
for  mortar.    ( Gen.  xi.  3.).    The 

Babylonian  Kinodom 

was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and 
hero  Nimrod,  afler  the  dispersion  which 
followed  the  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  build 
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the  tower  of  Babel.  **  It  extended  from 
Babvlon  in  Mesopotamia  towards  the 
north,  over  Calneh  (Ctesiphon),  as  far  as 
Accad  (Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  in- 
cluding the  whole  land  of  Shinar.  But, 
however  powerful  for  those  times,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  either  do- 
pulous  or  well  organised.  Even  the  four 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strong- 
holds  of  this  kingdom,  were  nothing  more 
than  small  villa^  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an 
extensive  domain,  it  must  have  been  univer> 
sally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Conse<|uentIy  it  was  of  short  duration ; 
and  Nimrod's  Babylon  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  of  that  universal 
monarchy  which  took  its  rise  in  a  latter 
age,  and  among  a  different  people."  (Jahn's 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  6.) 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Babylonian 
or  Chaldean  Empire,  to  illustrate  the 
Predictions  of  the  Prophets, 

A.  M,  3398,  B.  c.  606.  After  the  sub- 
version of  the  empire  of  Assyria  bv  the 
satraps  Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares,  Nabo- 
polassar  took  posfession  of  Nineveh  and 
Babvlon,  and  founded  the  Babylonian  or 
Chaldsean  empire.  Having  associated  his 
son  Nbbuchadnezzab  with  him  in  the 
empire,  Nabopolassar  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  revolted  from  him.  In  his  way  thither, 
the  younff  prince  defeated  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
captured Carchemisn.  fJer.  xlvi.  9.) 
Having  penetrated  into  Juaaea,  he  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  caused  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  to 
be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him 
earned  to  Babylon ;  but,  being  moved  with 
his  repentance  and  a£9iction,  he  restored 
to  him  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.) 
Great  numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among 
the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal  family, 
were  carried  captive  to  Babvlon,  whither 
fdl  the  royal  treasures,  and  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  likewise 
transported.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7. ;  Dan.  u 
1 — 7.)  Thus  was  accomplished  the  judg- 
ment which  Crod  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix.  5 — 7.) 
From  this  celebrated  period,  which  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  to  date  tlie  seventy  years'  captivity 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  of^en  foretold 
by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  thus  taken  captives  was  the 
prophet  IHmiel;  Ezekiel  followed  some 
time  afterwards. 
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A.  If.  8399,  B«  o.  605.  NabopolasHur 
died,  and  Nebiichadnezxar  began  to  reign 
alone ;  and  in  the  fourth  yenr  of  his  empire 
he  bad  the  memorable  vision  related  and 
interpreted  by  the  prophet  DanieL  (ii.) 
At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the 
kin^  of  Babylon,  whose  generals  marched 
against  him,  and  rava^  his  country. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2.)  Jehoiakim  **  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  neither  regretted  nor 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreoibly  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18,  19.) ; 
though  the  precise  manner  of  its  fulfilment 
is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian. 
Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also  called  Coniah 
(Jer.  xxii.  24.),  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and  great  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  and  in  the 
eight n  year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  generals  of  Nebu- 
ch^nezzar ;  and  Jehoiachin,  together  with 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the 
people,  were  carried  into  captivity,  to  Ba- 
bylon. (2  Kings  xxiv.  6 — 16.) — Mattaniah, 
also  called  Zedekiah,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
and  left  at  Jerusalem,  a.  m .  3405,  b.  c.  599; 
having  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
not  rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  help 
the  Egyptians.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  13.;  Ezek.  xvii.  13 — 15.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue  lone  at 
Babylon.  Having  received  intelligence  that 
Zedekiah  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  king  of  Egyot,  and  had  vio- 
lated his  oath  of  fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  (xliv.  30.)  The 
arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged 
a  gleam  ot  hope,  but  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  by  storm,  afler  a  siege  of  two 
years,  A.M.  3416,  b.  c.  588.  Zedekiah  was 
arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Rib- 
lath,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After 
seeing  his  two  children  put  to  death  before 
his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of 
both  his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  died,  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  the  temple  piilaeed 
and  burnt,  and  the  chief  of  the  people  tnat 
yet  survived  were  carried  into  captivity 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  common  people  was  left  in 
Judsa,  under  the  government  of  Oedaliah 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.)  ;  who  being 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the 
aon  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  people  with- 
drew into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xll  xlii.). 
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and  the  rest  were,  a  few  years  afterward^ 
transported  to  Babylon  by  Nebuxaradan. 
(Jer.  lii  30.) 

A.  M.  3419,  B.C.  585.  Three  years  afbr 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadneny 
commenced  the.siese  of  Tjrre;  he  cloedy 
invested  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  ^ear  of  the  siege  he  took  that 
city.  During  this  interval  be  waged  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  Ammonites,  Moatntes, 
and  Edomites,  or  Idumeans,  in  confonnity 
with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezdoel, 
andObadiah.  (Jer.  xliii.  xHv.  xlvL  ;  Ezek. 
xxvl — xxviii.;  Obad.  throughout.)  Having 
captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
Egypt,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  cooDtry. 
(Ezek.  xxix. — xxzi.)  Pharaoh  Hophra 
(the  Apries  of  profiwe  historians)  was  put 
to  death  by  his  enemies  f  Jer.  xliv.  30., 
Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Amasis,  his  rival  for  the 
throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  m 
his  stead.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  a  great 
number  of  captives  from  Egypt  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  snooessfol  exiie- 
ditions,  Nebnehadnezzar  employed  himsdf  ia 
embellishing  Babylon;  but  to  humble  his  pri^ 
Qod  senthimthememorableadmonitorydreaik 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1—27.); 
and  twelve  months  aifterwards  he  was  bereft  of 
his  senses,  precisely  in  the  manner  that  had 
beenforetold  (28 — 39. ).  Atlength  he  recovered 
his  understanding  (34 — 37.),  and  shortly  afier 
died,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  A.]f. 
3442,  B.C.  563.  Hewassacceededby  Evil-Mb- 
BODACH,  who  reigned  only  two  yearsL  He  libe- 
rated Jehoiachin, king  of  Judah,  who  had  been 
detained  in  captivity  nearly  thirty-seven  yean. 
(Jer.  lit  31.)  Eril-Merodaeh  becoauog  odioos 
to  his  subjects  in  conseqaence  of  his  ddiaiicfa- 
eries  and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  con- 
spired against  him,  and  pat  him  to  death.  Nerigw 
lissar  (the  Nergal-shar-eier  of  the  Babyloniaa 
inscriptions),  one  of  the  conspirattMrs,  reigned 
in  his  stead,  who,  being  slain  in  battle  aftier  a 
short  reign  of  four  years,  was  for  a  few  months 
succeeded  by  his  son,  **amere  child,**  of  whom 
^  Scripture  certainly  contains  no  trace."  Dar- 
ing the  later  years  of  his  reign,  Nabonadios 
his  successor  associated  with  himself  upon  the 
throne  his  son  Belshazzab,  —  the  Bii-shar' 
ezer  of  the  Ghaldaean  monument,  deciphered 
in  1854  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at  Miigeyer, 
the  ancient  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs.**  Nabona- 
dias  allowed  the  royid  titletoBelshazzar,  **wbo 
conducted  the  defence  of  Babylon,  and  was 
slain  in  the  massacre  which  followed  upon  the 
capture  "  of  that  city,  as  related  in  Dan.  v. 
(Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  pp. 
168—170.  Lofhis's  Chaldna  and'Sosiana, 
pp.  133,  133.  Calroet,  Dissertatioo,  toiB.  ii 
pp.333— 335.  Smith's  Gentile  NatioDS^  ppi 
234—273.) 
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Babtlonian  Idols,  notice  of,  376. 

BAiTHTUA,or  consecrated  stones,  notice 
of,  375. 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pe* 
thor  in  Mebopotamia,  not  far  from  the  river 
Euphrates.  He  was  sent  for  by  Balak 
king  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites  ;  but 
instead  of  curses,  he  pronounced  only 
blessings.  (Numb.  xxiL — xxiv.)  It  is  a 
question  much  debated  among  commen- 
tators, whether  Balaam  was  a  true  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  or  only  a  maeician  and  diviner 
or  fortune-teller:  and  the  arguments  on 
each  side  are  so  strong,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  both  —  a  Ohaldsan 
priest,  magician,  and  astrologer  by  profes- 
sion, a  prophet  by  accident.  He  dwelt  in 
a  country  which,  firom  time  immemorial, 
was  celebrated  for  the  observation  of  the 
stars  ;  and  the  astronomy  of  antiquity  was 
never,  perha()8,  free  from  astrology.  His 
fame,  in  everything  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  science  of  Chaldsa,  filled  Asia : 
the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  It  is  a  circumstance,  moreover, 
worthy  of  remark,  thut  his  religion  was  not 
a  pure  idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  the 
Lord  ;  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  Ood  did  not  simultaneously  disappear 
among  the  nations ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
circumstances  recorded  of  Melchisedek, 
Jethro,  and,  perhaps.  Abimelech.  The  his- 
tory of  Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of 
the'  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  is 
found  out  of  Canaan.  If  the  rites  cele- 
brated by  him  were  not  devoid  of  super- 
stition ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  favour- 
able construction  upon  the  enchantmentN 
which  Moses  seems  to  attribute  to  him,  it 
only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban, 
blended  error  and  truth.  The  mixed  re- 
ligion, thu3  professed  by  him,  furnishes  a 
key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal 
maledictions  were  at  that  time  regarded  as 
inevitable  scourges,  and  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should 
find  in  Balaam  an  adversary  who  was  ca- 
pable of  opposing  Moses ;  and  it  was  only 
opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest 
to  a  priest.  In  the  judgment  of  these  na- 
tions, Moses  was  a  formidable  magician ; 
and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years 
before,  they  sought  out,  on  their  part,  a 
magician,  to  defeod  them ;  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of 
Jehovah,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  a  more 
powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  will  enable  us  without  diffi- 
culty to  conoeive  how  Balaam  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy.    The  terms  employed  by 
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the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  be,  occasionally  at 
least,  was  inspired.  Besddes,  his  predic- 
tions are  extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say 
that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man.  The  gift 
of  prophecy  did    not  always  sanctify  the 


refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
rable  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation 
reasons  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom.  The 
Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the 
point  of  entering ;  they  knew  that  Moses 
would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  the  promised  land,  even  without  Moses, 
God  cauped  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How 
encouraging  must  this  circumstance  have 
been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were 
about  to  come  mto  continual  contact  with 
the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless 
against  them  would  be  the  superstitions  of 
those  idolatrous  nations.  The  three  hills 
on  which  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
presence  of  the  Israelitish  camp  remind  us 
of  one  of  the  prejudices  of  ancient  times. 
The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of 
aspect  induced  a  change  of  condition. 

Baladan,  or  Mbrodacu-Baladan,  the 
Marduk-Bal-iddan  of  the  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions, the  Belesis  and  Nahonaf'sur  of 
profane  historians,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  Originally  only  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media, 
against  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria  ;  on 
whose  death  he  bad  Babylon  for  his  share 
of  the  dominions  of  SardanapaUis,  as  already 
related  in  p.  627. 

Balak,  Icing  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by 
the  circumstance  of  bis  having  invii^ed 
Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Is- 
raelites.    See  Balaam. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  80,  81. 

Banishment,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
notice  of,  168. 

Baptism  of  Proselytes,  292.  Analogy 
between  circumcision  and  Baptism,  296. 

Barabbas,  the  name  of  a  seditious 
robber,  whose  release  the  Jews  demanded 
of  Pilate.    (John  xviii.  40.) 

BARAOHiAS,the  father  of  Zacharias,  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Jehoiada  the  hiffh  priest;  it  being  notuo- 
common  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names. 

Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  wno,  m 
conjunction  with  Deborah,  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  the  oppression^  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. (Judg.  iv.  v.;  Heb.  xi,  88  ) 
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Baebariak,  one  who  belongs  to  m  dif- 
ferent nation,  and  uses  a  different  languaffe. 
In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the 
terms  '"Greeks"  and  ** Barbarians *'  Saint 
Paul  comprehends  all  mankind.  In  Acts 
xxviiL  8.  4.  the  inhabitants  of  Mdita 
(Malta)  are  termed  "barbarians,*'  as  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician  language. 

Bargains,  and  Sales,  how  made  and 
ratified,  213. 

Bar-Jbsus,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the 
island  of  Crete ;  who,  opposing  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  endeavounng  to  prevent 
Sergius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity, 
was  by  St.  Paul  struck  blind.  (Acts  xiri. 
6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see 
p.  554.  The  same  miracle,  which  punished 
the  impostor,  converted  the  proconsul.  St. 
Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name 
signifying  sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  proconsuVs  council, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  credit 
if  the  Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bar- Jon  AH,  or  the  son  of  Jonah,  the 
Aramaean  patronymic  appellation  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  (Matt  xvi.  17.) 

Barnabas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite 
by  descent,  and  born  of  parents  who  lived 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St.  Paurs  prin- 
cipal associat^e  in  his  labours  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  He  is  supposed  to 
nave  received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which 
signifies  a  son  of  cofuolatiotit  after  his  con- 
version to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts 
iv  36.,  ix.  27.,  xi.  22.  25.  30.,  xii.  25.,  xiii. 
1,2.) 

Bartholomew  (i.  e.  Bar'Tholmai,  the 
son  of  Thohnai),  the  patronymic  appella- 
tion of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  whose 
proper  name  was  Nathaniel.  (John  i.  46., 
xxL  2.;  Matt.  x.  3.;  Mark  iii.  18. ;  Luke  vL 
14. ;  Acts  i.  13.^  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  ne  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Albanopolis. 

Bartim£us,  or  the  son  of  Timseus,  a 
blind  beggar  of  Jericho,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of 
sight.   (Mark  x.  46.) 

Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  and  faithful 
fnend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Egypt.  (Jer.  xxxvi.) 

Bash  AN,  or  Batanjea,  district  of,  17. 
Forest  of  Bashan,  79. 

Baskets  of  the  Jew^,  425. 
-    Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,  471. 


B  A 

BATR8HBBA,orBATHSBUA,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  or  Ammiel,  and  the  wife  €ff  Vriab 
the  Hittite.  After  his  murder,  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previoualy  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her.  She  subse- 
quently was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 

Battle,  order  of,  237,  238* 

Battle- Axe,  232,  233. 

Beard,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  431. 
The  corners  of,  why  forbidden  to  be  marred, 
386. 

Beating  to  death,  punishment  of,  176. 

Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  oC  59. 

Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  263. 

Beelzebub,  or  Bblzbbub,  a  PhoenkiaD 
idol,  374. 

Beeroth.  a  city  belonging  to  the  Qibeon- 
ites,  which  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the 
tribe  of  Bei\jamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7. ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  2.)  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven 
Roman  miles  distant  from  Jeru&alem,  oo  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  A  poor  and  insigniBcam 
village  stands  on  the  site  of  Beeroth.  There 
is  a  pleasinff  though  fanciful  tradition  as- 
sociated with  this  place,  that  it  was  here 
Joseph  and  Mary,  on  their  way  back  to 
Nazareth,  6rst  discovered  that  the  child 
Jesus  was  not  in  their  company,  and  turned 
back  again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 
(Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial,  pp.  3.^,  334. 
Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  Palestioeb 
p.  203.) 

Bbersheba  (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the 
well  of  seven  ^,  because  here  Abraham  made 
an  alliance  with  Ahimelech,  kin^  of  Gerar, 
and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  m  token  of 
that  covenant  to  which  they  had  sworn. 
(Oen.  XX.  31.)  Beersheba  was  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afUrwardb 
it  was  transferred  to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv. 
28.)  It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron, 
south ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in 
Eusebius's  and  Jerome's  time.  Its  modern 
name  is  Bfr-e8-Seb4.  Here  are  five  weib, 
according  to  M.  Van  de  Velde  —  not  two, 
as  Professor  Robinson  has  asserted  —  nar^ 
row  at  the  opening  and  deep.  The  water 
is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance. 
The  wells  are  surround^  with  drinking 
troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  sock 
as  were,  doubtless,  used  of  old  for  the 
flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  acfjacent  hills. 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  L 
p.  301.  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.)  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  by  the  terms — **  From 
Dan  to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  II.  &c), 
Dan  being  the  northern,  Beerahc^  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  laod. 
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Beggars,  treatment  o(  217,  218. 

Bbhbadino,  punishment  of,  174. 

Bel,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  376. 

Bblshazzar,  the  last  monarch  of  Baby- 
lon, grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
slain  while  carousing  with  his  officers  ;  the 
city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated 
to  Cyaxares  II.,  whom  the  Scriptures 
called  Darius  the  Mede. 

Belt,  or  GKrdle  (Military),  notice  of;3S2. 

Ben  HAD  AD  I.  king  of  S)Tia,  who,  sained 
by  the  presents  of  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
broke  on  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter. 
(1  ELings  zv.  18.)  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Ben  HAD  AD  II.,  who  made  war  against 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  was  defeated. 
He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son 
of  Ahab;  but  by  means  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  was  oblig^  to  return  into  his  coun- 
try again,  as  related  in  2  Kings  vi.  Shortly 
afler  he  besi^ed  Samaria,  which  city  he 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  (2  ICings 
yiL);  but,  his  armv  being  seized  with  a 
panic,  thev  desertecf  the  besieeed  city,  and 
returned  home.  In  the  following  year, 
Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  (2  Kings 
▼iii.) 

Bbkjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob 
and  RachcJ,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
From  him  was  descended  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  for  the  situation,  &c.  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Bbracbab,  VaU^  of,  62. 

Berba,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  nhete  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success. 
The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xvii.  II. 

Bernicb,  notice  of,  127. 

Berotbai,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Hadadezer  kin^  of  Syria,  which  was  con* 
quered  by  David,  and  from  which  he  took 
away  much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  there  were  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  now  accu- 
rately to  determine  its  situation.  ''The 
similarity  of  the  name  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  Berotbai  or  Berothah  was 
not  difierent  from  Berytus,  the  modem 
BeirQt  (Beyroot),  a  seaport  town,  which 
is  still  of  importance."  (Rosenmliller's 
Bibl.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  The  coiyec- 
ture  of  Rosenmiiller  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  has  given  the  proeressiye 
history  and  pre^nt  state  of  this  place,  in 
his  Biblic^  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437 — 
446.  The  present  population  or  Beyroot 
b  estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousanci  per- 
sons.   (Ibid.  p.  447.) 


BR 

Besor,  Brook,  43. 

Bktuabara,  the  place  of  the  ford  or 
passage,  viz.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  John  i.  28.,  where  the  best  manu- 
scripts, the  Vulgate,  Saxon,  and  both  the 
Synac  versions,  as  well  as  the  Greek  para- 
phrase of  Nonnus,  read  Bri9avui,  The 
reading  Biy  "a^apa  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ;  who, 
in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no 
such  place  as  Bi|  avia,  but  saw  a  town 
called  Bif^aCopa,  and  therefore  chanffed  the 
common  reading.  (Campbell  and  Bloom- 
field  on  John  i.  20.) 

Bethany. 

1.  A  town  of  Judaea,  where  Lazarus 
dwelt,  and  where  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  was  fifteen  furlong  east  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  to  Jencho  (John  xi.  8.), 
and  was  situated  on  the  retired  and  shady 
side  of  Mount  Olivet  The  approach  to 
the  modem  village  of  Bethany  is  through 
open  com-fields.  It  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  is 
at  present  a  dirty  Arab  village,  containing 
about  thirty  small  hovels,  sequestered 
among  fruit-trees,  surrounded  by  cultivated 
terraces.  '*No  spot  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  retirement  of  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  at  eventide,  after  their  labours 
in  the  city  **  of  Jerusalem.  (Journal  of  the 
Deputation  from  Malta  Protestant  Col- 
lege to  the  East,  part  ii  p.  370.)  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  Arab  families,  who  gain  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  and 
from  the  surrounding  cultivated  land.  A 
tomb  is  here  shown  as  the  tomb  of  La- 
zarus, after  whose  name  the  village  is  called 
Lazarieh.  '*  A  flieht  of  twenty-six  steep 
and  narrow  stairs  leads  down  mto  a  darx 
vaulted  chamber,  cut  into  the  natural  rock, 
and  having  all  the  character  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  burial-place.  This  is  large  enough 
to  contain  three  or  four  bodies,  and  was 
probably  a  place  of  famfly  sepulture." 
(Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and 
Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  It  is  obviously  of 
great  age,  and,  if  it  be  not  the  very  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  in  all  probability  it  is  similar 
in  character  and  construction  to  that  which 
he  actually  did  occupy.  '^The  path  to 
Jerusalem,"  from  this  village,  '*  winds  round 
the  mount  and  through  tne  vale  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  precisely,  to  all  appearance,  as  it 
did  when  the  Messiah  rode  thither  in  regal 
but  humble  triumph,  and  the  people  strewed 
their  garments  and  branches  in  the  way.** 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  63.)  Somewhere  on  this  side  of  thut 
mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  fiirbngs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it 
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was  only  a  sabbath-day's  journey,  Mr. 
Jowetty  with  great  probability,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension  ;  "for  it  is 
said  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.),  that  Jesus 
Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  was  parted  from  them  and 
carried  up  into  heaven.  The  previous  con- 
versation, as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  pro- 
bably occupy  some  time  while  walking  to- 
ward Bethany  ;  for  we  must  not  judge  of 
the  length  of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the 
brevity  with  which  the  evangelists  record 
them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly 
ambition  were  extinguished  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  they  were  prepared 
to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere 
long  to  burst  forth  upon  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  two  of  the  ministering  spirits  of 
his  train,  becoming  visible  to  their  eyes,  in- 
terrupted their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations." 
Various  supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of 
Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon  the  leper, 
and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to 
credulous  and  ignorant  Christians.  (Jow- 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp. 
856—258.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  li. 
p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jor- 
dan,  where  John  baptized.  (John  L  28.) 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known.  See 
Bethabara. 

Beth- AvBN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, situated  to  the  east  of  Bethel.  (Josh, 
vii.  2. ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  There  was  also  a 
desert  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Josh,  xviii.  12.  This  place  has 
by  some  writers  (after  the  Talmudists) 
been  confounded  with  Bethel  ;  because 
afler  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  had  set 
up  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel,  the  He- 
brews, who  adhered  to  the  house  of  David, 
in  derision  called  this  latter  city  Beih^Aven, 
that  is,  the  house  of  vanity,  or  of  idols 
(Hos.  iv.  J  5.,  X.  5.),  instead  of  Bethel,  or 
the  House  of  God,  as  it  had  formerly  been 
named  by  Jacob.     (Gen.  xxviii.  19.) 

Bethel,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  not  far 
from  Ai.  (Gen.  xii.  8.)  Tnis  place  was 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision 
related  in  Gen.  xxviii.  Although  lying  on 
the  high  road  from  the  modern  town  of 
Nablous  or  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Shechem,  the  sites  of 
Bethel  and  of  Ai  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected by  travellers.  But,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  narrative  of  the  distinction  of 
Bethel  and  Ai,  as  given  in  the  book  of 


BE 

Joshua,  conipared  with  die  nature  oT  ^ 
country  at  Beyteeo  (or  Beitln),  a  ^rStm 
seven  miles  north   by  east  of  Jentsaitm, 
(with  which    that   account    is   strictly  a 
agreement),  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Coiy  has  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  upon  this  spot  the  aacaesi 
city  of  Bethel  was  situated  ;  and  tbat  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  east,  is  the  aite  cf 
Ai.    The  distance  of  these  two  sites  finoa 
Jerusalem,  and  their  position  with  resfMct 
to  it,  their  close  neighbourhood,  their  res- 
tive situation,  the  vtuley  to  the  north  of  Ai, 
the  place  of  ambuscade  selected  by  Joafau, 
the  mtervening  hill,  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  intennixed  with  fragments  of  potteiy 
and  the  rubbish  of  ruined  walls,  are  amoc^ 
the  particulars  which  confirm  their  iden^ 
fication.    (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  138.)     Mr. 
Cory's  researches  were  subsiequenUy  coa- 
firmed  by  Pro£   Robinson,  who  has  de- 
scribed the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
Bethel.    (Bibl.  Re8.vol.ii.  pp.  126 — 130.) 
The  basin  of  an  immense  reservoir  stSl 
remains  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;    bat  not 
many  remains  of  edifices  can  be  traced: 
"  here  and  there  heaps  of  ancient  stones, 
the  foundations  of  a  wall,  and  a  broken  as- 
tern, indicate  former  dwellings.    The  w  bok 
summit  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  stooei 
that  once  composed  the  buildings,  and  there 
is  space  enough   for  a  large  town.  .  .  . 
The  shapeless  ruins  scattered  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  are  themselves  silent  witnesses 
of  God's  truth  and  faithfulness.     He  bad 
said,  *  Seek  not  Bethel^  nor  enter  kUo  GU- 
galffor  Gifga/  shall  surefy  go  into  captiwityt 
and  Bethel  shall  come  to  nought.'  " 
(Narrative  of  Scottish  Deputation,  201,202. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  it  p. 
287.      Hackett's    Illustrations    of   Scr^ 
ture,  p.  115.) 

Bbthesda,  pool  of,  28. 

Beth-Horon,  the  Upper  and  Nether, 
two  villages  on  the  border  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  ;  one  of  which  by 
on  an  eminence,  the  other  in  a  valley  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below.  Down  this 
slope  Joshua  drove  the  host  of  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites.  (Josh.  x.  10,  II.)  Both 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-Horon  were  sub- 
sequently fortified  by  Solomon  ( 1  Kings  ix. 
17. ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5.)  ;  and  ruins  of  strong 
fortifications  are  still  found  here. 

Bethlehem,  now  called  Beit-Lahbh, 
was  a  celebrated  city,  about  six  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem :  it  was  formerly  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xxv.  19^ 
xlviii.  7. ;  Mic.  v.  2.)  It  was  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Boas  (Ruth  iiL  1 1., iv.  I.),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.    (2  Chron.  xi.  6.^ 
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in  Matt  ii.  1.  5.  it  b  called  Bethlehem  of 
Judsea,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee, 
and  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  1 5.     In  Luke 
ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  cUy  of  David,  because 
David  was  born  and  educated  there.   (Com- 
pare John  vii.  42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.) 
This  city,  though  not  considerable  for  its 
extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  as  the 
appointed  birth-place  ouhe Messiah .  (Matt. 
ii.  6. ;  Luke  ii.  6---15.)    Modem  Bethlehem 
is  a  town,  or  rather  straggling  village,  with 
one  broad  and  principalstreet,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a 
very  fertile  soil,  which  only  wants  better 
cultivation   to  render  it  what  the  name 
Sethlehem    imports  —  a  house    of  bread, 
Hetween  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  where  the 
soil   is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives 
grow  in  great  luxuriance.   Bethlehem  con- 
tains a  population  of  2,500  or  3,000  in- 
habitants, who  are  wholly  Christians,  the 
Moslem  quarter  having  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  the  rebelKon 
of  1834,  when  the  Bethlehemites  took  part 
against  the  Egyptian  government.     These 
Christian  Befiilehemites  are  a  bold,  fierce, 
and   restless  race  of  men,  of  whom  both 
Turks  and   Arabs  stand  in  awe.     They 
maintain  themselves  by  the  manufacture  of 
beads,  crucifixes,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  work  in  olive-wood,  mother  of  [>earl^ 
or  m  the  fruit  of  the  dom-palm.    On  the 
north-eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  where  tra- 
dition says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  of  Judaea,  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity.    (Luke  ii.  8 — 14.) 
It  is  approached  by  a  steep  descending  road 
with  figs  and  olive  trees  scattered  on  every 
side.    Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places 
which  are  here  shown  to  Christians,  the 
cave  of  the  nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified 
by  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity.   About  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
is  the  celebrated  well  of  Bethlehem^  of 
whose  waters  David  longed  to  drink.     (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15.)    It  is  in  a  rude  inclosure, 
with  several  small  apertures.      Between 
one  and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  stood  the  site  of  RachePs 
tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20.;  1  Sam.,  x.  2.), 
whicb  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square 
Mohammedan  building,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the 
tombs  of  saints  and  sheikhs  in  Arabia  and 
Bg}pt.    Jews,   Christians,    and    Moham- 
medans all  unite  in  identifying  this  place 
as  that  in  which  Rachel  was  buried.     In 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  are  the  pools  of 
Solomon,  which  are  described  in  p.  53. 
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iuprd,  (Dr.  Clarke's  IVavels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
408 — 420.  See  also  Hasselquist*s  Travels, 
p.  144^ ;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.  218 — 222.  ;  Came's  Letters  from 
the  East,  p.  277. ;  Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  49. ;  Monro's  Summer  Ramble  in 
Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  248. ;  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  voL  ii.  pp.  157 — 163. ; 
Monk's  Golden  Horn,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. ; 
Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred, 
vol.  ii.  p.  23. ;  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial, 
229—237.:  Jerusalem  et  la  Terre  Sainte, 
par  I'Abbe  G.  D.,  Paris,  1852;  Wilde's 
Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,  p.  555. ;  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400.) 
On  the  age  of  the  children  massacred  at 
Bethlehem  see  p.  202.  stmrd. 

Bethphagb,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  It 
derived  its  name  fi'om  the  abundance  of  figs 
which  grew  there.  This  tract  seems  to 
have  run  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  that 
the  utmost  street  within  the  walls  was 
called  by  that  name.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xxi.  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  other  evangeliwts.  Not  a  vestige  of 
this  place  now  exists. 

Bethsaida.  There  were  two  cities  of 
this  name  in  Palestine. 

1.  Bethsaida  o^  Galilee  (John  xii.  21.) 
was  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  near  the  place 
where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  was 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into 
a  city  and  beautiiied  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Julia,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
against  which  Christ  denounced  a  woe 
(Matt.  zi.  21.)  for  the  impenitence  and  in- 
fidelity of  its  inhabitants  alter  the  mighty 
works  he  had  wrought  there.  It  also  was 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  An- 
drew, and  Peter.  (John  i.  44.)  At  present 
Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the 
name,  a  small  mound  of  crumbling  bricks 
and  stones  being  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Stephen's  Incidents  of  Tra- 
vel, p  588.  Jowett's  Christ.  Researches  in 
Syriajp.  178.) 

2.  Tlie  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  region 
of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Jordan  enters  it.  This  city  was 
enlarged  by  Philip,  who  was  Tetrarch  of 
that  region  (Luke  iii.  1  ).  and  who  called 
it  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  though  it  is  not 
known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  ix.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
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withdimwn  himteir  to  a  desert  place  be- 
longing to  Bethsaida,  after  the  murder  of 
John  3ie  Baptist  by  Herod  ;  and  whence 
also  he  is  said  to  have  returned  across  the 
lake  to  Capernauin,  after  he  had  miracu- 
lously fed  five  thousmd  men  with  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  (Matt.  xiv.  22 
^34  ;  John  vi.  17.)  Dr.  Thomson,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  Beth^aida  of 
Galilee  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 
(The  Book  and  the  Land,  pp.  373, 374.) 

Bbth-Shan  or  Bbth-sbban,  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  not 
far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
(I  Sam.  zzxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  death  of  Saul  and  his 
sons,  the  Philistines  fiistened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  took  it  down  and 
carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  century,  it 
was  a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it 
had  done  for  several  ages,  the  name  of 
Scythopolis.  At  present  it  is  a  village, 
called  Beis&n,  and  "contains  seventy  or 
eighty  houses.  The  inhabitants  have  be- 
come notorious  amooe  travellers  for  their 
lawless  demeanour.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  of  considerable  extent  .  .  . 
The  chief  remains  [1838]  are  large  heaps  of 
black  hewn  stones,  with  many  foundations 
of  bouses,  and  fragments  of  a  few  columns.* 
j^Dr.  Robinson*s  Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
iii.  p.  174.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  pp.  455,  456.) 

Bbthshbmbsh. 

1.  A  levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whither  the  ark  was  brought  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it 
with  vain  curiosity,  fell  down  dead  to  the 
number  of  seventy.  (1  Sam.  vi.  19.)  It  is 
now  called  'Ain  Sbems;  and  near  this 
place  "  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  exten- 
sive city,  consisting  of  many  foundations 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn 
stone.**  (Dr.  Robinson*s  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  17.) 

2.  A  city  in  tribe  of  Issachar.  (  Josh,  xix.) 

3.  Acity  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Josh, 
xix.  38.;  Judg.  i.  33.) 

4.  A  city  in  Egypt.     See  On,  infra, 
Bbthubl,  the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha, 

and  nephew  of  Abraham,  was  the  ftither  of 
Rebekah.    (Gen.  xxii.) 

Bbthulia,  a  small  city,  not  far  from  the 
mountain  known  by  the  name  of  the  ilibtm- 
tom  of  the  Beatitudet,  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  citi^  set  on  a  iuU^  mentioned 
m  Matt.  y.  14.  It  stands  on  a  very  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near;  it  is  at  present  called 
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Sapbt,  and  Is  a  very  strong  position^  and 
mifht  well  defy  the  power  of  Holofemes 
and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  giren  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Judith.  (Came*s  Leuers,  p.  367.)  But 
Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
iii.  p.  326.)  is  of  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
m^oritv  of  modem  travellers,  that  Safet 
(or  Safed,  as  he  terms  \x)\smd^  the  city 
set  on  a  hill."  Dr.  Thomson  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  (The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  273.)  Safet  is  said  to  have  been  peo- 
pled by  about  four  hundred  Jewish  fiunilies ; 
for  the  modem  town  was  destroyed  by  a 
calamitous  earthquake  on  January  1, 1837. 
In  1839  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  a  great  part 
of  their  quarter ;  but  the  Mohammedan 
quarter  remained  an  appalling  ruin.  The 
prospect  from  the  eminence,  on  which 
Safet  stands,  is  very  extensive.  **  The 
view,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  **  to  the 
south  and  on  either  side,  comprehendhig 
about  one-third  of  the  circle,  presents  the 
most  surprising  assemblage  of  mountains 
which  can  be  conceived.  It  is,  if  such  an 
expression  may  be  allowed,  one  vast  plain 
of  hills.  To  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles 
toward  Nazareth,  and  nearly  the  same 
toward  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount  Hennon, 
the  far-spreading  country  lieneath  is  covered 
with  ranges  of  mountains  ;  which,  having 
passed  over  them,  we  know  to  be  ascents 
and  descents  far  firom  inconsiderable ;  bat 
which,  from  the  eminence  of  Safet,  appear 
only  as  bold  undulations  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  To  the  left  are  the  inhospitable 
and  unvisited  mountains,  eastward  of  the 
river  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant 
scene  appears  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tiberias, 
fully  seen  from  one  extremity  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  background,  stretchine  beyond 
the  utmost  power  of  vision,  are  the  nolomi- 
tains  of  Gilead.  On  a  clear  day,  the  view 
in  that  direction  must  be  more  than  40 
miles.*'  (Jowetfs  Researches  in  Syria,  184.) 

Bbtrothing  in  marriage,  ceremony,  442. 

Bbybragb  of  the  Jews,  476,  477. 

Bible,  chronological  table  of  events 
mentioned  in,  575— -i>85. 

Birth  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the 
firstborn,  449— 451. 

BiTHVNiA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  sea, 
on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by 
the  Propontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatis. 
Saint  Peter  addressed  his  first  Epistle 
(among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  scattered  throughout  Bith\iiia 
(1  Pet.  L  1.) 

Blasphbmy,  punishment  of,  155. 

fiusssiNG,  valley  of,  notice  of,  62. 
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BLiKDNBSd  of  Elyoiav,  observations  on, 
554.  Jewish  law  concerning  blind  persons, 
217. 

Blood- Avenger,  office  of,  171,  172. 

Btx>od.  Offerings  of,  account  of,  3  H — 
317.     Issue  of  blood,  554<. 

BocuiM,  valley  of,  notice  of,  63. 

Books,  ancient  form  of,  511. 

Botti.es,  form  of,  425. 

Boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  4 — 6. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

BozRAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom  or 
Iduroaea,  which  was  afterwards  called  Bos- 
tra  by  the  Oreeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
^  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  most 
dreary  spectacle.  Here  and  there  the  di- 
rection of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible, 
|)ut  that  is  all :  the  modern  inhabitants,  a 
mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in  the  maze 
of  niins."  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from 
Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  In  pp.  135  — 
150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  the  remains  of  this  once 
celebrated  city,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
its  ancient  history. 

Brasen  Altar  and  Later,  258. 

Brasbn  Serpent,  worship  of,  369. 

Bread,  how  prepared,  473,  474. 

Breast-plate  of  the  High  Priest,  3()6., 
-and  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  230. 

Bricks,  ancient  form  of,  413,  414.  and 
notes. 

Brides  and  Bridegrooms,  customs  re- 
lating to,  explained,  442—  448. 

Britons  (ancient),  writing  of,  507, 508, 
note. 

Bruising  in  a  mortar,  punishment  oC 
175. 

Bcl,  a  Chaldaean  name  of  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year. 

Burial,  rites  of,  560 — 568.  Not  al- 
ways permitted  to  capital  prisoners  by  the 
Romans,  185.;  though  it  was  in  Judaea, 
186. 

Burning  alive,  punishment  of,  171. 

Burning  of  the  dead,  558,  559. 

Burnt-Offerings,  account  of,  318. 


CiESAR,  originally  the  surname  of  the 
Julian  family.  After  being  dignified  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  became  the  usual 
appellation  of  those  of  his  family  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The  last  of 
these  was  Nero;  but  the  name  was  still 
retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title 
belonging  to  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  reigning  emperor  is 
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called  Caesar,  without  any  other  distin- 
guishing appellation.  The  persons  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  by  this  title  are  Au- 
gustus (Luke  ii.  1.),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  I., 
XX.  22.  24,  25.),  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  8 ), 
and  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8. ;  Phil.  iv.  22.). 
Casarea. 

1.  CcBiarea  o/PalesHne,  so  called  as  being 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  8ea| 
southward    from    Mount   Carmel.      For- 
merly it  was  named  the  Tower  of  Strato  ; 
but  its  harbour  being  extremely  incommo- 
dious, Herod  the  Great  erected  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  city,  which  ne  denominated  Csesarea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in 
the  twentv-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  with 
games  and  other  ceremonies,  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  and  with  a  profusion  of 
expense.     It  is  very  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.     Here  Peter  con- 
verted   Cornelius  and    his   kinsmen,  the 
first  fruits   of  the  Gentiles    (Acts    x.); 
here  lived  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi. 
8.) ;  and  here  St.  Paul  so  admirably  de- 
fended himself  against  the  Jews  and  their 
orator  Tertullus.  (Acts  xxiv.)    Josephus 
states  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Palestine,  and  was  inhabited  principally 
by  Greeks.    (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  ^  1.) 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Csesa- 
rea became  the  capital  of  Palestine;  but 
at  present  it  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
splendour.     The  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country,  on  the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert; 
the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of  the  moles, 
the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently 
were  both  its  ornament  and  its  defence, 
towartls  the  sea.    Not  a  creature  (except 
jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  withm 
many  miles  of  this  silent  desolation :  and 
its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable,  con- 
sist of  foundations,  arches,  granite  columns, 
and  great  quantities  of  building  materials  i 
which  have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a 
quarry  whenever  such  materials  were  re- 
quired at  Acre,      (Dr.  Clarke's   Travels, 
vol.  iv.  pp.446 — 448.    Dr.Wilson*s  Lands 
of    the    Bible,   vol.    ii.    pp.    250—252. 
Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  river  Jordan, 
&c.,  p.  457.)    Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long 
and  interesting  description  of  the  ancient 
history   and    present    state  of   Csesarea. 
(Travels,  pp.  126—138.) 

2.  Ccesarea  Philippi  (formerly  called  Pa- 
neas)  was  situated  near  the  easternmost 
source  of  the  river  Jordan.  At  first  it  was 
called  Laish  or  Lechem  (Judg,  xviii*  7.)| 
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and  after  it  was  subdued  bjr  the  Danites 
(y.  89.)>  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Dan.  It  is  now  called  Banias,  "  which  is 
merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Paneasof  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  voL  iii. 
p.  359.^  Caesarea  was  a  dav*s  journey 
from  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Da- 
mascus. Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or, 
at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  C»sarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ; 
afterwards,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  it  was 
called  Neronias.  The  woman  who  was 
troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed 
by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  ix.  20. ;  Luke  viii. 
43.),  is  said  to  have  been  of  this  city.  At 
present,  Bani&s  is  a  small  town,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  wretched  houses,  built  of  mud 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  in  order  to  give 
consistency  to  the  walls.  Broken  capitals 
and  prostrate  columns,  with  the  founda* 
tions  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  be- 
speak the  ancient  importance  of  Cassarea 
Philippi.  (Irby's  and  Mangles*  Travels,  p. 
289.  Lynches  Expedition  to  the  River  Jor- 
dan, &c.,  p.  473.  Ritchie's  AzCLbah,  or  The 
Forsaken  Land,  pp.  51 — 53.  Edinburgh, 
1856.) 

Caiapbas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  Jesus  was 
crucified,  and  was  the  principal  agent  in 
that  transaction.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57. ;  Luke 
iii.  2. ;  Johnxi.  49.,  xviii.  13,  14.  24.  28.; 
Acts  iv.  6.)  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sudducees. 

Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
He  was  the  first  husbandman,  and  also 
the  first  homicide.  (Gen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's  righteous.  (1  John  iii. 
12.) 

Cainan  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  35,  36.}  as 
the  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Salah ; 
while  in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen. 
X.  24.,  xi.  12.,  and  1  Chron.  i.  24.,  the  son 
of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various 
suppositions  have  been  offered  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  contradiction.  The  simplest 
solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St. 
Luke  wrote  for  those  Christians  who  read 
the  Septuasint  (ih-eek  version  more  than 
the  original  Hebrew;  and,  consequently, 
he  preferred  their  version,  which  adds 
the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Shem. 

Calamities,  with  which  Palestine  was 
visited,  87—91. 

Caleb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  who,  as  a  reward  for 
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his  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  widi  Joabok 
to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  per* 
mitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  where 
he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh.  xiv.  6— 
13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  called  after  his  name.  (I  San 
XXX.  14.) 

Calendar,  Jewish,  195 — 200. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  tbe  Ivael* 
ites,  367.  Account  of  tne  goldeo  cahres  of 
Jeroboam,  368. 

Calneh  (Gen.  x.  10. ;  Amos  vL  9.),  or 
Calno  (Isa.  X.  9.),  a  large  city  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  subseanendy  known  in  hii- 
tory  as  Ctesiphon.  it  stood  on  the  eut 
of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite  to  Seieods; 
and  the  very  extensive  walls  and  canals, 
which  still  exist,  indicate  the  remaiiM  of  a 
great  and  opulent  dty.  This  place  is  caDed 
Canneh  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

Camels,  notice  of,  487, 488. 

Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  6^^  226-7. 

Cana.  1.  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  sttoated 
on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  west  of  Caper- 
naum,  which  last  town  is  **  actually  sn 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediternmeao 
Sea.**     (Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.    404.)      This    circumstance   disdoctly 
proves  how  accurately  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  correspond  with  the  geography 
and  present  appearance  of  the  couDtry. 
After  the  miracle  at  Cana,  Jesus  went  domm 
to  Capernaum.    (John  iL  12.^     And  the 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  besought  Jesus  to  come  down 
and   heal   his  son.     (John  iv.   47 — 51.) 
About  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  small 
and  poor  village  (for  such  it  now  is)  on  the 
road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of  de- 
licious water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all 
the  water  is  taken  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants.     At  this  well  (now  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin),  which  is  supplied 
hy  springs  from  the  mountains  about  two 
miles  distant,  it  is  usual  for  pilgrims  to 
halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water  which 
our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  miradc; 
converted  into  wine.     (John  iL   II.)     lo 
conse(]uence   of  this    miracle,    both  the 
Christian  and  Turkbh  inhabitants  of  Gsna 
cherish  the  singular  notion  that,  by  drink- 
ing copiously  of  the  water  of  tlib  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.     Here  are  soowa 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena, 
over  the  ppot  where  the  marriage^ feast  was 
held.     (Dr.   Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
185—188.)     Modem   Cana  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  village  situated  on  a  slight  eminence, 
for  **  there  is  not  now  a  habitable  house 
in  the  humble  village  where  our  blessed 
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Lord  sanctioned,  by  his  presence  and 
miraculous  assistance,  the  all-important 
and  world-wide  institution  of  marriage.*' 
(Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  427.) 
This  place  is  called  Canaof  Galilee,  m  order 
to  distinguish  it  from 

2.  Cana,  or  ELanah  (Josh.  xix.  28.),  a 
town  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Sidon.  It  is  now  a  large  and 
thriving  village.  (Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  384. ;  Scottish  Mission 
to  the  Jews,  p.  266.) 

Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Canaanites.  For  an  account 
of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  2 — 6. 
How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  9 — 13.  Its  divisions  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  13, 14. ;  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  14—18. ;  Populousness  of  Canaan, 
85. ;  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites, 
372,  373.;  their  extirpation  considered. 
Vol.  L  p.  601. 

Can  dace,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned 
in  Acts  viiL  27.,  was  probably  queen  of 
Meroe,  the  chief  dty  ot  Ethiopia  Proper, 
where  a  succession  of  females  reigned,  all 
of  whom  bore  this  name.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  vL  c  29.)  According  to  Eusebius, 
Ethiopia  continued  to  be  governed  by  wo- 
men, even  to  his  time, — the  fourth  cen- 
tury. (EccL  Hist.  lib.  il  c.  1.) 

Candlrstick,  golden,  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  266. 

Capernaum,  or  Capharnaum,  a  town 
of  Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  borders  of  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and 
Nephthalim.  This  place  is  celebrated  for 
the  many  nughfy  toorks  performed  and  dis- 
courses delivered  by  our  Saviour,  which 
brought  WL  heavy  woe  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  their  infidehty.  (Matt  xi.  23.)  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  or  city  our  Lord 
delivered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near 
it  also  was  the  custom-house  at  which 
Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  him  to  the  apostlesbip.  (Matt. 
ix.  1. 9.)  Here  the  Jews  had  a  synagogue 
(Mark  i.  23.;  Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afterwards  had  a  diurch.  The  view 
from  Capernaum  is  equally  beautiful  and 
interesting.  **  To  the  south,  Jordan  is  seen 
hurrying  its  rapid  stream  through  the  fertile 
phun,  tul  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  On 
eitlier  side  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Ghililee 
precipitously  impend  over  the  water ;  while 
Gennesareth,  Uke  a  mirror  poised  between 
them,  reflects  their  beauties.  Immediately 
above,  hill  rises  upon  hill,  in  beauteous 
succession  ;   and  the  loftiest  visible  emi- 
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nence  is  crowned  with  a  city,  whose  com« 
manding  position  is  probably  unrivaUed  in 
the  world In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  dews  of  Hermon  descend 
upon  its  slopes ;  Tabor  fills  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  heavenly  glory  brought  down  to 
earth ;  and  the  aty  of  Joseph  points  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  World  as  its  triumphant  re- 
ply to  the  question    *  Can  any  good  thing 
comeoutofNaxarethV   (EUiot's  Travels 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
349,  350.)      In   1835   Mr.    Addison  ob- 
served some  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps 
of  pottery,  and  blocks  of  sculptured  marble, 
lying  among  the  reeds  and  bushes  border- 
ing on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.     There 
were  also  pedestals  of  columns,  and  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
some  ruined  baths  lined  with  stucco.  "  If,'* 
he  remarks,  **  these  are  the  prostrate  ruins 
of  ancient  Capernaum,  how  awfully  do  we 
now  see  fulfilled  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xi.  23.),  And 
thoUf  Capernaum,   which   art   exalted  unto 
heaven,  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell,**    (Ad- 
dison's Journey,  in  the  Metropolitan  Ma- 
gazine for  1839,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  360. ;  Keith's 
Evidence  of  Prophecy,  p.  157.    Et.  Wilson 
places  the  site  of  ('apemaum  at  Tell- el* 
Hum.  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 
— 149.)  ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  at  Khan  Min- 
yah  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  288 — 300,  and 
Bibliothec.  Sacra,  vol.  xiL  pp.  267 — ^279., 
in  which  last  work  he  controverts  the  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Wilson  in  favour  of  Tell-el- 
Hum.)     Dr.  Tregelles,  differing  from  both 
these  learned  writers,  places  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  nearBethsaida.     See  his  me- 
moir in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical 
and  Sacred  Philology,  No.  VIIL  pp.   141 
—  154. 

Capthor  (Jer.  xlviL  4.;  Amos  ix.  7.) 
and  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  14. ;  Deut.  ii. 
23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people 
whence  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have 
originated.  According  to  the  passages 
above  referred  ro,  the  Caphtorim  came 
originally  from  Egypt  and  settled  in  Caph- 
tor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  rendered  Cappadocia ;  but  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete  ; 
which  last  both  Calmet  and  Gesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably 
intended.  From  Caphtor,  a  colony  mi* 
grated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of 
Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments,  design  of,  162. ; 
of  the  Jews,  account  of,  170 — 177. 

Cappadocia.  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by 
XT  2 
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Paphlagonta  and  Chilatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euiine  8ea,  and  on  the  south  by  that 
part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  looks  towards 
Cilicia.  It  was  famed  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians, 
horses  1500,  mules  2000.  The  Cappado- 
cians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so  ser- 
vile, that  when  the  Romans  offiered  them 
thdr  freedom  to  live  by  their  own  laws, 
they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9., 
and  also  by  the  apostle  Peter,  who  ad- 
dresses his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians  who  were  dispersed  through 
PontuR,  Galada,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Captain  of  the  Guard,  112. 

Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  authority 
and  influence  of,  224. 

Captives,  cruel  treatment  of,  239—242. 

Captivity  (Babylonish),  state  of  the 
Hebrews  during,  120,  121. 

Caravans,  mode  of  travelling  by,  331., 
note  1.  480. 

Carchemish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates belonging  to  the  Assyrians,  com- 
manding the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of 
Egypt  took  it,  and  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of 
Judah,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon. (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20. ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  s|>eaks  of  Carchemish,  and 
seems  to  say  that  Tiglathpileser  conquered 
it :  perhaps  firom  the  Eftyptians.  Profiine 
authors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of 
these  wars  :  it  is  probable  that  Carchemish 
is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Circesium,  or 
Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  Chaboras  (the  mo- 
dem Khabour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

Carmel. 

1.  Mount  Carmel,  account  of,  58. 

2.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55.),  on 
a -mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Hebron.  Here  Saul  set  up  a  trophy  of 
hin  victory  over  the  Amalekites  (I.  Sam. 
XV.  12.) ;  and  here  Nabal,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  was  shearing  his  sheep;  whose 
wife  Abigail  conducted  herself*  with  so 
much  modesty  and  good  sense,  that,  after 
his  decease,  sne  became  the  wife  of  David. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  2 — 42.)  In  the  fifth  century 
the  Romans  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
ruins  of  Carmel  (which  is  now  called 
Karmul)  are  described  by  Dr.  Robinson. 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.) 

(yARViNG,  art  ot,  among  the  Jews,  512. 
Casiphia  (Ezra  viii.  17.),  the  name  of 
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a  country;  perhaps  Caspia,  the  coontiy 
on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Caslubim  (Gen.  x.  14. 1  Chron.  i  12.), 
a  people  spoken  of  as  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians ;  according  to  Bocliart  (Pbales. 
iv.31.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Orc^ 
writers  constantly  represent  as  of  Egyp- 
tian origin. 

Cattle  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  oC 
82,  83.  Management  of  them  by  the 
Jews,  484,  4«o.  Notice  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  reared  by  them,  485—490. 

Causes,  how  heard  and  decided,  136 
—138. 

Caverns  in  Palestine,  account  of,  67. 
411. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  account  of,  55, 
56.  79. 

Cbdron,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  o(  43. 

Celibacy,  why  accounted  a  reproach 
among  the  Jews,  440. 

Cenchrea,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  which  city  it  was 
considered  an  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  In  1834^ 
the  site  of  ancient  Cenchrea  was  occupied 
by  a  single  farm-house  close  to  the  sea, 
and  in  parts  even  coloured  by  its  waters 
are  the  foundations  of  a  variety  of  build- 
ings, the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced, 
as  the  walls  still  remain  to  the  height  of 
from^  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half. 
(Mi\jor  Sir  G.  Temple*s  Travels  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)  Except  its 
name  and  memory,  Cenchrea  ofiers  little 
now  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  (Lord 
Nugent*s  Lands,  Classic  and  Sacred,  vol. 
ii.  p.  214.) 

Cephas,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to 
Simon  ;  it  means  the  same  as  inrpoc,  that 
is,  a  stone.     (John  i.  43.) 

Chains  of  the  Jewish  women,  435. 

Chalo£a,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Babylon,  whence 
it  was  also  denominated  Babylonia.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  known  by  the  names 
Shinar,  Shinaar,  &c.  —  For  a  sketch  of 
the  profiine  history  of  the  Chaldsean  or 
Babj^lonian  empire,  illustrative  ^t'  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  see  pp.  633,  634.  of  this 
Dictionary. 

Chariots,  military  notice  of,  224^  225, 

Chavran.     See  Haran,  2.  infra. 

Chazan,  office  of,  278. 

CuBBAR,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Masius,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium 
or  Carchemish.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviiL 
11.  I  Chron.  v.  26.  Ezek.  i.  1.)  It  is  the 
C/haboras  of  Greek  geographers,  and  the 
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Kliabour  of  the  modern  Arabs,  and  flows 
ihruiigh  the  richest  pastures  and  meadows. 
Mr.  I^yard  has  described  numerous  scolptores 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  he 
fonnd  at  Arban,  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Chebar. 
(Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
274—282.)  To  this  river  the  captive  children 
of  Israel  were  transported  bj  the  Assyrian 
king,  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria;  and 
on  its  banks  the  heavens  were  opened  to  £ze- 
kiel,  and  he  saw  the  visions  of  God,  and  spake 
his  prophecies  to  his  brother  exiles.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6  Ezek.  i.  1.)    Ibid.  p.  283. 

Chbdor-laoiceb,  a  king  of  the  Elamites, 
who  joined  with  other  neighbouring  sovereigns 
in  a  predatory  foray  against  the  kings  in  the 
Plains  of  Sodom,  which  they  ravaged,  but 
were  utterly  discomfited  by  Abram.  (Gen.  xiv. 
1 — 1 7.)  **  This  monarch  bears  in  the  [Baby- 
lonish] *'  inscriptions  the  unusual  and  signi- 
ficant title  of  Apda-Martu,  or  **  Ravager  of 
the  West',"  the  expedition  organised  by 
Chedor-laomer  having  "  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tant and  then  almost  unknown  west,  and  re- 
turned after  **  ravaging  "  Jbut  not  conquering 
those  regions.'*  (Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1859,  p.  72.) 

Chemosh,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of,  373. 

Chsbbm,  or  irremissible  Vow,  account  of, 
852. 

Chbrbthitbs  and  Felethites,  who  they 
were,  1 12,  222.  223.  Were  probably  the  first 
•tipendiary  soldiers,  228. 

Chsbobim,  258. 

Children,  birth  and  circumcision  of,  449. 
450.  Their  nurture  and  education,  450,  451, 
Power  of  fathers  over  them,  452—454.  Adop- 
tion of,  454. 

CfliMNBRETH,  Sea  of,  45. 

Chios  (Acts  xx.  15.),  now  called  Scio,  is 
an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  between  Lesbos 
and  Samos,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times  for  its  wine,  figs,  marble,  and 
white  earth.  The  town  is  very  finely  situated 
embosomed  in  orange  trees. 

Chislbh,  or  Casleu,  the  third  month  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year  ;  and  the  Linth  month 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  feasts  and 
fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  196. 

Chittim.  —  The  land  of  Chittim,  and  the 
isles  of  Chittim,  denote,  in  general,  the  mari- 
time countries  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Greece,  Italv,  Oete,  Cyprus,  Corsica, 
&c  Thus,  Balaam  £>retold  **that  ships  should 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  should 
afflict  Asshiir  (the  Assyrians),  and  afflict 
Ebcr  "  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews);  representing 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  invasions.  And 
Daniel  foretold  that  *•  the  shipn  of  Chittim 
should  cntne  against  the  hing  of  the  north  (An- 
tiochus  Epiphanci.  king  of  Syria);  and  that 
he  should  therefore  he  grieved,  and  return  '*  from 
the  south*  or  Egypt,  which  he  had  invadt:dt 
when  commanded  to  desist,  by  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors.   (Dan.  xi.  30.,  Livy,xlv.  10—12.) 
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Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  is  called  '*  king  of 
Chittim."  (J  Ma^;;.  viii.  5.)  Josephus  under- 
stood Chittim  to  be  the  name  uf  (Cyprus. 

Chiun  (Amos  v.  28.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Chorazin,  now  called  Korazee  by  the 
Arabs,  was  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Capernaum.  It  wa.s 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of 
oiir  Saviour's  miracles  were  performed, 
whose  inhabitants  he  upbraided  for  their  in- 
fidelity. (Matt.  xi.  21,  Luke  X.  13.)  *»  Ko- 
razee, of  which  not  a  house  now  stands, 
consists  of  fallen  walls  lying  in  heaps  of 
no  defined  form,  intermixed  with  lines  of 
ruined  buildings,  and  some  squares  whose 

form  is  still  entire,  filled  with  ruins 

Several  pedestals  of  columns  retain  their 
position,  but  the  shafts  are  levelled  with 
the  sround,  and  intermingled  with  the  fallen 

dwellings It  is  a  desolate  place,  as 

it  has  a  cheerless  look.  Its  ruins  are  at 
least  a  mile  in  circumference.*'  (Keith's 
Evidence  of  Prophecy,  pp.  160,  161.) 

Christ  (JLpioro^:),  a  Greek  word  signifying 
anointed,  and  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
word  Messiah,  which  see.  In  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  this  i^>pellation  is  given  to  Jesus,  the 
anointed  one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David, 
promised  by  God,  and  long  expected,  the 
Messiah. 

Christians,  those  who  profess  to  believe 
and  practise  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  given 
by  divine  appointment  to  the  believers  of 
Antioch.    (Acts  xi.  26.) 

Chronological  Tablb  of  Events  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  575-  585. 

Church  (Jewish),  Account  of,  and  of  its 
various  members,  288 — 294.;  and  of  its  minis- 
ters, 295— 311. 

Crush  an-ri  8H  ATA1M,  king  of  Mesopotam  fa, 
who  oppressed  the  Israelites  for  eight  years. 
This  monarch  must  have  subdued  several  of  the 
surrounding  nations  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  his  con- 
quests extended  westward  as  far  as  Canaan. 
The  Israelites  were  delivered  from  his  yoke 
by  Othkibl.     (Judg.  iii.  8—10.) 

CuuzA,  or  Chusa,  the  steward  or  agent  of 
Herod- An  tipas,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the 
pious  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus  Christ, 
(Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics,  however,  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of 
Herod's  revenue. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Pamphylia  on  the  west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east, 
Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  the  Cilician 
Sea  on  the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account  of 
Cicero,  proconsnl  there,  but  more  on  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paurs  birth  at  Tarsus,  a  city  of 
Cilicia.     (Acts  xxil  3.) 

CiNVERRTH,  or  CiNHEROTH,  a  city  in 
the  caniou  ot    the  tribe  of  Nei>hthaii:  it  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  same  which  was  tfler- 
wards  called  Tiberias  :  as  the  Lake  of 
Oennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew  is  called 
the  Sea  ofCinnerethy  is  unquestionably  the 
Lake  or  Sea  of  Tiberias :  for  an  account 
of  which  see  p.  45. 

Circumcision  of  proselytes,  292:  of 
children,  when  and  how  performed,  2P5— 
297. 

CiSLBU.     See  Chislbu. 

Cisterns  at  Jerusalem,  26,  27.  And 
in  Palestine,  53. 

Citation  of  parties,  in  legal  proceed- 
ings, 137. 

CrriBS,  Jewish,  426.  Fortified,  234. 
Treatment  of,  when  captured,  259.  Gbtes 
of,  427.    Were  seats  of  justice,  131. 

Cities  of  Rbpuob,  11. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  privileges  and 
treatment  of,  when  prisoners,  145 — 147. 

Classes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  301, 
302. 

Clauda,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated 
near  the  southern  and  western  sea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Gozzo. 

Claudius. 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus, 
the  fiflh  emperor  or  Ceesar  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  and  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  Herod  Agrippa.  (  Josephus, 
Ant  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  4.  §  1.  Bell.  Jud.  1. 
ii.  c.  11.  §  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  occurred  the  famine  predicted  by 
Agabus.  (Acts  xL  28.  and  Kuinoel  in 
loc.)  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
favourable  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  1.- 
XX.  c.  1.  §  2.)  ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he 
banished,  by  edict,  all  those  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts  xviiL 
2.  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  25.)  He  died, 
a.  o.  54v  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign 
of  14  years,  of  poison  administered  by  his 
wife  ^rippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her 
son  Nero  to  the  throne.  (Robinson,  voce 
KXav^ioC') 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune, 
who  preserved  Paul  from  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiii.  23 — 35.  xxiv. 
1-9.) 

Clean  and  Unclean  Animals,  Regula- 
tions concerning,  474,  475. 

Clbopas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who 
went  to  Emmaus.  (Luke  xxiv.  18,  &c.) 
The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatris,  like  Antipas 
from  Antipatros.  He  is  sometunes  con- 
founded with 

Clbopas,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also 
called    Alpheus.      (John  xix.   25.)     By 
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comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxtv. 
10.,  it  appears  that  the  wife  of  Cleopas  i^i 
the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Biatt.  xxviL  56.  with  Bfark 
XV.  40.);  but  in  Matt.  x.  3.  and  Blark 
iii.  18.  James  is  said  to  be  the  soa  of 
Alpheus. 

Climate  of  the  Holv  Land,  33. 

Clothes,  leprosy  of,  362,  363.  Rend- 
ing of,  a  sign  of  mourning,  438.  —  See 
Dress. 

Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7.)  was  a  dty  and 
promontory  of  Caria,  memorable  for  the 
worship  of  Venus. 

CocK-CBOwiNG,  a  division  of  time; 
189. 

CoELO- Syria.    See  Syria,  9.  mfrd. 

Cohorts  (Roman),  notice  o^  246. 

Coin,  antiquity  of  531 

Cold  Season  of  Palestine,  36. 

CoLossJE  (or   Colassae)  was  a  city  ol 
Phrygia  Pacatiana  in  Asia  Minor,  attoateJ 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycns  and  the 
Meander.     It   was  formerly  a  large  and 
populous  place,  but  in  the  rime  of  Saint 
Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatoeas, 
and  stood  nearly  eauidistant  from  Lao- 
dicea    and    Hierapolis.       According     to 
Eusebius,  all  these  cities  were  desttt>jed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  about  a   year  after   the 
wriring  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians.      A  fbw  ruins    are  all    that 
remain  of  this  once  opulent  city.    The 
modem  name  of  Kh6na  or  Kh6nas,  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
serves  to  identify  its  site :    as  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  historian  and  Emperor 
Constanrine    Porphyrogennetus,  that   in 
his  rime  (the  tentn  century)  Colossae  was 
called  Chons,  Xuwcu.    (Const.  Porph.  de 
Themaribus,  lib.  i.  Th.  3.)     The  Bishops 
of  Chonae  subscribed  to  the  second  Nicene 
Council  in  the  year  787,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  rime  of  Porphyro- 
gennetus.   (See  a  description  of  Cok>s8« 
aud  its  vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundel*8  Visit  to 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,   pp.  92» 
101.,  and  his  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  ii.    pp.     183—185.      Col.    Leake's 
Journal    of    a    Tour    in    Asia    Minor, 
p.  254.) 

CoMMRRCB  of  the  Midianites,  PtuEni- 
cians,  and  Eg^tians,  524,  525.  Of  the 
Hebrews,  parucularly  under  Solomon  and 
his  successors.  5S5~528.  Of  Babyloo, 
632. 

Compensation,  in  what  cases  allowed, 
165. 

Concubines,  condition  of,  441. 

Conquerors,  reception  o(  among  the 
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Jews,  242.  Triumphs  of,  funong  the 
Romans,  252—254-. 

C!oNTRACTS  for  disposing  of  property, 
how  made,  213.  Contracts  of  marriage, 
442,  443. 

Conversation  of  the  Orientals,  470. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  or  Icarian 
Sea,  near  Myndos  and  Cnidus,  which  had 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  firom  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  physician,  and 
Apelles  the  famous  painter,  were  called 
Coi.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  .Sscula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Juno.  It  abounded 
m  rich  wines,  and  here  were  made  those 
Com  vestes,  which  were  transparent,  and 
are  so  often  noticed  by  the  classic  poets. 
This  island  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  1., 
and  is  now  called  Stanchio. 

CoRBAN,  nature  of,  explained,  322. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia 
Proper  under  the  Roman  government,  and 
the  ornament  of  Greece,  was  situated  on 
an  isthmus  between  the  .£gean  and  Ionian 
Seas.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situ- 
ation for  commerce,  it  abounded  in  riches, 
and  was  furnished  with  all  the  accommo- 
dations, elegances,  and  superfluities  of 
life.  In  the  Achsean  war,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Memmius, 
about  146  years  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  was  rebuilt  about  one  hundred  years 
afterwards  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  planted 
a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia. 
Favoured  by  its  situation  between  two 
seas,  the  new  city  soon  regained  its  ancient 
splendour:  commerce  produced  an  influx 
of  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness which  followed  in  consequence,  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
became  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the 
Isthmian  games,  to  which  Saint  Paul 
alludes  in  diflerent  parts  of  his  Epistles. 
Corinth  also  possessed  numerous  schools, 
in  which  philosophy  and  rhetoric  were 
taught  by  able  roasters,  and  strangers 
resorted  thither  from  all  quarters  to  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences.  The  number 
of  sophists  in  particular  was  very  great. 
The  Knowledge  of  these  circumstances 
affords  a  key  to  St.  Paul's  exhortations 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and 
covetousness  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.),  and 
also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
against  the  sophists,  to  whom  the  fathers 
attribute  alt  the  strifes  and  contentions 
that  sprang  up  in  thb  church.  In  conse* 
qtience  of  die  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  Corinth  was  reduced  to  a  miserable 
heap  of  ruined  hovels,  affording  very  in- 
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sufficient  shelter  to  some  wretched  out- 
casts of  the  province  of  Roumelia.  (Mis- 
sionary Register,  1828,  p.  388.)  Litile 
now  remains  of  ancient  Corinth ;  the  seven 
Doric  Columns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalinitis  (probably  one  of  the  oldest 
remains  of  Greek  worship  extant,)  having 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake which  almost  totally  destroyed 
Corinth,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1858. 
(Lord  Nugent*s  Lands,  Classic  and  Sacred, 
vol.  ii.  p.  215.  Earl  of  Carlisle*8  Diary 
in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,  p.  337. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  177.) 

Corn,  culture  and  harvesting  of,  494, 
495.  How  threshed  out,  and  winnowed, 
4.9/h— 497.     And  ground,  497. 

Cornelius,  a  devout  Roman  centurion, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
apostle  Peter.    (Acts  x.) 

Cornet,  notice  of,  513. 

Corporal  injuries,  how  punished  among 
the  Jews,  163. 

Corruption  (Mount  of),  22.  Extreme 
corruption  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  406 — 410. 

Corslet  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  230. 

Couches  of  the  Jews,  422,  423. 

Council  (Great)  of  the  Jews,  134. 

Coup*DB-SoLEiL  in  Palestine,  effecH 
of,  38. 

Courts  op  Judicature  (Jewish),  and 
proceedings  before  them,  131 — 142.  (/?o- 
tnan),  proceedings  in,  142 — 153. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  105— 
109.     Principal  officers  of,  1 10,  1 1 1. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  263—265. 

Covenants,  how  made,  210,  21 1.  Co- 
venant of  salt,  212. 

CozBi,  daughter  of  Zur,  a  prince  of  the 
Midianites :  who,  with  others  of  her  sex 
and  age,  seduced  the  principal  Israelites 
into  idolatry  and  impurity.  Cozbi  and 
^mri  were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time 
by  Phinehas.    (Num.  xxv.  7 — 15.) 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  A  Christian  church  was  planted 
here,  probably  by  St.  Paul,  who  committed 
it  to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxviL  7. 
12,  13.  21.  Tit.  i.  5.)  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  archers,  but  infantous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  The 
Cretans  of  the  present  day  are  precisely 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,— 
always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  They 
are  notoriously,  whether  Turks  or  Greeks, 
the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant. 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  p.  108.) 

Crimes  against  God^  153 — 156.  Against 
TT  4 
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Parents  and  Magistrutefl,  156, 157.  Against 
Property,  157—159.  Against  the  Person, 
159— 161.     Crimes  of  Malice,  161,  162. 

Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles 
of,  153—162. 

Criminals,  Jewish  mode  of  trying  and 
punishing,  137 — 141.  The  Roman  mode 
of  confining  them,  149,  150. 

Crispus,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at 
Corinth,  who  embraced  the  Christian 
&ith,  and  was  baptized  by  St.  Paul. 
(Acts.  ZTiii.  8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  177.  Reproach  of, 
explained,  178,  179. 

Crucifixion,  mode  of,  177.  Prevalence 
of,  among  ancient  nations,  178.  Inflicted 
only  on  Slaves,  462.  Lingering  nature  of 
this  punishment,  177.  Ignominy  of  cruci- 
fixion, 178.  The  circumstances  of  our 
8aviour*s  crucifixion  considered  and  il- 
lustrated, 179—185. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  387. 

Cutting  asunder,  punishment  of,  1 75. 

CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered 
Ethiopia  in  our  English  Bible,  has  a  very 
extensive  signification.  It  comprehends 
all  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Egypt.  In  some  parts  of  the  prophecies 
of.  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African 
Ethiopia,  or  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in 
roanv  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  1.  xx.  3. 
Ezek.  XXX.  5,  &c7)  But  in  others  it  must 
signify  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in 
the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Oen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was 
contemptuously  styled  a  "  Cushite "  or 
Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Numb.  xii.  1.) 
And  where  "  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia,** 
are  recited  in  order,  the  second  must  de- 
note Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.)  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  curious  catalogue  of  the 
various  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired 
Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethiopians  from  the 
woolly-headed  Western  or  African ;  both 
being  descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and 
enterprising  race,  who  gradually  extended 
their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  '*  the 
land  of  Cu^h,**  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  Arabia,  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence  crossed  over  to 
Africa,  and  occupied  its  eastern  coa^it,  and 
graduallv  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Abyssinia.  (Dr.  Hales^s  Analysis  of  Chro- 
log>s  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

CuTH  or  CuTBAH,  the  land  of  the 
Cuthites,  who  were  brought  hy  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  the  desolateii  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  arid  there  amalgamated  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  into  the  Samaritan 
people.  (2  Kings  30.  24.)  Nothing 
certain  is  now  known  of  this  country. 
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Cymbal,  a  musical  instrument,  notice 
of,  513. 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  situated  between  Cicilia  and  Syria, 
and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy 
of  its  inhabitants,  whose  prinapai  deity 
was  the  impure  goddess  Venus.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44,  and 
successfully  preached  the  OospeL  (Acts 
xiii.  4.  et  »eq,  xxL  3.)  Cyprus  proved  to 
have  been  a  proconsulate.  Vol.  I.  p.  1 93. 
The  climate  of  Cyprus  is  said  to  be  \efy 
unhealthy,  especially  in  the  summer,  when 
the  heat  is  intense  and  suflbcating. 

CvRBNB,  the  principal  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lybia  in  Africa,  which  was  thence 
sometimes  denominated  CjTenaica,  and 
which  by  the  evangelist  Luke  is  called 
Libya  about  Cyren^,  (Acts  iL  10.)  Simon, 
whom  the  Jews  compdled  to  bear  our 
Saviour*s  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.  Luke 
xxiii.  26.),  was  a  native  of  thb  place.  At 
Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  were 
protected  by  the  Ptolemies  and  by  the 
Roman  power,  and  who  had  a  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem.  Among  the  Christians  who 
were  scattered  abroad  in  consequence  of 
the  perMeciUkm  thai  arose  about  Stephen, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.  (Acts 
xi.  20.) 

Cyrenius,  in  Latin  Quirinius  (Publius 
Sulpicius),  (Luke  ii.  2.)  was  a  Roman  Sen- 
ator, of  an  obcure  fiunily,  but  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustus.  (Tacit.  An. 
lib.  iii.  c.  48.)  He  was  governor  of  Svria, 
about  the  end  of  b.  c.  4,  for  about  three 
vears.  Afler  the  banishment  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the 
Great,  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  on  account  ot 
his  cruelties,  his  territories  were  reduced 
into  a  Roman  Province.  ( Josephus,  BelL 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  3.  and  c.  viiL  §  1.) 
Cyrenius  was  again  governor  of  Striii, 
A.D.  6,  when  he  took  the  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Judsea  which  had  been 
commanded  by  Augustus  ;  who  had  beea 
displeased  with  Herod,  but  whose  angef 
Herod  had  found  means  of  propitiating. 

Cyrus,  kin^  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Caro- 
byses  a  Persian  satrap  or  grandee  and 
iMandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  (xliv.  ^S.)  mentioned  him  by 
name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was 
born.     See  Persia,  injrd. 


Dagon,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  o( 
374. 

DALMATiUTHA.     See  MAGD4LA,  mfra. 
Dalmatia,  a  pnwince  of  Europe  oo 
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the  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  forming 
part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum.  In  this 
province,  Titus  preached  the  Gospel.  (2 
Tim.  4.  10.) 

Damascus,  a  very  ancient  city,  where 
Eliezer  the  servant  of  Abraham  dwelt, 
was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
1.  i.  c.  7.  §  15.),  by  Uz  the  son  of  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and  situated  in 
the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antili- 
banus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and 
Pharpar.  (2  Rings  v.  12.)  It  was  made 
tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viiL  6.)  ;  after- 
wards it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  kings 
of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquitv,  and  for  being  still  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of 
the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St. 
PauL  At  that  period,  Damascus  was 
properly  under  the  Roman  dominion,  but 
It  was  held  for  a  time  bjr  Aretas.  It  is 
situated  m  a  beautiful  plain.  The  Street, 
still  called  Straight,  where  St.  Paul  dwelt, 
is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem.  It 
is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length, 
broad,  and  well  paved ;  and  is  the  most 
important  and  capacious  street  in  Da^ 
mascus,  and  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  oi 
eastern  commerce  within  the  city.  (Irby*s 
and  Mangle^s  Travels,  pp.  281,  282. 
Came's  Letters,  p.  275.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  351.)  The  region 
around  this  city  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Danuucus.  The  manu£u:- 
tures  and  commerce  of  Modern  Damascus 
are  very  extensive. 

Dan:  — 

1.  The  son  ol  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave 
his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  12.  In  Rev.  vii.  6.  the 
name  of  the  tnbe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  either 
through  the  mistake  of  the  transcribers, 
who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote 
Manasseh  ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  be- 
come extinct ;  or,  by  its  early  apostasy, 
had  become  the  common  receptacle  of 
idols  and  corrupter  of  the  rest.  (See 
Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  first  opinion  is  the  most  probable, 
t>ecause  the  tribe  of  Joseph  h  afterwards 
mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and 
Kphraim.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
ancient  tradition  in  the  church,  that,  when 
Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a 
Jew,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Wood- 
bouse  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Judsea,  in  the  tribe  of  Meph- 
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taii ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
river  Jordan.  Here  Jeroboam  I.  set  up 
one  of  the  golden  calves.  See  Cjesarba 
Philippi,  pp.  641,  642.  supra.  The  name 
of  this  city  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by 
the  almost  proverbial  expression  — from 
Dan  to  JSeeraheba  —  as  denoting  the  whole 
extent  of  the  promised  land.  (Robin- 
Bon*8  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p. 
858.) 

Dancing  of  the  Jews,  516.  Idolatrous 
dances  of  the  heathens,  383,  384. 

Daniel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet, 
who  lived  and  wrote  at  Babylon  during  the 
captivity. 

Darius,  the  common  name  of  several 
Persian  kings,  three  of  whom  are  men-' 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  II. 
(Dan.  vi.  1.) 

2.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  whom 
archbishop  Ussher  supposes  to  be  the 
Ahnsuerus  that  married  Esther. 

3.  Darius  Codomanus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  xii.  22.     See  Persia,  infrh. 

Darts,  fiery,  explained,  248,  note  '. 

Dathan,  one  of  those  who,  with  Korah, 
Abiram,  and  On,  conspired  against  Momcs  ; 
and,  with  his  accomplices,  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.     (Numb,  xvi.) 

Daughters,  education  of,  451.  Por- 
tions of,  453. 

David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  was 
the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
the  town  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  dynasty;  and  from 
him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  appointed 
by  God,  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom 
he  is  considered  as  an  illustrious  type.  A 
military  order  established  by  him,  see  pp. 
244.  245. 

David,  City  of,  20. 

Dav,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  187,  188. 

Day  op  Atonement,  how  solemnized, 
345,  346. 

Dkad,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  556. 
Preparation  of,  for  interment,  557 — 560. 
Funeral  rites  of,  560 — 564.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  570. 

Dead  Sea,  description  of,  47 — 50 
Chemical  analysis  o^  its  waters,  47.  note. 

Deap  persons,  law  concerning,  217. 

Death,  Jewbh  notions  of,  556. 

Deborah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah*s  nurse,  who 
attended  her  into  Canaan,  and  continued 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  until  her 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  Berbel,  where  she 
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was  interred  with  much  lamentation  under 
an  oak,  from  that  circumsunce  termed 
Allen  Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping 
(Gen.  xxiv.  57.  xxxv.  8.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth, 
and  the  fourth  judge  of  Israel.  She  was 
the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high 
office,     (Judg.  iv.  ▼.) 

Debtors,  laws  concerning^  158,  159. 

Drcapitation,  punishment  of,  174. 

Dbcapolis,  district  of,  17. 

Dbclaratiors  of  war,  when  and  how 
made,  235,  236. 

Dbdan. 

1.  A  nomadic  tribe,  who  were  descended 
from  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Oen.  xxt. 
3.)  They  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arabia,  near  Edom  or  Idumsea.  (Jer. 
XXV.  23.  xlix.  8.  Ezek.  xxv.  13.) 

2.  A  very  commercial  people,  descended 
from  Cush,  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Arabia  near  the  Persian  Gulplu  (Isa. 
xxi.  13.  Ezek.  xxviL  15^ 

Dedication,  Feast  of,  345,  346. 

Drfbnsiyb  arms  of  the  Israelites,  229 
—232. 

Degrees,  Academical,  conferred  in 
Jewish  seminaries,  519,  note  '. 

Dbmas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  in  propagating  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a 
prisoner  at  Home,  and  returned  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  was  at  that  time  a  very 
flourishing  commercial  city.  (Col.  iv.  14. 
Philem.  24.    2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Deiirtrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose 
chief  business  consisted  in  making  little 
models  of  the  temple  in  that  city,  with  the 
Image  of  Diana  included  in  them.  He 
excited  a  tumult  against  St.  Paul.  (Acts, 
xix) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a 
Christian  teacher,  who  is  mentioned  with 
much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of, 
555. 

Dbrbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria, 
not  far  from  the  Cilician  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6.  Various 
ruins  of  this  place  are  said  still  to  exist, 
but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modern  traveller.  (Col.  Leake*s  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  100,  101.) 

Deserts  m  Palestine,  account  of,  71, 
72.  Horrors  of  the  Great  Arabian  Desert 
described,  73 — 75. 

•*  Dbtout  Men,"  who  they  were,  294. 

Drws,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  39. 

Diana  ('Aorifiif),  a  heathen  goddess,  the 
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&bled  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
the  twin  sister  of  Apcllo.  She  presided 
over  forests  and  hunting;  and  also  over 
child-birth,  and  was  especially  worshipped 
at  Ephesus,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  was  anciently  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (Acts 
xix.  25.  27,  28,  34,  35.^ 

DiCHOTOMr,  an  onental  punishnient. 
175. 

Dinar  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  at  the  time  the  patriarch  dwelt  not 
far  fix>m  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hi- 
vites.  Prompted  by  ciuiosity,  she  weiU 
out  to  tee  the  daughters  of  the  land,  most 
probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ra- 
vished by  Schechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hi- 
vites.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
her,  afler  the  extermination  of  the  Sche- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.) ;  but  it  appears 
from  Gen.  xlvi.  15.  that  she  was  living  in 
the  patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied 
him  into  Egypt. 

Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  who  was  in- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  (Acts  xviL 
34.) 

Dioscuri,  or  the  Twins  (AuHnco»po«), 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  fabled  sons  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  have 
some  peculiar  power  over  storms  :  hence 
they  became  the  patron  deities  of  seamen. 
(Acts  xxviii.  II.) 

Diotrephbs,  a  professing  Christian, 
who  (it  appears)  did  not  receive  with 
hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  John 
sent  to  him,  or  permit  others  to  do  so.  (3 
John,  9.)  ^ 

Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  their  treatment,  5i6 — 555. 

Dispersion,  Jews  of  the^  who  thev  were. 
293.  ^ 

DrviNATiON,  by  the  cup,  387.  By 
inspecting  the  liver  of  victims,  389.  By 
arrows,  388.  By  the  staff,  389.  How 
punished  among  the  Jews,  155. 

Diviners,  different  sorts  of,  387. 

Divorces,  Jewish,  account  of,  448, 
449. 

Doctors,  Jewish  appellations  of,  518. 
Their  mode  of  teaching,  518,  519. 

Dodanim,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan 
(Qen.  x.  4.)  The  country  peopled  by  his 
descendants  cannot  be  exactly  ascertamed. 
The  Samaritan  text  and  Septuagint  version 
of  Gen.  X.  4.  read  Rhodamm,  which  some 
interpret  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refers  it  to  the  river  Rhodaims, 
or  Rhone. 
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DoBG,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  who  was 
Saul^s  chief  herdsman :  he  put  to  death 
the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined 
to  be  in  conspiracy  with  David,  and  to 
supply  him  witn  provisions.  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
9—19.) 

Domestic  Customs  and  usages  of  the 
Jews,  464 — 483. 

Dor,  or  Dora,  the  capital  of  Nephet- 
Dora,  a  district  in  Canaan  which  was  con- 
c^uerc^  by  Joshua.  (Judg.  xii.  83.)  It  was 
situated  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Mount 
Carmel,  and  anciently  was  a  large  and  im- 
portant town.  It  18  now  a  miserable 
village,  consisting  of  a  few  wretched  huts. 
There  are  considerable  masses  of  ruins 
here.  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol. 
11.  pp.  249,  250.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  p.  500.) 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian 
widow  of  Joppa,  whom  Peter  restored  to 
lifa  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41.)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies  a  gazelle. 

Dress,  of  the  Priests,  303.  Of  the 
Hi^h  Priest.  305—307.  Of  the  Jews,  de- 
scription of,  427—439. 

Drink,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  na- 
ture of,  183.  Ordinary  drink  of  the  Jews, 
476, 477. 

Drink-Offer iNGs,  account  of,  321. 

Drowning,  a  Jewish  punishment,  175. 

Drusilla,  notice  of,  127. 

Dulcimer,  514. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire, 
mentioned  m  Dan.  iii.  According  to  the 
historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professor 
Gesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Meso- 
potamia, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chebar 
or  Chaboras.  It  is  now  a  wilderness,  with 
here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound,  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  habitation. 
(Layard*s  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  470.) 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
411—422.,  and  of  their  furniture,  422— 
426. 


Kar-rings  of  the  Jewish  women,  434. 

Earth  frequently  denotes  the  land  of 
Judsa,  1,  2. 

Earthquakes,  fi'equent  in  Palestine, 
87. 

Ebal,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  a  naked  steep  unfruitful  rocky 

Srecipice,  near  Schechem,  and  over  against 
fount  Gerizim.  These  two  mountains 
are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley;  they  are 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in 
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height  From  Ebal  the  curses  were  pro- 
nounced. (Deut.  xL  29.  Josh.  viiL  30.) 
The  side  of  Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of 
ancient  excavated  sepulchres.  Ebal  is 
barren  ;  Gerizim,  though  not  cultivated, 
has  rather  a  fertile  appearance.  (Dr.  Ro- 
binson's Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
97.) 

EcBATANA,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  (vi. 
2.),  was  the  principal  city  of  Media,  on  the 
site  of  which  stands  the  modem  Uama- 
dan,  (t  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness 
of  its  temperature;  on  which  account  it 
was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence 
of  Cyrus  and  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Persia. 

It  was  built  and  fortified  by  Deioces, 
king  of  the  Medes.  The  tombs  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai  are  said  to  be  still  preserved 
here;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have^ 
been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time 
immemoriiil,  protect  their  remains.  (Al- 
cock*s  [unpublished]  Travels  in  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Greece,  in  1828-29,  p.  80. 
London,  1831,  8vo.) 

Eden. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Garden  of  our  first  parents  was  placed. 
(Gen.  ii.  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  Syria,  in  Babylonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  Armenia, 
whence  issue  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradisiacal  rivers 
well  ascertained  ;  and  two  others,  whose 
springs  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in 
many  respects  with  the  third  and  fourth 
rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  This  last 
opinion  is  the  most  probable,  and  has  been 
chieHy  adopted.  A  synoptical  view  of  the 
nine  principal  hypotheses  respecting  the 
site  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren,  with  illustrative 
not^  in  his  translation  of  Rosenmiiller*s 
Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  91—98. 

2.  A  pleasant  city  of  Syria,  situated  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  In  our  authorised  ver- 
sion of  Amos  i.  5.  it  is  rendered  the  hotue 
of  Eden  (marg.  rendering  Beth-Eden),  A 
beautifully  situated  village,  called  Ehden 
still  exists  on  Lebanon. 

3.  A  couptry  of  Mesopotamia  or  As- 
syria, under  the  power  or  the  Assyrians. 
(2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur. 
Prof.  Gesenius  coi\iectures  that  it  may 
be  Maedon  in  Diarebekir,  towards  tbie 
Tigris. 

Edomites,  notice  of.  See  pp.  8,  9; 
and  Idumaea,  pp.  17,  18. 
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Education  of  chfldren  among  the  Jewi, 
461,  452. 

EOLOK. 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  x.  34w  36. 
XT,  39.)  It  is  now  called  Ajlan.  Dr. 
Robinson  found  its  site  coyered  with 
ruins. 

2.  A  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  op- 
pressed  the  Israelites  for  eighteen  years. 
(Judg.  iii.  12.^  At  length,  Ehud,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from 
their  oppression,  who  slew  him  in  die 
manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  15 — 26. 

Egypt,  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim, 
af^er  Mizraim  the  son  of  Ham),  a  country 
of  Africa,  the  length  of  whicn  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  breadth  :  its  extent 
from  tne  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Syene,  the 
border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
was  about  500  miles ;  but  it  was  little 
wider  than  the  valley  through  which  the 
Nile  ran,  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached 
the  Lower  Egypt,  at  some  dbtance  above 
the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta,  where  the 
valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt 
or  Thebaid  seems  to  be  called  rathros  m 
Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lower, 
properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  xL  11.  with  Ezek.  xxix.  14. ; 
and  Jer.  xliv.*  1.  with  Ezek.  xxx.  14—16. 
Deut.  ii.  9S.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  Its  population, 
during  the  reiens  of  the  Pharaohs,  Mr. 
Lane  is  of  opimon  was  about  six  or  seven 
millions.  (Maaners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modem  Egyptians,  voL  i.  p.  27.)  This 
country  seems  to  have  attained  an  earUer 
and  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  and 
refinement  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
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Even  in  Abraham's  days  we  find  it  die 
seat  o(  a  royal  government,  and  a  princely 
court,  abounding  with  provisions,  while 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  the 
ferdle  regions  of  Palestine,  were  exposed 
to  frequent  famines.  (Gen.  xii.  10.)  lo 
his  grandson  Jacob's  time,  there  was  a 
settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through 
Palestine  from  Arabia  and  the  East,  for 
spicery,  balm,  and  m>rrh,  and  proba!)lT 
also  for  slaves,  ((len.  xxxviL  25.)^  Its 
superior  fertility,  indeed,  was  occasioned 
by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
nsing  of  which  has  furnished  the  preset 
Jeremiah  (xlvi.  7,  8)  with  a  fine  image  ^ 
and  by  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  ( Deut. 
xi.  1 0.) ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised, 
the  land  now  literally  brings  forth  by 
handfuls,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  (Oen.\lL  47.)  In  every 
age  of  the  world,  Egypt  haff  been  celebrated 
for  those  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  —  the  pyramids;  several  of  which 
have  been  successfully  explored  by  Mr. 
Belzoni,  and  by  subsequent  enterprisii^ 
traveUers.  The  counUess  multitude  <h 
date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great  source 
of  subsistence  to  the  people.  To  cut  these 
down  (as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but 
that  the  people  surrendered  at  the  prospect 
of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
support  of  the  present,  afid  the  hopes  of  a 
future  generation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
terrible  than  this  denunciation  of  Jeremiah 
(xlvi.  22,  23.^  against  Egypt: — T/iejf 
shall  march  with  an  army^  and  come  agaaut 


'  There  is  a  valuable  "Inquiry  into  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hubbard,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (July  1837),  pp.  33 — 3fi. 

*  At  Motubis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle  fair.  Several 
buffaloes  were  swimming  from  the  opposite  side  across  the  water.  Their  uiiwieldly  bcxly 
sinks  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  sarfnce ;  while 
their  uplifted  head  just  raises  the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Often,  a  little  Arnb 
boy  takes  his  passage  across  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animal ;  setting  his  feet  on  the 
shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  bulunce.  As  the  buffaloes  rose 
out  of  the  water  on  the  bank,  I  was  struck  with  their  large  bony  size,  compared  with  the 
little  that  had  appeared  of  them  while  in  the  water.  Their  cmetging  brought  to  mind  the 
passage.  Gen.  xli.  1,  2.  Behold  he  stood  by  the  river :  and  behold  there  came  up  out  rf  the 
river,  seven  weU-favoured  hine  and  fat  fleshed;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  It  was  the  very 
scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  166.) 
Mr.  J.,  speaking  of  the  boat  in  which  he  crossed  the  river  Nile,  says  that  it  **  was  ballasted 
with  earth  taken  from  the  river-banks  —  very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this 
same  mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of  the  vessel 
where  moveable  planks  were  placed,  in  order  to  raise  the  gunnel  higher  ;  the  mud  filled  up 
the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  from  gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
This  mud  was  so  rich  and  slimy,  and  when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  together  with 
the  strong  reed  that  grows  on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of  Bloses 
constructed  a  little  ark,  which  would  float ;  she  then  placed  it  among  the  flags,  in  order  that 
the  stream  might  not  curry  it  down,  Exod.  iii.  3.**  (Ibid.  p.  167.) 
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her  ttnih  axes  as  hewer$  of  wood:  they  shall 
cut  down  herjbrest,  saiih  the  Lord,  though  it 
cannot  be  searched;  because  thetf  are  more 
than  the  grasshoppers,  and  are  innumerable. 
(Jowett's  Chnstian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  167.  170.) 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world  ;  the 
inventors  of  arts  and  sciences.  They 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  names 
of  the  Gods,  and  their  theology ;  and  they 
exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry, 
worshipping  stars,  men,  animals,  and  even 
plants. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire^  is 
indisputable,  thoueh  its  origin  was  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  until  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphics  by  Dr.  Young, 
ChampoUion,  and  their  followers  enabled 
IIS  to  examine  the  statements  o(  ancient 
writers  and  the  theories  of  modem  scholars 
by  the  light  of  contemporary  history  in- 
scribed on  a  long  series  of  monuments. 
Thus,  although  various  opinions  still  pre- 
vail respecting  the  total  duration  of  the 
Egyptian  Dynasties,  the  extravagant  length 
assigned  to  them  by  many  oC  the  ancients 
and  moderns  has  been  fully  disproved,  and 
instead  of  even  6000  years  \  no  one  now 
holds  that  thev  lasted  more  than  3555', 
while  roost  of  the  learned  believe  their 
period  to  have  been  much  shorter,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  chronologies  of 
neighbouring  states.^ 

^e  only  ancient  writer  who  has  left 
to  us  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  comparison 
with  the  monuments  is  Manetho,who,as  a 
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priestly  functionary*,  and  one  favoured  by 
the  protection  of  JPtolemy  Lagi  and  pro- 
bably of  Philadelphus  also,  was  enabled  to 
compose  his  annals  from  authentic  re- 
cords.^ His  history  unhappily  exists  only 
in  fragments,  of  which  the  ciiief  part  is  a 
list  of  the  Thirty  Dynasties.^  The  sum 
of  these  sovereignties,  supposing  them  to 
have  ruled  successively,  is  more  than 
5000  years,  but  the  historian  indicates  the 
contemporaneousness  of  at  least  three 
Dynasties,  when  he  sa}'s  that  "  the  kings 
of  the  Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt 
made  an  insurrection  against  the  Shep- 
herds.*''  Syncellus  states  that  4M[anetho 
fixed  tlie  duration  of  the  whole  at  3555 
years  *,  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Byzantine  chronographer 
has  ated  Pseudo-Manetho  ^^,  an  impostor, 
who  assumed  in  his  writings  the  name  of 
the  Egyptian  historian." 

The  contemporaneousness  of  the  dy- 
nasties being  thus  admitted,  various  modes 
of  arranging  them  have  been  proposed. 
The  following  order  of  the  first  seven- 
teen, discovered  by  Mr.  Lane,  is  sup- 
ported by  monumental  evidence  ^  and  has 
the  merit  of  agreeing  with  the  chronologies 
of  other  nations  and  with  the  Bible 
chronology  now  most  generally  received. 
It  should  be  observed  that  very  little 
difference  obtains  respecting  the  lines 
following  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty.  They 
are  nevertheless  added  to  make  the  table 
complete,  although  the  dates  of  some  of 
the  later  (firom  the  Twenty-second),  will 
probably  be  somewhat  changed  by  recent 
discoveries. 


*  For  this  summary  of  the  ancient  History  of  Egypt  (as  connected  with  that  of  the 
Israelites),  based  upon  the  learned  researches  of  the  more  distinguished  modem  Egyptologists, 
the  author  is  indebted  to  R  S.  Poole  Esq^  M.  R.  S.  Lb,  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  author  of  ^'Horss  iBgyptiacss:  or,  the  Chronology  of  ancient  i%ypt 
discovered  from  Astronomical  and  Hieroglyphic  Becords  upon  its  Monuments."  London, 
1851,  8vo. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  5000  years  is  a  moderate  duration  in  comparison  with  what  many 
even  of  the  moderns  have  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Dynasties. 

*  Lcpsins,  in  his  Chronologie  der  .£gypter,  takes  this  view,  and  Chev.  Bunsen  holds  it 
with  a  little  modification. 

*  Hor»  ^gyptiacsB,  pp.  97 — 99. 

*  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  cap.  9. 

*  See  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  L  pp.  66.  et  seq. 

*For  Manetho's  Dynasties,  see  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  (2nd  edit),  and  Bonsen's 
Egypt's  Place,  vol.  i.  Appendix. 

*  T&p  4k  rrjs  eriidi^os  Kcd  t^j  SAXijj  Khy^mrov  0curt\4afr  ytydaBcu  (j^<r\y)  M  robs  vo^^of 
hrav'arcunv,  ic.tA.  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  lib.  i  c.  14. 

*  ^nccUi  Chronographia,  p.  52.  ed.  Dindorf. 
'•  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  art.  Egypt 

"  In  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place,  and  Lepsius's  Chronologie  der  .ffigypter,  the  question  aa 
to  Pseudo-Manetho  is  treated  nt  considerable  length,  though  neither  of  these  writers  hai 
suggested  that  the  statement  of  the  3555  years  is  possibly  not  the  true  Manetho's, 

*'  HorsB  ^gyptiac®.  Part  ii.,  and  Enc  Brit,  art  Egypt 
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A  TABLB  OP  THB  BOTPTIAN  DTNA8TIB8. 
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In  the  following  observations  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discuss  only  the  points  of  contact 
between  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  history  and 
the  opinions  which  prevail  among  scholars 
respecting  them.  This  may  be  most  con- 
veniently done  in  notices  of  the  Pharaohs 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  name  Pba- 
RAOH,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  tran- 
scription of  Phra^  the  common  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  Egyptian  kin^,  signify- 
ing "  the  sun,**  and  equally  apphed  to  the 
personification  of  the  sun  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Egypt,  and  to  the  sovereigns,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  that  divinity's  representa- 
tives on  earth. 

1.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Abra^ 
ham.  It  is  related  that  when  Abraham 
came  into  Egypt,  Phnraoh*s  princes  having 
eulogised  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patri- 
arch s  wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his 
house,  and  conferred  many  presents  on  her 
husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her 
brother.  Pharaoh  and  his  family  being 
** plagued  with  great  plagues'*  by  the 
Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error  and 
restored  Sarah  to  Abraham,  whom  he  sent 
out  of  Egypt.     (Gen.  xii.  10—20.) 

It  cannot  be  determined  who  this  Pha- 
raoh was,  or  to  what  dynasty  he  belonged. 
The  period  at  which  he  reigned  was  un- 
doubtedly that  or  the  contemporary  Dy- 
nasties, and  his  dominions  must  have  been 
partly,  at  least,  in    Lower    Egypt    and 


nearest  to  Palestine.     This  latter  circum- 
stance seems  to  indicate  a  Shepherd-king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  (Horas  .£g>p- 
tiacae,  p.  J  66.  ei  ieq.\  a  line  which  is  gene- 
rally held  to  have  ruled  at  the  time  to 
which  Abraham's  visit  is  referred  by  both 
Archbishop  ITgsher,  and  Dr.  Hales.     The 
sovereigns  of  that  Dynasty  were  paramount 
throughout    Lower   Egypt,  and    at    one 
period,  at  least,  in  Upper  Eg}'pt  likewise,  and 
they  paid  especial  attention  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  the  first  of  them.  Salads, 
strengthened  in  order  to  repel  any  foreign 
attack,  and  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of 
the  native  rulers  becoming  too  powerful 
for  him.     On  this  frontier  was  the  strong- 
hold of  A  varis,  raised  by  Salatis,  where  be 
was  accustomcMl  to  pass  some  time  in  each 
year.    It  seems  likely  that  Abraham  enters 
ing    E^CYpt    by    the  route  which   Avans 
guardeii,  and   which    was    doubtless    the 
great  highway,  first  met  with   Pharaoh's 
officers  if  not  with  the  sovereign  himself. 
The  prenomen  of  Salatis  is  found  on  the 
Egyptian   monuments  like  the  names  of 
his  successors  of  the  same  dynasty,  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  all  theM 
kings  adopted  the  manners  and  religion  ci 
the  Egyptians. 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of 
Joseph  ;  who,  having  interpreted  his  pro- 
phetic dreams,  was  rewarded  with  dis- 
tinguished   honours,  and    raised    to  the 
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office  of  niler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.**  (Gen.  xli.)  Pharaoh  partici- 
pate in  Joseph's  joy,  at  his  reconciliation 
with  his  brethren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  family 
into  Egypt.  Oo  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and 
his  sons,  he  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  because  shepherds  were  held  m 
abomination  by  the  Egyptians,  he  assigned 
them  a  residence  in  nie  land  of  Ooshen. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted 
Joseph  to  make  a  journey  into  Cfanaan,  to 
bury  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  16.  xlvii.  1.  1.  4. 
Acts  vii  10.  13.) 

As  the  lengtn  of  time  from  Josepb*s 
a|)pointment  to  be  governor  of  Egypt  to 
Jacob*s  death  is  twenty-six  years,  perhaps 
more  than  one  sovereign  may  be  spoken 
of  in  this  part  of  the  history,  but  of  this  the 
sacred  narrative  aflbrds  no  direct  intima- 
tion. In  the  attempt  to  identify  this  kine, 
we  again  meet  with  considerable  difficul- 
ties. If,,  however,  we  take  Dr.  Hales's 
Chronology,  we  find  that  his  period  tell 
within  the  time  when  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Fideenth  Dynasty  ruled  in  Egypt; 
and  that,  if  of  that  dynasty,  he  would  have 
been  the  last  king,  or  the  last  but  one. 
Various  passages  in  the  Bible  history 
seem  to  confirm  this  view,  such  as  the 
favour  Pharaoh  showed  to  Joseph's  kins- 
folk, so  contrary  to  Egyptian  custom,  and 
their  beine  shepherds  recommending  them 
to  him  uthough  ^er^  shepherd  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.^  These 
circumstances  may  indeed  only  seem  to 
indicate  a  wise  and  enlightened  sovereign, 
like  some  of  those  of  undoubted  Egyptian 
race  who  ruled  in  subsequent  times. 

3.  Phakaoh,  the  first  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites. — After  a  time,  the  policy  of  the 
Pharaohs  towards  the  children  of  Israel 
changed;  for  when  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
and  all  that  generation  had  died,  and  the 
people  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  *'  there 
arose  up  a  new  kine  over  Egypt  which 
knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his 
people.  Behold  the  people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we : 
come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them; 
lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land.**  rExod.  i.  8— 10.>  The  king  there- 
fore made  the  Israelites  bondsmen,  putting 
them  under  task-masters,  and  forced  them 
to  cast  out  their  male  children.     In  those 
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dajTs  was  Moses  bom,  and  saved  alive^ 
when  exposed,  through  the  compassion  of 
Pharaohs  daughter,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up  as  her  own  son,  and  instructed 
so  that  he  became  learned  in  all  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  Egyptians.  But  when  he  had 
attained  to  manhood,  having  slain  an 
Egyptian,  who  was  smiting  one  of  the 
Hebrews,  his  life  was  sought  by  Pharaoh, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  into  the 
Land  of  Midian,  where  he  abode  forty 
years.  At  length  the  king  of  Egypt  died, 
and  Moses  received  his  mission  to  return 
to  the  land  of  bondage,  and  lead  forth  his 
people.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  king  who  commenced  the  persecution 
was  the  same  as  he  who  died  shortly 
before  the  return  of  Moses:  for  the  in- 
terval is  one  of  about  eighty  years  or  more, 
and  it  is  most  reasonable  to  coi^ecture 
that  the  first  oppressor  was  succeeded  by 
a  second,  who  was  he  who  sought  the 
life  of  Moses,  and  that  the  latter  continued 
to  rule  until  a  little  before  the  Exodus. 

4s  Pharaoh,  the  last  oppressor  of  the  Is- 
raelites, came  to  the  throne  a  year  or  even 
less  before  the  Exodus.  To  him  caitie 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  message  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  those  signs  and  wonders 
were  shown  forth,  which  ended  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  stubborn  king  and 
his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  indeed 
been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  survived  this 
crowning  calamity,  but  the  reference  in 
Psal.  cxxxvL  15.  is  very  distinct  as  to  his 
overthrow. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  find  to  which 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  the  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites  corresponded,  in  consequence 
of  the  disagreement  of  scholars  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Israelites.  Butthisdifficulty  has  been  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  progress  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  chronology, 
which  has  fixed  the  period  of  the  dynasties 
that  ruled  at  the  times  to  which  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  has  been 
variously  assigned  within  comparatively 
reasonable  limits.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  Hebrew  chronology,  for  the 
Exodus  is  now  referred  by  some,  following 
Dr.  Hales,  to  about  b.  c.  1650,  by  others 
who  prefer  the  scheme  of  Archbishop 
Ussher  to  about  1500,  and  by  others  still, 
who  are  content  with  no  better  leaders 
than  the  Rabbis,  to  as  late  a  date  as  1300. 


*  De  Rossi  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  word  which  Maiietho  says  signified  a  shepherd 
and  shepherds,  sos,  may  be  traced  in  the  Coptic  CUCJOC*  pastor,  dedecus,  ignominia,  contu- 
melia. 
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Tbe  first  of  these  dates  and  the  consequent 
comparison  of  Egyptian  history  with  the 
saored  narratiTe  of  the  oppression  and 
exodns  of  the  Hebrews,  will  be  first 
noticed,  and  then  the  other  dates  and 
the  results  following  from  them.  It 
bhoulil  be  observed  that  what  we  have 
said  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  longest  chronology, 
and  is  not  wholly  irreconcileable  with  tbe 
middle  one,  but  only,  with  the  shortest. 

The  date  of  about  b.  c.  1G50  for  the 
Exodus,  rests  upon  a  remarkable  amount  of 
concurrent  evidence,  chiefly,  (I.)  the  sim- 
ple addition  of  the  numbers  in  the  Book 
of  Judges;  (2.)  St  Paurs  statement  as 
to  the  period  during  which  the  Israelites 
were  ruled  by  judges ;  (3.)  and  Jephthah's 
mention  of  the  period  from  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  until  his  days  (Judg.  xi.  20.). 
All  tliese  facts  support  this  date,  while  the 
third  of  them  alone  is  in  accord  with 
Ussher*s  date,  and  none  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  Rabbinical.  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  calendars  leads 
to  a  similar  result,  and  even  indicates  a 
particular  year.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Hebrew  civil  year  commenced  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
xhU  is  the  very  time  at  which  the  Vague 
Egyptian  year  commenced  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  before  the 
Christian  Era.  This  Vague  Year,  which 
from  its  not  possessing  the  additional 
quarter  of  a  day,  passed  through  all  the 
seasons,  was  the  sacred  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  year  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  there 
is,  theremre,  every  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Hebrews,  who  before  the  Exodus 
had  mostly  fallen  into  the  observance  of 
the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyptians 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ez<A.  xx.  7,  8.),  and  who 
must  have  adopted  their  ordinary  customs, 
made  use  of  this  year.  The  Law,  however, 
rendered  the  use  of  a  year  virtually  solar 
necessary  to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
year  was  fixed  by  a  principle  of  intercala- 
tion, perfectly  known  to  the  learned  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore  to  Moses.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  the  exact  year  of  the 
Exodus,  we  should  have  to  find  a  Vague 
year,  commencing  about  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  having  a  full  moon  on  the  | 
14th  day  of  its  seventh  month.  These  ' 
eharacteristics  are  those  of  the  year  b.  c.  I 
1652,  and  of  no  other  near  the  approxima^  ' 
live    date  previously   obtained,  while  so 
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near  a  coincidence  did  not  occur  except 
at  an  interval  of  fifteen  centuries  before  or 
afler  this  one.     It  may  be  added   that  a 
computation  founded  on   certain   indica- 
tions of  the  celebration  of  jubilees  would 
bring  us  to  the  very  same  date,    which 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  without 
considerable  support,  although   there  are 
points  of  evidence  favourable  to  the  two 
shorter  dates,  and*  therefore  repugnant  to 
it.      Admitting  this  date  of  theExodus, 
the  oppression   cannot  have  commenced 
later  than  about    b.  c.  1732,  during  the 
period  when  the  Shepherds  yet  ruled  in 
Egypt,  and    the  oppressor  would,   as  a 
powerful  sovereign,  most  probably  be  of 
a  Shepherd  line.     At  this  time  the   first 
dynasty  of  the  Shepherds  had  terminated, 
and  two  others  had  succeeded  to  itti  power. 
Tbe  time  of  this  change  of  rule  corresponds 
well  to  that  of  the  change  of  policy  towards 
the  Israelites,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  later  Shepherd  lines  were  composed 
of   princes  far  more  distasteful    to    tbe 
Egyptians  than  the  earlier,  oppressors  and 
tyrants  instead  of  just  rulers.    The  details 
of  the  sacred  narrative  favour  this  view. 
The    new  king  who    knew  not    Joseph 
would  well  agree  with  the  head  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  there  are  several  indications 
that  the  oppressors  were  foreigners  —  first 
of  all,  the  new  king's  reasons  for  oppressii^ 
the    iKraelites  —  their    being    more    and 
mightier  than   his  people  (which   aeems 
inevitably  to  refer  the  histoi^  to  the  time 
of   contemporary   dynasties,  anterior    to 
the  Eighteenth),  and  the  fear  that  they 
should  join  with  his  enemies,  should  war 
arise  in   the  land;  then   the  remarkable 
passage  in  Isaiah,  "  My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into   Egypt  to  sojourn  there; 
and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
cause"  (Isa.   lii.  4.),   which    cannot    be 
reasonably  explained,  but   by   supposing 
the  oppressors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
been  of  Assyrian  race,  while  we  find  kings 
of  such  a  race  among  the  Shepherds  who 
ruled  about  the  period   in  question.     In 
accordance  with  all  this  is  the  remarkable 
injunction  in  the  Law(Deut.  xxiii.  7,8.)  in 
favour    of   the    Es^ptians,    evidently    as 
having  nationally  shown  kindness  to  the 
Israelites  (which  cannot  refer  to  the  time 
of  Joseph),   and    the  whole  subsequent 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  exceptins  that 
of  Shishak,  himself  not  a  pure  Egyptian  by 
race,  if  one  at  all  \  agrees  with  this  opinion. 
The  application  of  the  name  of  Pharaoh  to 


'  See  Mr.  Birch's  paper  on  the  Twenty-secx)nd  Dynasty.    Transactions  of  the  R^>yal 
Society  of  Literature,  new  series,  voL  iii. 
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the  Shepherd  rulers  presents  no  difficulty, 
nor  does  the  statement  that  the  oppressors 
"were  kings  of  E£^pt,as  though  of  the  whole 
r  ountry,  since  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
foreign  line  to  which  they  are  here  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged,  held  the  whole 
country  under  tribute.' 

Ussher's  date  of  the  Exodus,  resting 
upon  the  statement  in  1  Kings  vi.  1.,  that 
Solomon's  Temple  was  commenced  in  the 
480th  year  after  that  event,  would  accord 
with  similar  views  to  those  expressed 
above.  The  main  portion  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  would  fell  within  the 
period  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
same  explanation  might  be  given  of  the 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Pharaohs,  a^  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  oppression.  But  there 
a  difficulty  arises  —  the  commencement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  would  fall  about 
that  time,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  this  commencement  could  be  thrown 
so  much  earlier  as  to  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  nor  so  much 
later  as  immediately  to  follow  the  Exodus. 
The  sacred  narrative  affords  no  indication 
of  such  a  change  of  government  in  the 
midst  of  the  oppression,  much  less  does 
it  warrant  our  supposing  that  after  the 
Exodus  commencea  at  once  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  Egyptian  hbtory. 

Tne  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  has 
lately  been  adopted  hf  several  of  the 
German  scholars,  particularly  Professor 
Lepsius,  and  by  some  of  the  learned  in 
our  own  country.  It  rests  in  itself  upon 
the  genealop;ical  lists  found  in  the  Bible, 
most  of  which,  if  of  sucresdve  generations, 
fttvour  a  reckoning  much  shorter  than 
even  Ussher's.  But  any  one  who  will 
institute  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
all  the  lists  of  this  kind  found  in  the  Bible, 
will  see  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
we  are  enabled  to  check  them  by  historical 
notices  or  positive  chronological  dates,  we 
find  them  not  to  be  of  successive  genera- 
tions, '*  son  "  being  used  for  ^  grandson,** 
and  even  for  "descendant"  however  re- 
mote. It  is  equally  certain  that  these  lists 
have  suffisred  by  the  carelessness  of 
copyists,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
circumstances,  such  as  the  inheritance  of 
females,  the  deviation  from  the  main  line 
and  subsequent  return  of  it  by  intermar- 
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'riage,  and  like  causes,  unknown  or  im* 
perfectly  known  to  us,  have  regulated  the 
omissions  of  generations.  Moreover,  more 
than  one  of  the  lists  favour,  or  are  at  least 
reconcileable  with,  Hales*sChronology,  and 
less  than  half  of  them  may  be  reconciled  with 
Ussher's,  admitting  them  to  be  unbroken. 
This  fact,  therefore,  while  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  advocates  of  the  shortest 
chronology  to  say  that  the. genealogies  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  that  system  and 
against  the  others,  proves  that  in  their 
present  state  the  genealogies  are  irreconcile  • 
able  with  one  another  except  by  our 
theory.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
we  cannot  accept  a  chronology  founded 
upon  certain  of^  these  lists,  and  contra- 
dicting every  chronological  indication,  and, 
we  must  add,  very  much  of  the  history, 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  resuscitation  of 
the  Rabbinical  chronology  has  been  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  a  fragment  of 
Manetho's  work  with  the  Egyptian  re- 
cords and  with  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Exodus.  That  fragment  is  not  ^ven,  as 
Josephus  tells  us,  by  the  historian  from 
the  ancient  records  of  his  nation,  but  as 
he  himself  admits,  from  some  &bulous 
accounts  of  uncertain  authorship.'  It 
comprises  a  narrative  of  the  oppression 
and  Exodus  of  the  Jews,  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  with  various  slight 
differences  by  many  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  those  inimical  to  that  people. 
By  this  narrative  an  event  supposed  to  be 
the  Exodus  is  assigned  to  the  time  of 
Amenophis,  a  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dy- 
nasty, and  son  of  Rameses  II.,  whose  reign 
is  placed  by  all  in  some  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  b.  c,  or  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  event  is  the  per- 
secution of  foreigners  and  unclean  people, 
their  revolt  and  conquest  of  Eg)'pt,  and 
their  final  expulsion  lUler  a  short  occupa- 
tion of  the  countryi  and  we  suppose  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  fixed  upon  it 
as  most  humiliating  to  that  people,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
Exodus.  Some  have  taken  a  different 
view,  and  concluded  the  narrative  to  be 
a  perverted  account  of  the  Exodus.  This 
was  first,  we  believe,  and  very  ably,  amied 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who    (in  Wilkmson's  Ancient  Egyptians) 


>  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,  art.  Egypt,  and  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1702. 

'  After  mentioning  that  the  Egyptian  historian  had  stated  that  certain  foreigners  had 
entered  and  left  Egypt  at  very  remote  periods  Josephus  adds : — **Bat,  as  to  those  things 
which  Bianetho  adds,  not  ftom  the  Egyptian  Writings,  (or,  records),  but,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  from  fabalous  narratives  of  uncertain  origin  (iK  r&v  ^wkStoos  fwOo\oyovfi4vmy),**  I 
will  diAprove  them  hereafter  particularly.  Contra  Apiou.  lib.  i.  c  16.  fins, 
VOL.  111.  UU 
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indicated  that  the  histoiy  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  to  which  the  event  in  question  u 
assigned,  and  before  that  period,  presented 
some  curious  points  of  agreement  with  the 
account  in  tne  Bible,  in  particular  he 
pointed  out  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  Rameftes,  or  Raamses, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Rameses  T.,  who 
would  have  been,  if  the  narrative  preserved 
by  Manetho  be  true,  one  of  the  oppressors; 
and  that  no  earlier  sovereign  has  been 
found  to  have  borne  that  name.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  a  prince,  son  of  the  first 
king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  had  the 
same  name,  and  that  had  he  succeeded  his 
father,  we  should  have  had  a  king  Rameses 
long  before  that  one  whom  we  call  Ra^ 
meses  I.  ;  and,  besides,  that  we  do  not 
know  the  names  of  very  many  earlier 
sovereigns.  The  lesser  pomts  of  evidence 
are  like  this,  not  conclusive,  nor  even  are 
the  hints  found  by  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath 
in  the  contemporary  papyri  of  a  departure 
of  foreigners  more  convincing.  Our 
reason  ror  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  twofold:  firstly,  that  we  cannot 
place  that  event  so  late  without,  as  we 
think,  denying  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  sacred  narrative  of  all  that  followed  al- 
most to  the  time  of  Solomon;  and,  secondly, 
that  we  cannot  assign  it  to  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty  without  equally  denying  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  Biblicfd  account 
of  the  oppression  and  Exodus  as  irrecon- 
cileable  with  contemporary  monuments. 
If  then  we  so  abandon  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  what  right 
have  we  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Exodus  by 
the  comparison  of  details  in  a  narrative 
of  which  we  have  denied  the  accuracy  ? 
This  may  seem  strong,  and  even  illiberal, 
language,  but  we  think  that  it  is  but  carry- 
ing matters  to  a  logical  conclusion,  though 
one  not  anticipated  by  the  holders  of  the 
shortest  chronology. — This  question  as  to 
the  Exodus  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some 
length  as  it  b  not  only  the  turning-point 
of  Hebrew  chronolog}',  but  also  the  most 
important  of  those  points  of  contact  be- 
tween that  and  Egyptian  chronology  which 
we  may  hope  will  one  day  become  esta- 
blished synchronisms. 

5.  Pharaoh,  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriaee,  with  the  city  of  Grezer,  which  he 
had  tdcen  from  the  Canaanites,  as  a  por- 
tion. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  In  his  timetnere 
was  a  considerable  trade  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  This  sovereign  can  only  be 
the  last  king  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty, 
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of  Tanites,  called  by  Blanetho  Fiosai- 
nesIL). 

6.  Pharaoh- Shishak,  contemporvj 
with  Solomon  and  Rehoboara.  This  king 
was  the  founder  of  a  new  line,  the  Bubas- 
tite  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  and  came  to 
the  throne  about  b.  c.  1009  or  1006.  He 
early  showed  a  policy  unlike  that  of  the 
preceding  king,  by  receiving  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  when  he  fled  from  SokHsoo, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  be  in- 
vaded Judah,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rebo- 
boam,  Solomon's  son,  and  plundered  tbe 
temple.  The  memory  of  this  event  is 
preserved  in  a  monumental  record  fbund 
on  the  external  wall  of  the  temple  of  EU 
Karnak  at  Thebes  (Rosellini,  Monument! 
Storici,  plates.  No.  cxlviii.)  as  ChsmpoW 
lion  first  observed. 

7.  Pharaoh- So. —  Towards  the  end  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judab,  tbdr 
sovereigns  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mo- 
narchs  who  pressed  them  closely,  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for 
succour.  But  these  applications  were 
always  fiital  to  them.  The  vain  confidence 
of  the  people  of  God  in  these  heathen 
princes  is  a  firequent  subject  of  reproof  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  (Isa.  xxx.2. 
xxxvi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6, 7.  Ho6ea,fM»iM, 
particularly  chapters  viL  viiL  and  is) 
rlosea,  king  of  Israel,  derived  no  advanti^ 
from  his  idliance  with  So  (or  if  we  read 
his  name  without  the  Masoretic  vowel  pconts 
Seva),  who  has  been  identified  with  She> 
bek  I.  (Sabaco),  or  Shebek  IL  (Sebichus), 
first  and  second  kings  of  tbe  Ethiopan 
Twenty-fifth  Dynasty.  So  appears  most 
probably  to  have  been  the  second  of  these 
rulers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  great  effort  to  stay  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Israel,  though  it  appears  that  be 
received  with  kindness  the  fugitives  wbo 
escaped  from  Shalmaneser. 

8.  Pharaou-Tirhakau.— Hezduahjlike 
his  unfortunate  contemporary,  sought  for 
safety  in  an  Egyptian  alliance,  and  this  be 
made  with  TirhaLah  the  Ethiopian,  the  nc- 
cessor  of  So,  a  warlike  and  powerfiil  »- 
vereien.  Manetho  calls  this  king  Tarcns, 
and  bis  name,  written  Tehrak,  occurs  at 
Thebes,  and  at  Napata,  anciently  tbe 
capital  of  Ethiopia.  Hezekiah  derived  no 
advantage  from  his  treaty  with  Tirhakah, 
for  as  that  king  was  advancing  to  his 
assistance,  the  Assyrian  army  was  smit^ 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  its  rernaim 
did  not  await  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

9.  Pharaoh-Necho,  the  contemporary 
of  Josiah,  called  by  Manetho  Nechso  It* 
and  on  the  monuments  Ncku,  was  the  sod 
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of  Psammiticfatis  I.,  and  fiflh  or  sixth  king 
of  the  Saite  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty.  He 
took  up  arms  either  against  the  new  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldseans  or  the  failing  power 
of  the  Assyrians ;  and  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  dominions  ;  but, 
being  opposed  in  his  passage  by  Josiah,  an 
ally  of  the  soyereign  against  whom  he 
inarched,  he  in  vain  ofl^red  the  king  of 
Judah  terms  of  peace.  These  Josiah  re- 
fused, and  having  joined  battle  at  Megiddo, 
was  slain  while  his  army  was  totally  dis- 
comfited by  that  of  Pharaoh.  Necho  then 
marched  to  Jerusalem^  which  city  he  en- 
tered by  force  or  capitulation,  and  deposing 
Jdioahaz,  who  hack  succeeded  his  father, 
he  gave  the  crown  to  his  elder  brother 
Jehoiakim,  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Encouraged 
by  these  successes,  Necho  proceeded  on 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  taking  with  him 
Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Hiblah. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,. and  then  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Egypt,  taking  with  him 
the  captive  Jehoahaz.  After  three  years 
the  Egyptian  army  (whether  commanded 
by  the  king  or  not,  does  not  appear)  was 
smitten  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish 
and  the  supremacy  of  E^pt  in  Asia  was 
destroyed.  (2  Kings  xxul  29 — 34.  xxiv. 
7.  2.  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24.  xxxvi.  i — 4.) 
Necho  is  also  celebrated  for  having  com- 
menced or  continued  the  canal  to  join  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  8ea,  and  for  the  voyage 
of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  manneil  by 
Phcenician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

10.  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  seventh  or 
eighth  kine  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
the  Uahpbrah  of  the  monuments,  and 
Apries  or  Vaphres  of  profane  historians, 
was  the  son  of  Psammis,  or  Psammitichus 
II.,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- Necho.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance 
a^nst  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siece  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms, 
and  advanced  to  succour  his  ally.  This 
diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time  ;  but, 
agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  bril- 
liant promises,  withdrew  without  fighting, 
or  at  least  without  making  any  resistance. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when, 
deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah 
and  Johanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the 
prophets  predicted  to  them  the  depioral)le 
end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xvii.  15.  Jer. 
xxxvii.  5.  xliii.  9.  xliv.  30.  xlvL  26.) 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  Km  ba^e  conduct  towio^ds 
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the  king  of  Judah,  and  foretels  that  Egypt 
should  be  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the  sword 
should  cut  off  both  man  and  beast.  This  pre- 
diction was  afterwards  accomplished,  first 
in  the  person  of  Pbaraoh-Hophra,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  Amasis, 
who  usurped  his  throne,  and  subsequently 
by  the  conaueRt  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians. 

Profane  nistory  has  not  preserved  any 
distinct  account  of  the  sul)jugation  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  from  it  and 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  may  de- 
duce presumptive  evidence  that  the  Babylo- 
nian king  at  least  passed  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  conqueror,  and  put  it  to  tribute. 

(VoT  copies  of  the  historical  bas-reliefs 
nnd  inscnptions  of  the  Pliaraohs,  see 
Lep8iu8*s  Denkmaler,  Rosellini^s  Menu- 
raenti,  and  Champollion*s  Monuments ;  for 
the  history  and  chronology,  the  text  of 
Rosellini's  Monunienti,  Lepsius's  Chrono- 
logie  der  ^gypter  ([vol.  i.),  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place  (vols.  i.  and  ii.),  Poole's 
Horas  .^^ptiacse;  and  for  a  G:eneral 
account  of  the  country  and  people  and 
literature  in  ancient  times,  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  and  Popular  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Champollion's 
Letters,  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  8th  edition,  articles  Egypt,  and 
Hieroglyphics.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  Rev.  Georse  Rawlinson's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  with  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  notes.) 

Egypt  continued  subject  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  successors  until  the  time  of 
Cvrus  the  Great,  towards  the  close  of 
whose  reign  this  power  rebelled.  Cam- 
byses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus, 
conducted  an  immense  array  into  Egypt. 
That  country  was  again  subdued,  and 
suffered  every  excess  which  the  cruel 
victor  could  possibly  inflict  upon  it,  a.  m. 
3479,  B.  c.  585.  In  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once 
more  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage 
than  before  by  his  son  and  successor 
Xerxes.  In  those  two  invasions  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  (xxix.),  and  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  11 — 13.),  were  most  Hignully  fulfilled. 

During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  a.  m.  3544,  b.  c.  460,  the  Egyptians 
once  more  took  up  anns,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  tlie  Greeks,  their  allies,  pro- 
tracted the  war  fur  six  years.  Again  re- 
duced to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued 
generally  dependent  on  the  Persian  mon- 
archs,  though  governed  by  their  kings,  until 
u  n  2 
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the  i-dgn  of  Aitaxenes  furnaroed  Ochus, 
who,  in  order  to  punish  for  a  fourth  revolt, 
totally  destroyed  the  kin^om  of  Egypt, 
and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, most  probably  a.  m.  3654,  B.  c.  3-50. 
(Calmet,  Hist.  Profiine  de  rOrient,  §  V. 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  341—343.) 

Egypt  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  until  Darius  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon : 
after  whose  death,  on  the  division  of  his 
empire.  Eg}  pt  was  chosen  for  his  portion 
by  Ptulemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  generals.  His  successors, 
who  were  denominated  Ptolemies,  greatly 
extended  their  dominions  in  Africa  and 
in  Syria.  On  the  decease  of  Cleopatra, 
Egvpt  became  a  Roman  province,  b.  c.  30, 
and  continued  to  be  a  part  o(  the  Eastern 
Roman  empire  until  a.  d.  640;  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  general  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  came  under  Mohammedan 
sway.  In  868  Tartaric  hordes,  composed 
of  Turcomans  and  Turks,  overran  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  country  until 
A.  D.  1012,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Caliph  Al  Chakim,  of  the  Fatimite 
family.  The  Caliphs  governed  E^pt 
until  A.  D.  1172,  when  S^adin  united  Pa^ 
lestine  with  E^pt,  severed  it  from  the 
Caliphate,  and  formed  a  separate  state. 
About  A.D.  1239  the  sultan  Nadjniadin, 
one  of  Saladin^s  family,  formed  the  corps 
of  Mamelukes,  who  rose  against  the  family 
of  Saladin  A.  D.  1249,  and  in  1250  chose 
a  sovereign  out  of  their  own  body.  Thev 
maintained  the  government  of  Eg}-pt  until 
1517,  when  E^ypt  was  conquered  by 
Sultan  Selim  I.,  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
who  caused  the  last  Mameluke  king  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  country  thus  came 
under  the  government  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans  of  Constantinople,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  under  that  of  the  Beys, 
also  a  species  of  Janizaries  and  Mameluxes 
(who  always  ruled  the  land),  but  more 
particularly  of  the  governor  for  the  time 
being.  These  Beys  obtained  their  greatest 
power  and  renown  under  Ali  Bey  in  1 763. 
In  1799  Napoleon  Buonaparte  conquered 
Egypt,  whicn  for  a  short  time  came  under 
the  power  of  the  French ;  and  the  Bevs 
lost  much  of  their  power :  until,  at  length, 
in  1811,  Mohammad  Ali  Pacha  caused  all 
the  Beys  to  be  put  to  death,  and  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  It  b  now  a  vir- 
tually independent  state.  In  1849  Moham- 
mad Ali  died  ;  and  the  government  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  -Saeed  Pacha,  his 
third  successor.  (Rabbi  Schwartz's  De- 
scriptive Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  410.) 
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Ehud,  the  second  judge  6f  the  IsraeUta, 
whom  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
Egi.on  king  of  Moab.    (Judg.  lii.  15—26.) 

Ekrom,  a  city  and  government  of  the 
Philistines,  allotted  to  Judah  by  Joshua 
(xv.  45);  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan. 
(Josh.  xix.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia.  Ekron 
was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it  does  not 
ai^pear  that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  pos- 
sessed it.  The  Ekronites  were  the  first 
who  proposed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be 
delivered  from  those  calamities  which  it 
brought  on  their  country.  (1  Sam.  v.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings 
i.  2.)  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  city 
remains,  thus  attesting  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (ii.  4.),  that 
Ekron  shall  be  booted  up.  A  village  of 
considerable  size,  called  'Aker,  stan£  on 
its  site,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  with 
sun-burnt  bricks,  or  of  mud;  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  as  fertile  as  it  ever 
was.  (Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  22—24.) 

Elah,  the  fourth  king  of  Israd,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Baasha,  and  reigned  two 
years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated 
by  Zimri  (mho  destroyed  the  new  dynasty 
and  took  nis  place  on  the  throne),  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  his 
o£Bcer8.  (1  Kings  xvi.  6 — lO.J 

Elah,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  63, 64. 

Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who 
settled  in  a  country  in  the  south  of  Media, 
called  afler  him,  Elam.  Strictly,  Ehun 
denotes  Eltvais,  a  district  of  Persia, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  region  of  Susiana :  but  m  a 
wider  sense,  it  is  UNed  generally  for  Bfedia 
itself,  as  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1. 
Isa.  xi.  11.  xxii.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39. 
Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  of  these  pss- 
sages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious 
people  causing  disturbance  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Strabo  says  as  much 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais. 
In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and  Acts  iL  9.  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  are  mentioned  in 
comunction  with  the  Medea, 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town  and 
port  of  Idumsea,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David«  be 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there 
established  a  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  tbea 
known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here; 
and  sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viiL  I4w 
2  Chron.  viii  17,  18.)  Elath  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150 
years,  until,  in  the  rcig»  of  Joram,  it  wm 
recovered  by  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  m 
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SO.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Azariah. 
(2  Kings  xtY.  'i2,)  Under  his  grandson 
Ahaz  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Edomites 
(xvi.  6.^ ;  from  whom,  after  many  changes 
under  toe  Ptolemies,  it  finally  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Ty- 
riaas.  Extensive  mounds  of  rubbish  mark 
its  former  site.  (Robinson's  Biblical 
Researches,  vol  iii.  pp.  241.  251^253.) 
•By  Arabian  writers  it  is  called  Aileh  or 
Ailat,  The  neighbouring  castle,  with  a 
modem  village  scattered  among  a  planta- 
tion of  palm  or  date  trees,  is  called  Akabah, 
or  the  Mountain. 

El-Bethbl  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  El- 
£lobb- Israel  (Oen.  xxxiH.  20.),  the 
name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  afler 
his  return  to  Canaan.  The  first  signifies 
that  God  was  still  the  God  of  Bethel  to 
him  in  performing  the  promises  there 
made;  the  second  implies,  that  the  mighty 
God  was  still  the  object  of  worship  to liim 
and  his  oflfepring. 

Eldad  and  Mbdad  were  two  of  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses  ;  who 
received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying, 
or  of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing 
them  to  God.  (Numb.  xi.  26.) 
.  Eldbrs  of  the  Israelites,  96.  Elders 
of  the  gate,  132. 
•    Elkazar. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  pontificate.  Having  been 
born  in  the  desert*  he  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he 
fisted  Joshua.  After  executing  the  office 
of  high  priest  about  23  years,  he  died  and 
was  buned  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab :  he  was  sancti- 
fied or  set  apart  to  keep  the  ark  of  God, 
which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  serit  back  to  the  Israel- 
ites, hythe  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of 
J)ayid's  mighty  men,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  nis  brave  achievements.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  warriors  who  forced 
their  way  through  the  Philistine  forces, 
to  procure  water  for  David  firom  the  well 
of  Bethlehem,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives.  (1  Chron.  xi.  17 — 19.) 

Elect  Ladt,  more  correctly,  the  Lady 
Electa,  a  pious  Christian  matron,  com- 
mended by  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle. 
Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  617. 

Elephantiasis,  the  disease  of  Job,  551. 

Elhanan. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of 
David*8  warriors.     (1  Chron.  xi.  26.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oregim»  a^ 
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other  warrior,  who  slew  the  giant  Lahmi» 
the  brother  of  Goliath.    (2  Sam.  xxi.  19.) 
Eli. 

1.  The  seventh  high  priest  of  the  Israel- 
ites, whom  he  jndg^  forty  years :  he  w^s 
descended  from  Ithamar.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  pontifical  dignity  was  transferred 
to  him  from  the  family  of  Eleazar.  He 
was  severely  reproved  for  his  false  indul- 
gences to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas:  he  died  suddenly  on  hearing 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  ii.  iii.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  man  who  was  the 
fiither  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 
(Luke  iiL  23.) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household 
under  Hezekiah  ;  by  whom  he  was  de- 
puted, with  others,  to  receive  the  pro- 
posals of  Rabshakeh,  on  the  part  of  ben- 
nacherib.  He  succeeded  Sbebna  in  this 
office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah ;  who  highly  eulogised  his  cha- 
racter, and,  under  images  borrowed  from 
the  genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised 
that  he  should  enjoy  unbounaed  con- 
fidence and  authority. 

2.  A  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  by 
Pharaoh- Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jeho- 
lAKiM  (which  see). 

Elias.     See  Elijah. 

Eliashib,  grandson  of  Joshua  the  higii 
priest,  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave 
spacious  apartments  in  the  second  temple, 
to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the 
great  damage  of  the  country.  (Neh.  xii. 
10.  iii.  1.  xm.  4—9.) 

Elibzer. 

1.  The  chief  of  Abraham's  servants, 
and  eminent  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the 
piety  and  prudence  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  commission  of  procuring  a  wife 
for  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.)  Before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  it  should  seem  that  Abraham 
had  designed  to  make  him  hb  heir.   (Gen. 


2.  The 


e  son  of  Dodavah,  a  prophet,  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat,  that  the  trade 
fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  unworthy  Ahaziah,  should 
be  wrecked  and  prevented  from  sailing  to 
Tarshbh.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job,  was  "  The  son  of  Barachel 
the  Buzite  of  tlie  kindred  of  Ram,"  oi 
V  V  8 
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Aram.  (Job  xxxii.  8.  Gen.  xxii.  t\.) 
lie  was  of  the  family  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  and  was  descended  from  Buz 
the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most 
probable  that  that  branch  of  the  patri- 
archal family  settled  in  Idiunea. 

Elijah,  or  Eli  as,  after  Bfe>ses,  was 
the  most  celebrated  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament,  sumained  the  Tishbite,  from 
Thisbe  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a 
strenuous  vindicator  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous 
kings  under  whom  he  lived.  (1  Kings 
xvii. — xix.)  He  was  miraculously  trans- 
lated to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  I — 11.);  and 
many  ages  after  a  still  more  distinguished 
honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and  Moses 
are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not 
terminate  with  their  departure  out  of  this 
world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  transfiguration,  and  conversed 
with  him  respectine  the  great  work  of 
redemption,  which  be  was  about  to  ac- 
complish. (Biatt.  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.) 
ror  an  illustration  of  the  conduct  of 
Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see 
pp.  384,  385. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  north  skirt  of  the  desert, 
where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and 
seventy  palm-trees.  When  this  place 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  found  here 
nine  wells  or  fountains,  and  2000  palm- 
trees.  (Exod.  XV.  27.)  It  is  now  called 
Wady  Gbfiri&ndel,  or  Ghirondel.  There 
is  still  a  good  supply  of  water,  which 
nourishes  a  great  many  bushes  and  trees 
as  well  as  herbs.  South  of  this  station  is 
Wady  Waseit,  which  Dr.  Wilson  r^ards 
as  the  Elim  of  Scripture.  Here  he  round 
a  considerable  number  of  palm-trees,  and 
tulerably  good  water  to  any  extent,  for 
which  It  might  be  dug  in  the  sands. 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  172.) 

Eliphaz,  sumamed  the  Temanite,  one 
of  the  friends  of  Job,  was  most  probably 
descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau, 
to  whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman 
was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good,  on  Job  ii.  11.) 

Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the 
prophetic  office:  he  wrought  numerous 
miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
are  related  in  2  Kings  ii. — xiii.  See  Vol. 
L  p.  606.,  where  the  destruction  of  fort^- 
two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is 
vindicated  from  the  cavils  of  sceptics. 

Ei.ishah,  Isles  of  Elishah,  a  Grecian 
province,  whence  purple  was  brought  to 
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Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezdc  xxvii  7,)  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Gesenius,  the  name  is 
probably  akin  to  Elis,  which  in  a  wider 
sense  is  used  for  the  whole  of  Pelupoonesus. 
According  to  others,  it  is  Hellaa,  or  Greece. 
This  country  most  probably  derived  its 
name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javao, 
whose  descendants  peopled  part  of  Greece 

Elkosh,  the  birth-place  o(  the  prophet 
Nahum  (i.  1.):  it  is  either  1.  Eiko$k  ot 
Alkoth  in  Assyria,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have^  died :  his  reputed  grave  is  visited  m 
pilgrimage  by  the  Jews;  or  2.  accordii^ 
to  Jerome,  it  is  Helcesei,  a  village  in  Ga- 
lilee. If  the  tradition  which  points  u» 
the  Assyrian  village  may  be  depended 
upon  (and  Mr.  l^yard  thinks  it  not 
without  weight),  the  prophet  Nahoni 
must  have  poured  forth  the  **  burthen  of 
Nineveh,**  with  that  city — in  all  her  Inxnry 
and  pride — before  his  eyes.  (Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234.) 

Elul,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  twclfUi  month 
of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  <^  this 
word  is  obscure.  For  a  notice  o£  the 
festivals  in  this  month,  see  p.  200. 

Elym Ais.     See  Elam. 

Elymas.     See  Bar-Jbsus,  p.  636. 

Embalhing.  Egyptian  and  Jewish  pro* 
cesses  of,  557,  558. 

Emius,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerom, 
warlike,  and  ogantic  race,  probably  de- 
scended fi'om  Ham.  They  were  defeated 
by  Chedorlaomer  in  Shavefa  Kiriatfaai]% 
or  the  Plain  of  Kiriathaim.  (Gen.  xiv 
5.) 

Emmaus,  a  small  village  of  Judaea,  dk- 
tant  sixty  fiirlonss  from  Jerusalem,  now 
called  'Amwas.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
very  interesting  conversation  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrecdon. 
(Luke  xxiv.)  It  is  a  poor  village,  with  a. 
fountain  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church,  a  fine  structure  of  large  hewn 
stones.  It  lies  on  a  declivity ;  and  the 
people,  who  tive  here,  are  poor  and 
wretched ;  they  are  chieiy  Christians. 
(Came's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  213. 
Dr.  Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  m 
1852.  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  11.) 

Encampments  of  the  Jews,  226 — 2S& 

En-Dor,  or  the  Fotmtdm  of  Dor,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manassfh, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan ;  aci-ord- 
ing  to  Eusebius,  it  was  four  Roman  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt 
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the  8orceK88,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul 
a  short  time  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
GHboa.  En-Dor  is  now  a  small  viliafe. 
The  copious  spring  or  fountain  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  flows  from  a  wide  cir- 
cular opening  in  the  rock,  a  little  above 
the  village.  (Three  Months  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Journal  of  Sacr.  Lit.,  January,  1856, 
p.  339.) 

Em-Eolaim,  or  the  fountain  of  calves, 
a  place  situated  on  the  northern  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    (Exek.  xlvii.  10.) 

Ek-Gannim,  a  city  belongmg  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Joslu  six.  21. ;  xxi.  29.), 
near  Jezreel.  Ljrd  Nugent,  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  other  recent  travellers,  identify  it  with 
the  modem  town  of  Jenin,  which  seems 
to  be  a  thriving  place.  ^  A  beautiful  and 
copious  straumet  of  the  purest  water, 
which  runs  through  it,  and  excellent 
gardens  in  its  neighbourhood,  strikingly 
accord  with  its  Hebrew  etymology,  —  ttie 
Fountain  of  the  Gardens."  (Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.  p.  84.  Lord 
Nugent's  Lands,  Cbusdcal  and  Sacred, 
Tol.it.  p.  126.) 

Em-Gboda,  mountains  of,  69. 

En-Gbdi,  or  the  Fotmtam  of  ike  Kid, 
anciently  called  Hazazon  Tamar,  was  a 
dty  ia  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
reached  from  Carmel,  near  Hebron,  by  a 
▼ery  wild,  steep,  and  mountainous  pass  ; 
the  road  in  some  places  being  cut  in  zig- 
zags on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  fountain  issues  forth  from  the 
rocks  at  once  a  large,  pure,  and  tepid 
stream,  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  flows  rapidlv  down  the  sides 
of  the  declivity  towanis  the  sea ;  its  course 
being  traced  by  a  thicket  of  luxuriant  trees 
and  shrubs.  Wherever  the  water  reaches, 
there  is  rich  vegetation.  The  side  of  the 
bill  was  once  terraced  for  cultivation ;  and 
near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 
En-Gedi.  (Journal  of  the  Deputation  of 
the  Malta  Protestant  College  to  the  East, 
in  1849,  part  ii.  p.  382.)  Anciently  the  dis- 
trict, which  surrounded  En-Gedi, abounded 
with  palm-trees  and  vines.  (Josh.  xv.  62. 
2  Cbron.  XX.  2.  Song  of  Sol.i.  14.) 
"  On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking  places 
for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  out- 
laws at  the  present  day."  (Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  vol  ii.  p.  203.)  Not  far  from 
this  place  was  the  cave  of  En-gedi ;  for  a 
notice  of  which  see  p.  67. 

Engraving,  art  of,  among  the  Jew8,512. 

En-mispuat,  or  the  FounUatn  of  Juds' 
memi,  the  same  as  the  waters  of  Meribah, 
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or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in 
the  desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 
Enoch. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  first  city  mentioned  in  Scripture  was 
called  Enoch  by  bis  fittber,  who  erected  it. 
(Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  east  of  Eden,  but  ita 
precise  site  cannot  now  be  ascertained 

2 .  The  father  of  Methuselah,  memorable 
for  his  piety.  Having  lived  365  years,  he 
was  translated  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
V.  18.  24.  Heb.  xi.  6.)  The  memory  of 
which  event  is  confirmed  by  heathen  tradi- 
tions, Vol.  L  p.  149.  According  to  the 
modern  Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call 
him  Idris  the  learned),  he  was  the  inventor 
of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  pro* 
bably  from  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
which  signifies  initiated  or  initiating. 

Enon,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from 
Salim,  where  John  baptized  many  persons. 
According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  eight  Roman 
miles  fi*om  ScythopoUs,  and  fifly-three 
north-east  of  Jerusalem. 

Emos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of 
Adam,  was  bom  a.  m  .  235,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905  years :  consequently  he  was 
contemporary  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84 
years  with  Noah.  Afler  the  birth  of  Enos, 
divine  worship,  which  tiU  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became 
public.  The  descendants  of  Seth  separated 
themselves  fi-om  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on 
fixed  days,  and  in  assemblies  where  every 
one  was  admitted.  (Gen.v.  6. 1  Chron.  i.  1. 
Gen.  iv.  26.) 

En-rooel,  Fountain  of,  27. 

Entertainments  ofthe  Jews,  477 — 479. 

EpiBNETUS,  the  first  person  in  procon* 
sular  Asia  who  embraced  the  Cnristian 
faith.  (Rom.  xvt.  5.)  In  which  passage, 
many  modem  versions,  and  among  them 
our  authorised  version,  read  Achaia, 
which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence 
they  were  made :  for  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican  manuscripts,  the  Codices  Ephrem, 
Claromontanus,  Augiensis,  and  Boerneria* 
nus,  and  the  reading  in  the  Codex  Vin- 
dobonensis  Lambecianus  34.  (No.  37.  of 
Griesbach's  notation),  together  with  the 
Memphitic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic  and  Vul- 
gate versions,  besides  many  Latin  fathers, 
— all  read  ^Aomq  instead  ot*Axaiai  ;  which 
lection  Griesbach  considers  as  certamly 
equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  received 
reading.  That  it  it  preferable  to  that 
reading  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.,  where 
the  fiftmily  of  Stephanas  is  said  to  he** ike 
/hH-JhaU  of  Achaia.** 

u  u  4 
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Epaphras,  tbe  coa^utor  of  St.  Paul  in 
bis  labours,  was  reputed  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  to  which 
he  was  affectionately  attached.  (CoL  L 
J  7.  iv.  12.  Philem.  23.)  He  was  with  St. 
Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment,  and 
has  sometimes,  but  without  proo^  been 
confounded  with 

EpAPHRODiTUS,  whom  that  apostle 
styles  a  feUow-labourer  and  fellow-6oldier, 
as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
minister  of  the  Philippian  church,  by 
which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid 
to  St.  Paul,  who  mesiks  of  him  in  terms  of 
great  respect.     (Phil.  iv.  18.  ii.  25—30.) 

Ephbsdahmim,  a  place  between  Sho- 
c*hoh  and  Azekah  on  tbe  west  of  the 
valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  was  encamped,  when  Goliath 
insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel :  and  here  also 
thev  were  found  after  David's  coronation, 
ancf  suffered  a  great  slaughter. 

Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  procon* 
sular  Asia.  (On  the  powers  of  tne  **  as- 
sembly "  held  in  this  city,  sec  p.  153.^ 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which 
give  a  high  idea  of  its  former  beauty, 
extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in 
that  part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called 
Ionia  (but  now  Natolia),  about  five  miles 
from  the  iBgean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  overlook- 
ing a  fine  plain  that  was  watered  and  fer- 
tihsed  bf  the  river  Cayster.  Ephesus 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  temple 
of  IMana,  a  most  magnificent  and  stately 
edifice,  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
common  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Proper,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  :  but  the  very  site 
of  this  stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice 
is  now  undetermined.  Widely  scattered 
ruins  atC<est  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.  ;  the  elevated 
situation  of  which  on  Mount  Prion,  ac- 
counts for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts 
of  whose  voices,  reverberated  from  the 
neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not 
a  little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  populace  rushinff  into  the 
theatre.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Ephesus 
was  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor:  it 
abounded  with  orators  and  phDosophers  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  their  Gentile  state, 
were  celebrated  for  thdr  idolatry  and  skill 
in  magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and 
lasciviousness.  The  present  state  of 
Ephesus  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  accomplishment  of  propnecy •   Ephesus 
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is  the  first  of  the  apocal^tic  drarchet  id* 
dressed  b^  the  evangelist  in  tbe  name  ol 
Jesus  Christ.  ^His  charge  agpinst  her  is 
a  declension  in  religioas  fervour  (Ber.  u. 
4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  i. 
5.),  a  total  extinction  of  her  ecdesiastidl 
brightness.  After  a  protracted  stn^ 
wiui  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  tophiem 
of  the  Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  waj. 
The  incipient  indifierence,  ceiusred  b? 
the  warning  voice  of  tbe  prcobet,  increued 
to  a  total  forgetfiilness  ;  tilC  at  length,the 
threatenincB  oi  the  Apocalypse  were  fbl- 
fiUed,  and  Ephesus  sunk  witn  the  ^eoenl 
overthrow  of  the  Gredt  empire  la  tbe 
fourteenth  century. "  (Emerson's  Letten 
firom  the  .£gean,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  tbe 
Turks,  and  is  in  a  state  of  almost  totil 
ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  tbe 
city ;  and  in  Biarch,  1826,  when  visited  bjr 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Arandell, 
green  com  was  erowin^,  m  all  direcdoos, 
amidst  the  forsuten  ruins  :  and  one  soli- 
tary individual  only  was  found  who  bore 
the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  ooce 
flourishing  church.  In  March  1848,  bow- 
ever.  Captain  Lynch  found  not  one 
Christian  here.  Where  once  assembled 
thousands  exclaimed,  **  Great  is  Dian 
of  the  Ephesians,"  now  the  eaele  yelb 
and  the  jackal  moans.  The  sou  of  the 
plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie, 
appears  rich  ;  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Addison,  it  wis 
covered  with  a  rank,  bumt-up  vegetatioo. 
This  place  (he  states)  is  a  dreary,  unciilti- 
vated  spot :  a  few  corn-fields  were  scit* 
tered  along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  is  nuvked  by  some  large  masses  of 
ruins  of  a  large  theatre  (most  probtblj 
that  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  29.)  sad  or 
other  stone  walls.  Among  these  rums 
are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  which  is  lotf 
to  have  been  the  prison  of  8t  M. 
(Hartley's  Journal,  in  fiiCssionary  Reeister, 
1827,  pp.  290—292.  Arundeirs  Visit  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  27 — 56^  and  his 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  voL  ii  po. 
252—260.  Addison's  Damascus  and  FbI- 
myra,  vol.  i.  pp.  340,  341.  Oriental  Out- 
lines, &C.,  p.  267.,  London,  1839,  ISfflo. 
Lynch*s  Narrative  of  the  United  Stated 
Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  ftc,  p.  109. 
Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,&cp.315.) 

Ephod  of  Gideon,  370 ;  and  of  the 
High  Priests,  306. 

Ephraiu. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by 
Asenath,  was  adopted  and  blessed  hf 
Jacob;  who  laid  bis  right  hand  on  Ephtm 
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and  his  left  on  the  head  of  Manasaeh,  to  inti- 
mate  that  the  jounger  son  should  he  greater 
than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity  more  numer- 
ooa.  He  gare  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  allotted  to  which, 
see  p.  12.  The  Ephra>mites  were  unable  to 
titter  the  sound  «A,  to  which  they  gave  the 
sound  of  9,  ( Jndg.  xii.  6.)  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  modem  Greeks  hare 
not  the  sound  of  »h  in  their  language.  Hence 
theyareliabletobe  detected  like  the  Ephraim- 
ites.**   (Uartley'sRe8earchesin6reece,p.232.) 

2.  A  considerable  city  of  Judsea,  probably 
identical  with  Ephron  or  Ophrah  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  it  was  near  a  desert  of  the  same 
name,  whither.  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he 
had  raised  Lasarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi 
54.)  It  is  apparently  represented  by  the  mo- 
dem Taiyibeb,  situated  five  or  six  Roman 
miles  north-east  from  Bethel  (the  distance  as- 
signed to  Ephraim  by  Eusebius).  It  .occu- 
pies a  lofty  site,  overlooking  the  adjacent 
desert,  and  is  peopled  by  hardy  mountaineers. 
(Robinson's  BibL  Res.  vol  ii.  pp.  121.  276. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1845,  p.  398—400.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of,  80. 

4.  Ephraim,  mountains  of,  60. 
Ephratah. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Bethle« 
hem.    (Mic  v.  2.) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.    (Pb.  cxxxii.  6.) 
Eficubbaks,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  a 

celebrated  Athenian  philosopher :    they  ac- 
knowledged no  gods,  except  in  name  only, 
and  absolutely  denied  that  they  exercised  any 
proYidence  over  the  world. 
.    Epibtlbs,  Ancient,  form  of,  5 11. 

£pocBA5  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  202. 

Ebabtus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
who  embraced  Christianity  and  became  the 
fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul 

Ejuech,  in  the  plain  of  Sbinar,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  second  of 
"the  principal  cities  founded  by  Nimrod  the 
son  of  Cush,"  which  "  are  represented  in  Oen. 
X.  10.  as  giving  origin  to  the  rest "  (Loftus's 
Chaldsea,  p.  159.)  ^  About  120  miles  south- 
east of  Babylon  are  some  enormous  piles  of 
mounds,**  now  called  Warka,  which  are 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Loft  us  (pp.  160 
and  following)  and  illustrated  with  a  plan  of 
the  ruins. 

Esar-Haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria;  for  a  notice  of 
whose  reign  see  Asstbia,  ]>.  628. 

Esau,  or  Edom,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and 
the  twin  brother  of  Jacob.  He  delighted 
much  in  hunting;  while  Jacob,  being  of  a 
more  domestic  tnm,  became  the  favourite  of 
his  mother  Kcbekah,  by  whose  counsel  and 
direction  he  surreptitiously  obtained  his 
fathers  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau;  who 
found  no  place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  pur- 
pose in  his  father,  though  he  sought  it  care- 
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fully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1—84.  Heb. 
xii.  M,)  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan 
from  Mesopotamia,  whither  he  had  fled  to 
avoid  his  brotber*s  resentment,  Esau  received 
him  with  great  kindness  ;  and  on  Isaac's 
death  he  returned  to  Mount  Seir.  Concern- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  numner  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  In  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books,  Esau  and 
Edom  respectively  denote  Idumssa  and  the 
Idumsean  tribes.  In  liom.  ix.  13.,  where  St. 
Paul  cites  MaL  i.  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently 
treating  only  of  the  posterities  of  Jacob  and 
Esau. 

EsDBABLOH,  Plain  of,  account  o^  69,  70. 

EsHOOL,  Valley  o^  63. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  442. 

EsssNBS,  Sect  of,  account  of,  397 — 399. 

Esther  or  HADA8SAH,the  great  niece  of 
Mordecai,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  On 
the  divorce  of  Yashti,  she  became  the  queen 
consort  of  Ahasuerus:  her  history  is  related 
in  the  Book  of  Esther. 

Etam: 

1 .  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between 
Bethlehem  and  Tekoah,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Behoboam.  (2  Chron.  xl  6.) 
Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  very 
pleasant  gardens,  abounding  with  water,  at 
Etam,  about  fifty  furlongs  or  six  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  to  which  Solomon  used  to  resort. 
(Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viiL  c.  7.)  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King 
Solomon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made 
him  gardenM  and  orchardt,  and  pooU  of  water, 
(Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  to  which  Samson  re- 
tired after  he  had  burned  the  harvest  of  the 
PhilistinesL    (Judg.  xv.  8.) 

Etham,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  (^Numb. 
xxiii.  6.  Exod.  xiii.  20.)  It  is  now  called  EuL 

Ethan,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the 
philosophers  to  whom  Solomon  was  com- 
pared tor  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  31,  and 
1  Chron.  ii.  6.  The  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  him. 

Ethanim,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  For  a 
notice  of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month, 
see  p.  195. 

Ethics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  522. 

Ethiopia.     See  Cush,  p.  648. 

Eunice,  the  mother  of^  Timothy,  and 
the  wife  of  a  Greek  proselyte.  She  was 
early  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
St.  Paul  has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium 
on  her  piety.    (Acts  xvi.  1.    2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Eunuch. 

1.  One  who  has  been  emasculated. 
Such  persons  anciently  were  (as  in  the 
East  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
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harems  of  orientil  kings  and  nobles.     See 
p.  107.  of  this  volume. 

2.  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  oAen 
rose  to  stations  of  great  power  and  trust, 
the  word  at  length  came  to  signify  a  mi- 
mstcr  of  a  courts  without  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  emasculation.  Such 
was  the  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  conversbn  is  related  in 
Acts  viii.  27 — 39. 

EuoDiAS  and  Stntichk  were  Christian 
women  at  Philippi,  and  probably  deacon- 
esses of  the  church  in  that  city.  From 
PhiL  iv.  4.  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  subsisted  between  them :  most  pro- 
bubl^  it  was  respecting  the  necessity  or  re- 
taimng  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Western  Asia  :  it  rises  in  Armenia 
Major  near  Mount  Alba,  and,  after  flowing 
by  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of 
Babylon,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  called  **  the 
P  eat  river,"  which  distinctive  appeilat'on 
It  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers  ^• 
nerally,  though  not  with  the  Nile. 
(Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia, 
vol  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  Euphrates  inun- 
dates the  flat  countries  on  its  banks,  and 
renders  them  extremely  fertile. 

EuRocLYDON,  a  tempcstuous  wind  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean,  and  well  known 
to  modern  mariners  by  the  name  of  a  i>- 
vanier.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single 
point,  but  blows  in  all  directions  from  the 
north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east.  The  great  wind,  or  mi^ty 
tempesty  or  vehement  east  wind,  described 
by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of 
this  description  was  the  violent  or  tempes- 
tuous wiiKl  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128.) 

EvB,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common 
mother  of  the  human  race.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.) 
The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to  us 
by  her  sin  ;  in  the  commission  of  which 
we  may  observe  the  two  fundamental 
passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifi- 
cations ;  viz.  pride— ^tf  shall  be  as  gods  ; 
and  sensuality — the  tree  was  good  for  Jbod, 
and  its  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
(Gen.iii.  5,  6.) 

Evenings,  now  reckoned  by  the  Jews, 
189. 

EviL-KBRODACH,  the  SOU  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  He 
delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  fa- 
vours. (*i  Kings  XXV.  27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.)  Ac- 
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cording  to  Archbishop  Ussher,  he  i 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  bj* 
son  Belshazzar. 

EuTTCHUs,  circumstances  of  the  deadi 
of,  expUined,  420,  421. 

Excommunication,  punishment  oC 
and  its  effects,  169,  170.  285. 

Execution  of  sentences,  how  and  by 
whom  performed,  140,  141. 

Expiation,  day  of,  bow  solemniaed, 
345,346. 

Exposition,  of  Scripture,  pairt  of  the 
synagogue  worship,  28. 
*  Exposure  to    wild    beasts,    a    capital 
punishment,  176.     St.  Paul  not  thus  ac- 
tually exposed,  5374 

Eyes,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  puniahmeot, 
168.  Pamting  of  the  eyes  described,  436, 
437. 

EzEKiBL,  the  son  of  Busi,  of  the  hooae 
of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  I.)  was  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah.  He  b  the  tbitd 
of  the  greater  prophets.  See  a  further  itc^ 
count  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  bis 
predictions,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  893 — 905. 

EziON-GBBER,  a  port  m  Idumaea,  on  the 
Elanitic  ^f,  whence  Solomon  sent  ships 
to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26.) 
In  later  times  it  was  called  Berenice. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  port 
which  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Meenak-^ 
eUDsahab,  or  the  port  of  mid,  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1 18, 1 19.)  Dr.  Robinson  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  Ei.ath,  which  see. 

Ezra,  or  Esdras,  the  son  (or,accord]ng 
to  Coquerel  and  others,  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law;  who,  re- 
turning firom  captivity,  with  a  full  com- 
mbsion  from  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the 
church  and  state  of  the  Jews,  zealouslj 
exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the  dis- 
orders which  had  crept  into  their  affiurs 
during  tlieir  captivity.  See  a  further  ac- 
count of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  hts* 
torical  book  which  bears  his  name,  in 
Vol  IL  pp.  688 — 691.  The  Sherooneh 
Esreh,  or  nineteen  prayers  ascribed  to  Eznt 
See  pp.  279.  285^288.  of  this  volume. 


Fair  Havens,  a  place  so  called  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  most  probably  because  it 
had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.) 
In  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome^ 
it  was  a  large  town. 

False  Prophet,  punishment  of,  155. 

Families,  Heads  of,  95. 

Famines  in  the  Holy  Land,  91. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,'  public  and  private^ 
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bow  solemnised,  358,  359.  Paste  of  the 
atonement,  345,  346. 

Fathers,  Jewbh,  power  of,  over  their 
femilies,  452,  453. 

Feasts  or  Festivals  of  the  Jews,  ac- 
count of,  330.  Design  of  them  and  benefits 
resulting  from  them,  330,  331.  Notice  of 
their  ordinary  feasts,  477 — 479.  And  of 
their  funeral  feasts,  568, 569.  See  Dedi- 
cation, Expiation,  Jubilee,  New  Moon, 
Passoybr,  Pentecost,  Pu  RIM,  Sabbath, 
Sabbatical  Year,  Tabernacles,  Trum- 
pets. 

Feet,  washing  of,  469,  470.  Female 
omamente  of,  436. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  account  of, 
130. 

Fbrtiuty  of  Palestine,  account  of, 
76—83. 

Fbstus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  notice  of, 
130,  131. 

Fi6-Trees  of  Palestine,  81. 

Fines,  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  164. 

FiRB-sACRiFiCBs,  different  kinds  of^ 
318—320. 

First-born,  privileges  of,  450, 451. 

First-fruits,  presentation  of,  323. 

Florus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  notice  of, 
131. 

Food  and  entertainmente  of  the  Jews, 
472 — 476.  Particular  kinds  of  food,  why 
allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  475. 
Locusts,  an  article  of  food,  91. 

Foot-race,  allusions  to,  explained, 
541—545. 

Forest  of  Cedars,  79. ;  of  Ephraim, 
80.;  of  Hareth,  80 ;  of  Oaks  on  Bashan,  79. 

Forms  of  salutation  and  politeness,  464 
—467. 

Fortifications  of  the  Jews,  235. 

Fountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account 
of,  27, 28. 50. 

Freed  Men,  condition  oi^  464. 

Freedom  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and 
its  privileges,  145 — 147. 

Friend,  the  King's,  1 12. 

Funeral  Rites,  of  the  Jews,  560 — 
564.     Funeral  Feast,  568,  569. 

FuRNiTURB  of  oriental  houses,  422 
—426. 


Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  ndsed  a  re- 
volt in  Shechem  against  Abimelech  the  son 
of  Gideon ;  but,  beiug  defeated  bv  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  ( Judg.  ix. 
26 — 41.)  It  is  not  known  who  he  was  or 
what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Eph- 
raim, on  the  north  side  of  which  stood 
Timnath-Serab,  memorable  as  being  the 
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place  where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh, 
xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  pro- 
bably, were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of 
Gaash  mentioned  in  2  Sara,  xxiii.  30. 

Gabbatha.     See  p.  25. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol 
notice  of,  372. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Zilpah : 
he  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  12. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  DaviJ, 
whom  he  faithfully  followed  during  his 
persecutions  by  Saul.  After  David's  es- 
tablishment on  the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad 
was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him  one 
of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the 
sinful  numbering  of  the  people  ;  and  after- 
wards directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Aran n ah, 
(ISam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam.  xxiv.)  Gad  also 
wrote  a  hbtory  of  David*s  reign,  whence, 
perhaps,  was  taken  the  narrative  of  that 
census;  and  he  transmitted  to  that  mo- 
narch the  divine  commands  concerning 
the  establishment  of  public  worship. 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadara  was,  according  to  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud,  lib.  iv.  c.  24.),  the  metropolis 
of  Peraea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan  :  it 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  De« 
capolis,  and  consequently  under  heathen 
jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  re- 
built by  Pompey,  in  favour  of  Demetrius 
Gadarensis,  his  manumitted  servant,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  being  nch,  sent  legates  to  Vespa- 
sian when  he  advanced  against  Judxa,  and 
gave  up  this  strong  city  to  him ;  both  the 
city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it  la}' 
within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes, 
whence  Christ  going  into  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go 
into  the  r^on  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt, 
viii.  28.).  The  remains  of  the  warm  baths 
for  which  this  place  was  anciently  cele- 
brated, and  also  of  the  tombs  (amonff 
which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  is  supposed 
to  have  abode),  are  still  to  be  seen  :  they 
are  almost  all  inhabited,  and  the  massive 
stone  doors,  usually  about  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  which  originally  closed  them, 
still  move  on  their  hinges,  and  open  or 
shut  at  the  option  of  their  present  owners. 
Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  mins  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  con- 
siderable. **  Besides  the  foundations  of  a 
whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two  theatres 
ou  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, — 
the  former  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter 
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in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  very 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement, 
with  wheel  tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie 
ill  every  direction. "  The  modem  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  zxvi. 
p.  389.  Irby*s  and  Mangle's  Travels,  pp. 
297,298.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey, 
&c.,  vol  iLp.  311.) 
Oaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller 
of  St.  Paul,  who  was  seized  by  the  popu- 
lace at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  XX.  4.)  To  him  St.  John  is  supposed 
to  have  addressed  his  third  epistle. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corintn,  with  whom 
Paul  lodged,  and  in  whose  house  the 
C^hristians  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
(Rom.  xvi  23.    1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Oalatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north 
by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its  name 
from  the  Oauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the 
Trocmi  and  Tolistoboii)  with  a  tribe  of 
the  Celts,  or,  according  to  Prof.  Hug, 
Germans  (the  Tectosages),  finding  theu* 
own  country  too  small  to  support  its  re- 
dundant population,  migrated  thither  after 
the  sacking  of  Home  by  Brennus;  and 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole 
were  called  Galio-Grasci.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  (a.  u.  c.  529,  B.  c.  26),  Ga- 
latia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  thenceforth  governed  by  the 
Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a 
propraetor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  hav^ 
■preserved  their  native  reli^on,  to  which 
they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  eods.  Their  principal  cities 
were  Ancyra.,  Tavium,  andPessinus  ;  the 
latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum.  5.  184.) 
and  Hilary  (Hymn.  Hieron.  pref.  in  ep. 
ad  Galat.),who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people  ;  whence 
St.  Paul  says  (iii.  1.),  "O  foolish  Ga- 
latians, who  hath  bewitched  you  ?  **  This 
church  was  so  dangerously  perverted,  and 
almost  overturned  by  the  Judaisers  there, 
that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them, 
does  not  call,  them  saints.  See  an  analysis 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Vol.  IV. 
PP  531—533.     Galatia  was  also  the  seat 
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of  colonies  from  various  nations,  amoa; 
whom  were  many  Jews  ;  and  from  all  of 
these  St  Paul  appears  to  have  made  maoy 
converts  to  Christianity.  (GaL  i.  2. 
1  Cor.  xvL  I.  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  1  Pet.  L  1.) 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi 
c.  6.),  the  Jews  nere  enjoyed  comidcr- 
able  privileges.  (Robinson,  voce  VaXarta  ; 
Hug*8  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  363 — 365.) 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower,  14,  15u 
The  Galilasans  were  accounted  brave  aad 
industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  aflected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stnpid  and 
unpolished,  but  also  sedhioua,  and 
therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt. 
(John  i.  47.  vu.  62.)  Th^  were  eaailj 
distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jemaalea 
by  a  peculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  whidif 
see  p.  15.  and  note  2. 

GALiLiEANS,  sect  of,  principles  of,  40S. 

Galilee  op  the  Nations,  16. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  account  oT^  45, 46. 

Gallio,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the 
elder  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
and  was  culled  Marcus  Annseus  Novatns  ; 
but  took  tlie  name  of  Gallio,  after  being 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Lucius  Junios 
Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  St.  Paul  wat 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that 
occasion  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a 
mild  and  amiable  man  ;  and  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  profane  writers.  See 
Vol.  I.  pp.  164,  165. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  enuneot 
doctor  of  the  law  under  whom  St.  Paul 
was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He 
possessed  great  influence  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  have  presided  over 
the  sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberim^ 
CTaligula,  and  Claumus. 

Games,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained, 
538 — 545.  Gymnastic  games  in  imitatioa 
of  them  among  the  Jews,  533,  534. 

Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  ot,M/2. 

Garments  of  the  priests,  303.  Of  the 
high  priest,  305, 306.  Of  the  Jews,  gene- 
rally, 428—430.  Transparent  Garments  of 
women,  435.  Rendins  of,  a  sisn  of  mourn- 
ing, 438.     Great  wardrobes  of,  iiiid.  439. 

Gates  of  cities,  427.  ;  were  seats  of 
justice,  131.  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  23. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  291. 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistinet,  one  of 
their  five  principalities  ( 1  Sam.  vi.  1 7.), 
famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Ooliatb. 
David  conquered  it  in  the  be^ning  of  hit 
reign  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam.  xviL  4.)  :  it 
continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the 
declension  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Rehoboani  rebuilt  or  fortified  it.  (  2  Chron. 
xi.  8.)     Uz^h    reconquered  it  *  as  did 
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Hexdnah.  Josephus  makes  it  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  ;  but  Joshua  takes  no  notice 
of  it.  Calroet  thinks,  that  Mithcah  men- 
tioned by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiii.  29.),  is 
the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  I.  In  our 
authorised  version  it  is  rendered,  David 
took  Metheg-Amniah,  that  is,  Metheg  the 
Mother,  which,  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  1.,  is  ex- 
plained by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daugh- 
ters (or  towns) ;  Osth  being  the  mother, 
and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  district  of  Oath  and  its  depen- 
dencies was  called  in  David's  time  Metheg- 
Ammah  ;  but  thb  being  unusual,  or  be- 
coming obsolete,  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicles explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  villages. 
According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philis- 
tines, the  bhth-place  of  giants  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  20.  22.)  most  lie  far  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
towards  E^rpt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  who 
sayn,  that  the  sons  of  Ephrairo  being  in 
Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Gath,  and  were 
there  slain.  (1  Chron.  vii.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town 
called  Ghith,  m  the  way  fit>m  Eleutheropolis 
to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  another 
Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  to- 
ward Lydda  (consequently  different  from 
that  which  Jerome  speaks  of);  also  another 
Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamniaand  Anti- 
patris.  Jerome  likewise,  speaking  of  Gath- 
Hepher,  the  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah's 
birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath-Hepher, 
or  Oath,  m  the  district  of  Hepher,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  others  of  the  same  name. 

Oath  was  the  most  southern  city  of 
the  Philistines,  as  Ekron  was  the  most 
northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are 
placed  as  the  boundaries  of  their  land. 
( 1  Sam.  vii.  14.  xvii.  52.)  Gath  la^r  near 
Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xl  8.  Micah  i.  14. 
Heb.),  which  nearly  sffees  with  Jerome, 
who  places  Gath  on  the  road  from  Eleu- 
theropolis to  Gaza.  Gath  was  a  place  of 
strength,  in  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Amos  and  Blicah,  independent  of  the  xings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vL  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.)  ; 
but  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
while  Amos  was  living  ;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim 
(2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi.  33.)  is  Gath. 
David  had  a  compan;^  of  Gittite  guards. 
Kot  a  vestige  of  Gath  is  now  to  be  seen. 

Gath-Hkpher,  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  was  a 
town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
•Zabulon.  (Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  the  land  of  Hepher  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  iv.  10. 

Gaulonitis,  District  of,  17. 
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Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the 
Jews,  distant  about  60  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem  :  it  was  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.),  and 
which  offered  their  golden  emerods  to  the 
God  of  Israel  for  a  trespass-offering. 
(ISam.  vi.  17.)  Its  gates  were  carri^ 
away  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and 
hither  he  was  conducted  when  taken  by 
the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  of 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  assem-* 
bled  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  their  God 
Dagon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  "  If  any  one  should 
question  the  possibility  of  3Q00  people 
being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in 
question,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  temples  at  Thebes  in  Upper. 
Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent 
travellers ;  accounts  which,  while  they 
come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their 
verity  and  correctness,  at  the  same  time 
present  things  apparently  incredible,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  philosophising  of  most 
speculative  and  theoretical  historians. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  so 
fur  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned, 
dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  astonishing  remains  of  early  archi- 
tecture at  Thebes.  What  is  most  con- 
founding of  all  to  that  philosophising,  in 
which  historians  of  a  sceptical  cast  are 
prone  to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty 
ruins  are,  bevond  all  doubt,  the  relics  of 
architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages, 
when  (as  some  popular  writers  admonish 
us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet  weaned 
from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  their  lairs  and  for  their  acorns, 
nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of 
control  over  physical  power ;  of  skill  in 
architecture  on  a  scale  of  surprising  magni* 
tude  ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on 
colours  that  are  fresh  as  if  painted  but 
yesterday,  after  baring  been  laid  on  for 
more  than  thirty  centuries  ;  which  con- 
found and  put  to  shame  all  that  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to 
accomplish.  So  much  for  the  rudeness, 
and  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  the  jpri- 
mtive  ages  The  Philistines,  the  near 
neighbours  of  the  Eg)ptians,  and  thehr 
hearty  coacyutors  in  iM>lythei8m,  might 
well  have,  and  doubtless  had,  large  temples 
as  well  as  they  ;  large  enough  to  afford 
room  for  three  thousand,  and  sone  of 
them  not  improbably  for  many  more,  to 
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ttmid  upon  the  roof.  At  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on 
which  such  enormous  weight  rested,  those 
who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  mira- 
culous, will  of  course  recard  the  whole 
as  a  myUuM  (or  fable):  those  who  admit 
the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  believe,  that  there  was  some  su- 
pernatural aid  afforded  him  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was 
inflicted  upon  polytheism  bj  the  event  in 

rtion,  and  on  its  votanes,  who  were 
enemies  of  God's  chosen  people.'* 
(Stuart's  Hebr.  Chrestomathy,  pp.  189, 
190.)  Ancient  Gaza  was  a  great,  powerful, 
and  opulent  city  :  it  is  not  improbable  that 
h  was  the  emporium  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Desert,  who  brought  thither  their 
booty  in  caravans. 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the 
Great  besieged  Oms,  which  was  at  that 
time  held  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took 
it  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears 
to  have  left  the  city  standing :  but  after- 
wards, B.  c.  96,  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
feigning  prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a 
siege  of  a  year  and  destroyed  it.  Thus  was 
Qtaa  made  desolate  agrerably  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Zephaniah.  (ii.  4.)  Subsequently 
Gabinius  rebuilt  this  city,  which  Augustus 
bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner 
and  Robinson,  voce  I'aia.)  The  city  of 
Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26  with 
the  parenthetical  remark, — thatufrif  ifrnv 
ipniioQ  —  it  [or  the  same]  ii  desert :  which 
has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  com- 
mentators, some  of  whom  refer  aimi  to  o^oi, 
and  translate  it  by  unfrequented;  while 
others,  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it 
by  deprived  of  fortificatiMU :  others  again 
suppose  the  ancient  dty  to  have  remained 
desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the 
days  of  St.  Luke  to  have  occupied  a  some- 
what different  site  nearer  to  the  sea  ;  and 
others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
text.  A  passage,  however,  in  Joscphus, 
which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most 
of  the  learned  men,  clears  up  the  difficulty, 
and  shows  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  sacred 
historian.  A  short  time  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  a  massacre 
of  the  Jews  at  Caesarea,  the  whole  nation 
became  greatly  enraged,  and  in  revenge 
laid  waste  many  villages  and  cities  ;  and 
among  these  were  Anthedon  and  Gam^ 
which  they  utterly  demolished.  Gaza 
therefore  was  actually  Ipfifioc,  a  desert,  at 
the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.  (Josephus, 
bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  $  1.  Hug's  Introd. 
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ToL  i.  p.  25.)  The  ne^gfabourliood  of 
modern  Gaza  (which  is  n^irly  three  miles 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,)  ii 
described  by  Captains  Li>jr  and  lAai^^ 
as  being  richly  wooded  with  olires,  syca- 
mores, mulberries,  cedars,  fir-trees,  Ac 
&c.  The  country  is  inclosed  b^  hedges  of 
prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  nsiiig  to  the 
view  beyond  each  other,  aod  the  whole 
has  a  beautiful  appearance.  CxcqitiDg 
the  perbhable  materials,  with  which  the 
liouses  are  constructed,  atone  being  aobrti- 
tuted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the 
wretched  appearance  of  those  in  Bgypc. 
(Travels,  p.  178.) 
Gbbaju 

1.  Gebal^  Moont,  60. 

2.  Gebal,  a  Phcsnician  city  between 
Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  situated  on  a  hfll, 
and  inhabited  by  mariners  and  boilderB. 
Its  caulkers  are  especially  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  (xxviL  9.),  where  its  chie&  are 
termed  wise  men.  By  the  Greeks  it  wci 
called  Byblos.  The  Arabs  still  call  it 
Djeble  and  LjobmL 

3.  Gebal  (the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans), 
was  a  mountainous  district,  inhabited  by 
the  Edomttes,  and  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  southwards  to  Selah  or  Petri. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Psal.  IxxxiiL  8.  By 
the  Arabs  it  is  called  Djeb&l. 

Gbdaliab,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  left 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Palestine,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued 
there.  He  was  treacherously  slain  by 
Ishmad  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kii^ 
XXV.  22—25.) 

Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  who,  contrary  to  his  master's 
intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents 
of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  general,  and  was 
smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wickedne>s 
(2  Kings  V.  20 — 57.) ;  a  judgment  which 
ou^ht  to  warn  us  not  only  of  the  curse 
which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  weald),  but 
above  all  of  the  iust  vengeance  of  God, 
which  pursues  all  who,  for  purposes  of 
worldly  ^in,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach 
upon  theu'  religion. 

Gbuinnon,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  64^ 

Genealogies  of  the  Hebrews,  207, 
208.;  of  the  Herodian  family,  124^ 

Gennesareth,  a  region  50  furlongs  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth ;  a  very  pleasant 
and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in  the  gar- 
dens of  great  men,  whence  it  had  its  name 
from  Gen  and  Sar,  as  being  the  garden  of 
princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  ii 
(Luke  V.  1.) 
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GminESABBTii,  Lake  of,  45,  46.    Land 
of,  71. 

Okntilbs,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  264^ 
265. 

Oeoorapht,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews 
as  a  science,  501.    Sketch  of  the  historical 
and  physical  geography  of  Palestine,  1 — 92. 
Oergbsah,  or  Oerasha,  a  city  in  the' 
region  of  Dbcapolis,  so    called,  either 
firom    the    Girgashites,  the    posterity   of 
Canaan,   (for    neither    did    Zebulon   nor 
Naphthali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanites, 
Jud^.    i.  30.    33.)*  or    from    Oergishta, 
signifying  clay,  the  soil  being  clay  ;  it  gaye 
name  to  a  region  so  called,  which  compre- 
hended in  it  Ckuiara,  Hippo,  and  Magdala. 
Messrs.    Burckhardt,    Buckingham,    and 
other    modem    trayellers,    consider    the 
ruins  of  Djerath  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
Gergesha    or   Gerasa.      They    are    yery 
magnificent:  the  columns  wLich  remain 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  appear  like 
groyes  of  palm-trees.    The  city  occupied 
a  space  of  nearly  two  miles  square.    Lord 
Lindsay  (who,  howeyer,  supposes  them  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Pella,  also  a  city  of  the 
Decapolis),  has  given  a  brief  but  very 
interesting  description  of  these  remains  of 
ancient  art.     (Letters  firom   Edom,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  103 — 108.)     A  beautiful  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Gergesha  is  given  in  the 
**  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible : " 
and  2^fiJl  account  of  the  ruins  of  thb  city  is 
given  m  '*  An  Excursion  from  Jericho  to  the 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Gerasa  and 
Amman."  [By  George  HaU],  London,  1852. 
Gerizim  (Mount),  a  ru£ged  limestone 
mountain,  forming  part  of  the  ridge  called 
Mount  Ephraim,  over  asainst  Mount  Ebal; 
it  is  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  between  the  two  the  city 
Schechem  was  situated.     (Deut.  xL  29. 
xxvii.  11,  12.)     In  subsequent  times  this 
mountain  became  the  seat  of  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a 
temple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  271.    Gerizim  exhibits  but  few  traces 
of  cultivation.    Considerable  fragments  of 
ancient  edifices  are  stated  to  be  found  on 
its  summit,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
foundatbn,  or  other  remains,  of  this  Sa- 
maritan temple. 

Gbrsbom  and  Eliezeb,  the  sons  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah,  were  only  simple 
Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
pontificate. 

Gbrshon,  a  son  of  Levi,  who  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  three  sreat  branches  of 
the  Levites.  The  oflBce  of  the  Gershonites 
was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the 
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tabernacle,  on  the  western  aide  of  which 
they  enoamped. 

Gbsrur,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordering 
north  of  the  Hebrew  territory  (2  Sam.  xy. 
8.  1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  the  * 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between 
Mount  Hermon,  Blaachah,  and  Bashan. 
(Deut.  iii.  13,  14.  Josh.  xii.  3,  4.)  The 
Geshurites  and  Maachathites  were  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  (Josh, 
xiii.  2. 13.)  That  they  were  not  conquered 
at  a  later  period,  appears  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Dayid,  Geshur  had  its  own 
king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was 
the  mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3.  xiiL  37.  xv.  8.)  The  word  Geshur 
signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Arabic  Djisr:  and  in  the  same  region, 
where  ^according  to  the  above  data),  we 
must  place  Geshur,  there  still  exists  an 
ancient  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over 
the  river  Jordan,  called  Dfisr^Beni'Jakub, 
or  the  Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Gbsius  Florus,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea,  notice  of,  131. 

Gbtusbmanb*  a  garden  beyond  Kedron, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  so  called 
from  the  wine-presses  in  it :  it  is  memor- 
able in  the  evangelical  history,  as  being 
the  scene  of  our .  Saviour's  agony,  and  is 
now  called  El  Jetmdmydh,  It  is  described 
by  recent  travellers,  as  being  a  small  plat  of 
cround  fifly-four  paces  square,  with  a  low 
hedge  or  inclosure  of  stones ;  no  verdure 
srowing  on  it,  save  eight  very  larffe,  magni- 
ficent, and  venerable-looking  olive  trees, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries: 
they  are  highly  yenerated  by  the  Christians 
here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to  cut  or  in- 
jure them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profana- 
tion. The  lai^est  is  twenty-four  feet  in  girth 
above  its  roots,  though  its  topmost  branch  is 
not  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  ^  One  of 
them,  barked  and  scarifi^  by  the  knives  of 
pilgrims,  is  reverenced  as  the  identical  tree 
under  which  Jesus  was  betrayed:  and  its 
enormous  roots,  growing  high  out  of  the 
earth,  could  induce  a  belief  of  almost  any  an- 
tiquity." (Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel, 
p.  480.)  Although  we  are  informed  by  Jo- 
sephus  tliat  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees 
within  one  hundred  furlongs  of  the  city,  yet 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  trees,  which 
are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient 
trees,  which  witnessed  the  Saviour's  agony 
and  betrayal :  because  the  olive  is  very  long- 
lived,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
shooting  up  again,  however  frequently  it  may 
be  cut  down.  The  trees  now  standing  in 
the  garden  of  Gcthseniane  are  of  the  species 
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known  to  botanists  as  the  Olea  Europsea. 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  from  whose  sketch  the 
beautiful    drawing    was   made,  which    is 
given  in  the  "Landscape  Illustrations  of 
the  Bible,*"  states  that  they  are  wild  olives, 
and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  age; 
and  some  of  them  are  hollow  with  age,  but 
filled  up  with  earth ;  their  stems  are  very 
rough  and  gnarled.     They  are  surrounded 
by  stones,  ader  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  Hindoos.    '*  The  soil  between 
these  trees  b  bare,  without  a  flower,  vege- 
table, or  verdure  of  any  kind  growing  on 
it.     A  foot-path  intersects  the  place  in  an 
oblique  direction,  which  is  walled  off  from 
the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  as  accursed ; 
being  that  (as  it  is  said),  in  which  Judas 
walked  when  he  betrayed  his  divine  Mas- 
ter with  a  kiss."     The  view  from  the  gar- 
den of  Oethsemane  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing    in    the    vicinity    of  Jerusalem. 
(Missionary  Raster  for   1824,  p.   504. 
Jowett's    Researches    in    Syria,  p.  303. 
Game's  Letters,  p.  290.    Rae   Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.    i.    p.    212.    third    edition, 
Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p. 
122.     Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.     Monk's  Golden  Horn, 
&c.,  vol  iu  p.  182.    Wilde's  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  &c.,  pp.  489,  400.    Lvnch's  Ex- 
pedition feo  the  River  Jordan,  &c.,  p.  416. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  480, 
481.  Dorr's  Notes  ofTravel  in  Egypt,  &c., 
pp.  189—192.    Ritchie's  Azdbah,  p.  2 13.) 
GiBBAH ,  a  city  in  the  trU>e  of  Bei\]amin,  not 
far  from  Jerusalem :  it  is  frequently  called 
Giheah  of  Saul,  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch.  It  is  a  small 
village,  half  in  ruins,  and  is  now  called  Jeba. 
Gibbon,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeon- 
ttes,  who  took  acivantage  of  the  oaths  of 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  on  an 
artful  representation  which  they  made  of 
their  belonging  to  a  very  remote  country. 
(Josh,  ix.)    Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this 
afHur,  and  inconsiderately  made  a  league 
with  these  people :  they  soon  discovc^ 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their 
promise  of  giving  them  their  lives,  they 
condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  water 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work, 
as  a  mark  of  their  pusillanimity  and  du- 
plicity, as  slaves  ana  captives;   in  which 
state  of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the 
entire  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
A.  M.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.     Three  days  after 
the   Gibeonites  had  surrendered  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  kings    of  the    Canaanites 
being  informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged 
the  city  of  Gibeon.     (Josh.   x.  3,  &c.) 
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The  Gibeonites  came  to  Josiraa,  and  d^ 
sired  speedy  help.    Joshua  attacked  the 
five  kings  early  in  the  momio^  put  then 
to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Betboroo. 
The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from 
the  Hivites,  the  old   inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  possessed   four  cities ;  C^ 
phirah,  Beeroth,   Kirjath-jearim,  and  ih. 
beon,  the    capital,    afterwards   given  to 
Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jearim,  whidi 
fell  to  Judah.     The  Gibeonites  continual 
subject  to  those  burdens  which  Josfaui  had 
imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  feithfiil  to 
the  Israelites.    Nevertheleas  Saul,  through 
what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell,  £. 
stroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them  [i 
Sam.  xxL  1,  2,  3,  &:c) ;    but  God,  m  a 
punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  fiunine,  which  bated 
three  years  (a.  m.  2983,  b.  c.  1017);  and 
the  prophets  told  David  that  this  calamitjr 
would  continue  so   long  as  that  cmdtj 
remained    unrevensed,   which    Saul  hid 
exercised  against  the  Gibeonites.    David 
asked    the    Gibeonites   what  satis&ctioo 
they  desired?    They  answered  ** Seven  of 
SauPt  sons  we  will  put  to  death,  to  me^e 
the  blood  of  our  brethren**     The  Gibeonites 
hung  them   up  before   the  Lord.    This 
happened   early  in   the  spring,  when,  in 
Palestine,  they  begin  barley-harvest  From 
this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gi- 
beonites, as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.    But  it  is  probable  that  tfaej  were 
mcluded  among  the  Nethiniro,  or  Given, 
who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.    ( 1  Chron.  ix.  1) 
Afterwards,  those  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  subdued,  and  had  their  Ihres  nnred, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.    We  see 
(Ezra  viii.  20.  ii.  58.    1  Kines  ix.  20, 21.) 
that  David,  Solomon,  and  die  princes  oif 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord. 
These  Nethinim  being  carried  into  captinty 
with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  of  them 
returned    with    Em,    Zerubbabel,  and 
Nehemiah,  and  continued  as  before,  in  the 
service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priats 
and   Levites.    Gibeon  was  seated  on  ao 
eminence,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  name.   It 
was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (a^ 
cording  to  Josephus)  north.    It  is  ctDed 
Gabaa.    (2  Sam.  v.  25.  compared  widi  I 
Chron.  xiv.  16.)    There  is  mention  of  the 
fountain  and  pool  of  Gibeon.  (2  Sam. it  1^) 
We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom, 
nor  upon  what  occasion,  the  tabemade 
and    altar  of  burnt  sacrifices   made  by 
Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  were  remofed 
to  Gibeon  ;  but  this  we  certainly  know, 
that  toward  the  end  of  David's  rogo,  aad 
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in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were 
there.  (I  Chron.  xxi.  29,  30.)  David 
seeine  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's 
threshing-floor,  was  so  terrified  ,tbat  he 
had  not  time  or  strength  to  go  so  far  as 
(Hbeon,  there  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solo- 
mon being  seated  on  the  throne,  went  to 
sacrifice  at  Oibeon,  because  this  was  the 
most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places, 
where  sacrifices  were  then  tolerated,  the 
temple  being  not  yet  built.  (1  Kings  iii.  4.) 

Gibeon  is  now  a  poor  village  standing 
on  the  top  of  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  and  is  ca- 
nabio  of  being  made  a  very  strong  place. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Mahommedau 
families.  There  are  various  old  ruins  and 
some  arches  of  great  size  running  into  the 
sides  of  the  hill  forming  rooms,  in  which 
various  labours  are  now  carried  on.  A 
little  below  the  town  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  an  old  pool,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  beside  which  Joab  and 
Abner  with  their  troops  sat  down,  before 
the  battle  in  which  Asahel  fell.  2  Sam.  ii. 
13.  (Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp. 
69.  227.) 

Gideon,  the  fiflh  judge  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  viii.)  He  was 
the  son  of  Joash  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
and,  having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal, 
was  sumamed  Jbrubbaal.  (Judg.  vi.  25 
-32.) 

Gideon,  Ephod  of,  370. 

GlHON. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  ; 
which  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells  sup- 
pose to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
mto  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after 
ks  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Others, 
however,  (and  among  them,  Roseiimiiiler 
and  Winer,)  more  probably,  suppose  it  to 
be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  con* 
siders  it  to  be  the  Nile  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i. 
c  1.  $  3.),  which  is  said  f  >  be  called  Guyon 
by  the  modem  Abyssinians. 

2.  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Oihon, 
at  Jerusalem,  27,  28. 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  59. 

GiLBAD,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  61. 
Balmof,  80,  81. 

GiLOAL,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east 
of  Jericho,  and  on  this  side  Jordan,  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time 
after  their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city 
was  aflerwards  built  there,  which  became 
memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a 
seat  of  justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term 
it,  an  assize-town)  :  Saomel,  when  travel- 
ling in  circuit  through  the  land,  went 
yearly  to  Gilgal.  (1  8am.  viL  16.)  Here 
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^^1  was  crowned  king  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of 
idolatry.  (Hoa.  iv.  15.  Amos  v.  5.)  Near 
it  is  a  broad  and  sloping  plain,  which  de- 
rives its  name  fi*om  this  place- 

Girdles,  notice  of,  428.  Military  girdle, 
232. 

GiRGAsHiTBS,  RU  aucient  people  of 
Canaan,  whose  habitation  was  beyond  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges 
of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergbsa  or 
Gergasa,  upon  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

Goats,  bred  by  the  Jews,  notice  of,  488. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by 
the  Jews,  153—155. 

GoMl,  or  blood-avenger,  office  of,  171, 
172. 

Goo  and  Magog,  most  probably,  are  . 
the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  districts  north 
of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Tnurus,  colonised 
by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  cailcd  by  the  Arabian 
geographers,  Jajuie  and  Majuje.  (llennel, 
Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the 
people,  Magog  the  mnd.  Thus  Balaam 
foretold  that  Christ  would  be  "a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  **Gog,^ 
according  to  the  more  correct  reading  of 
the  Samaritan  Hebrew  Text,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Numb.  xxiv.  7.;  and 
Ezekiel,  foretelling  a  fiiture  invasion  of  the 
land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarniah,  sty  es 
**  Gk>g  their  chief  prince,"  and  describes 
their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tarta- 
rian ;  **  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them 
riding  on  horses;**  "bows  and  arrows" 
their  weapons  ;  ^*  covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coming  like  a  htorm,"  in  the 
"latter  days."  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  1 — 17.) 
He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the 
east  of  the  sea,  thence  called  the  valley  ot 
Hamon  Gog,  "the  multitude  of  C»og." 
(Ezek.  xxxiz.  1 — 22.)  This  prophecy 
seems  also  to  be  revived  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog 
are  represented  as  coming  to  invade  **  tiie 
beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with  immen.se 
slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the 
Mount  of  Mageddo,*'  or  Megiddo.  (Rev. 
xvi.  14—16.  XX.  7—10.)  Dr.  Hales's 
Analysis  of  ChronoK)gy,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
(first  edition).  See  aUo  Dr.  Henderson's 
learned  note  on  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3. 

GoLDBM  Calf,  worship  of,  367.  Golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam,  368. 

Golden  Candlesticks,  266. 

Golgotha,  notice  of,  22. 

Goliath,  a  Phmstine  giant,  a  native  of 
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Ckithf  well  known  for  his  combat  with 
David.  (1  Sam.  xviL) 

OoMBR,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2, 
3.  Ezek.  zxxviii.  6.),  whose  posterity 
peopled  Oalatia,  according  to  Josephus  ; 
Phrygia,  according  to  Bocbart ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Cahnet  and  Gesenius,  they 
were  Uie  Cimmerians  or  CSmbri,  a  little 
known  and  barbarous  northern  nation. 

Gomorrah,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the 
▼ale  of  Siddim,  which  were  sunk  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  x.  19.  xiii.  10.) 

Good  Fortunj,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice 
of,  372. 

Goshen.  1.  The  Land  of  Goshbn 
was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in  the 
whole  of  Lower  E^nrpt:  thence  called 
Goshen,  from  Gush,  m  Arabic  signifying 
^*a  heart,'*  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  Hence  Joseph  recommended  it 
to  his  family  as  ^the  best  of  the  land" 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11.),  and  "^the  (at  of  the 
land  "  ^Gen.  xlv.  18.),  it  being  eminently 
adaptea  to  their  nomadic  h^its.  The 
land  of  Goshen  lay  along  the  roost  easterly 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
it ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the 
Nile.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  considerably 
more  extensive,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  &ilure  of 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile;  the 
main  bodv  of  the  river  verging  more  and 
more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepen- 
ing the  channels  on  that  side.  (Dr.  HaJes's 
Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Biadden*s 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

2.  Goshen  was  also  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  fertility.  (Josh.  x.  41  ) 

GovBRNMRNT  of  the  Jcws,  uudcT  the 
patriarchs,  92.  Under  Moses  and  the 
judges,  93—98.  Under  the  king^s,  99— 
108.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  120, 
121.  Under  the  Asmonaean  and  Uero- 
dian  princes,  122—127.  Under  the  Ro- 
man procarators,  128 — 131. 

Governor  of  the  Palace,  office  of,  112. 

GozAN.  a  city  or  country  in  northern 
Mesopotamia  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11. 
xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  2.)  By  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy  it  is  called  Gauzaiiitit, 
now  Kautehan, 

Grain,  different  sorts  of,  cultivated, 
494,  threshing  of,  495 — 497. 

Grapes,  77.     Culture  of,  490—500. 

Great  Plain,  account  of,  69. 

Greaves  (Military),  use  of,  232. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  com- 
prehends all  the  countries  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece 
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as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Biftnor.  Since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  ck 
Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and 
enlarged  sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being 
masters  of  Egjrpt  and  Syria,  of  the  coos- 
tries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c^  the  Jews 
called  all  those  Gentiles  Greeks.  In  the 
Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  and  Paul's  writ- 
ings, a  Greek  commonly  signifies  a  Gen- 
tile. In  the  Old  Testament,  Greece  and 
Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah  savs 
(Ixvi.  19.)  that  the  Lord  shall  send  hk 
ambassadors  to  Javan,  to  the  isles  a/ar  of. 
Ezekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13. 19.)  that  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  came  to  the  fairs  at 
Tyre.  Daniel  (xi.  2.)  speaking  of  Darius, 
says,  ^  that  he  shall  stir  up  ail  against  the 
realm  of  Javan.'*  Alexander  the  Great 
is  described  by  the  name  of  King  of 
Javan.     (Dan.  viiL  21.  x.  20.) 

Greek  Idols,  mentioned  in  the  Kev 
Testament,  377,  allusions  to  the  rites  per- 
formed to,  or  in  honour  of  them,  378— 
386. 

Grinding  of  com,  497. 

Guard,  Military,  of  the  Temple,  269, 
270. 

Guests,  rec«>tion  of,  469,  470. 

Gth NASTic  Exercise  of  the  Jewa»  531 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twdve 
minor  prophets,  who  foretold  the  captivity 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  xing  of 
Judah,  about  60^^—604  b.  c,  see  VoL  IL 
pp.  966—969. 

Ha  dad. 

1.  A  king  of  Edom,  the  son  of  Bedad 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  35.),  who  obtained  a  victoiy 
over  the  Midianites  in  Moab. 

2.  King  of  Syria,  who  rdgned  at  Dam- 
ascus when  David  attacked  and  defeated 
Hadadezer,  another  king  of  Syria.  (2  Sank 
viii.  3 — 6.) 

3.  Son  to  the  king  of  Edom,  who  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  while  yet  a  child,  by 
his  father's  servants,  when  Joab,  general 
of  David's  army,  extirpated  the  nudes  of 
Edom.  The  king  of  Egypt  assigned  to 
Hadad  a  house  and  lands,  and  afterwards 
gave  him  the  sister  of  Taphenes,  his  mieeo, 
in  marriage;  on  the  death  of  David  and 
Joab,  Hadad  returned  into  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  raised  disturbances  against 
king  Solomon.  (1  Rings  xi.  17 — 22.) 
But  it  would  seem  that  he  failed  in  reco- 
vering the  whole  of  bis  father's  territories, 
since  Solomon  contmued  in  posbcssion  of 
the  ports  of  Edom. 

4.  The  son  of  Baal-Hi>nuiu  king  of 
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Kdom,  who  reigned  in  the  city  of  Pai. 
After  his  death,  Edom  was  governed  by 
eleven  dukes.  (1  Chron.  i.  51 — ^64.) 

Hadad-Rimmon,  a  town  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel,  not  far  from  Megiddo ;  where 
Josiaih  lost  his  life  in  battle  with  Pharaoh- 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  The  great  mourn- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Zech.  xii. 
1 1 .  refers  to  the  mourning  of  the  people 
on  the  death  of  their  pious  sovereign 
Josiah. 

Hadrach  (Land  of).  This  land,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Zech.  ix.,  occurs  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  a 
Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  3.,  is  by  Josephus  named  kpaoq 
or  ApaxoQy  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was 
his  proper  and  real  name ;  that  o^  Rehob 
or  the  charioteer  having  been  added  cha- 
racteristically  on  account  of  the  number 
of  his  chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This 
prince  reigned  over  that  part  of  Syria 
which  was  called  Zobah  ;  so  that,  if  by 
the  land  of  Hadrach  or  Arach  be  meant 
the  kingdom  of  2k>bah/fhe  three  capital 
kingdoms  of  Sjrria,  Zobah,  Damascus,  and 
Hamath,  will  then  be  cited  for  the  whole. 
(Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  137.) 

Uaoar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid 
of  Sarah,  and  mother  of  Ishmael.  (Gen. 
xvi.  1.  XXV.  12.)  In  GaL  iv.  24,  25.  St. 
Paul  applies  this  name  by  allegorical 
inteipretation  to  the  inferior  condition  of 
the  Jews  uuder  the  law,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Christians  under  the  Gospel. 

Hagaritbs  or  Hagarbnbs,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael.  (1  Chron.  y.  10.)  They 
constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

Haogai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets: he  exhorted  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  temple.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Zechariaii. 

Hai.     See  Ai,  supra. 

Hailstones,  massive,  35.  . 

Hair,  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  430r— 
432.  Plucking  off,  a  punishment,  168. 
Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forms,  384. 
Was  used  in  divination  by  the  heathens, 
384. 

Halah,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into 
which  Shalmaneser  transported  part  of 
the  ten  tribes.     (2  Kings  xvii.   6.   xviii. 

Ham:  — 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from 
whom,  according  to  Gen.  x.  6—20.,  most 
of  the  southern  nations  were  descended. 
According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  literally 
denotes  warm  or  southern. 
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2.  Land  of  Ham^  a  poetical  name  for 
Egypt,  probably  (says  Gesenius)  of  Egypt- 
ian derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  present- 
ing the  same  signification  as  above.  (Psal. 
Ixxviii.  51.  cv.  23.  27.  cvl  22.) 

Hah  ah,  a  Persian  nobleman,  celebrated 
as  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews :  he  was  an 
Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.  (Esth.  iii. — ix.) 

Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
principality  or  state,  whose  sovereign  was 
m  friendship  with  David.  (Numb.  xiii.  21. 
Judg.  iii.  3.  2.  Sam.  viii.  9.)  In  Amos  vi. 
2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in 
2  Chron.  viii.  3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen. 
X.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Hama- 
thites.  Modem  Hamath  is  a  lar|;e  town, 
containing  at  least  30,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2500  are  Greek  Christians.  There 
also  are  a  few  Syrians  and  some  Jews; 
the  rest  are  Moslems.  It  is  a  considerable 
place  of  traffic  with  the  Arabs,  who  here 
purchase  the  cloth  and  furniture  of  their 
tents.    (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p  681.) 

Han  A  HI,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
king  of  Judah,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned 
for  his  fidelity  m  reproving  the  monarch 
for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10.) 

Handmills  of  the  Jews,  424. 

Hanging,  a  Jewish  punishment,  176. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the 
mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  whom  she 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  (1  Sam. 
i.  u.) 

Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  kin^  of  the 
Amorites.  By  the  advice  oS  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David 
had  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acces- 
sion. This  transaction  led  to  a  war, 
which  terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose 
army  was  utterly  discomfited,  his  ca|)itnl 
taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sum. 
X.  xi.  1.  xii.  2&— 30.)  Hanun  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  during  the  war. 

Haphtoroth,  or  sections  of  the  pro- 
phets read  in  the  synagogues,  280.  Table 
of  them,  281. 

Haran  :  — 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother 
of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  the  father  of 
Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  father 
((*en.  xi.  28.),  a  circumstance  which  to  us 
may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded ; 
but,  in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer, 
and  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  death  of  a  son  before  his  father 
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was  an  event  of  sufBcient  importance  to  be 
distinctly  noticed.  With  the  exception  of 
Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history,  whose  fiuher  beheld 
him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Hara^t  or  Cbarran,  a  city  in  the 
northern    part    of   Mesopotamia,    where 
Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  pas 
sage  to  the  land  of  Canaan.     It  is  enume- 
rated among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  predecessors  of  Seniuiclierib  king  of 
Assyria  (1  Kings  xix.  12.  Iso.  xxxvii.  12.), 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
23.),  among  the  places  which  traded  with 
Tyre.     Haran  was  favourably  situated  for 
commerce,  inasmuch  as  the    great  road 
which  led  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  branched  off  in  two  di- 
rections, eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria, 
and  southward  into  Babylonia.    (Rosen- 
mliller's  Bib.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.)    It  was 
the  same  city  which  the  Greeks  afterwards 
called  Kappat,  and  the  Romans  Carrse,  and 
which  became  celebrated  for  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Crassus.     It  still  exists  as  a  very 
poor  place  inhabited  by  Bedouin  Arabs. 

Harem  (Royal),  notice  of,  113. 

Hareth,  Forest  of,  80. 

Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles^  a  city  near 
Lake  Merom  (now  called  Harothieh), 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
number  of  Gentiles  who  resided  in  its 
vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops 
were  discomfited  and  pursued  by  the  Is- 
raelites to  its  very  gates.  (Judg.  iv.)  **  It 
is  slill  covered  with  the  remains  of  old 
walls  and  buildings."  (Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  437.) 

Harp,  form  of,  514. 

Harvests  of  Palestine,  36,  37.  405. 

Havilah  :  — 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen  or  Arabia 
Felix,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Gush  and 
grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7.),  the  other 
by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  59.) 

2.  A  gold  country,  mentioned  in  Gen. 
ii.  11.,  probably  the  ancient  Colchis,  an 
extensive  country  which  reached  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Georgia 

Hauran,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern 

f)art  of  Canaan,  which  derived  its  name 
i-om  the  town  or  city  ot  Hauran.  (Ezck. 
xlvi.  18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Aura- 
nit  is  of  Josephus  and  the  Iturjea  of  St. 
Luke.  (iii.  1.)  For  its  limits,  &c.  see  p.  17. 
Hazaet^,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  treacherously 
murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  Dur- 
ing a  reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  was 
the  vigilant  and  successful  enemy  of  the 
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Hebrew  pruices,  whose  territories  he  laid 
waste;  and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem, whence  he  consented  to  withdraw, 
only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  palace  being  ddiveied 
up  to  him. 

Head,  coverings  for,  430. 

Heads  of  tribes  or  families,  95,  96. 

Heathen  Nations,  account  of  the 
deities  worshipped  by,  377.  AllusioD  to 
their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  378 — 387. 
Whether  the  Jews  were  prohibited  fixMn 
concluding  treaties  with  them,  209. 

Heavenly  Bodies,  the  first  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship,  364. 

Heber  : — 1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  xi. 
14.),  from  whom  some  critics  and  com- 
mentators have  supposed  that  his  descend- 
ants the  Hebrews  derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  husband  of  Jael,  who 
killed  Sisera.  Heber  and  his  family,  roost 
probably,  were  prosel>  tes  to  the  Hebrew 
law  and  worship. 

Hkbrews,  stat«  of,  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  120.  Their  commerce, 
particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors, 525 — 528.     See  Jkws. 

Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  who  they 
were,  290. 

Hebron,  anciently  called  Area,  and 
Kirjatb-Arba,  a  city  of  Juda»i,  was 
situated  on  a  deep  narrow  valley,  twenty 
miles  southward  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty 
miles  north  from  Beersheba.  The  country 
around  it,  which  is  termed  **  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Judaea,'*  is  but  little  cultivated. 
Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried 
near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Hebron  was  allotted 
to  Judah.  The  Lord  assii^ed  it  to  Caleb 
tor  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua 
first  took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king 
(Josh.  X.  3.  2a  37.),  but  afterwards  Caleb 
again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops 
of  his  tribe,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel.  It 
was  appointed  for  a  dwelling  of  the  priests, 
and  a  city  of  refuge.  David,  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  king- 
dom here.  At  Hebron,  Absalom  began 
his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  the  Edomites,  having  invaded 
the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron ;  where- 
fore in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made 
a  part  of  Edom.  Here  Zachariah  and 
Elizabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist 
was  born.  Modem  Hebron  is  situated 
in  a  fine  fertile  valley,  inclosed  by  high 
hills  on  the  east  and  west.  The  bouses 
are  disposed  in  four  different  quarters 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  s 
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considerable  space.  The  fourfold  division 
of  the  town  gives  it  a  singular  appearance, 
while  the  cupolas  on  the  bouses,  and  the 
vigorous  olive  trees  interspersed  through- 
out the  town,  added  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
About  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Hebron, 
is  an  immense  spreading  oak,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Palestine,  and  of  ereat  age, 
which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  oak  under  which  Abraham  received 
three  angels.  The  vineyards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron  are  very  fine,  and  the  produce 
abundant.  The  population  of  this  town 
is  under  ten  thousand.  (Scottish  Mission 
to  Palestine,  pp.  178.  184.)  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  town  there  are  two 
pools,  over  one  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
David  hung  the  hands  and  feet  of  Baanah 
and  Rechab,  the  assassins  of  Ish-bosheth. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12.)  The  Arabic  name  of 
Hebron  is  El-Hahl,  or  **The  Beloved," 
so  called  in  memory  of  Abraham  "the 
friend  of  God.**  A  copious  account  of  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  present  state  of 
Hebron,  is  given  by  Dr.  Uobinson  in  his 
Biblical  Re^rches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431 — 462; 
and  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  364 — 379. 

Hblbon,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for 
its  wines,  which  formed  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  (Ezek.  xxvui.  18.) 
In  the  apocryphal  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees (xiii.  4.),  it  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Bercea,  which  had  been  given  to 
it  1>^  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  greatly  em- 
bellished this  city.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
present  Haleb,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Europeans,  Aleppo.  In  1822  it  was  al- 
most annihilated  by  the  tremendous  earth- 
quake which  devasted  Syria. 

Heliopolitan  Temple,  notice  of,  270. 

Hellenes  and  Hellenists,  distinction 
between,  290,  note  \ 

Hellenistic  Jews,  who  they  were,  290. 

Helmet  of  the  Jews,  229. 

Hen  A,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  same 
probably  which  was  afterwards  called 
Arah:  :t  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the 
river  Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix. 
13.     Isa.  xxxvii.  13.) 

Hbrhoobnes,  the  name  of  a  man  who 
at  first  was  St.  Paul's  companion,  but 
afterwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

Heruo.n,  Mount,  56,  57. 

Herod  the  (ireat,  account  of,  122 — 124, 
Massacre  of  the  in&nts  at  Bethlehem  by 
his  order,  124.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
gradually  rebuilt  by  him,  262. 

Herod  Agrippa,  l.a.id  1 1,  account  of,  126. 

HvRODiAN  Fabiii.t,  gcuealogy  of,  124. 

Herodians,  sect  of,  account  of,  404. 
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Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod);  but  aflerwards  abandoned  him, 
and  connected  herself  with  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  persuaded  to 
put  John  the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he 
had  boldly  denounced  their  incestuous 
union.  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vL  17.  19. 
22.     Lukeiii.  19.) 

Heshbon,  the  capital  dty  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  situated  about  20  milek» 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan  :  it  was  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  place  which  is  now  called 
Hesh&n  or  Hhubhz&n.  Numerous  ruins 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.  This  town  is 
situated  on  so  commanding  a  position,  that 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles 
in  every  direction ;  and,  to  the  southward, 
where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the 
eye  ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles 
in  a  direct  line.  (Buckingham's  Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  106.) 

Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah :  he  was  a  wise  and 
pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
throughout  his  domuiions.  For  a  notice 
of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted, 
see  p.  552, 

HiDDEKEL,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which 
watered  Paradise.  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris,  which  flowed  through  the  ancient 
country  of  Assyria. 

HiEL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  not- 
withstanding the  malediction  denounced 
in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  effects  of  which  he 
folt  in  his  own  family ;  his  eldest  son  dying 
when  the  foundations  of  the  walb  were 
laid,  and  his  youn^st  son  when  the  gates 
were  set  up.  (1  Kmgs  xvi.  34.) 

HiBRAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea  (Col.  iv. 
13.),  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Tur- 
comans. '*  Once  there  existed  on  the 
self-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream :  but 
Epaphras  and  his  successors,  who  said  to 
the  then  countless  multitudes  of  Hiera- 
polis, — 'Whosoever  will,  may  come  and 
take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,'  have  aces 
ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundeirs 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  83.)  The 
ruins  of  Hierapolis  are  still  considerable; 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid«  pp. 
79—82.)  This  place  is  now  called  Pam- 
bouk  Kalesi. 

Hieroglyphic  stones,  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  377. 
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High  placbs,  account  of,  271 — 873. 

High  priests,  functions,  dress,  and 
privileges  o^  305—306.  Their  succession, 
308—311. 

HiNNOM,  a  person  who  is  known  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  haring  given 
his  name  to  a  Vallby,  situated  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  for  a  notice 
of  which,  see  p.  64. 

Hiram. 

1.  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  the  idly  or 
tributary  of  David,  to  whom  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  hi» 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  dominions 
of  Hiram  are  supposed  to  have  extended 
over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  When  David  was  build- 
ing a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  timber 
and  able  artificers.  (2  Sam.  v.  11.  1  Chron. 
xiv.  1.) 

2.  Hiram  II.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  who  congratulated  Solo- 
mon on  succeeding  his  fiither  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  He  also  furnished  Solo- 
mon with  timber,  stone,  and  artificers  for 
his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  known  under 
the  same  name  by  profane  historians. 

3.  Hiram  or  Huram,  a  celebrated 
artificer,  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tyrian.  Hg 
was  sent  by  Hiram  IL  to  Solomon,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  principal  work  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral of  the  sacred  utensils.  (1  Kmgs  vii.  13 
— *5.     2  Chron.  ii.  H.  iv.  1 1.) 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  1—32. 

Historical  Writing,  art  of,  cultivated 
by  the  Jews,  520. 

HiTTiTES,  the  descendants  of  Hetli,  the 
second  son  o(  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  the 
south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near 
Hebron. 

HiviTBs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Avira,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled. 
Driven  from  the  south-west  of  Canaan, 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  about 
Avim,  Gibeon,  and  Shechem,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11. 
19.  xvii.  23.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.;  and  another 
part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount 
Hernion.  (Josh.  xi.  3.} 

HoBAB,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at  whose  earnest 
reouest  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a 
guide  through  the  wilderness.  His  family 
dwelt  among  them  during  the  time  of  the 
.first  judges. 

Hoix)CAUSTS,  account  of,  328. 

Holy  Land,  the  countrv  of  the  Jew8, 
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why  so  called,  %  Sketch  of  its  faision- 
cal  geography,  1—33.  Physical  geographv 
and  productions,  33—84.  Testimonio  of 
ancient  and  modem  geographers  to  it^ 
fertility,  84—86.  Calamities  to  which  U 
was  subject,  87 — 91.  Its  present  degradei 
state  accounted  for,  86, 87.  Its  gOTemmeot 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  92.  Under  Moses, 
— 97.  Under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  9K 
Under  the  Kings,  94 — 114.  Beasoo  why 
the  kinedom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  ihan 
that  of  Israel,  117—120.  Its  conditioii 
under  of  the  Asmonsean  princes  and  sove- 
reigns the  Bterodian  family,  125—127.  And 
under  the  Roman  procurators,  128»  129. 

Holy  of  Holibs,  account  of,  267,  268. 

HoMiciDB,  proceedings  in  case  o^  160. 

Honby  of  Palestine,  77. , 

HoPHRAH.  See  Pharaoh- Ho phr ah, 
p.  659. 

Hor:  — 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edooi 
where  Aaron  died  (Numb.  zx.  22 — 2S.); 
its  form  b  a  cone,  irregularly  truncated 
having  three  rugged  points  or  peaks*  of 
which  that  on  the  north-east  is  the  highesL 
Here  is  shown  the  pretended  tomb  of 
Aaron  (called  Neby  H4run},  which  grves 
name  to  the  mountain ;  but,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
view  from  this  mountain  is  extensive. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles'  TraveU,  pp.  433— 
438.,  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  it.  p.  508. 
WiLion's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  i.  pp. 
293—298.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Numbu 
xxxiv.  7, 8.) 

Horbb,  a  mountainous  district  in 
Arabia  Petrsea,  of  which  Mount  Sinai 
forms  a  part.  "  These  names,  however, 
are  now  applied  to  two  opposite  summits 
of  an  oblong,  insulated  mountain,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  a  confused  group  <h 
mountain  heights.  A  narrow,  deep,  and 
irregular  defile  sweeps  round  this  mass, 
which  at  its  southern  extremity  receives 
the  name  of  Sinai ;  while  to  its  northern 
extremity,  having  an  elevation  firom  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  is  given  the  name 
of  Horeb*  At  the  foot  of  Horeb»  and 
stretching  northwards,  is  a  plain  of  coin 
siderable  mi^itude,  called  EURsJiah; 
nnd,  leading  trom  the  latter  on  the  righc, 
is  a  small  plain,  to  which  is  given  the  name 
of  Wady  Es-Sheikb.  Here,  according  to 
Drs.  Robinson  and  WiUon  (the  best 
authorities),  stood  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  when  Moses  brought  them  forth 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God  :  and 
Horeb,  rising  in  frowning  grandeur  £roia 
the  southern  edge  of  Er-Rahah,  is  the 
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very  *  Mount  of  God,*  where  he  stood 
when  he  descended  upon  it  in  fire.**  (Mc 
Leo<i*8  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography,  p. 
17.)  There  are  springs  and  fruit-trees  on 
Horeh,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.  At 
Horeb  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush.  (Exod.  iii.  1, 2, 3.)  At  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the 
rock,  and  drew  water  from  it.  (  Exod.  xvii. 
6.)  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid  the  per- 
secution of  Jezebel  ( 1  Kines  xix.  8.)  ;  and 
the  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the  prophet 
found  shelter,  is  vet  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
This  cave  "  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  conceive :  —  no  brook  or 
pool  is  nigh,  to  quench  the  burning  thirst ; 
not  a  shrub  grows  on  the  soil,  but  sand 
and  useless  precipices  are  on  every  side. 
Every  part  of  the  way  was  strewed  with 
broken  fragments  of  rocks."  (Carne's  Re- 
collections of  the  Easty  p.  345.)  It  is 
frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though 
other  places  expressly  name  Sinai ;  because 
Horeb  and  Smai  form,  in  fact,  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  but  ranges  of  naked  moun- 
tains succeeding  each  other,  like  waves  of 
the  sea.  This  mountain  is  now  called  St. 
Catherine's.  (Game's  Letters  from  the 
East,  pp.  197,  198.) 

HoRiTES,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6.),  whence  the^  were  sub- 
sequently expelled  by  the  Edomites.  (Deut. 
ii.  12.  22.) 

Horn,  or  crooked  trumpet  of  the  Jews, 
514. 

Horses,  notice  of,  487. 

Horticulture  of  the  Jews,  account 
of,  302. 

HosEA :  — 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  Joshua,  the 
servant  and  successor  of  Moses.  (Numb, 
xiii.  8.  16.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel,  who,  having 
conspired  against  Pekah,  slew  him  and 
usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Sbahna^ 
neser  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took 
Samaria,  which  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  nrst  of  the  minor  prophets. 
He  lived  during  the  reigns  ot  Uzziah, 
Jothan,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiuh  kiiigof  Judab, 
and  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel  (Hos. 
i.  1.);  and  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Amos.  His  predictions  were 
directed    chiefly   against    the    kings    and 
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kingdom  of  Israel.  **  He  lived  in  a  Tery 
corrupt  age.  Idolatry,  a  fondness  for 
foreign  alliances,  civil  distraction,  and  vice 
of  every  description  abounded  :  the  im- 
pending judgments  for  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  announce."  (Dr.  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets,  p  2.)  See  an  analysis  of 
his  predictions  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  941 — 946. 

Hospitality  of  the  Jews,  480 — 482. 
Notice  of  Tesserse  Hospitales,  482,  483. 

Hot  Season  in  Palestine,  37,  38. 

Hours  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  188. 

Houses  of  the  Jews,  arrangement  of, 
and  their  furniture,  413 — 426.  Leprosy 
of  houses,  363. 

HuLDAH,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shal- 
lum,  who  was  consulted  by  Josiah  concern- 
ing the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in 
the  treasury  of  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14). 

HuR,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the 
husband  of  Miriam,  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During 
the  battle  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared 
with  Aaron  the  authority  over  the  Israel* 
ites.     (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

Husbandry  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
48.5—491. 

HusHAi,  the  friend  of  David ;  who, 
during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  remained 
with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels 
of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

Hymenaus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Ephesus;  who  being  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  afterwards  fell  into  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  or  rather,  who  maintained  that 
the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively 
in  reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a 
resurrection  from  their  former  death  in 
trespasses  and  sins;  and  that  no  other 
resurrection  was  to  be  expected.  (Valpy 
on  2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Hyssop,  notice  of,  77.  note  3. 


Ibzan,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel, 
^verned  seven  years.  His  prosperity  is 
mdicated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
thirty  sons,  and  as  many  daughters;  and 
his  riches,  by  all  of  them  being  married. 
(Judg.  xii.  8.) 

IcoNiUM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief 
of  the  fourteen  belonging  to  that  tetrarchy. 
Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach- 
ing, and  confirming  their  doctrine  by  mi« 
XX  4 
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nurles.  cofiTcrted  vaany  to  the  Cbristnn 
feith.  CActs  xhr.  1,  2,  3.);  and  here  the 
unbelJering  Jews  aoii  Gentiles  made  mn 
assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  despitefuUy 
and  to  stone  them,  (ver.  5.)  It  is  now 
called  KoDieb. 

Idolatbt,  origin  and  progress  of,  364, 
365.  History  of  it,  among  die  Israelites, 
365 — 3G7.  Different  kinds  of,  and  its 
punishment,  153 — 155.  Idols  worshipped 
by  them,  367 — 376.  IdoU  worshipped  in 
Samaria  during  the  captivity,  376.  Idols 
of  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  377.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  idolatrous  rites  oi  the  heathen 
explained,  378—387. 

Idcmaa,  or  Edov,  country  of,  17,  18. 

Illtriccm,  a  provmce  lyin^  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Libumia  to  the  north  (now  called  Croatia), 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which 
region  still  retains  the  same  name.  Hither 
St.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titos  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  he 
says  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  from 
JerusaUm  round  about  unto  Ilfyricum. 

Imprison VBNT,  Jewish  modes  of,  166, 
167.  'l/ioTiflf,  or  Upper  Garments,  de- 
scribed, 428,  429. 

Impuritiks,  legal,  purifications  of,  359 
—364. 

Inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  ceremonial  of,  102 — 104. 

Incrnse,  offering  of,  .321. 

Injuries  (corporal),  punishment  of, 
159—161. 

Intercalary  Month,  notice  of,  194. 

Intkhment,  rites  of,  556 — ^564. 

Irrigation  practised  by  the  Jews, 
492,  493. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah, 
and  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Isi-aelitish 
nation.  He  married  Rebekak,  and  was 
the  father  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  whom  he 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  cave  of 
Machnelah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
went  into  Kg}pt. 

Isaiah,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet, 
distinguished  for  the  strength  and  sub- 
limity of  his  conceptions  and  language. 
In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is 
metonymically  put  for  the  book  or  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah. 

IsuBosHETH,  ot  IsHBAAL,  the  son  and 
successor  of  SauL  He  reigned  only  two 
years ;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into 
confusion   on   the    death   of  Abner,   and 
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by  two  Of  stains 
of  his  own  troupe  (2  Smb.  ii.  1  Ctiroo. 
rm.  33.11.  39.) 

ISCARIOT.       S.-e  JCDAS,  I.  M^ 

IswAEL,  the  «on  of  AbrahaB  wad 
Hagar.  On  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Hagur  ani 
her  son  were  e&peiled  firom  the  bouse  of 
Abraham,  at  the  desire  of  Stfah,  and 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  the 
aouth  of  Palestine.  Of  Esnrptian  origiB 
by  his  mother,  Ishmael  married  an  E^rrpt- 
ian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  <lacuti- 
ters,  ooe  of  whom  Esau  married,  anj 
twelve  sons,  who  gave  their  names  to  ss 
many  tribes  of  Arabians,  confomiabl«  to 
the  predictions  concerning  L4iiDaeL  (ihm. 
xrii.  20.  XXV.  9.  xxviii.  9.  xxxvi.  5.)  I4i- 
mael  died,  aged  187  years. 

Isijss  OF  THE  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5.), 
probably  mean  many  of  the  maritime 
countries  washed  by  the  MeditcrrBneao 
Sea.  The  Hebrews  also  used  the  word 
isles  to  signify  all  those  countries  which 
were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (ba. 
xi.  10.  11.  xl.  15.    Jer.fi.  10.) 

Israel  (that  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a 
mighty  prince),  the  name  given  by  the 
angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Peniel 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24.)  By  Israel,  m  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  sometimes  meant  the  person  of 
jH«'ob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  prc^eny, 
including  both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes 
as  distinct  from  Judah. 

Israel,  Land  of,  2.  Kingdom  o<^  li. 
Latent  causes  of  the  schism  between  it 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  1 15,  116.  Its 
duration,  116.     Mountains  of,  60. 

Israelites,  the  desoendanu  of  Israel 
At  first  they  were  called  Hebrews,  frooi 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  sumamed  the 
Hebrew,  from  his  having  passed  over  the 
Euphrates  into  the  land  or  Canaan.  After 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  gene- 
rally called  Israelites  ;  and  on  their  return 
fit>m  the  Babvlonish  captivity,  they  were 
denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
the  roost  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
Their  political  state  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom 
by  the  Assyrians,  93 — 121.  Idols  wor- 
shipped by  them,  367—377.  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  265. 

Issachar,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Issue  of  blood,  554. 

Italy,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Ligustine  and  Tyrrhene  Seas, 
which  names  were  formerly  applied  to 
|)artA  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Romb 
was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of  almost 
universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  (Acts  xviii.  2. 
xxvii.  1.  6.  Heb.  xiiL  24.) 
Itur^a,  region  of,  17. 


Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  43. 
Jabesh,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh   beyond   Jordan,  generally    called 
Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  uilead,  at 
the    foot    of  the    mountains  so  named. 
According  to  Eusebius  it  was  six  miles 
from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ;  consequently, 
it  must  have  been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias.    Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked   by   the 
Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to 
join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Judg.  xxi.  8.)     Nahash,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, laying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed 
hard  conditions  to  the  inhabitants,  from 
which    Saul  delivered  them,  a.  m.  2909, 
B.  c.  1094.     They  ever  after  showed  great 
gratitude  to    Saul  and   his  family :    thev 
carried  off  his  and  his  sons*  bodies  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
Bethshan,  and  buried  them  honourably  in  a 
wood  near  their  city.  (1  Sam.xxxl  11—13.) 
Jabin  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Canaanitish  chieflains,  ruled  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed 
against  the  Israelites  by  Adonizedek,  Jal)in 
assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  wuttrs 
of  Merom,  and  summoned  all  their  forces 
to  arms.     This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  well  as  the  preceding ;  and  Jabin  him- 
self perished  at  the  destruction   of   his 
capital,  Hazor.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 12.) 

Jabin  11.,  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably 
descended  from  the  preceding  sovereign. 
During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  king- 
dom of  Hazor,  which  Joshua  had  destroyed, 
appears  to  have  been  re-established;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful 
dominion,  since  be  is  said  to  have  brought 
into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  This  Jabin  oppressed  the  Israel- 
ites tor  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of 
his  general  Sisera,  who  had  been  con- 
auered  by  Barak,  the  war  was  firolonged 
for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  terminated 
by  the  ruin  of  Jabin.  (Judg.  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  and  the  fether  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  Having  surreptitiouslv  obtained 
bis  father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.),  to  avoid 
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his  brother's  resentment,  Rebekah  sent 
him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  La- 
ban  her  brother,  whose  daughters,  Leah 
and  Rachel,  he  married.  After  serving 
Laban  many  years,  he  returned  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  having  durinff  his  journey 
had  an  amicable  interview  with  his  brother 
Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
in  a  field  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
Hivites;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister 
Dinah,  by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to 
Bethel,  where  he  offered  sacrifice,  and 
God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years 
after  this  he  went  down  to  Egypt  to  his 
son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
}ear8,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after 
giving  his  prophetic  blessing  to  his  sons. 
Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  fre(|uentlv  put 
metonymically  for  his  posterity,  that  is, 
for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Jacob's  Well,  notice  of,  50,  51. 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 
She  killed  Sisera,  general  of  the  Canaan- 
itish army,  whom  she  had  received  into 
her  tent,  by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples. 
('Oncerning  this  transaction,  see  Vol.  1.  p. 
604. 

Jaffa.     See  Jopfa,  p.  687.  tn/ro. 

Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Is- 
raelites for  twenty-two  yeai*8.  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  govern^  thirty  towns, 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of 
Jair. 

Jairus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a 
synagogue,  whose  daughter  Jesus  Christ 
restored  to  life  by  a  miracle :  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  236. 

James:  — 

1.  Jambs,  the  ton  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
brother  of  the  apostle  John :  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  d. 
44.  (Matt.  iv.  21.  x.  2.  Mark  iii.  17. 
Luke  vi.  14.     Acts  i.  13.  xiL  2.) 

2.  James,  sumamed  the  Less,  (Mark 
XV.  40.)  He  was  the  son  of  Alph^us, 
and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his 
name.  For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a 
further  account  of  James,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
591—596. 

Jannes  and  Jambrbs,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Eg,vptian  magicians;  who  withstood 
Moses  and  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  per- 
formed. (Exod.  vii.  11, 12.  viii.  7.  18,  19.) 
As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  apostle  probably  derived 
them  from  tradition.  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.),  as 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical 
books. 
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Japhkt,  the  ddest  son  of  Noah,  was  a 
witness  of  the  deluge*  and  one  of  those  who 
were  saved  in  the  Ark«  His  descendants 
first  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread 
into  the  north  and  west. 

J4RHAH,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an 
Israelite  named  Sheshan,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage  and  consequently 
gave  him  his  liberty.  It  is  not  iroprobcd>le 
that  Jarhah  was  a  proselyte  to  the  religion 
of  Israel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  34.) 

jATELiNsof  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

Jazer,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Oad  :  it  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  25.) 
The  Sea  of  Jazer,  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  32.,  Dr.  Blayney  is  of  opinion,  is  the 
Dead  Sea,  Jazer  being  in  the  north  border 
of  Moab. 

Jbbus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  the  father  of 
the  Jebusites  (Gen.  ii.  16.)  who  dwelt 
in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of 
David,  when  Joab  took  the  place.  (2  Sam. 
V.  xxiv.) 

Jbduthun,  a  Levite,  one  of  David's 
choristers.  (1  Chron.  ix.  16.  xvi.  38.  41, 
42  XXV.  1.)  His  sons  were  employed  as 
musicians.  (2  Chron.  xxxt.  15.  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

Jehoahaz  :  — 

1.  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  the  second 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  reigned 
only  three  months,  being  taken  captive  nnd 
carried  into  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jehoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehu  king  of  Israel.  He  followed  the  evil 
example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign 
of  17  years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged 
first  by  Hazael,  and  afterwards  by  Ben- 
hadad,  kings  of  Syria ;  but,  Jehoahaz 
fiumbling  himself  before  God,  he  and  his 
people  were  delivered  by  his  son  Joash. 

Jehoash.  See  Joash,  p.  686.  mfrd, 
Jehoiakim  or  Eliakim,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah.  After 
a  wicked  and  inglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  car- 
ried as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (2  Kings  xxiii.  34—37.  I 
Chron.  iii.  15.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Jehoiachin,  who  was  also  called  Coniah 
and  Jechoniah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxii. 
24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three  months 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, together  with  a  multitude  of  his 
people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  (2  Kinjrs  xxiv.  8.  2  Chron. 
xxx\  i.  9  )     Through  the  kindness  of  1m  iU 
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merodach,  the  son  and  sacceasor  of  N^ 
buchadnezzar,  he  was  restored  to  Us 
personal  liberty,  and  was  sopported  at 
Babylon  by  the  king's  bounty.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27.  Jer.  liL  31.) 

Jbhoiada,  the  successor  of  Azariah  is 
the  pontificate ;  who  with  his  wife  Jebo- 
sheba,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  froa 
the  massacre  of  the  royid  fiunily  by  Ath»> 
liah,  and  placed  him  on  the  throae  of 
Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
130  years,  and  was  honoured  with  a  burial 
among  the  kings,  in  consideration  of  fas 
piety  and  disinterested  petriottsoi.  (2 
Kings  xi.  4,  &c,  xiL  1,  2.  2  Chron.  zxn. 
10—12.  xxiii.  xxiv.  1—3.  15,  16.) 

Jehoiarib,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests  established 
by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whon 
the  family  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended. 
(2  Mace.  ii.  1.) 

Jbhoram  :  — 

1.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshapfaat 
king  of  Judah,  with  whom  for  a  short  time 
he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then 
succeeded  him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889. 
He  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He 
began  his  reign  by  murdering  his  brothers, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah,  after  a 
wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron. 
xxi.)  On  the  nature  of  his  disease,  see  p. 
552,  supra, 

2.  Jbhoram  or  Joram,  king  of  Israel, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  whose  ioi- 
pieties  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  hia  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  c.  884. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah  :  he  was  a  pious  prince  ; 
and  in  the  third  vear  of  his  reign  ne  sent 
some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  to 
gether  with  certain  Levites  and  priests, 
throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  con- 
sequent duties.  After  a  reign  of  25  years, 
he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chron. 
xvii. — XX.  1— ^4.)  Sepulchre  of  Jehosh- 
aphat, 66. 

Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of,  account  of,  65. 

Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  oi 
the  self-existent  Being,  for  which  the  Jews 
substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  vrith  an  an- 
cient superstition.  In  our  authorised  trans- 
lation, tnis  word  is  rendered  "  the  Lord,* 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  signi- 
fying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Jehovah,  see  Gresenius  s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  voce  niH^. — Land  of  Jehovah,  3. 

Jehu  :  — 

1 .  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who 
was  sent  to  denounce  the  divine  jndgmau$ 
a«;niist  Baashak.ng  of  Israel.  ( 1  Kings  xvi.  7.) 
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2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grand- 
son of  Nimsbi,  who  conspired  against  Je 
horaro  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
2H  years.  He  abolished  the  worship  of 
]3aal  at  Samaria,  but  is  mentioned  with 
horror  in  Hos.  i.  4.  In  bis  reign  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  ravaged  by  Hazael  kin^ 
a€  Syria,  who  weakened  its  power,  and 
prepared  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom. 
(2  Kings  X,  a2.) 

Jemima,  Kbzia,  and  Kerbn-happuco, 
the  three  daughters  of  Job,  horn  after  his 
restoration  to  prosperity.  They  obtained 
a  portion  of  their  father's  inheritance, — a 
privilege  which  in  those  days  could  be  con- 
ferred only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jephthah,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel, 
succeeded  Jair  in  the  government  of  the 
people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Am- 
monites. His  administration  lasted  six  years. 
Concerning  his  vow,  see  VoL  L  p.  605. 

Jeremiah,  the  second  of  the  four 
greater  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  native  of 
Anathoth.  He  was  distineuished  for  an 
ardent  love  of  his  country,  for  the  pathetic 
tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her 
fate,  and  for  the  ungrateful  treatmentwhich 
he  received  from  his  countrymen.  The 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
On  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  see  Vol. 
II.  pp.  868—885. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Bei\jamin,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the 
first  city  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by 
Joshua,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground,  and 
denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  person 
who  should  rebuild  it.  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26. 
Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse  was  literally  ful- 
filled, in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hiel  the 
Bethelite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt. 
(I  Kings  xvi.  34.)  After  this  event 
it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools    of  the 
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prophets  which  were  established  there 
(2  Kings  ii.  5.) ;  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
rendered  the  sou  uiSruitful,  until  they  were 
cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ii.  21.);  since  which  time  they  have  be- 
come exceedingly  wholesome  and  fer- 
tilising. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
Jericho  yielded  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its 
size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  : 
it  was  situated  in  a  boHom,  in  that  vaht 
plain  which  was  named  the  great  pUtm 
(which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex* 
pression^otng  down  from  Jermalem,  Luke  x. 
30.)  ;  and  is  150  furlongs,  about  nineteen 
miles,  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judaea. 
The  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is 
3500  ft.  The  country  around  Jericho  was  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Palestine,  abounding  in 
roses  and  palm-trees  (whence  in  Deut.  xxxiv 
3.  it  is  called  the  city  of  palm^reet),  and 
yielding  also  great  quantities  of  the  opo- 
balsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly 
esteemed  in  oriental  courts  even  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  which  being  an  article  of 
commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of 
publicans  and  of  a  chief  publican  in  that 
region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  was  one  of 
the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  12,000  of  whom 
dwelt  there  ;  and  as  the  way  thither  from 
Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as 
it  still  is,  greatly  infested  with  thieves. 
Not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  on  it, 
nor  any  thing  which  indicates  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  or  the  mark  of  his  hand  on 
the  soil.  Lord  Lindsay,  who  passed 
through  this  road  in  the  summer  of  iSlil, 
states,  that  *'  it  runs  between  bleak  stony 
mountaiuH/'  and  "  is  dreariness  itself. "  A, 
country  more  favourable  for  the  attacks  of 
banditti  and  caves  better  adapted  for  con- 
cealment, than  those  presented  on  this 
road,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.^     Tais  cir* 


'  *•  The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  is  held 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  it,  the  very  aspect 
of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  n)bbcry  and  mnrder,  and  on  the  other, 
to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  accident 
happening  to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  calm  our  fears  on 
that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their 
tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  us  at  this  place.  We  were  met  here  ac- 
cordingly, by  a  band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  matchlocks,  and  pre- 
senting the  most  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance  that  could  be  imagined.  The  effect  of 
this  was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which  they  sent  forth  trom  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were 
re-echoed  through  all  the  valleys,  while  the  bold  projecting  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows 
in  which  every  Uiing  lay  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the  clifls  above,  and  the  forbid- 
ding deflation  which  every  where  reigned  around,  presented  a  picture  that  ^as  quite  in 
harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  It  made  us  feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  being 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  delightful  tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  before  so  often  admired 
for  its  doctrine,  independently  of  its  local  beauty.  (See  Luke  x.  30 — 34.)  One  must  be  umid 
these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  im]>alicnce  of 
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cumsUDce  marks  the  admirable  propriety 
with  which  our  Lord  made  it  the  scene  of 
his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  good  Samo' 
ritan,  (Luke  x.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at 
present,  a  wretched  village,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  miserable  huts,  called  Rihah, 
Ccompared  with  which  the  worst  Irish 
cabin  is  a  palace,)  so  low,  that,  at  night, 
one  might  almost  ride  over  them,  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  only  trace  of 
the  city  of  Jericho,  found  in  1849  by  the 
Deputation  sent  to  the  East  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Malta  Protestant  college,  is 
a  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages.  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Deputation.  Part  IL  p.  372.^ 
The  once  celebrated  •*  City  of  Palms  ** 
cannot  now  boast  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  sur- 
rounds it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows) 
is  watered  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  called 
the  Fountain  of  Eiit/ia :  it  has  ever  been 
venerated  as  the  same  which  the  prophet 
Klisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19—22.),  the 
vaier  of  which  was  naught  (or  bitter)  and 
the  ground  barren :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's 
miracle.  "  The  stream,  which  is  clear 
and  full,  is  at  its  source  received  into  a 
reservoir,  some  five  yards  in  length,  ten  in 
breadth,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  but  not 
now  in  good  repair."  (Wilson's  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.)  Several  streams, 
continually  running  from  it,  refresh  and 
fertilise  the  surrounding  soil.  The  water 
is  sweet  and  refreshing.  Credulous  pil- 
grims are  still  shown  the  sycamore  tree 
into  which  Zacchffius  climbed  in  orier  to 
Kee  Jesus.  (Luke  xix.  1 — 10.)  (Came's 
Letters,  pp.  322,  323.  Three  Weeks  in 
Palestine,  p.  83.  Robinson's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  Lord  Lindsay's 
Letters  on  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  520.) 
Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  &c.,  pp. 
219—223.)  The  history  and  present 
state  of  Jericho  and  its  environs  are  de- 
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scribed  at  length  by  Prof.  Robinson.  (Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iL  pp.  273—304.) 

Jbroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  He  was  a  wicked 
prince,  who  from  political  niotires  esta- 
blished idolatry,  and  changed  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar.  He  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms 
of  detestation.  See  a  notice  of  the  golden 
calves  set  up  by  him,  in  p.  368.  He  died 
af^er  a  reign  of  22  years. 

Jbroboam  IL,  the  thirteenth  king  of 
Israel,  succeeded  his  fiither  Jehoahash.  He 
fought  against  the  Syrians  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  invaded  their  country,  and 
penetrated  even  to  Damascus,  their  capital. 
He  reigned  41  years  ;  and  is  recorded  to 
have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Jeroboam  L 

Jerdbbaal.     See  Gideon. 

Jerusalem  (dty),  situation  of  and  the 
names  by  which  it  was  called,  19—21 
Fortifications  and  walls,  23.  Its  state 
before  the  war  of  the  Jevrs  vrith  the 
Romans,  24,  25.  Remarkable  buildings, 
25,  26.  Supply  of  water,  26.  Cisterns, 
fountains,  and  pools,  26 — ^28.  Temple, 
248 — 256.  Successive  captures  of  thi«: 
city,  29.  Its  present  state  and  population, 
30—32. 

Jesus,  that  is  the  Saviour,  the  name  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
who  is  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all 
things.  He  is  called  Jesus,  because  be 
came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
(Matt.  i.  21.  Eph.  L  21,  22.  Heb.  i.  2.) 
T  he  history  of  his  life,  miracles*  doctrine 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  re- 
lated in  the  four  Gospels.  In  2  Cor.  i.  19. 
Jesus  is,  metonymically,  put  for  the  Gospel 
or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jbthro,  or  Haguel,  a  priest  of  Midian, 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting 
inferior  judges,   to    hear  and   determine 


the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed 
at  the  very  tramp  of  the  horses*  hoofs  rebomiding  through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  tiban  the  echoing  thunder  produced  by  the 
discbEurge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valleys  ;  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the 
full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable  story  of  the  Gkx>d  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here, 
pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful  aspect 
of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  as 
the  Priest  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done,  sfiikes  one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  mors 
than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  firom  the  bravery  which  was  necessary 
to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  fellow-creature.'* — (Buckingham's  Traveb  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.  293,  293.  See  a  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  of  the 
banditti  who  infest  it,  in  Sir  F.  Henniker's  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  pp.  289 
—291.     London,  1823,  8vo.) 
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minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator 
himadf. 

Jbthronian  Prefects,  96,  97. 
Jews.  —  After  the  captivity,   most  of 
those  persons  who  returned  aind  rebuilt 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having 
sprung  fi^m  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term   Jbw&  became  a  general  appellation 
for  all   tiie  iiJiabitants  of  Palestme,  and 
afterwards  for  ihose  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  2  Mace  iz.  17.) 
Fvtr  the  political  state  of  the  Jews,  fit>m 
the  patriarchal  times  to  their  finaJ   dis- 
pemion,  see  pp.  92 — 131.      Their  courts 
of  judicature,  legal  proceedings,  criminal 
law  and  punishments,  131 — 18^.      Their 
mode  of  computing  time,  187 — 202.    Tri- 
butes and  taxes  paid  by  them,   203 — ^206. 
Their  genealogical  tables  and  memorials  of 
events,  207—209.      Treaties,  covenants, 
and  contracts,  209 — 213.      Oaths,  213  — 
214.     Military  Af&irs,  218—245.     The 
whole   nation   why  accounted  holy,  2b9. 
Account  of  the  Jewish   church    and  its 
members,  288 — 294.      All  male  Jews  re- 
quired to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great    annual    festivals,  330,  331.     Cor- 
ruptions of  religion  amons  them,  and  their 
idolatry,  363—377.      Did    not    worship 
an  ass*s  head,  370,  371.     State  of  religion 
and  sects   in   the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
386  —  405.    Their  private  life,  manners, 
customs,  arts  and     sciences,    411 — 524. 
Commerce    and     navigation,    521- — ^528. 
Amusements,  532,  533.     Their  treatment 
of  the  dead,  and  funeral  rites,  556 — ^570. 
Their  extreme  corruption  during  the  time 
of  Christ,  406— 410. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  terms 
**  Jews  **  is  employed  :  — 

( 1  • )  With  reference  both  to  nation  and 
religion.  (Matt,  xxviil  15.  Mark  vii.  3.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only. 
(Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev.  ii.  9.  iii  9.) 

(3.)    With  reference  to  nations  only. 
(Acts  xix.  34.  xxi.  39.  xxii.  3.  Gall.  ii.  13.) 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  they 
were,  293, 294. 

JhZEBEL : — 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus 
king  uf  the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab 
king  of  Israel.  She  was  infamous  for  her 
idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length 
perished  miserubly,  according  to  a  predic- 
lion  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  (1  Kings  xvi. 
31.  xviii.  4. 13.  xxi.  23. 2  Kinp  ix.  30—37.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jezebel  is  put  as  a  ge- 
neric term  for  an  idolatrous  and  infitmous 
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woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
See  p.  597.  iuprcL 

Jbzrbbl,  a  celebrated  city,  situated  in 
a  yalley  of  that  name,  in  the  canton  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Bianasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  la)  Here 
Ahab  had  a  palace ;  and  here  the  retributive 
justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.  (2  Kings 
IX.  30 — ^37.)  Jezreel  is  now  reduced  to 
a  small  village  called  Zerin.  ^  Dr.  Wilson 
found  here  eleven  sarcophagi,  entire  or  in 
fragments,  of  great  antiquity,  which  may 
even  be  Israelitish.  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

Jezreel,  Plain  of,  account  of,  69,  70. 

JoAB  :  — 

1.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the 
grandson  of  Kenaz  (I  Chron.  iv.  13,  14.), 
nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder  of  a  colony  of 
artisans,  or  "craftsmen,"  at  Ono  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  settled, 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Crafts- 
men, an  appellation  which  shows,  that  the 
arts  practised  by  them  were  of  the  first 
utility  ;  and  Nehemiah  eave  it  the  same 
appellation,  (xi.  35.)  The  establishment 
of  Joab,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge, 
from  whom  he  was  descended,  proves  that 
the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and 
shows  in  what  estimation  trades  were  held. 
The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily 
conceive,  would,  in  no  long  time,  form 
establishments  of  this  kind,  after  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew 
of  David.  With  his  brothers  Abishai  and 
Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's  troops 
against  Abner.  He  whs  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  most  valiant  men  in  David*s 
army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and  re- 
vengeftil  disposition.  Having  conspired 
to  raise  Adonijah  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by 
command  of  Solomon. 

JoAHHA,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of 
Herod  Antipas.  She  is  enumerated  among 
those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  and 
assisted  in  supporting  him.  (Luke  viii.  3. 
xxiv.  10.) 

JoASH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was 
the  son  of  Ahaziah.  On  the  massacre  of 
his  family  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved 
by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  and  his  wife 
Jehosheba,  and  secreted  for  six  years  in 
one  of  the  afiartments  of  the  temple,  where 
he  was  brought  up.    At  the  ageof  seven 
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7«u*8,  the  courageous  ficWty  of  the  hig^ 
priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada, 
he  ruled  well :  but  on  the  death  of  that 
wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell 
into  gross  idolatrv;  and  at  length  put  to 
death  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  From 
this  time,  his  reign  became  disastrous  ;  his 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Syrians  under 
Hazael ;  his  armies  were  totally  discom- 
fited by  very  inferior  forces;  and  he 
could  only  save  his  capital,  by  delivering 
to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  his  predecessors,  and 
those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in  the 
temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him: 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jebo- 
iada,  found  avengers;  and  after  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three 
of  his  servants.  (2  Rings  xi.  xii.  2  Cbron. 
xxiv.) 

JoASH  or  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehoaliaz.  Possessed 
of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  for- 
tunate wars  he  prepared  the  splendid 
reign  of  his  son  Jeroboam  II. ;  and  wanted 
nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  16  years, 
during  which  he  *'  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  departed  not  from  all  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israul  to  sin."  (2  Kings  xii.  10 — 12. 
xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumsea,  whose  piety  and  afflictions  are 
celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name.  For  a  notice  of  the  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  528.  of 
this  volume. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  se- 
cond of  the  minor  prophets.  His  history 
in  entirely  unknown.  From  internal  evi- 
dence he  appears  to  have  prophesied  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Joash  king  of  Judah, 
B.  0.  870 — 865.  He  is  one  of  the  elilf  st 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  predictions 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Dr.  Henderson*s 
Minor  Prophets,  p.  90.) 

John : — 

1.  John  the  Baptist^  the  son  of  Zecha- 
rias  and  Elizabeth,  was  the  kinsman  and 
precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life. 
Notice  of  his  dress,  see  p.  427.  He 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  whom  he  had  reproved  for  his  inces- 
tuous marriage.  (Matt.  iii.  1.  xiv.  2 — 4. 
8.  10.) 

2.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist^  was 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother 
of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisber- 
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mar.  He  seems  to  have  b.en  of  a  ra3d 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  peculiarly 
dear  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  name  is  f^ 
fixed  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Ejpis- 
tles,  and  to  the  Apocalypse  :  for  anal^-ses 
of  which,  see  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
work. 

3.  John,  sumamed  Mark,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their 
joumies. 

4.  John,  one  of  the  chief  men  am'^o^ 
the  Jews,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
perhaps  related  to  the  high  priest.  (Acts 
IV.  6.) 

JoKTAN  (or  Kahtan,  as  the  Arabs 
write  the  name),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian  -  tribes 
were  descended.  (Gen.  x.  25 — 30.)  Kah- 
t&n  is  still  the  patronymic  of  the  large 
Arabian  tribes,  which  are  scattered  orer 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Arabia.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  Yemen  or 
Arabia  Felix,  and  of  its  capital.  (Dr 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p. 
742.  In  pp.  743—746.  he  has  traced  the 
probable  settlements  of  the  Joktamites, 
or  descendants  of  Joktan.) 

JOKTHKEL  :  — 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah. (Josh.  XV.  38.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah  gave  to  Selah,  an  Arabian  city 
which  he  took.  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  See 
Sblah,  page  727.  infra, 

Jonah  : 

1.  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
fifth  of  the  minor  prophets,  who  was 
swallowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach 
of  the  monster.  He  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  His  predictions 
were  delivered  against  Nineveh.  The  pre- 
tended tomb  of  Jonah  forms  part  of  the 
ereat  group  of  Assyrian  ruins  op|>osite  to 
Mosul,  which  some  have  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  real  site  of  ancictit  Nineveh.  A 
mosque  has  been  erected  over  it :  and  the 
pretended  tomb  is  in  a  dark  inner  room. 
The  tradition  which  places  the  tomb  on 
this  spot  is  a  mere  fable.  A  large  Turco- 
man village,  called  Nebbi  Yunus,  has  risen 
around  the  mosque.  (  Layard's  Discoveries 
in  Nineveh,  &c.,  p.  596.) 

2.  Jonah  or  Jonas,  the  father  of  the 
apostle  Simon  Peter.  He  was  a  fisherman. 
(John  I  42.  xxi.  15—17.) 

Jonathan,  the  son  w  Saul,  and  the 
faithfully  attached  friend  of  David  in  all 
his  persecutions.  Jonathan  displayed  si^» 
nal  valour  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines. 
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He  perished  in  battle  with  his  father  on 
Mount  Gilboa ;  and  his  death  is  pathe- 
tically lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral 
elegy  which  he  composed  in  honour  of 
both.  (2  Sam.  i.) 

JoppA,  a  sea- port  of  Palestine,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  called  also  Japha,  and  now 
universally  JaiHi,  owes  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  port  of 
Judaea,  to  its  situation  with  regard    to 
Jerusalem.     It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill 
of  an  oblong  shape,  the  houses  and  streets 
regularly  rising  above  one  another  in  ter- 
races, according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
different  strata  forming  the  site  of  the 
buildings.     As  a  station  for  vessels,   its 
harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, bein(r  broken  down  and  choked 
with  sand.     **  Ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  to  avoid  the  shoaLs 
and  rocks  of  the  place.     In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea- 
port in  all  Judaea.     Hither  Solomon  or- 
dered the  materials  for  the  temple  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  t j 
their  conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem." 
(Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  442.    Jol- 
liffe's    Letters    from    Palestine,   p.    198. 
Irby's   and    Mangle's  Travels,  pp.   1^6— 
188.)     And  from  this  place  the  prophet 
Jonah  afterwards  embarked  for  Nineveh. 
(Jonah  i.  3.)     It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity.  "  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Joshua 
xix.  46.,   as,  with    its   adjoining    towns, 
[being]  part  of  the  lot  of  Dan.    It  next 
appears  as  the  place,  at  which  were  landed 
the  floats  of  wood  from  Lebanon  for  the 
building  of  the  temple.    (2  Chron.  ii.  16.) 
The  Sea  of  Joppa  was  that  to  which  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  destined  for  the  repair 
of  the  temple,  were  brought.  (Ezra  iii.  7.)" 
It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(ix.  X.  xi.)  that  the  Gospel  was  received 
here  soon  after  Christ's  ascension.     Here 
also  St.  Peter  restored  to  life  Dorcas  or 
Tabitha  (Acts   ix.  40.),   whose  reputed 
tomb  is  still  shown  to  travellers.    "  It  is  a 
cave  excavated  in  a  scaly,  friable,  limestone, 
and  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  down  to  it.     The  floor  is 
level.    The  interior  is  about  eighteen  feet 
long ;  and  it  has  nine  crypts,  three  fronting 
the  entrance  and  three  on  each  side,  each 
one  measiving  eight  feet  in  length,  two 
feet  in  width,  and  three  feet  in  height ;  the 
side  crypts  [bein§]  about  eight  feet  apart." 
(Lynch's  Kxpedition  to  the  Jordan,  &c., 
p.  442.)   Modern  Joppa  or  Jafla,  stands  on 
*  promontory,  which  rises  about  150  feet 
^bove  the  level  of  the  sea :   it  commands 
varied  and    picturesque  views  on   every 
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aide.  •'  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  inhabi- 
tants were  about  6000;  now  there  must 
be  15,000  at  least,  and  commerce  has  in- 
creased at  even  a  greater  ratio."  The 
gardens  of  Joppa  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  outside  the  town,  and  are  ftur- 
rounded  by  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear. 
There  is  very  little  trade  here,  the  only 
^business  of  the  place  being  derived  from 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  pilgrims 
going  to  and  returning  from  Jerusalem. 
The  house  of  the  Briti&h  vice-consul 
(signor  Damiani),  in  1831,  stood  on  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  which  had  been 
Simon  the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the 
apostle  Peter ;  and  a  portion  of  an  ancient 
wall  therein  was  pointed  out  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks 
in  Palestine,  pp.  6 — 10.  London,  1833. 
Anderson's  Bible  Light  fi-om  Bible  Lands, 
p.  106.  London,  1856.  Robinson's  Tra- 
vels in  Palestine  and   Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  18, 

19.  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel,  pp. 
507,  508.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  515.) 

JoRAM.     See  Jeuoram,  2.  p.  682. 
Jordan,    River,    account    of,  41—43. 
Region  round  about,  70.     Thickets  of,  80. 
Joseph  :  — 

1.  Joseph,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob, 
born  of  Rachel.  Hated  by  his  brethren, 
be  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some 
Midianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  and  again  sold  to 
Potiphar.  He  subsequently  became  go- 
vernor over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent 
for  his  father  and  brethren  to  Egypt,  where 
he  provided  for  them.  On  the  aeparture 
of  toe  Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command 
the  remains  of  Joseph,  which   had   been 

I  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  pro- 
cess, were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  xi. 
22.),  and,  it  should  seem  fi'om  Josh.  xxiv. 

'31.,  afler  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were 
interred  in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem. 
(Gen.  xxxvii. — 1.)  Joseph  is  sometimes, 
metonymically,  put  for  his  descendants, 
that  is,  the  half-tribe  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  husband  of  Marvy  and  the  re- 
puted father  of  Jesus.    (Matt.  i.  16.  18 — 

20.  24.  ii.  13.  19.  Luke  i.  27.  ii.  4.  16.  33. 
43.  iii.  23  iv.  22.  John  i.  46.  vi.  42.) 

3.  Joseph  of  Arhnatkea,  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  sanhedrin,  and  privately  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ.  Alter  his  death, 
Joseph  requested  his  body  of  Pilate,  and 
honourably  entombed  it  in  his  own  new 
sepulchre.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 — 60.  Mark 
XV.  43—45.  Luke  xxiii.  50.  John  xix.  38.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesua, 
also  called  Barsabas  and  Justus.    He  was 
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promuted  land,  80  JesuM  (whose  nawie  in 
Greek  is  the  same  as  Jchoshiiah)  will  one 
day  subdue  and  exterminute  the  enemies 
of  his  name  and  disciples,  and  will  intriv 
dure  his  people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in 
W'hich  they  will  enjoy  perfect  and  eternal 
happiness.  For  an  account  of  the  dirision 
of  tne  Holy  Land  by  Joshua,  see  pp.  9 — \'X 
of  this  volume  ;  and  for  his  government  of 
the  Israelites,  see  p.  98.  Observations  on 
the  pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gil- 
gal.  Vol.  Lp.  221. 

JosiAH,  the  son  of  Aroon  and  Jedidah, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dah  at  the  early  ace  of  eight  years,  and 
during  a  reign  of  Uiirty-one  years  be  en- 
deavoured, with  moch  success,  to  restore 
the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity. 
Beinff  a  tributary  or  ally  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Chaldeo-Babyloniui 
,  empire,  and  in  all  probability  bound  by 
I  treaty  to  assist   him,  Josiah,  in   the  dis- 
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nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  apostleship  in  place  of  the  traitor 
Judas.  (AcU  L  83.) 
JosBs :  — 

1.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Jesus.  (Matt.  xiii.  55.  xxvii. 
5^.  Mark  vi.  3.  xv,  40.  47.)  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Mary 
who  did  not  become  an  apostle;  which, 
circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by 
Coquerel,  who  supposes  that  Joses  was 
one  of  those  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
want  of  faith  in  him  (compare  John  vii.  5.), 
and  therefore  was  deemed  unfit  for  the 
a|K)stleship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i. 
14.  that  tho  brethren  of  Jesus  were  present 
at  the  meetings  of  his  disciples,  which 
were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Joses  was  converted  after  the  resurrection. 

2.  JosBs,  surnamed  Barnabas,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts  iv.  36.^  I  charge  of  his  duty  to  his  liege-superior, 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tnbe  of  l  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions 
Ephraim,  called  Jesus  by  the  Greeks.  He  !  ^  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
was  the  minister  or  servant,  and  the  sue-  was  marching  into  Assyria.  The  two 
cessor  of  Moses  ;  an  office  which  he  de-  I  armies  met  at  M^ddo,  where  Josiah, 
served  to  fill  on  many  accounts :  for  not  I  entering  into  the  battle  in  disguise,  was 
only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distin-  I  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow :  he  died 
guished  talents,  but  God  himself  had  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his 
destined  Joshua  to  be  the  commander-in-  { subjects.  Jeremiah  composed  Lamenta- 
chief  of  his  people,  in  which  capacity  i  tions  in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xxii.  xxiii. 
Moses  presented  bun  to  them  a  short  time  '^  '^'^ 
before  nis  death.  Joshua  had  displayed 
both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the 
life  of  Moses,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  In 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had 
bravely  commanded  the  Israelites,  and  had 
been  blessed  with  victory.  He  bad  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  had 
sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and 
as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged 
the  people  when  intimidated  by  the  report 
of  tne  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only 
Israelites  who  were  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  that  survived  their  forty  years' 
wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died 
at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  after  he  had  for 
seventeen  years  governed  the  Israelites. 
His  earlier  name  was  Hosea,  which  Moses 
changed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  Hebrew  Jehoshuah,  the  import  of  which 
is  the  Salvation  of  God,  Joshua  has  been 
considered  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour.  As 
the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  the  im- 
pious Canaanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and 
introdueed  His  people  into  the  rest  of  the 


2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTHAtf,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah, 
exercised  the  regal  authority  during  the 
leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  his 
father  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne.  He  is  recorded  to  have  done 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  to  have  imitated  his  father's  piety.  *'He 
became  mighty  because  he  prepared  his  ways 
before  Mf  Lord  his  God"  (2  Chron.  xxvL 
6.)  He  discomfited  the  Ammonites,  and 
for  three  years  received  of  them  arich  tribute 
in  silver,  barley,  and  com,  which  his  father 
had  imposed  ;  but  which  that  people  had 
refused  to  pay.  Magnificent  erections. 
disHnguished  his  reign.  The  principal 
gate  of  the  temple  was  enlarged  and 
enibelli>hed ;  the  hill  of  Ophel  received 
new  fortifications;  and  various  buildings, 
both  for  habitation  and  defence,  were 
erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After 
a  reign  of  sixteen  years  he  died,  much 
regretted  bv  his  people,  and  was  interred 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  b.  c.  742. 

JuBAii,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah : 
he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  In  other 
terms,  he  was    the  inventor  of  musical 
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instruments.  By  comparing  his  discoveries 
with  those  of  Jaba),  the  institutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tubal- Cain,  the  m- 
itrrtctor  of  every  artificer  m  brass  and  tron^ 
we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable 
followed  the  useful  arts. 

Jubilee,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  348. 
Was  a  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses,  349.  Reason  and  design  of  the 
law  concerning  the  Jubilee,  349,  350. 

JUDAH  :  — 

).  JuDAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  gave  his  name  to  the  most  numerous 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  12.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  under  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its 
name  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
which  continued  faithful  to  the  house  of 
David. 

2.  Desert  of  Judah,  account  o£,  72. 

3.  Kingdom  of  Judah,  14.  Causes  of 
its  duration  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  117^120. 

4.  Land  of  Judah,  notice  of,  3. 

5.  Mountains  of  Judah,  notice  o^  60. 
Judjea,  Country  of,  16. 

Judas  :  — 

1.  Judas,  sumamed  Iscariot  (Heb.  ^K 
T\Vnp,  IsH  KaaiOTH ),  that  is,  a  man  of 
Kanoth  or  Carioth,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-apostles, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  all  the 
presents  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
with  all  their  means  of  subsistence :  and, 
when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach 
and  to  work  miracles,  Judas  appears  to 
have  been  among  them,  and  to  nave  re- 
ceived the  same  powers.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, however,  even  at  that  time,  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to 
his  own  use  (John  xii.  6.),  and  at  length 
gealed  his  infamy  by  betraying  his  Lord 
for  money  to  the  Jews.  Judas  perished 
miserably,  being  driven  by  remorse  to  hang 
himself;  but  the  cord  broke,  and  he  fell 
(probably  firom  some  elevated  place)  with 
such  violence  as  to  rupture  the  abdomen, 
and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the 
ground.  (Matt,  xxvii.  5.     Acts  i.  18.) 

2.  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  called 
BarsabaSf  who  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
and  Silas  are  tenned  prophets  as  well  as 
Agabus:  which  title  is  given  them  in  a 
two-fold  sense,  as  zealous  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  ministers  of  God,  who  were 
divinely  inspired,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  church,  to  predict  future  eventA : 
(Acts  XV.  22.  27.  32,) 
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3.  Judas,  sumamed  the  Galilean  in 
Acts  V.  37.  and  .also  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  $  6.  xx.  c.  6.  ^  2.  BelL 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  {  1.),  who  further  calls, 
him  a  Gaulonite  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1. 
$  1.),  was  born  at  Gamala,  a  city  of  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  near  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company  with 
one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to 
excite  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  but  was 
destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time  go« 
vernor  of  Syria  and  Judea. 

4.  Judas  or  Judb,  one  of  the  apostles, 
also  called  Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  the 
son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary,  own  brother  of 
James  the  Less  and  cousin  of  our  Lord. 
He  was  author  of  the  epistle  which  bears 
hb  name. 

5.  Judas  Maccab-sus,  son  of  Matta* 
thias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution 
of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes.  (I  Mace.  iii.  1.) 
After  performing  many  heroic  and  glorious 
actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  the  field 
of  battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian 
army  under  the  command  of  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (I  Mace.  ix.  18.) 

JuDGKs  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and 
functions  of,  98.  Judges  appointed  by 
Moses,  powers  of,  96.  Tombs  of  the 
Judges,  565.  note  ^. 

Judicature  (Jewish),  courts  of,  and 
proceedings  therein,  131 — 142. 

Judicature  (Roman),  account  of,  142 
—144. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Philologus.  (Rom.  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  she  was  a  freed-woman  of 
the  family  of  the  Ccesars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan 
cohort,  who  conducted  Paul  to  Rome, 
and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy 
and  humanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuNiAs  or  JuNiA,  a  Jewish  Christian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Andronicus.  (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

JuPiTBR,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  had  a  temple  ia 
the  suburbs  of  Lystra  (which  see). 

Justice,  seat  of,  131.  Summary  jus* 
tice,  when  clamorously  demanded,  140. 

Justus  :  — 

1.  The  surname  of  Joseph-Barsabas, 
who  was  one  of  those  nominated  to  be  an 
apostle.  (Acts  i.  23.)     See  Barsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospi- 
tably received  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xviii.  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jesus,  appears  to 
have   been  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
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former  name,  wid  to  the  Romans  by  the 
latter.  He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul.  (Col.  iv. 

II.) 

Jtar,  the  eighth  month  of  the  ciYil  year 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  second  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the 
festivals,  &€•  occurring  in  this  month,  see 
p.  196. 


Kadbsh,  or  Kadbsh-Barnba,  a  city 
celebrated  for  several  events.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  Miriam,  the 
sbter  of  Moses,  died  (Numb.  xx.  1.),  and 
t!ie  Israelites  murmured  against  God. 
(xxvii.  14.)  In  the  fourth  century,  the  pre- 
tended 8et)ulchre  of  Miriam  was  shown. 
Prof.  Robinson  has  ascertained  the  site  of 
this  station  to  be  at  the  place  now  called 
£I-Weibeh,  where  there  is  a  fountain  in 
all  respects  corresponding  to  that  which  in 
tlie  Old  Testament  is  called  En-Mishpat. 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  582—584.) 

Kadmonitbs,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Mount 
Lebanon.  (Gen;  xv.  19.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  eastern  situation. 

Ran  AH,  Brook  of,  43.  Town,  see 
Cana. 

Karioth  cr  Kbrioth,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.) 
Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or 
other  of  these  places  the  traitor  Judas 
was  a  native.     See  Judas,  1. 

Kbdar,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades, 
descended  from  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael. 
((»en.  XXV.  13.)  They  were  rich  in  flocks 
oi  rams,  lambs,  and  goats,  in  which  they 
traded  with  the  Tyrians.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21. 
Jer.  xlix.  29.) :  and  they  were  also  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(Isa.  xxi.  17.)  The  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Turcomans,  a  nomadic  tribe  who 
infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
areprecisely  those  of  the  wandering  hordes 
of  Kedar,  as  described  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  their  black  tents 
would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon 
(Song  i.  5.),  while  their  pastoral  traffic  is 
in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezek. 
(xxvii.  21.),  in  his  denunciations  of  de- 
struction against  Tyre.  (Emersion's  Letters 
from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Kkdesh  :  — 

1.  Kbdbsr-Naphtali,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,    one  of  the  Levitical 
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cities,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  d^  of 
refuge.  (Josh.  xix.  37.  xx.  7.  Judg.  iv.  6.) 
It  was  situated  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  w 
anciently  a  place  of  considerable  note 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  a  village  cslled 
Kedet,  and  displays  a  ^x>d  many  sndeut 
remains,  such  as  hewn  stones^  fragments 
of  columns,  and  sarcophagi.  (Bibliotbeca 
Sacra,  vol.  vi.  pp.  374,  375.  Vsn  de 
Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  Goh 
graphical  Society's  Journal,  voL  xxir.  p. 
23.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Joah. 
XV.  23.) 

Kkihiok,  Kidron  or  Cedboit,  Brook, 
account  o(^  44. 

Kbnites,  a  Canaanitish  people,  vho, 
according  to  1  Sam.  xv.  6.,  comfwutd  wHli 
Numb.  xxiy.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  tbe 
Amalekites.  According  to  Judg.  \.\^'t^- 
11.,  they  appear  to  have  been  descended 
from  Hobab,  the  brother4n-law  of  Moses. 

Kenizzitbs,  an  ancient  Canaanitiifc 
people,  who  may  have  been  desccnd«l 
irom  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their 
place  of  residence  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined.    (Gen.  XV.  19.  Numb,  xxxii.  12.) 

Keturah,  the  second  wife  of  Abralwn, 
who  married  hef  after  the  death  of  Sarah; 
she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gten.  xxv.) 

Kings,  person  of,  sacred,  103.  La^ 
concerning  them  and  their  powers,  9^ 
101.  Inauguration,  102.  Their  distinc- 
tions, 103,  104.  Scriptural  allusions  \o 
their  courts  explaineo,  105 — 109.  R** 
venues,  109.  Their  magistrates  and  ofr 
cers,  110—112.  Influence  of  the  king's 
friend.  112.  Tombs  of  the  kings,  565.  and 
note  *. 

Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  U^ 
l4itent  causes  of  the  schism  between,  115» 
116.  Causes  of  the  longer  duratioo  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  1 1 7 — 1 20. 

Kir  (or  Cyrus),  a  country  thnw 
which  flows  thle  river  Kvr,  as  it  is  calW 
by  the  Russians,  or  Kicr,  as  it  is  called  Jf 
the  Pfersians,  tbo  Kuros  (Cyrus)  of  the 
Greeks  ;  whither  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  « 
Assyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  w 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  caj^tive.  (> 
Kinp  xvi.  9.)  This  river  unites  its  wa^ 
to  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  and  empties  itsejf 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  under  tbe  39u 
degree  of  north  latitude.  A  peoolc  of 
foreign  aspect,  called  Usbech,  dwell  there 
to  this  tune,  who  (Prof.  Jahn  thinks)  naf 
be  the  descendants  of  these  captiw** 
(Hist,  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol.  L  ^ 
140.) 

Km  OF  MoabI  See  Rabbath-Amho* 

KlR-HBRES.      J        2. 
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KiRJATH-AiM,  or  the  Double  City. 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  (Numb,  xxxii.  37;  Josh, 
xiii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Moabites.  (Jer.  xiviiL  1. 3.  Ezek.  xzv. 
9.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali.  (1  Chron.  vi.  61.) 

KiRJATH-ARBA,or  the  CUy  ofArba:  an 
ancient  name  of  Hebron,  which  see  in 
p.  676. 

KiRjATH-HuzoTH,  or  the  CUy  of  Streets, 
a  royal  city  of  fialak  king  of  Moab.  (Numb, 
xxii.  39.) 

Kirjath-Jeariu  (the  City  of  Forests)^ 
or  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  9.),  also  called 
Kirjath-Baal  (xv.  60.),  and  simply 
KiRJATH  (xviii«  38.),  was  a  town  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  the  allotments 
to  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah. 
Hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
both  tribes.  (Josh.  xv.  60.  xviii.  28.) 
But  in  Judges  xviii.  12.,  it  is  called  Kir- 
jath-jearim  in  Judah.  Here  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  remained  twenty  years  after 
its  recuoval  from  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  i. 
2.)  until  David,  having  obtained  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  fixed  the  sanctuary  in  that 
city.  (1  Sam.  vi.  21.  1  Chron.  xiii.  6.) 
Urijah  the  prophet  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  village,  by 
the  Arabs  called  Karyet  eUEn4b,  Karieh,  or 
ICurieh  ;  and  is  embosomed  among  olives, 

Somegranates,   and    fig-trees.      (Scottish 
fission  to  the  Jews,  p.  122.     Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  334—336.) 

Kirjath-Sannah,  or  the  Citi/  of  the 
Law,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  49.) 

Kirjath-Sepuer,  or  the  CUy  of  Writing, 
otherwise  called  Dehir;  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xv.  15, 
16.  Judg.  1.  10—13.)  Concerning  the 
import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been 
a  seat  of  learning,  while  others,  from 
Debir,  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it 
was  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
priests. 

KisH,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also 
called  Ner,  and  the  father  of  Saul,  of  an 
obscure  &mily  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  con- 
formably to  the  custom  of  those  ancient 
times.  The  Scripture  eulogises  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost 
asses,  and  he  returned  to  his  fiither  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  ( 1  Chron.  viii.  30.  ix. 
39.  1  Sam.  xiv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  2.) 
KisHON,  Brook,  notice  of,  43. 
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Knbading-trouohs  of  the  Jews,  424. 

Knighthood,  an  order  of,  instituted  by 
David,  244,  245. 

KoHATH,  the  son  of  LevL  (Gen.  xlvi 
11.)  He  was  the  head  of  the  Kohath- 
ites,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  dur 
ing  the  marches  of  the  Israelites.  (Numb 
iv.  1—15.) 

KoRAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson 
of  Levi,  who  conspired  aciinst  Moses. 
(Exod.  vi.  21*  Numb,  xvi.)  From  him 
were  descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a 
Levitical  family  of  singers,  whom  David 
appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  19.) 

KoRBAN,  nature  of  the  vow  of,  322. 


La  BAN,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother  to  Rebekah,  and  fiither  of 
Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — Also, 
the  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  ;  it  is  otherwise  un- 
known. (Deut.  i.  1.) 

Lacbisu,  the  residence  of  a  Canaanitish 
king,  was  situated  towards  the  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Joshua  conquered  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  x.  3. 
31.  XV.  39.)  It  was  subsequently  fortified 
by  Rehoboain  against  the  PhiliiBtines  (2 
Chron.  xi.  9.^ ;  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib,  kmg  of  Assyria,  in  his  cam«« 
paign  against  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Rings  xviii.  14.  Isa.  xxxvi.  2.  xxxviL 
8.)  Mr.  Layard  discovered  some  sculp- 
tures at  Mosul,  which  throw  great  light  on 
the  Scripture  History;  and  exhibit  the 
actual  picture  of  the  taking  of  Lachish. 
(Discoveries  in  Nineveh,  pp.  149.  152.) 
This  city  was  finally  captured  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  his  war  of  extermination 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (Jer.  xxxir. 
7.) 

Lakes  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  44. 

Lamb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  offerings 
&c.,  333—342. 

Lamentations  for  the  dead,  account 
of,  561—563. 

Lamps,  notice  of,  426. 

Lance  o(  the  Hebrews,  233. 

Land  of  Canaan,  2.  Of  Israel,  2.  Of 
Jehovah,  3.  Of  Promise,  2.  Of  Judah, 
3.  Holy  Land,  2,  3.  The  Jewish  mode 
of  cultivating  land,  described,  490—498. 

Land  Surveying,  known  to  the  Jews, 
524. 
i      I^ODiCEA,  the  chief  city  of  Phrygia 
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Pacatiana  m  Am  Waor,  about  42  mOes 
to  tbe  »outh  of  Epbenis,  md  io  the  vicinity 
of  (U>U^9X  aod  Hierapolis.  lu  earfier 
name  was  LHotpoUs  or  CstMaretL.  bat  after 
bein;?  enlarged  by  Antiocfaas  IL  it  waj» 
rallr^  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his  «ri£e 
Laodice,  Thi«  citr  was  often  damaged 
b)'  earthquakes,  and  restored  cither  bjr  the 
OfMilence  of  its  iuhabitants,  or  by  the  mu- 
oificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From 
the  rehestrchcM  of  modem  trarellen,  it 
afjjpeari  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
bfU,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  ruins  aUest  that  it  was  large, 
opulent,  and  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
an  aqueduct,  and  many  other  buildings. 
In  the  primitive  times  of  Chri*>tianity,  as 
appears  from  8l  Paul's  EpiBtle  to  the 
Colo«sians,  in  which  the  Laodiceans  are 
ir^uentlv  mentioned,  this  place  possessed 
a  flouriHhing  church.  But  the  doom  of 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  more  severe 
and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six 
«)Ocalyptic  churches :  and  its  present  con- 
dition is  in  striking  conformity  with  the 
rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a 
single  Christian  resides  at  Laodicea!  It 
b  even  more  solitary  than  Ephesus :  the 
latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a 
whitening  sail,  to  enliven  its  decay;  the 
former  sits  in  widowed  loneliness.  Its 
teinpl^  are  desolate;  the  stately  edifices 
of  ancient  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with 
wolves  and  jackals.  The  prayers  of  the 
mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near 
the  still  splendid  ruins  of  the  city,  on  which 
the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to  have 
been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection 
as  a  church.  **  Its  crime  was  pride ;  its 
piinibhroent,  desolation.  The  threatening 
IS  accomplished  t  it  now  stands,  rejected 
of  God  and  deserted  by  men;  its  glory, 
a  ruin  j  its  name,  a  reproach."  (Hartley's 
Visit  to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in 
1826.  Mission.  Recister,  July,  1827,  p. 
206.  ArundcU's  Vigit  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  pp.  84 — 90.  Emerson's  Let- 
ter* from  the  Mgenn,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219. 
Monro's  Summer  Rambles  in  Syria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  128,  129.  Elliott'8  Travels  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Fel- 
lowes's  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  280 
—282.  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p. 
838.)  ^ 

Lasaa,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts 
xxvii.  8.),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact  site 
•cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the 
•ections  of,  as  read  m  the  Jewish  «yna- 
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^ogoesy  281,  282.    The  Moaaie  lav  po. 
vened  by  tlie  Phanseea,  393,  391. 

Laws,  bow  pmmnlgAirH,  1 13,  114. 

Lawtcss  (Jewish^  arrounr  o^  MQ. 

Lazakcs: — 

1.  The  brother  of  Martlia  and  Harr, 
whom  Jesus  loved,  and  miraciik)oslT  rai^j 
him  fi-om  the  dead.  For  aa  namiasrioB 
of  the  drcnmstaoces  of  this  lande,  wtt 
VoL  L  pp.  237—239. 

2.  The  name  of  a  peraoo  introdoced  bj 
Jesus  into  a  very  inatmcttve  uarratitc  or 
parable,  to  rcprcacot  tbe  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  world.  (Lake  xvi  19— 
25.) 

Leah«  the  daug^iter  of  Laban,  and  tbe 
wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom  ber  hther  imposed 
her  in  lieu  of  RacfaeL  (Geo.  xxix.) 

Lbabnbd  Mek,  diflereat  appeil^ioQsoC 

5ia 

Lebanon   (Mount),  aecoont  of,  54— 

57. 

Lebrjeus,  a  proper  name  of  the  apo>t!e 
Jdde,  who  was  also  called  ThaddcoL 
(Matt.  X.  3.) 

Legal  Proceedings  of  the  Jews,  ac- 
count of,  136 — 141 ;  and  of  the  Romaai^ 
142—151. 

Legions  (Roman),  notice  of,  245, 246. 

Leprosy  (Disease  of.)  SymptooM  ind 
treatment  of,  .548 — 552.  Purificatioo  of 
lepers,  362.  Leprosy  of  clothes  and  booMs, 
362,  363. 

Letters  or  Epistles,  form  of,  51 1. 

Levi  :  — 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Lesh. 
(Gen.  xxix.  34.)  He  is  known  col?  as 
having  participated  in  the  revenge  o( 
Simeon  against  the  Shecheroites,  for  tbe 
violation  of  Dinah  (xxxiv.  25.),  and  for 
having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that 
was  set  apart  for  the  priesthood  aod  wor- 
ship of  God. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also 
called  Matthew.     See  p.  696.  infrd. 

Levies,  Military,  how  raised,  219, 
220. 

Levitbs,  functions,  &c.  of,  298—301. 

Libertines,  account  of,  276,  277.  294. 

Libnah,  the  residence  of  one  of  tbe 
Canaanitish  kings,  was  captured  by  Joshua. 
It  was  situated  in  the  plains  of  Jndah,  io 
the  western  division  of  the  territory;  but 
its  site  is  unknown.  Libnah  was  a  sacer- 
dotal city,  and  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  Under  Joram  it  revohe^I  from 
Judah,  probably  from  the  attacfaoMiit  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
(2  Kings  viii.  22.  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.) 
Subsequently  it  was  besieged  by  Senna- 
cherib ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  be 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it* 
(2  Kings  xix.  8.  Isa.  xxxvii.  8.) 

L.IBTA,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used  as 
another  name  for  Africa,  as  it  imports  a 
imrt    of  it.     It  was  divided  into   Libya 
Interior    and   Exterior :    but    the    Libya 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  10.)  is 
that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libva  Cyrenuica : 
and    by  Pliny,  Fentapolitana  Rc^io,  from 
its  five  chief  cities,  viz.  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
l^tolemaift,  Apoilonia,  and  Cyrene.     It  is 
noted  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  its  cha- 
riots and  hontes  used  in  fight.    (2  Chron. 
xvi.  8.)     But  it  is  mentioned -by  St.  Luke,  ' 
ou  account  of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such 
vast  nunil>ers  in  Alexandria,  that  50,000 
of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may  well  I 
be  thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and 
prosielytes  in  this  neighbouring  country. 
L.IFB-GUARDS  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  112.  ; 
La  LIBS,  notice  of,  78.  and  note  ^  | 

L.1NUS,  a  disciple  whose  salutations  Saint 
Paul  addresses  to  Timothy.     (2  Tiro.  iv. 
21.)     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  , 
first  bishop  of  Rom&  I 

LtiTBRATURB  of  the  Jcws,  517. 
Aif  6aTp«arov,  25.  ' 

LiTBR,  divination  by  the  inspection  of, 
389. 

Locusts,  natural  hi»tory  of,  and  of  their 
devastations,  89 — 91.  Were  eaten  by  the 
inhabiunts  of  Palestine,  91. 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron  and  the  grand- 
mother of  Timothy,  of  whose  faith  the 
apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
^2  Tim.  I.  5.) 

Lookino-Glasses  of  the  Jewish  women, 
435,436. 

Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance 
between,  and  the  Passover,  337 — 342. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of 
Abraham;  after  separating  from  whom, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  ' 
be  chose  the  city  of  iSodom  for  his  abode. 
On  its  destruction.  Lot  and  his  two  daugfa-  , 
ters  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but  his  wife, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke 
xvii.  28.)  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
descended  from  Lot 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  138.  No- 
tice of  the  Feasi  of  Lot*,  .346. 

LuBiM  are  supposed  to  be  the  Lybians, 
an  African  tribe  dwelling  to  the  west  of 
£^ypt,  and  descended  from  Mizraim. 
The  Lubim  were  part  of  the  invading 
army  of  Shishak  from  Egypt,  against 
Rehoboam  ;  and  again  of  Zerah,  the 
Ethiopian,  against  Asa  king  of  Judah. 
The  Lubim  were  a  powerful  tribe  in  the 
days  of  Nahum  and  of  Daniel.  (2  Chron. 
liL  3.  xvL  8.  xiv.  9.  Nahum  iii.  9.  Dan.  xi. 
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42.)  Lybians  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cvrene  were  also  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Lucius,  a  Cyrenian,  one  of  the  prophets 
or  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Antioch.  (Acts  xiii.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  21.) 
By  some  he  has  been  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  evangelist  Lukb. 

LuD,  the  fourth  son  o(  8hem,  whose 
descendants  peopled  the  province  of  Lv- 
DiA.  (Gen.  X.  22.) 

LuDiM,  the  Lydians  of  Mauritania  in 
Africa,  who  were  expert  as  archers.  They 
were  hired  by  the  Tyrians  to  defend  them. 
(Dr.  Henderson,  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.) 

Lukb  (Aovrac,  contracted  from  the 
Latin  Liwamts),  was  a  Gentile  proselyte 
who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  in 
most  of  his  journies,  and  wrote  the  Gospel 
that  bears  his  name  and  also  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles:  for  analyses  of  which  see  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

LuTK,  form  of,  515. 

Lvcanthropy,  the  malady  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 553. 

LvcAONU  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in 
Asia  Minor,  accounted  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  west, 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on 
the  south.  The  country,  in  general,  is 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  interior. 
Its  chief  cities  are  all  mentioned  in  Acts 
xvi.,  viz.  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 
7%«y  spaMe  (ver.  II.)  m  the  Lycaonum 
tongue,  which  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermingled 
with  many  Syriac  words:  but  Jablon^ki 
supposes  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancient  Assyrian  tongue.  Why  they  were 
disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
881,382. 

LvciA  (Acts  xxvii.  5.),  a  province  in 
the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to 
the  bland  of  Rhodes.  Two  otits  cities 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz« 
Patara,  its  capital,  and  Myra. 

Ltdda,  which  in  later  times  was  called 
Diospolis,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Ludd  or  Loudd,  was  a  large  village, 
and,  according  to  Joseph  us,  little  inferior 
to  a  citv  for  its  size.     This  place  is  cele- 
brated m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Eneas  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  (Acts  ix.  32.  34):   it  was  situated 
I  at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (ix.  38.), 
,  on  the  way  from  the  latter  place  to  Jeru- 
I  salem.     The  soil  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
I  try  is  said  to  be  very  rich.    Modern  Lydda 
I  is  a  considerable  village  of  small   mud- 
i  encased  hovels  or  houses,  standing  on  a 
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gentle  slope,  surrounded  principally  bv 
Olive  trees,  and  the  nominal  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  once  celebrated  church 
which  bore  the  name  of  Saint  George. 
(Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  voL  iii.  pp.  48—50. 
I>upuis*s  Holy  Places,  voL  ii.  pp.  49.  50. 
London,  1856.) 
Ltdia  :  — 

1.  A  province  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mysia,  on  the  east  by  the 
greater  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and 
the  iEgean  8ea,  and  on  the  south  by  Caria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Meander.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  coun- 
try mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  22,  under  the 
name  of  Lud.  Three  towns  of  Lydia  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  and  Thyatira. 

2.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded 
in  purple  cloths,  for  which  that  place  was 
celebrated.  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
of  a  sincere  and  pious  character,  and 
prompt  in  acknowledging  and  professing 
the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xvL  14.  40.) 
CkxiuereT  and  others  suppose  tliat  Lydia, 
in  this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appel- 
lation, that  is,  a  Lydian  woman;  —  most 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thya- 
tira bemg  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Lysanias,  tetrarch  or  governor  of  Abi- 
lene, a  small  province  in  Lebanon.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  or  grand-son  of  another  Lysanias, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Marc  Antony, 
who  gave  part  of  his  territories  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

Lysias  (Claudius).  See  Claudius,  2. 
p.  646.  supra, 

Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  miraculous  cure  there 
wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made 
the  Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  come 
down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men 
(Acts  xiv.  10,  11.),  and  also  for  the  cir- 
cumcbion  of  Timothy,  (xvi.  1.) 


Maacah   or    Maachah.      See    Abbl- 
Beth-Maachah,  p.  609.  supra, 

Maccabebs,  government  of,  122.  Origin 
of  their  name,  1 22.  note,  205.  I 

Macedonia,  a  province  of  Greece,  for- 
merly  called    iEmathia ;    and    from    the  i 
kings    of  Macedon,   Macedonia.      It  was 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
of  Usemus,  on  the  south  by  Epirus  and  j 
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Achaia,  on  the  east  by  the  JEgeaa,  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  world,  and  had  under  it  150  nations 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  wis 
then  Thessalonica,  St.  Paul  was  called  by 
a  vision  (Acts  xvi.  9.);  and  the  churches 
by  him  planted  in  it  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  charity,  and  ready  contribution 
to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judea  (2  Cor. 
viii.  ix.),  when  they  themselves  lay  under 
the  extremest  poverty. 

Machjerus,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of 
the  Jordan,  between  six. and  nine  miles 
from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Herod  Antipas.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xir.  3 — 12.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  io 
the  New  Testament. 

Machpelah,  the  name  of  the  cave  pur- 
chased by  Abraham  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
for  a  bunal -place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered 
by  the  Turks,  ''by  a  lai^  and  ancient 
mosoue ;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held 
inviolable.  The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice;  its  dark  and 
deep   entrance  only  is   visible,  and   it  is 

rarely  entered The  cave  is  said  by 

the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spacious, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  tnat  the 
resting-places  of  the  patriarchs  still  exist, 
and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned."  (Cone's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,  159. 
Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  180. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  366.) 

Madai.     See  Media,  p.  696.  infi-a, 

Maodala,  a  city  and  territory  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret, 
not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  within  its 
precincts  Dalmanutha  ;  hence,  while  Mat- 
thew says  (xv.  39.),  Christ  canie  into  the 
coasts  of  MagdalOf  St.  Mark  says  more 
particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he  came  inio 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,  Here  is  a  miser- 
able  village  now  called  Majdei^  and  the 
inhabitants  are  as  wretched  as  their  cU}* 
built  hovels.  (Fisk*s  Pastor's  Recollec- 
tions, &c.,  p.  361.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Ritches'  Azubah,  p.  85.) 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the 
Persians  to  priests,  wise  men,  philosophers 
and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
and  who  particularly  cultivated  astrology 
and  medicme.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  wise  men  fivm  He 
east,  who  came    to  worship    the    infant 
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Messiah,  were  philosophers  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  according  to  some,  they  came  from 
Persia,  or,  in  v the  opinion  of  others,  from 
Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they 
ofiered  were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 
Magic,  prevalence  of,  390. 
Magistrates,  persons  of,  sacred,  103. 
^rimes  against  them,  how  punished  among 
the  Jews,  157. 

Magog.  See  Goo,  p.  673. 
Mahanaim,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan 
in  the  tribe  of  Oad,  near  the  tribe  of  Ma^ 
nasseh :  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites. 
(Josh.  xiii.  26.  30.  xxL  38.)  Here  two 
hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met  Jacob  (Gen. 
zxxii.  2.),  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Majbstt,  chief  distinctions  of,  among 
the  Jews,  103,  104. 

Maktesh,  the  name  of  a  valley  near 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  11.  Pro- 
bably it  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  mortar ;  and  was  the  same  which 
Josephus  afterwards  called  the  Tyropoeon, 
or  Cheesemaker's  Vallev. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  of  whose  personal  history  no  more 
is  known,  than  that  he  w&s  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah.  In  his  predictions  "  botn 
priests  and  people  are  unsparingly  repri- 
manded :  and  while  they  are  threatened 
with  divine  judgments,  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  such  as  walked  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord."  (Dr.  Henderson's  Minor  Pro- 
phets, p.  446.) 

.Malchus,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  whose  name  St.  John  has  very 
naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was 
one  of  the  company  that  was  commanded 
to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
■emane :  Peter  cut  oif  his  right  ear,  which 
was  instantly  restored,  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus, 
who  thus  conferred  upon  him  a  signal 
benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  mi- 
raculous healing  of  Malchus  presents  a 
union  of  justice,  power,  and  goodness ; 
and  couid  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles 
jf  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that 
no  man  could  take  his  life  from  him,  and 
that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it 
again.  (John  x.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been 
asked  how  such  a  miracle  made  so  little 
impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas 
conducted.  The  reply  is  easy.  The 
whole  transaction  took  place  in  an  instant. 
Peter  struck  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus 
Btood  still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the 
a|>ostle,  and  with  the  other  healed  the 
servant ;  while  those  who  were  present, 
in  the  middle  of  the  inght  and  by  the  pale 
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light  of  torches,  scarcely  had  time  to  per- 
ceive what  was  passing. 

Malice,  crimes  of,  now  punished,  1639 
164. 

Malta.     See  Melita,  p.  697.  infra. 

Mamrb,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  62,  63. 

Manabn,  the  name  of  a  person  who 
was  educated  with  Herod  Ae:rippa  I.  (Acts 
xiiL  1.)  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  that 
Manaem  (Mavarjfioc^  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus, who  predicted  the  future  greatness 
of  Herod.    (Ant  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.  §  5.) 

Manasseh  :  — 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph  ;  who, 
being  adopted  by  his  grandfather,  inherited 
equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen. 
xlviii.)  For  the  limits  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  see  pp. 
12,  13. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of 
Judah,  succeeded  his  &ther  Hezekiah,at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  ppobably  misled  by 
the  profligate  counseb  of  those  who  detested 
the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked 
and  idolatrous  prince ;  and  for  his  various 
crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon, 
about  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  rei;;n. 
But,  upon  his  penitent  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and 
restored  to  his  country  (it  has  been  con- 
jectured after  about  a  year's  absence), 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution 
m  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  exemplary  as 
its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious 
and  profligate.  The  worship  of  God  was 
restored;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
were  repaired  and  stren^hened ;  and 
military  officers  were  placed  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah.  (2  Cnron.  xxxiii.) 

Man-slaughter,  punishment  of,  158. 

Man-stealing,  punishment  of,  160., 
condemned  in  the  New  Testament,  456. 
note  '. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  491— 
493. 

Marah,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  bitterness  of  its  waters. 
When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham, 
they  found  the  water  so  bitter  that  neither 
themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it ; 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of 
Marah  or  bitterness  to  this  encampment, 
(Exod.  XV.  23.  Numb.  xxxiiL  8.)  Most 
travellers  attest  that  there  are  several 
bitter  fountains  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  near 
Corondcl,  a  place  where  there  is  a  small 
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Till,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted  by  dews 
and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish, 
f Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  10+.)  Dr.  WiUon 
describes  the  Ain  Hawdrah,  the  **  well  of 
destruction,"  as  occupying  a  small  basin 
about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  deep.  It  retains  its  ancient  cha- 
ructei*,  and  has  a  bad  name  among  the 
Arabs,  who  seldom  allow  their  camels  to 
partake  of  it.  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  170, 171.) 

Marchrsvan,  the  second  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  festivals  in,  195,  196. 

Marbsha.  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  44.)  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  call  it  MorasthL  The  pro- 
phet Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near 
which  was  fousht  the  memorable  battle 
between  Zerah  King  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia, 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a 
most  signal  victory.  (2  Chron.xiv.8 — 10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the 
second  Gospel  (for  an  account  and  ana- 
lysis of  which  see  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
this  work),  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas, 
and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journey  through  Greece. 
(Acts  xiii.  5.  Col.  iv.  11.),  and  subsequently 
of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Peter.  ( 1  Pet.  v. 
13.)  As  he  was  the  son  of  that  Mary,  at 
whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  probability,  that  he 
was  particularly  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore 
terms  him  his  son.  (1  Tim.  y.  13.  com- 
pared with  1  Tim.  i.  2.  and  2  Tim  i.  2.) 

Marriages  of  the  Jews,  ceremonies  of 
439—448.     How  dissolved,  448,  449. 

Martha,  the  sister  of  that  Lazarus  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Luke  X.  38. 40, 41.  John  xi.  I,  &c.  vii.  2.) 

Marv,  the  name  of  several  women  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  *.  she  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  After 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  who  had  com- 
mended her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she 
foimd  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the  be- 
loved apostle  t  and  when  the  disciples  and 
apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper 
room,  she  united  with  them  in  prayer. 
(John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  15.)  The  trnie, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are 
uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same,  out  of  whom  Christ  expelled  seven 
demons.  (Luke  vii.  36,  37.)     ohe  was  one 
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of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed 
to  his  maintenance. 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  ot  Lazarus.  (Lake 
X.  39—42.    John  xi.  U  &c.) 

4.  The  motlier  of  James  the  Less  and 
of  Joses  :  she  was  sister  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpbeus  or 
Clopas.  (Matt,  xxvii.  56.  61.  xzviii  1. 
Mark  xv.  40.  47.  xvi.  I.    John  xix.  25.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark, 
at  whose  house  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disdple  resident 
at  Rome,  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  his  salu- 
tation, with  this  eulogy  —  she  bestowed 
much  labour  on  us  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on 
YOU,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiojnc, 
Coptic,  and  Arabic  versions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, uncertain  whether  the  apostle  here 
speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to 
himself,  or  to  the  believers  at  Rome. 

Matthew,  also  called  Lbti,  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  was  a  collector  of  the  imposts 
when  our  Sariour  called  him  to  follow 
him  and  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first 
Gospel,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  thb  work. 

Markets,  where  held,  426. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  who 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill  up  the  ▼acancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  die  traitorous 
apostle  Judas  Iscariot.  (Acts  i.  23.  26.) 
Of  his  subsequent  labours  and  history, 
nothing  certain  is  known. 

Measures  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  tables  of,  573,574. 

Meat-Offerinos,  notice  of,  320. 

Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Jews,  524. 

Mbdbba,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
situated  in  a  plain  of  the  same  name. 
(Numb.  xxi.  30.  Josh.  xiii.  9.  16.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  not  far  from 
Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians. 
(I  Chron.  xix.  7 — 14.)  According  to 
Isa.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to  Moab. 
It  is  now  called  Mddebah, 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region 
of  Asia,  having  on  the  north  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Persia,  on  the  ea.st  Uyrcania  and 
Parthia.  It  had  its  name  from  Madai  the 
son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Bab)  Ionian  captivity,  the  Jews  were 
carried  captive  into  Assyria,  and  placed  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kinss  xvii.  6. 
and  xviii.  11.)  *'  The  geographical  i>ositioa 
of  Media  was  wisely  chosen  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  body  of  the  captives: 
for,  1.  It  was  so  remote,  and  to  impeded 
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ftnd  intersected  with  great  mountains  and 
numerous  and  deep  rivers,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  e>:cape  from 
this  natural  prison,  and  return  to  their 
own  country  ;  and,  2.  They  would  also  be 
opposed  in  their  passage  through  Kir,  or 
Assyria  Proper,  not  only  by  the  native 
Assyrians,  but  also  by  tneir  enemies  the 
Synans,  [who  had  been]  transplanted  thi- 
ther before  them.  3.  The  superior  civili- 
sation of  the  Israelites,  and  their  skill  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  arts,  would  tend  to 
civilise  and  improve  those  wild  and  bar- 
barous regions.  And,  4.  Tiiey  could  cafely 
be  allowed  more  liberty,  and  have  their 
minds  more  at  ease,  than  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  a  more  rigorous  confinement  nearer 
to  their  native  countr}-."  (Dr.  Hales's 
Analysb  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  4GI. 
8vo.)  Many  Jews  from  Media,  and  their 
proselytes,  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  apostles.  ( Acts  ii.  9.) 

The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  until  the  reign  of 
Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  conspired  against 
him,  compelled  him  to  burn  himself  in 
Nineveh,  and  restored  the  Medes  to  liberty. 
He  is  considered  as  tlie  founder  of  the 
Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns 
a  duration  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but  Herodotus  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  (Justin.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  ed. 
Bipont.  Herod,  lib.  i.  cc.  95—107.  ed. 
Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned  his- 
torian has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four 
Median  sovereigns,  viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  (lib.  ii.  c.  32,  edit.  Bipont.)  enume- 
rates ten  kings ;  Eusebius  and  Syncellus, 
eight.  Herodotus,  however,  acknowledges 
that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed  their  liberty 
for  some  time  before  they  elected  Dejoces 
to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c.  710. 
He  caused  the  city  of  Ecbatana  to  be 
built,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifty-three 
years.  Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated 
the  Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  A.  m.  3347 — 
3369,  B.  c.  657—635.  Phraortes  was 
succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh, 
and  considerably  enlarged  the  Median 
empire,  a.  m.  3369—3409,  b.  c.  626 — 595. 
Mis  son  and  successor  Astyages  reigned 
thirty-five  years,  a.  m.  3409—3444,  b.  c. 
595 — 560.  No  particulars  of  his  reign, 
however,  are  recorded  by  profiine  his- 
torians, excepting  his  repulsing  an  invasion 
of  his  territories  made  by  the  Bubvlonians 
under  Eyil-merodach,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezxar.    On  the  death  of  Asly«iges, 
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the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxares 
II.,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  "  Darius  the 
Mede,**  a.  m.  3444,  b.  c.  560.  Media  is 
now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it 
also  ancientlpr  did  form)  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia. 

Medicine,  State  of,  among  the  Jews, 
546—548.     See  Diseases. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  50.  Plain  of, 
68. 

Megiddo,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  in  the  territory  of  Issachar : 
it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  The'  Water  of  Megiddo  (Judg. 
V.  19.)  is  conjectured  by  Prof.  Oesenius 
to  be  the  river  Rishon.  Compare  Judg. 
V.  2l.  and  iv.  13.  Megiddo,  now  called 
El'Lefjun^  is  in  such  a  ruined  state,  that 
neither  men  nor  beasts  can  find  there  any 
shelter  from  rain.  T  Van  de  Velde's  Narra- 
tive, vol.  ii.  p.  353.^ 

Melchisedrk,  king  of  Salem  (which 
was  aflerwards  called  Jerusalem),  a  con- 
temporary of  Abraham,  whom  he  met 
with  refreshments  on  his  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer  and  his  allies. 
(Cien.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  pa-* 
triarchal  ages,  he  appears  as  the  head  of 
his  tribe  or  family,  to  have  discharged  the 
functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  true  God.  By  paying  him 
tithes  Abraham  acknowledged  him  to  be  a 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God. '  In  Heb. 
vii.  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  resemblance 
between  Melchisedck  as  the  type  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antity|)e. 

Melcom,  or  MiLCOM,  an  Ammonitish 
idol,  notice  of,  371. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  which  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
xxviii.  I.)  Pa'Jre  Georgi,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  island  of  Meleda  on  the  coast  ot 
Dalmatia,  first  (in  1730)  claimed  for  his 
own  island  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
visit :  and  his  hypothesis  has  been  followed 
by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others. 
But  Mr.  Bryant's  arguments  have  been  ej^* 
amined  and  refuted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
••  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  pp. 
126 — 139.  That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St.  Luke  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  considerations :  —  The  apos- 
tle left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voya«;e 
to  Italy;  and  after  touching  at  Syracuse 
and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli,  thus 
sailing  in  a  direct  course.  The  other 
Melita  would  be  far  out  of  the  usual  track 
from  Alexandria  to  Italy ;  and,  in  sailing 
from  it  to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would 
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DC  oot  Of  tbc  direct  coofw*    Joe  BMt, 

ttiat  the  rev^  wm  toMcd  ^-H  ni^^t  before 
tJ»€  nhi^wrtck  hi  the  Adnatit  >ea,  doe* 
ikH^  migrate  a^ain^t  the  {ff<AiciiSyi.hj  of  its 
afc«nrard«  being;  chiven  upon  Bi/iita, 
bt'isiuiite  th«  fuune  Adrca  C*ce  pa^e  613.) 
wa«  a{/f/lie<i  to  the  whr^le  Ionian  Sta,  wh  f  h 
hy  U^-tween  hiciljr  and  Grce<:e.  f  Ro^»in- 
»tm*%  Ijtx'icnn,  *occ  MiAirif,  F;*L*ft  Pas- 
tor'* Kecr>ilectK>n%  pp.  56—58.)  Thi* 
ifiew  of  the  question  w  not  affected  by  the 
tdlt^iton  that  poinonoiis  reptiles  are  not 
St  present  frxirKi  in  Malta ;  because  that  is- 
lancJ  •*  w  now  entirety  dear  of  wood,  and 
htt  Mirface  is  in  the  mont  artificial  state. 
But  when  St.  Paul  ristted  the  island,  this 
was  not  the  case :  for  it  was  from  '  a 
bundle  of  sticks'  which  St.  Paul  gathered, 
that  the  animal  came.**  (Smith,  p.  135.) 

MffMoftiALS  of  events,  account  of^  201, 
208. 

MeMPHfs.     See  Kofh,  p.  706.  mfrd, 

Mkivahen,  the  sixteenth  Vmg  of  Israel  : 
be  murdered  the  usurper  Shaliam,  and  in 
bis  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  was  a 
wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the 
impious  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  He  died 
after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Mkni,  or  the  Moon ;  a  Syrian  idol, 
worshipped  in  Palestine  during  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.     See  p.  372. 

Mkn-stbai.ers,  denunciations  against, 
456.  and  note, 

Mephirokhrth,  a  son  ot  Jonathan, 
whom  David  took  under  his  protection, 
when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his 
throne. 

Mkrcurt,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
■on  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  He  was  the 
fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  which  ac- 
count tne  people  of  Lybtra  supposed  Paul 
to  be  Mercury  in  disguise,  Acts  xiv.  12), 
the  god  of  travellers,  shepherdH,  &c.  &c.. 
and  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead 
into  the  infernal  regions. 

Mrribah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  where  the  Israelites  con- 
tended against  Ood.  (Numb.  xx.  13.  24.) 
See  Rkphidim. 

Mbrodach,  a  Babylonian  idol,  notice 
of,  376. 

Mrrodach-Baladan.  See  Baladan, 
p.  635.  iuprd, 

Merom,  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  of,  46. 

Mrshbch,  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  2.),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
fnther  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  rc^on  between  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  Colchis. 

Mesopotamia,    a    re^'on    of    country 
between  the  nvera   Tigris   and 
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EopintSi,    CZtBBBBC    bPO^B    tB£ 

Gulf  to  Meant  Tana.  TW  Hchrcvi 
caii  it  Aran  SabaraiB,  or  Anm  of  tke 
two  rwer's,  became  it  wss  nnc  peopled  by 
Aram,  huter  of  the  Si  i  Its  ^^  ■  fE*ai«ed 
between  two  riTcn.  Thn  cooacry  ii  ceiie* 
brattd  in  Scfiptuie  as  tiie  first  d«d&ae  of 
m»^  mftcr  the  dehi*e ;  aad  henanw  it  one 
Inrth  to  Pbalec  Heber.  Tcrah,  Ahrrfiw, 
Xahor,  iw^  UebA^  RacM,  Le^ 
and  to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Bob^loa  «« 
in  the  aodent  Mesopotaoni,  tS  by  «»t 
labour  and  industry  tbe  two  rirers  Tigrii 
and  Euphrates  were  relinked  in  one  dm- 
neL  The  pbtns  of  Sbtimr  were  in  tkii 
country,  ft  was  often  called  MempoUwM 
Syrue,  because  it  was  JnhahitfH  by  dK 
Araraseans,  or  Syrians;  snd  sometiBin 
Padan-Arav  (Ocn.  xxTm.  2.%  or  the 
plains  of  Aram  :  or  Sedearamt^  the  6eU* 
of  Aram  ;  to  distinguish  them  firom  the 
barren  and  uncultiv^tfed  moontains  of  tbe 
name  country.  Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  vai 
of  Mev>potaniia.  (Dent.  xxiiL  4.)  CVi- 
shanrishathaim,  king  of  Meaopotunia,  tub* 
dued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg.  iii.  8.)  S<Mi.e 
Jews  or  proselytes  from  MesopoCaaua, 
were  at  Jerusalem  on  tbe  day  of  PcaCc- 
cost.  (Acts  ii.  9.)  For  an  interesting 
description  of  the  modem  state  of  Uut 
country,  see  Mr.  Buckingham's  Trareb  io 
Mesopotamia.  London,  J  827.  2  toU. 
8vo. 

Messiah,  (Heb.  XT^  ^that  i^anoiKH) 
the  same  as  Christ  in  Greek,  tbe  name 
given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  (^  ex- 
cellence ;  he  being  anointed  by  his  Fatber, 
to  execute  for  us  the  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offirn 
persons  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being 
symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
S|)irit,  which  qualifi^  them  for  their  re- 
spective duties.  Jesus,  indeed,  wss  not 
anointed  with  material  oil,  such  ss  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  tbe  IIo^ 
Ghost  and  with  power.  (Acts  x.  38.)  Ai 
a  Prophet,  whose  office  was  to  teach  and 
reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  instructed  of 
in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  hinwelf 
to  be  the  teacher  of  the  most  sublime 
religion  ever  promulgated  to  mankind : 
and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  mi- 
racles in  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  Ai 
a  Priest,  (whose  office  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of 
the  people,  to  bless  them,  and  pray  for 
them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  pnest  an4 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  Q<i^ 
in  order  to  expiate  our  sins ;  for  io  hm 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to 
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the  riches  of  his  grace.  (Eph.  i.  3.)  He 
has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us 
from  our  sins:  and  he  ever  liveth  to  in- 
tercede for  us  with  God  as  our  Mediator : 
for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
(Rom.  viii.  34.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  1  John  ii.  1.) 
As  a  Kmgy —  not  like  the  earthly  sovereign 
whom  the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  which  they 
detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would 
make  them  the  most  powerful  people  upon 
earth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over 
hearts  called  to  holiness.  To  his  people, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself  out  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for 
their  government  laws  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter  ;  he  defends  them 
against  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  he 
will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His 
mediatorial  kingdom  commenced  after  his 
resurrection,  when  he  entered  into  his 
glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.) :  but  it  will  not  be 
eternal.  The  authority  which  he  exercises 
as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary dispensation  referring  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  church,  and  which  will  cease 
when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office, 
that  is,  afler  the  last  judgment.  This 
Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very  striking 
and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the 
greatest  attention.  See  I  Cor.  xv.  24, 25. 
28. 

Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  the  Phari- 
sees, 392. 

MiCAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Joel,  Ho- 
sea,  and  Amos.  His  predictions  are  di- 
rected against  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  but  principally  against  Judah. 

MiCHMASH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  about  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven  :  it  is  now  called 
Mukhmas.  Contiguous  to  this  place  was 
a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which, 
named  Bozez  and  Seneh,  faced  Michmash 
and  Gibeah  ;  the  one  north,  the  other 
south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer,  who 
routed  the  g^rison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (I  Sam. 
xiii.  5.  23.  xiv.  4 — 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  weie  caves,  thickets,  rocks,  and  * 
pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed 
themselves  from  their  enemies.  (I  Sam. 
xiii.  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the 
present  appearance  of  the  place  to  which 
tradition  has  given  the   name  of  Mich- 


Mi 

mash  ;  but  no  thickets  or  bushes  are  to  be 
seen.  A  succession  of  low  and  barren 
hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one  of  Mich- 
mash, which  commands  a  ftne  and  exten- 
sive view.  There  are  also  several  caves 
on  the  spot.  (Camels  Letters,  pp.  330, 
331.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researcnes,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  110,  111.)  At  present  this  place  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Beer,  signify- 
ing a  well ;  most  probably  from  its  con- 
taining a  very  delicious  spring  of  water. 
(Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  third 
edition.) 

Midi  AN,  the  land  into  which  Moses  fled 
from  the  Egyptians.  (Actsvii.  29.)  Here 
Jethro  liv^  (Exod.  xviii.  1.),  and  the 
people  were  descended  from  Marlian  the 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.), 
whence  we  have  re;ison  to  believe  they 
still  retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
It  was  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

MiDiANiTEs,  commerce  of,  525.  Ac- 
count of  this  people,  7,  8. 

MiGDOL,  a  frontier-town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  between 
which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped. 
(Exod.  xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by 
the  Septuagint  Magdolus;  and  there  also 
Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  as  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the 
Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed;  mistaking 
Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  repre- 
sents it  as  belonging  to  Egypt  Proper 
(xliv.  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpanes,  or  Daphnie. 

Miletus. 

1.  A  sea^port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city 
of  Ionia,  where  Saint  Paul  delivered  to 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in 
Acts  XX.  17 — 35.  Some  remains  of  its 
ancient  and  capacious  theatre  still  exist : 
an  aqueduct  may  also  still  be  traced, 
together  with  the  sites  of  several  temples. 
In  this  city  were  born  Thales,  one  of  tlie 
seven  wise  men,  Anaximander  his  disciple, 
Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  The  modern 
village,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Miletus, 
contains  only  a  few  huts;  the  unhealthy 
situation  of  the  place,  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  inhabitants,  having  reduced  them  to 
less  than  fifty  in  1838.  (Fellowes's  Ex- 
cursion in  Asia  Minor,  p.  265.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where 
Paul  left  frophimus  sick.     (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

Military  Discipline  of  the  Jews, 
218  —  245.  And  of  the  Romans,  245  — 
2+1.  Military  Schools,  228,  229.  Mili- 
tary Sports,  533.  A  military  order  esta- 
blished by  David,  244,  245. 
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Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  424. 

Mineral  Springs,  84. 

Mines  of  Palestine,  83. 

MiNNiTH,  a  city  of  the  Ammonites. 
(Judg.  xi.  33.)  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  of  its  wheat,  which  was  exported 
to  Tyre.     (Esek.  xxvii.  14.) 

MiRAOB,  effects  of,  74,  75.  and  note. 

Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  435, 436. 

MiTTLENB  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  Pittacus, 
one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcxus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes 
the  historian,  were  born.  The  whole  is- 
land was  also  called  by  that  name;  as 
also  Pentapolis,  from  the  five  cities  in 
it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eressos, 
Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in 
8t.  Luke's  time,  we  may  understand  either 
the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says  (Acts 
XX.  14.),  We  came  to  Mittflene.  borne  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near 
Castro,  the  principal  place  on  the  island  : 
its  population  is  estimated  at  7000;  of 
whom  two  or  three  thousand  are  Greeks, 
and  the  remainder  are  Mohammedans, 
besides  forty  Jewish  families. 

Mi74R,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zonr, 
once  a  place  of  resort  for  David  ;  and 
where  it  appears  from  PsaL  xlii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  peculiar  manifestations 
of  the  divine  goodness. 

MizpEH,  a  high  place  affording  an  ex- 
tensive prospect.  (Isa,  xxi.  8.)  Several 
places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most 
probably  from  being  situated  on  elevated 
grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal :  — 

1.  MizPBH,  a  cUi/  in  the  trihe  of  Judah^ 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (whence  it  was 
distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv. 
33.) 

2.  MizPRH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond 
the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17.  xi.  34.)  In 
Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is  called  Mkpeh  of  Gi/ead, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  or  places 
of  the  same  name. 

3.  MizPEH,  a  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Ben" 
Jamin,  where  assemblies  of  the  Israelites 

were  often  convened  :  here  Samuel  dwelt, 
(from   whom  it  is  called  Neby  Samuei,) 
and  here  Saul  was  anointed  king.     (Judg. 
xxi.   I.       1   Sam.  vii.  5—7.    x.    1.    17.)  , 
King  Asa  strengthened  it  fur  a  frontier  | 
furtiBcation  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  | 

I 


(I  Kings  XV.  22.     2  Chron.  xvi  6.):  and 
afterwards  the  governor  Gedaliah  had  his 


re?$idence  here.     (Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with 
Nch.  iii.  7.  19.) 
4.  MizpKH,   a  vailey  in  the  region  qf , 


MO 

Mount  Libanus,  which  was  inhabited  hj 
the  Hivites.    (Josh.  xi.  3.  6.) 

MiZRAiM  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham, 
whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have 
peopled  Eg}'pt,  which  country  derived  its 
Hebrew  name  from  him.  Josephus  niakei 
the  name  to  be  of  Coptic  origin  (Antiq.  I.  i. 
c.  6.  §  2.):  but  Gesenins  observes  that  no- 
thing resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present 
remains  of  the  Coptic  language,  id  which 
this  country  bears  the  name  of  Xit/tu 

Mnason,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cy- 

Erus,  who  was  settled  at  Jerusalem,  and 
ospitably  received  Paul,  a.  d.  58.  (Acts 
xxi.  16.)  From  his  being  called  *'  an  old 
disciple,'*  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Mnason  had  been  converted  during  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Mo  A  BITES,  a  people  descended  from 
Moab,  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot 
Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Amon.  Their  capital  city  was  situated  on 
that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath- 
Moab,  that  is,  the  capital  of  Moth,  or 
Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  brick  walls. 
This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a 
race  of  ^ants,  called  Emim.  (Deut.  ii.  1 1, 
12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them,  and 
afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  from 
the  Moabites.  Moses  conquered  that  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Amorites,  and  ga|;e 
it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites 
were  snared  by  Moses,  for  God  hud  re- 
stricted him  (Deut.  ii.  9.):  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the 
Moabites  and  the  Israelites,  which  occa- 
sioned many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  rhe  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  un- 
cleanness,  by  means  of  the  daughters  of 
Moab  (Numb.  xxv.  1,2.):  and  Balak,king 
of  this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  God  ordained 
that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  his  peo|)le,  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.),  because 
they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the 
Israelites  a  passage  through  their  country, 
and  would  not  supply  them  with  bread  and 
water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of 
the  first  that  oppressed  Israel,  afler  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Eglon,  and 
Israel  expelled  the  Moabites.  (Jud.  iii. 
12,  &c.)  A  M.  2679,  B.C.  1325.  Hanun, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted 
David's  ambassadors,  David  made  war 
against  him,  and  subdued  Moab  and  Am- 
nion; under  which  subjection  they  con- 
tinued, till  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
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iu  subjection  to  the  kings  ot  Israel  to  the 
death  of  Ahab.  Very  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  re- 
volt. (2.  Kings  iii.  4,  5.)  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab,  refused  the  tribute  of  an  hundred 
thousand  Iambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which 
till  then  had  been  customarily  paid,  either 
yearly  or  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign, 
which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was 
too  short  to  make  war  with  them  ;  but 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Aha- 
ziah, having  ascended  the  throne,  thought 
of  reducing  them  to  obedience.  He  in- 
vited Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  ;  who, 
with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  his  vassal, 
entered  Moab,  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miracu- 
lously relieved.  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  &c.)  It 
lit  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Moabites  from  this  time ; 
but  Isaiah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  Uezekiah,  threatens  them  witii  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years 
after  his  prediction,  and  which  probably 
referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and 
the  other  people  beyond  Jordan.  Amos 
(i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to 
them,  which,  probably,  they  suffered  under 
Uzziah  and  Jonathan,  kines  of  Judah  ;  or 
under  Shaluianeser  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8. 
xxvii.  5.) ;  or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem :  we  believe  this 
prince  carried  them  captive  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened 
(Jer.  ix.  26.  xii.  ]4,  15.  xxv.  11,  12.  xlviii. 
74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and  that  Cyrus  sent  them 
home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  their  return  from  captivity, 
they  multiplied,  and  fortified  themselves 
as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring 
people;  still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of 
Persia,  afterwards  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Eg^pt  successively,  and  finally 
to  the  Romans.  There  is  a  probability, 
also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  they  obeyed  the  Asmonaean  kings, 
and  afterwards  llerod  the  Great.  (Cal- 
met,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Voisins  des  Juifs, 
&c.  Art.  IV.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  410 — 
413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent  travel- 
lers) of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
concerning  Moab,  see  Keith's  Evidence  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158—178. 

Moloch  or  Molech,  an  idol  of  the  Am- 
no  nites  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  no- 
tice of,  371,  372. 
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Monarciis.    See  Kings. 

Monet  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  tables  of^  574.  Anti- 
quity of  money,  531. 

Money-chanobrs,  notice  of,  265. 

Montenegrins,  funeral  rites  of,  562. 
note  *. 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  191, 192.  195 
— 200.     Intercalary  Months,  194. 

Monuments,  and  Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions, account  of,  564 — 568. 

Moon  (new),  feast  of  330. 

MoRDECAi,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjumin,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
captives,  who  were  carried  into  Babylon,  - 
and  resided  at  Shushan.  He  was  the  fos- 
ter-father of  Esther,  through  whose  influ- 
ence with  Ahasuerus,  on  the  fall  of  Haman, 
he  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  Prof.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  this  name,  like  that  of  Esther,  is  pro 
bably  of  Persian  origin. 

Mori  AH,  Mount,  20. 

MosEs,  the  son  of  Amraro  and  Jo- 
chebed,  and  great  grandson  of  Levi,  was 
born  in  Egypt,  A.  M .  2433.  Providentially 
delivered  from  the  general  destruction  of 
all  the  Hebrew  male  children  commanded 
by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  Moses  was  instructed 
in  all  the  literature  and  sciences  of  Egypt. 
In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
appointed  the  leader  and  the  legislator  of 
the  Hebrews,  whom  he  delivered  fi^m 
their  bondage.  Division  of  Canaan  by  him 
among  the'  twelve  tribes,  9 — 13.  An  ac- 
count of  his  jurisdiction  as  the  viceroy  of 
Jeliovah,  is  given  in  pp.  93 — 98.  His 
enactments  concerning  agriculture,  490, 
491.  After  conducting  the  Hebrews 
through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert 
during  40  years,  he  died  on  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  120  years, 
*'  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.**  In  Exod.  ii.  10.  there  is 
given  a  Hebrew  derivation  of  the  name 
Moses,  viz.  drawn  out^  because  the  ark  in 
which  his  mother  had  deposited  him  was 
drawn  out  of  the  river  Nile  :  but  his  educa- 
tion among  the  Egyptians,  Gesenitts  ob- 
serves, would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of 
Eg}'ptian  origin;  and  so  it  is  interpreted 
by  Josephus.     (Ant.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  §  6.) 

Mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  54,  55. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
20—22. 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  duration  of,  and 
how  expressed,  557.  561. 569, 570.  Rend- 
ing of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  438. 

Mules,  notice  of,  487. 

Murder,  laws  conctrtung,  159,  160. 
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reoderM  if  tliej  cfid  not  recofcnecoiv: 
but  SoaTarmed,  aod  Nabaik,  after  aeei^ 
his  anny  totally  diacouifited,  made  a  ihi«e» 
fill  retreat.  (I  Sam.  xi.)  Sobaeoodv 
Nahash  rendered  aome  aernoes  to  Daii^ 
moat  probably  by  giving  hiai 


BIcsic  and  MuncAi.  Imteumbwts  of 
the  Jews,  512—515.  Efliects  attributed 
to  Music  in  the  Script  urea,  5I5»  516. 

MUSTARD-TBEE,  78. 

Mtea  vas  one  of  the  aix  great  dtiefj 
of  Lvcia,  situated  near  the  sea ;  whence 

St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxtH.  5.).  that  joi/- ^ .^  _^  ^ ^ ^ 

tHff  over  tkff  tea  of  CUicia  amd  Pampkyiia,  I  we  may  easily  conoeirev  that  the  eaeaiy  of 
they  came  to  Myra  m  Lyda.  It  still  pre- 1  Saul  would  be  the  friend  of  David.  (2  bM. 
serves  its  ancient  name ;  and  there  are  |  x.  2.  1  Chron.  xix.  2.) 
many  remains  o(  its  former  greatnesa,  es- 1  Nabum ,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  aevcadi 
|K:ciaUy  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  tombs '  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  known  odj  bjr 
with  inscriptions*  which  are  described,  with  |  his  prophetic  denunciatioos  against  tiie  As- 
illustrative  engravings,  hj  Sir  Charies  Fel-  Syrian  empire,  and  particolariy  against  Ni- 
lowes,  in  his  **  Discoveries  in  Lycia,"  pp.  iievefa.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tW 
196—202.     (London,  1841.)  <  rei<:n  of  Hezekiah. 

Mysia,  (AcU  xyL  7,  8.)  a  countryof;      Nails  of  the  Jewish  houses  422. 


Asia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bi- 
tliynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on 
tlie  west  by  Troas,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Hermus ;  there,  perhaps,  St.  Paul 


Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Gafike, 
not  far  fixHn  CapemMum^  at  the  gates  of 
which  Jebus  Chrnt  raised  to  life  a  widow's 
only  son  (Luke  viL  11 — 15.);  for  ) 


attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero  I  amioatioQ  of  which  miracle,  see  Vol  L 


notes,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus  (cc.  51, 
52.),  they  were  a  people  despicable  and 
base  to  tt  proverb. 


Naaman,  general  of  the  Ibntes  of  Ben- 
b.idad  king  of  Syria.  Being  afflicted  by  a 
leprosy,  he  was  healed  by  washing  seven 
tiroes  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to 
the  command  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  v.) 

NABATHiEANS.  See  Nebaioth,  p.  703. 

Nadab. 

1.  The  son  of  Aaron,  and  the  brother 
of  Abihu ;  who  offering  incense  with 
strange  or  common  fire,  instead  of  that 
which  had  miraculously  been  kindled  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother.     (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Is- 
rael, a  wicked  prince,  who  followed  the  evil 
example  of  his  father.  After  reigning  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha,  who 
put  to  death  the  whole  of  Jeroboam's  fiw 
mily  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  ot 
Israel.    2  Kings  xv.  25—27. 

Nahash,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jabesh-Gilead,  shorclv  after 
the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of'  Israel, 
lie  refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of 
accommodation,  but  on  the 


Ignominious 
condition  of  every  one  losing  his  right  eye, 

thereby  for  ever  incapacitating  him  from  ;  xvi.  11.    

using  the  bow.     This  barbarous  capitula- 1  embraced  the  Christian  faitfT,  thougb  the 
lion  was  rqected ;  the  besieged  obtained  a   Greeks  have  made  him  Bishop  of  Arhm 


pp.  236,  237.  Nam  derived  its  name  tnm 
its  pleasant  situation :  it  is  now  a  ntU 
hamlet  occupied  by  a  few  families.  Fraai 
iu  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  mouotM, 
"  the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have  been 
rendered  more  striking  as  the  fiineral  pro- 
cession passed  slowly  out  of  the  gate  down 
the  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  which  the 
remains  of  thephice  now  stand.**  (Cane's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  55.  Robia- 
8on*s  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iiL  p.  226.) 
•*  We  observed  cultivated  fields  sod  re^ 
dure  around  it:  and  here  Mr.  Caiboun'* 
[an  American  traveller]  ''found  manj 
tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  the  mtended  sepulchre  of 
the  ^oun^  man  whom  Jesus  met  as  tfaey 
earned  huo  out  dead,  and  restored  to  the 
weeping  widow.**  (  Narrative  of  the  Scot- 
tish Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  303.) 

Naked,  the  Jewbh  notion  oC  being,  ex- 
plained, 429. 

Names,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  1--4., 
of  Jerusalem,  1 9 — 22.  When  given  to  the 
Jewish  children,  297.  450. 

Naphtali.  or  Nephthalim,  the  nsoie 
of  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Bilbah. 
For  the  limits  of  the  canton  allotted  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  13. 

Narcissi;s,  a  freed  man,  and  favouriteof 
the  emperor  Claudius,  who  possesed  great 
influence  at  court.  (Sueton.  in  CJaud.  c 
28,  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  57.)  In  bb 
family  or  among  his  clients  were  soioe 
Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  io  Roo. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Narcissiis 
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and  a  Blartyr,  and  have  even  placed  him 
in  the  number  of  the  70  disciples. 

Natban,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  David,  whom  he  convinced  and 
reproved,  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  para- 
ble, oi  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt  in  the 
afl^  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah.  (2  Sam. 
xii.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
preceptor  of  Solomon,  at  whose  court  his 
sons  held  distinguished  offices,  and  of  whose 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan 
wrote  memoirs  which  have  long  since  pe* 
rtshed.  I  Kings,  iv.  5.  1  Chron,  xxix.  29. 
2  Chron.  ix.  29.  In  the  book  of  Zechariah 
(xii.  12.)  the  house  of  Nathan  represents 
the  descendants  or  family  of  the  prophet. 

Nathanael,  or  Nathaniel,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
tne  same  person  as  the  apostle  Bartholo- 
mew.   (John  i.  46—50.  xxi.  2.) 

Natural  Philosophy,  cultivated  by 
the  Jews,  523. 

Nazareatb,  vow  of,  353.  Vow  similar 
to  the  Nazareate,  353,  354. 

Nazarites,  notice  of,  353. 

Nazareth,  a  small  city  of  Lower  QttXi- 
lee,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  educated ;  where 
he  preached,  and  whence  he  was  called  a 
Nazarene.    In  the  time  of  Christ  it  did  not 

Possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  46.) 
Nazareth,  which  is  at  present  called  Nas- 
sara,  stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the 
side  of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill, 
facing  the  south-east,  which  is  environed 
by  mountains.  It  was  from  this  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  town,  the  inhabitants  would 
have  precipitated  him  headlong.  (Luke  iv. 
29.)  When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801, 
he  found  it  much  reduced.  The  town  was 
in  the  most  wretched  state  of  indigence 
and  misery ;  the  soil  around  might  bid 
defiance  to  agriculture;  and  to  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation  were  added  the  horrors 
of  the  plague  I  In  1848,  the  population 
amounted  to  about  5000  persons,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  Christians,  the  re- 
mainder Mohammedans.  (Lynch's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  River  Jordan,  &c.,  p.  463.) 
Here  are  numerous  reputed  holy  places 
to  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  Nazareth 
suffered  much  less  from  the  terrible  earth- 
quake of  January  1.  1837,  than  many  other 
places.  Only  six  persons  were  killed  here, 
and  but  few  houses  were  injured.  (  Lord 
Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  83.)  The  church  belonging  to  the  Spa- 
nish convent  is  vary  handsome,  but  interior 
tc  those  at  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The 
vi^^ette  in  p.  698.  represents  the  grotto  at 
>'azareth,  which  is  taid  to  have  been  the 
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house  of  Joseph  and  Jfary.  (Game's  Let- 
ters, pp.  251,  252.  Madden^s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  "  The  town  of  Nazareth 
is,  at  present,  like  all  other  towns  in  these 
countries,  a  congregation  of  poor  miserable 
hovels,  thrown  together  without  order  or 
regularity.  Its  present  condition  is  the 
same  as  when  its  very  meanness  drew  from 
Nathanael  the  significant  expression,  *^Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
(Letters  from  the  Old  World,  by  a  Lady  of 
New  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jowett  has  given  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  site  of  Nazareth,  toge- 
ther with  some  observations  to  account 
for  tlie  bad  character  which  it  bore  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See  his  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  &c.,  pp.  165 — 169.} 
In  a  valley  near  Nazareth  is  a  fountain, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  where  the  women  are  seen  passing  to 
and  fro,  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  as  in 
former  times.  The  water  flows  into  a  large 
stone  reservoir,  whence  it  flows  into  a 
marble  trough,  where  the  women  fill  their 
pitchers.  Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Kgypt, 
&c.,  p.  260.)  Here  the  angel  is  smd  to 
have  appeared  to  Mary,  who  often  came 
hither  to  draw  water,  accompanied  by  the 
infant  Jesus. 

Neapolis,  or  Shechem.  See  Sichem^ 
mfra. 

Neat  Cattle,  management  of,  485, 486. 

Nebaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from 
whom  the  Nabatu^an  tribe  of  Arabs  is 
supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Gen, 
XXV.  13. ;  xxviii.  9. ;  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During 
the  several  wars  maintained  by  the  Jewa 
against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabsean 
princes,  the  Nabatha^ans  were  the  only 
neighbouring  people  who  showed  them  any 
friendship.     (1  Mace.  v.  24 — 27.) 

Nebo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan, 
where  Moses  died.  (Deut.  xxxii.  49.)  It 
is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belon^ng  to  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben. (Numb,  xxxii.  38.)  It  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moab- 
ites  became  masters  of  it ;  and  it  was  in 
their  possession  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
(xlviii.  1.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
can  no  longer  be  traced.  Nebo  is  tp^nied. 
(Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  iL 
29.  ;  X.  43.),  which,  in  Neh.  vii  33.,  is.  by 
way  of  distinction,  called  the  other  Nebo. 

4.  A  Babylonish  idol  (Isa.  xlvi.  I.),  which 
Cahnet  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Bel  or 
Baal.    (See  p.  376.) 

I      NEBUCHADNEZZAR,king  of  Babylon,  who 
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destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  carried  the  Jews 
into  captivity.  (See  p.  634.  col.  I.)  Like 
other  AsMyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this 
word  is  best  explained  from  the  Persian. 
According  to  Qesenius,  after  Lorsbach,  it 
is  the  some  as  Nebu'godan-^ar^  that  is, 
Nebo  the  chief  of  the  gods.  Concerning 
the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady, 
see  p.  553. 

Nbcho.  See  Pharaoh-Nkcho,  p.  658. 
tupni. 

Neder,  or  Common  Vow,  account  of, 
352. 

Nehbhiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was 
bom  at  Babylon  during  the  captivity,  but 
his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised 
to  the  distinguished  office  of  cu|)-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Lon^manus,  whose  favour  he 
enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  deso- 
lated country.  Having  obtained  a  royal 
commission,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates, 
and  to  regulate  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Ba- 
bylon; whence,  by  permission  of  Arta- 
xerxes, he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  B.C.  420  ;  having 
governed  the  Jews  about  30  years. 

Nergal,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kingt 
xvii.  30.),  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
planet  Mars  ;  and  others,  to  be  the  Sun. 

Nbthinims,  office  of,  300. 

New  Moon,  feast  of,  330. 

NiBHAZ,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31.),  which  some  Hebrew  interpreters 
think  had  the  shape  of  a  dog ;  but  other 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  l)een  the 
sun.  The  former  opinion  is  the  most  pro- 
bable, as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship 
of  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  dug  have 
been  discovered  in  Syria  in  modern  times. 
(Ikenii  Dissert.,  pp.  149.  el  seq,  1749, 
4to.) 

NiCANOR,  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
deacons  chosen  by  the  church  at  Jeru- 
i>alem  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts 
vi.  5.) 

NicoDEMUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  who  came  by  night 
to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  though 
timid  inquirer.  (John  iii  1.  4.  9.)  He 
afterwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus  before 
the  Sanhedrin  (vii.  50.)  ;  and  at  last  joined 
with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  give  his  body 
an  honourable  burial,  (xix.  39.) 

Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who 
was  chosen  one  of  the  seven  deiurons  of 
the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the 
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NicoLAiTAifs,  a  sect  mendoned  in  Rev. 
ii.  6.  15.,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  descended  upon  hiro  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  redescended  at  his  crudfixion, 
and  who  abandoned  themselves  to  gross 
impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another 
Nicolas  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  this  sect.  A  better  opinion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here 
is  not  a  proper  name,  but  symbolical ;  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  same  persons  who  aie 
mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  as  holding  the 
doctrine  of  Baalam  :  since  the  Oreek  nane 
NicoXaoc  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  QJ^X 
which  is  formed  from  p^^,  that  is  mcm 
to  conqurr,  and  CSf,  that  is,  Xooc.  the 
people.  The  allusion,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  article,  is,  to  &lse  and  seducing 
teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers 
more  particularly  to  such  as  opposed  the 
decree  of  the  apostles.  The  Nicolaitans 
are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  i& 
2  Pet.  ii.  and  in  Jude  7—19. 

NicopOLis,  a  city  of  Epirus  upon  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
Tit.  iiL  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it 
to  be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  near  the  river  Nessus. 

Night,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  oC 
188,  189. 

Nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which 
formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land.  See  p.  6.  in  Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod. 
i.  22.;  ii.  5. ;  iv.  9. ;  vii.  18.,  and  viii.  3.  9. 
1 1 .,  it  is  termed  the  River,  without  any  ad* 
dition.  In  Nahum  iii.  8.  **  the  sea**  means 
the  river  Nile,  which  to  the  present  day  in 
Egypt  is  named  El  Bahr,  **ihe  iea^  as  its 
mo8t  common  a|>peliation.  (Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  542.)  Tne 
existence  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  Nile, 
without  the  annual  inundation  of  which  the 
whole  land  would  be  a  desert.  Its  inun- 
dation appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Amos 
viii.  8. 

NiM ROD,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  8. 
10.^  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  the  people  aga'nst 
wild  beasts,  he  may  by  their  own  consent 
have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or 
turning  his  weapons  of  hunting  against 
men,  he  may  have  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mit to  his  dominion.  His  name  (which 
signifies  a  rebel)  seems  to  favour  the  hitter 
supposition.  ( Jahn's  Hebr.  Common  weal  *  h, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  In  Mic.  v.  6.  Babylonia  is 
called  the  Land  of  Kimrod. 

NiNBVBHy  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
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eitipire»  could  boast  of  the  remotest  anti- 
^ity.  It  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  (as 
tne  text  of  Gen.  x.  11.  may  be  rendered) 
by  Asshur  the  son  of  8bem ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  called  Ninus.  It  stood 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon.  This  city  was  very  splendid, 
and  of  great  extent:  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English 
miles  (others  estimate  it  60  miles)  in  cir- 
cumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  it  was 
OM  exceeding  great  cUy  of  three  dayi  jour^ 
neif,  containing  more  than  sur^core  thoiuand 
persons  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left.  (Jon.  iii.  3. ;  iv.  1 1 .) 
As  this  is  a  proverbial  expression  denoting 
children  under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years, 
if  we  estimate  them  at  about  one  fifth  of 
the  entire  population,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants at  that  time  would  be  six  hundred 
thousand.  **  This  number  may  appear  too 
small  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of 
ground  occupied,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  population  of  our  European 
cities ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  East,  (as  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Moscow,  and  others  at  the  present 
day,)  comprehended  in  their  circuit  many 
gardens  and  large  spaces  of  eround.  The 
walb  of  Nineveh  were  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  so  broad  that  three  wasgons  might  be 
driven  on  them  abreast.  Upon  the  walls 
stood  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  was 
so  strong  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable." 
(Kosenmiiller^s  Bibl.  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.) 
The  destruction  of  Nineveh  within  forty 
days^  which  the  prophet  Jonah  had  de- 
nounced, was  averted  by  the  general  re- 
pentance and  humiliation  of  the  inhabitants 
(iiL  4 — 10.),  and  was  suspended  for  neariy 
200  years,  until  their  iniquity  came  to  the 
full;  and  then  the  prophecy  was  literally 
accomplished,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege 
of  the  city,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians ;  the  king,  Sarda- 
napalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold  out  in 
conitequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
Nineveh  should  never  be  taken  by  assault, 
till  the  river  became  its  enemy;  when  a 
mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  by 
continual  rains,  came  up  against  a  part  of 
the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  length;  upon  which  the 
king,  conceiving  that  the  oracle  was  ac- 
complished, burnt  himself,  his  concubines, 
eunuchs,  and  treasures,  and  the  enemy, 
entering  by  the  breach,  sacked  and  razed 
the  city,  about  B.  c.  606 :  so  that  it  was 
literally  laid  waste,  and  the  very  site  of  this 
once  celebrated  city,  for  many  centuries 
VOL,   III. 
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was  unknown.  At  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Botta  and  Layard 
have  brought  the  long-lost  citv  to  light. 
Beneath  the  four  mounds,  which  lie  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris  opposite 
Mousul,  have  been  found  palaces,  with 
sculptured  slabs  and  bas-relief),  which 
announce  in  the  clearest  manner  the  cha- 
racter and  hbtory  of  those  by  whom  these 
buildings  were  erected,  and  at  the  same 
time  bm  additional  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  writings.  The  localities  of 
these  mounds  are  called  Nimroud,  Khor- 
sabad,  Kouyui\jik,  and  Karamles;  which, 
m  Mr.  Layard*s  opinion,  formed  part  of  the 
same  great  city.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus  Siculus,  given  above, 
Nineveh  was  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
having  a  drcumference  of  sixty  miles. 
**  If  we  take  **  these  **  four  great  mounds 
as  the  corners  of  a  square,  it  will  be 
found  that  its  four  sides  correspond  pretty 
accurately  with  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  stadia  or  sixty  miles  of  the  geogra- 
pher, which  make  the  three  days'  Journey 
of  the  prophet."  (Layard*s  Nineveh,  vol. 
ii.  p.  247.)  This  mighty  dty,  Mr.  L.  thinks, 
was  the  work  of  successive  monarchs,  who 
enlarged  its  dimensions,  as  the  population 
incr^sed  by  the  forced  immi^tion  of 
conquered  nations.  **A  king  founding  a 
new  dynasty,  or  anxious  to  perpetuate  liis 
fame  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
may  have  chosen  a  distant  site.  The  city, 
gradually  spreading,  may  at  length  have 
embrac^  such  additional  palaces.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Ni- 
neveh." (Ibid.  p.  246.)  Succeeding  mo- 
narchs  erected  edifices  **  on  the  sites  now 
marked  by  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  and 
Karamles.  The  son  of  their  founder  built 
the  great  palace  at  Kouyuigik,  which  must 
have  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  His  son  was 
engaged  in  raism^  one  more  edifice  at 
Nimroud,  the  previous  palaces  having  long 
before  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  when 
some  great  event  (perhaps  the  fidl  of  the 
empiro  and  destraction  of  the  capital,) 
prevented  its  completion."  Thus  Nineveh 
attained  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  numerous  royal  residences, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  parks,  and 
inclosed  by  fort&ed  walls,  each  being  a 
distinct  quarter  known  by  a  difierent  name, 
formed  together  the  great  city  of  Nineveh. 
(Ibid.  pp.  246-^248.)  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  researches  made  on  the  site 
of  an  cient  Nineveh,  the  reader  is  necessarily 
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referred  to  Bfr.  Layard*8  **  Ninereh  and  its 
Kemains,"  in  8  voU.  6ro,  (with  the  folio 
atlas  of  engravings),  and  to  his  **  Discoveries 
in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babvlon  ;**  and 
to  M.  Botta*s  **  Monumena  de  Ninive,"  in 
5  folio  vola  Paris,  1849—50.  A  very 
neatly  condensed  and  perspicuous  account 
of  tbe  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Layard  and 
Botta,  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bonomi's 
**  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces"  (second  edi- 
tion, London,  1853,  8vo.)  ;  and  by  Blr. 
Layard  alone  in  his  own  Abridgment,  and 
also  in  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn's  "  Nineveh : 
its  Rise  and  Ruin  t  as  illustrated  by  An- 
cient Scriptures  and  Modem  Discoveries." 
(London,  1852, 12mo.) 

NiSAK,  month  of,  198. 

NisRoCH,  a  Babylonbh  idol,  not]ceof,376. 

No,  No- Amon,  or  No-Amun,  the  Thebes 
of  ancient  geographers,  was  the  metropolis 
of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xivi  25.  Erek.  XXX.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum 
iii.  8.  In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Eze- 
kiel.  No  is  rendered  ^io93roX(c,  the  city  of 
Jupiter ;  in  Nahum,  No-Amon  is  rendered 
Mcpic  A/ifitov,  The  latter  appears  to  be  an 
etymological  explanation  of  the  word  after 
the  Coptic.  In  that  language  NOH  sig- 
nifies a  cord^  or  vietuurinB  Uncy  hence,  a 
portion  measured  out;  and  No-Amon, por/to, 
pouessio  Amofdtf  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god 
Amon,  or  the  place  where  he  was  prin- 
cipally worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscuhi, 
torn.  1.  pp.  163—^  168.  Oibbs's  Hebr.  Lex. 
p.  406.)  After  it  had  been  for  many  ages 
the  wonder  of  the  world  by  its  magnificence 
and  riches,  No-Amon  was  destroyed  28 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
Cornelius  Qallus.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  distinguished  only  by  its  splendid 
ruins.  Accurate  delineations  of  portions  of 
the  ruins  of  No,  are  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  **  Landscape  Illustrations  of 
the  Bible." 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father 
of  the  post-diluvian  world,  was  born  a.  m. 
1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with 
his  family  in  the  ark,  durine  the  deluge. 
Noah  lived  350  years  after  that  catastro- 
phe, dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  h. 
2006.  He  left  three  sons,  Sheni  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18. 
19.  X.  32.)  For  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah,  see  291.  note^ 

Nod,  Laud  of: — *'When  Cain  after  tne 
murder  of  his  brother,  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah^  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden. 


OA 

(Oen.  iv.  16.)  The  word  Nod  signifiea  m 
Hebresv,  wandermgt  flight,  beaashmcni:  and 
the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  fratricide 
having  been  condemned  by  God  (Gen.  iv. 
14.)  to  wander  as  a  fugitive  or  exile." 
(Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  (^graphy,  voL  l 
p.  85.)  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertaia 
Its  precise  situation. 

NoPH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the 
Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  or  government 
to  Alexandria.  It  stood  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Nile  ;  and,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  was  150  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence. By  the  modem  Copts  it  is  called 
MBN«,  MENOr^,  and,  NOY<» :  whenoe  we 
may  explain  both  the  Hebrew  forms  cp 
(noph)  and  t)D  (mbhiph),  and  also  the 
Greek  name  Mc^x^.  Plutarch  (de  Isid. 
et  Osirid.  p.  639.  ed  Stephani}  interprets 
the  name  6pfiov  iiya9u>v,  from  the  Coptic 
m^  fiill,  and  nouphi,  good  ;  or  ra^ov  On- 
piStg,  from  the  (Coptic  mhau^  a  grave,  and 
onphi,  tvtpytTtfCy  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is 
called.  (Jablonskii  Opusc  tom.  i.pp.  137. 
15a  179.;  tom.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs*s  Hebr. 
Lex.,  p.  381.)  It  appears  ver^  probable 
that  tne  Pharaohs  who  lived  m  the  time 
of  Moses  resided  here.  Having  become 
the  centre  of  riches,  commerce,  and  the 
fine  arts,  Noph  caused  No-Anion  or 
Thebes,  the  anaent  capital  to  be  foi^tten; 
but  in  its  turn  Koph  by  degrees  lost  its 
glory  and  grandeur,  until  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  Arabs  a.d. 
640.  The  prophets  often  mention  this 
city ;  and  predict  the  calamities  which  it 
was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Chaldaea 
and  Persia,  &c.  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer. 
xliv.  1.  Hos.  ix.  6.  Ezek.  xxx.  13.  16.) 
Lai^e  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal  statue, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  granite  are  all  that 
remain  to  attest  the  existence  of  this  once 
renowned  capital.  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  Jeremiah  had  foretold, 
ages  before,  that  Noph  should  be  w€ute 
<md  desolate,  withottt  an  mhalntani  (xlvL 
19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is  aaid  to 
remain. 

Nosb-Jbwkls  of  the  Jewish   Women, 
notice  of,  484. 

Nuptial  Cohtracts  of  the  Jews,  442, 
443.     Nuptial  ceremonies,  439.  448. 

Nurture  of  Children,  451.  452. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  79. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  2\X 
214. 
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Obadiah. 

1.  The  comptroller  of  the  household  of 
Ahab,  king  ot  Israel,  during  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  While  the  wicked 
Jezebel  was  exterminating  the  prophets, 
Obadiah  preserved  one  hundred  from 
death,  whom  he  concealed  in  two  caves, 
and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water  while 
the  persecution  continued.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  Ahab's  confidence,  since  he 
was  commissioned  to  go  through  the  land 
^unto  all  fountains  of  water  and  all 
brooks,*'  in  auest  of  grass  to  save  the 
horses  and  mules.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions he  met  with  the  prophet  Elyah,  who 
commanded  him  to  go  and  announce  his 
arrival  to  Ahab.  Apprehensive  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  Obadiah  at  first  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  commission ;  but  the  pro- 
phet having  re-assured  him,  he  went  to 
Ahab  and  related  his  interview  with 
Elijah.  (I  Kings  xviii.  1 — H.)  After 
this  event  we  meet  with  no  further  notice 
of  Obadiah,  of  whose  life  and  family  no 
particulars  are  recorded.  Doubtless,  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  thousand  who  had 
not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal.  (1  Kings 
xix.  18.) 

2.  The  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets ; 
he  probably  was  contemporary  with  Jere- 
miah. Obadiah  pronounced  the  divine  judg- 
ments against  the  Edomites. 

Oblations,  different  kinds  of,  321.  Or- 
dinary, ilwL  Voluntary,  322.  Prescribed, 
328 — 325. 

Occupations  of  the  Jews,  484 — 504. 

Offbnsivb  Arms  of  the  Israelites,  232 
—234. 

Offerings,  sacred,  of  the  Jews,  classi- 
fication of,  310,  Offerings  of  Blood,  314- 
320.  Unbloody  offerings,  320.  Drink  of- 
ferings, 321. 

Officers  (military)  of  the  Jews,  223, 
224.    And  of  the  Romans,  24«. 

Officers  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  110, 
111. 

Officers  of  the  Synagogue,  278. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  21.  Culture  of  Olives, 
77.81.501,502. 

OLYtfPic  Games,  allusions  to,  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  541.  547.  Qualifications 
and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
539,  541.  Foot-race,  541,  542.  Rewards 
to  the  victors,  541.  Gaines  in  imitation 
of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  533, 
534. 

Omri,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king 
of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  by  Zimri  at 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  wicked 
prince  whose  crimes  surpassed  those  of  his 
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predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria,  b.o.  914^ 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son 
Ahab. 
On. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus, now  called  Un,  and  used  proverbially 
for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  On,  Aun,  or  Hbliofolis,  a  city  of 
Egypt.  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph  wa» 
high  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  ;  there 
rendered  Heliopolis  by  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, and  noticed  also  by  Herodotus ;  who 
says  that  ''the  Heliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."  This  was 
the  citv  of  Moses,  according  to  Berosus. 
and  well  accounts  for  his  Scriptural  charac- 
ter, that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.*'  (Acts  viL  22.)  Helio- 
polis was  tne  Greek  translation  of  Beth - 
SHSMESH, "  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,*' 
as  it  was  called  bv  Jeremiah,  "  Beth-she- 
mesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xliii.  13.), 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-she- 
mesh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  called 
Betli  Aven,  "the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idol- 
atry, by  the  Jews.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17.)  "  The 
site  of  Heliopolis  "  [or  On]  "  is  marked  by 
low  mounds,  inclosing  a  space  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  ;  which  was  once  occupied 
partly  by  houses  and  partly  by  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  area  is 
now  a  ploughed  field  ;  and  the  solitary 
obelisk,  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which 
still  rises  in  the  midst,  is  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  former  splendours  of  the  place." 
(Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
i.  p.  36.  Lord  Nugent*s  Lands,  Classical 
and  Sacred,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. ;  Dorr*s 
Notes  of  Travel,  pp.  44,  45.) 

Onesim OS,  a  Pnrygian  by  birth,  and  tlie 
slave  of  Philemon,  From  whom  he  fled ; 
but  being  converted  to  Christianity  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  be  was  the  oo* 
casion  of  the  apostle's  writing  the  admirable 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem. 
10.) 

Onias,  Temple  of,  270. 

Ophir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent 
a  fleet,  aided  by  the  subjects  of  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,  and  firom  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  ELings  ix.  27,28.  2  Chroo.  viii. 
17,  18.)  and  also  ahnttg  trees  and  precious 
stows.  (1  Kings  X.  11.)  Not  fewer  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  as- 
8igned,by  various  commentators  and  critics, 
as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  probable 
is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches» 
who  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
ffff  2 
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Zangoebar;  tliat  the  name  of  Opiiir  was 
more  poitiailfliij  gireo  to  the  small  coon- 
trj  of  SofiUa  oa  the  same  coast ;  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  finom  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  entered 
the  Uedtterranean  bj  a  canal  of  commu- 
nication ;  and  doobltng  Cape  Guardafniy 
coasted  along  Africa  to  Sofala,  where  was 
&und  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought 
to  the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage. 
The  opinion  of  Huet  is  mi^pted  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  Tarioos 
additional  considerations.  Itsprrot^sitna- 
ation,  however,  must  remain  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture. 

Obatobies  of  the  Jews  described,  274. 

Obatort,  science  of,  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  522, 

Oboavt,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
Jews,  notice  of,  614. 

^  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  a  relation  of  Caleb,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage,  on 
his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath- 
sepher,  from  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv. 
16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan- 
nsnathaim,  kioff  of  Sifesopotaroia,  Othniel 
was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him. 
He  overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  de- 
livered his  countrymen,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  a  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty 
years  of  his  administration,  the  Israelites 
remained  faithful  to  their  God  and  kin^ 
and  consequently  prospered.    (Judg.  iu. 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  424w 
Oxen,  486. 


Padan-Arah.  See  Mesopotamia,  p. 
698. 

Painting*  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  511. 
Painting  of  the  eyelids  practised  by  the 
Jewbh  women,  436,  437. 

Palace,  officers  of,  US. 

Palestine,  Holy  Land,  why  so  called, 
4.  Later  divisbns  of,  18.  See  Holt 
Land. 

Palm-tree,  notice  of,  80.  Leaves  of 
used  for  writing  on,  608,  and  note". 

Palmyra.    See  Tadmor. 

Paut,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed, 
554. 

Pamphvlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  to  the  south  the  Pamphylian  Sea, 
mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Oiicla  to  the 
«M»t,  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find 
Saint  Paul  passing  through  Pisidia  to  Pam- 
phylia.  Acts  xiv.  84.)  and  from  Pamphylia 
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to  Pisidia  (Acts  xm.  14.)>  sod  Lycia  to  Ac 
west.  The  dties  mendoued  m  ^be  Scrip- 
tme  as  belooginc  to  it,  are  Perga  aad  At« 
talia.  (Acts  xn.  13.)  Here  nniini 
Jews  dwcH,  and  hence  tboae  of  PaMphyBa 
are  mentioiied  aaMNig  those  wbo  appcastjd 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  PfctecosL 
(Acts  it  10.)  From  the  nanscroos  nam 
of  houses,  towers,  and  castles,  it  is  evident 
that  this  country  must  formerly  have  been 
very  densely  inhabited.  At  present,  how- 
ever, its  green  hiils  are  occupied  by  a  few 
poor  noaradic  trSws  and  their  cattle.  (Ro- 
senmilller's  Biblical  Geograpbj  of  Aaa 
Minor,  [Biblical  Cabinet,  voL  xaxiv.]  p. 
35.) 

Papbos,  the  metropofis  of  the  hhod  ol 
Crprus  (Acts  xiiL  4. 6.),  and  the  residence 
of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  memorable  for 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venos,  the 
tutehu-  deity  of  the  i>land.  Here  Saint 
Paul  strucK  blind  Eljrmas  the  sorcerer, 
and  converted  Sergins  the  pro-eonsoL 
The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  oorabers. 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  tnhty  miserable 
huts  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  awst 
distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.     See  Or* 

PRCS. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  cwiginsl, 
signifying  a  park,  garden,  or  indooure  foil 
of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form 
DTIfi  (ford a),  which  occurs  in  SoL  Song 
iv.  13.  Neb.  iL  8.  Ecdes.  iL  5.;  and  ia 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  Hapalttgoc 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  denotes  a 
garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasmie> 
park,  a  delisbtfol  grove.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Paradise  is  applied  to  the  state 
of  faithfol  souls  between  death  aod  the 
resurrection;  where  like  Adam  in  Eden, 
thev  are  admitted  to  immediate  coramunioa 
with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  aparticipatioo  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  m  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xxiiL  43.  Rev. 
iL  7.)  Of  this  blessed  state  St.  Paul  had 
a  foretaste.  See  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  4.,  where 
he  states  that  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven;  and  again,  that  he  was 
caught  up  to  Paradiite.  He  was  caught 
up  to  the  third  heaven  that  he  might  coo- 
template  that  scene  of  supreme  felicity, 
which  awaits  the  just  aller  the  resurrec- 
tion; and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise, 
that  his  mind  might  he  contented  with  a 
view  of  their  nearer  consolations.  (Valpy's 
Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xxiii.  43.) 

Paran,  Desert  o(  notice  of,  71 ,  72. 

Parascbioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  read  in  the  Synagogues,  2S(k 
TaWeofthem,  281. 
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pARCHtfBNT,  notice  of,  509 

Parent9»  crimes  against,  how  punished, 
156, 

Parthians  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Medes.  The  empire 
of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disputed  with  the  Romans  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  East.  The  Parthians  were  ce- 
lebrated for  the  veneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  their  way  of  fightins  by  flight,  and 
shooting  their  arrows  backwards.  They 
dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia  ;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places,  except 
some  parts  of  Babylon,  and  of  some  other 
small  prefectures,  the  Jews  al)ounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the 
Holy  Ohost  fell  on  the  apostles. 

Passover,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  33] 
— 339.     Its  spiritual  import,  340«34>2. 

Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Lycia,  anciently  of  considerable  note. 
Extensive  ruins  mark  its  former  magnifi- 
cence and  extent.  Its  port  is  now  entirely 
choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  (Col. 
Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  182, 183.) 

Pathros,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt, 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah  (xliv. 
1.  15.x  <^^  Ezekiel  (xxix.  14.  and  xxx. 
14.).  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
called  Pathrusim  in  Oen.  x.  14. 

Pathos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
JE^n  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and  evan- 
gelist John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and 
where  he  had  the  revelations  which  he  has 
recorded  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  exile  continued.  It 
is  about  sixteen  miles  south-west  from  Sa- 
moa, and  eighteen  miles  in  circumference, 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  The  soil 
of  Patmos  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Not  one  tree  is  visible  upon  it.  The 
ruins  of  its  acropolis  or  citadel  were  dis- 
covered in  1817.  Here  are  very  numerous 
churches,  many  of  which  are  opened  only 
on  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  saints  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated.  The  population 
is  about  4<)00.  They  are  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  sup|)orted  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
sponge  fisheries  along  the  rocky  shores  c/f 
this  island.  (Emmerson's  Letters  from 
the  £gean,vol.  ii.  pp.  17 — 21.  Narrative 
of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p. 
326.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United 
States'  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  p. 
112.) 

Patriarchal  government,  nature  of, 
9o. 

Paul,  who  wasi  also  called  Saul,  the  dis- 
tinguished apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  A  Pha- 
risee bv  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth^  he  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of 
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the  Christians ;  but  afler  his  miraculous 
conversion  he  became  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had 
before  laboured  to  destroy.  See  a  copious 
account  of  the  life  and  apostoKc  labours  of 
Saint  Paul  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this 
work. 

Pay  of  Jewish  Soldiers,  228. 

Peacb-Ofperings,  notice  of,  318,  319. 

Pbar,  prickly,  of  Palestine,  82. 

Pekahiah,  the  seventeenth  king  of 
Israel,  succeeded  his  father  Menahem,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in 
maintaining  the  idolatrous  institutions  of 
Jeroboam  I.  After  reigning  about  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

Pbkah,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who 
held  the  throne  about  twenty  years.  He 
also  **  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
departed  not  firom  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  who  made  Israel  to  sin.** 
(2  Kings  XV.  27,  28.)  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  his  dominions  were  overrun  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  carrietl 
his  subjects  into  captivity;  and  Pekah 
himself  was  assassinated  by  Hosea.  (2 
Kings  XV,  29, 30.) 

Pelethitbs,  notice  of,  1 12.  228. 

Pentecost,  feast  o^  how  celebrated, 
342. 

Pbor,  or  Baal-peor,  notice  of,  373. 

Per£a,  district  of,  16,  17. 

Perfume  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
43d. 

Perga,  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia 
(Acts  xiii.  13.),  was  beautifully  situated 
between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills, 
with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  which 
was  watered  by  the  river  Cestus.  Perga 
was  memorable  among  the  heathens  for  a 
temple  of  Diana  built  there ;  and  among 
the  Christians  for  the  departure  thence  of 
John- Mark  from  Barnabas  and  Paul,  to 
Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv. 
37.  40.)  In  1838,  Mr.  Fellowes  observed 
many  remains  of  ancient  art  in  this  place. 
(Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  191  — 
193.) 

Pbroamos,  or  Pergamus,  was  the  an 
cient  metropolis  of  Mysia,  and  the  resid* 
ence  of  the  Attalian  kings :  it  still  preserves 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
Agamst  the  church  at  Pergamos  was 
adduced  the  charge  of  instability  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15.);  but  to  its  wavering  faith  was 
promised  the  all-powerful  protection  of 
God.  *'The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the 
Nicolmtans  have  been  purged  away.  Per- 
gamos has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer ;  and  three  thousand  Christians  *' 
zz  3 
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(out  of  a  popnkrinn  of  about  15000 
iohabitants)  *dow  dwriah  the  rites  of 
their  refigioo  in  the  sane  spot  frfacre  it  wis 
photedbytfaehaodsof  8c  PtaL"  (Emer- 
sob's  Leuen  from  tlie  JBgeao,  voL  L  p. 
816.)  Of  these  Chrisdaos  about  800 
belonged  to  the  AnDenian  comuHiiiioo : 
and  1,500  are  members  of  the  Gieek 
Church.  They  hare  each  one  church,  but 
the  other  cfaarcbes  of  Pergamos  bare  been 
converted  into  mosques,  and  are  profiuied 
with  the  bbaphemies  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet  Mohsmmfd.  There  are  also 
about  100  Jews,  who  have  a  qmapofrue. 
Pereamos,  or  Bergsmo,  as  it  u  now  called, 
lies  about  sixty-four  miks  north  of  Smyrna. 
lu  present  state  is  described  by  Mr. 
Amndell,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven  Asiatic 
Churches,  pp.  281 — 29a ;  and  in  his  Db- 
coveries  in  Asia  Bfinor,  voL  ii.  pp.  902 — 
30i. ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Fellowes  (who 
Tisited  it  in  1838)  in  his  Excursion  in 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  33—36. 

PsftUEZiTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  mingled  with  the  Canaanites. 
It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Canaan* 
ites,  who  had  no  fixed  hatntations,  and 
lived  sometimes  in  one  country,  sometimes 
in  another,  and  were  thence  oilled  Pent- 
sites,  which  term  si^inifies  scattered  or  dis- 
persed. The  Perizxites  did  not  inhabit  any 
certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
several  places  of  Scripture  the  Canunites 
and  Perizzices  are  mentioned  as  the  chief 
people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  read 
that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the 
Canaanite  and  Perixxke  were  m  the  land. 
(Gen.  xiiL  7.)  Solomon  subdued  the  re- 
mains of  the  Canaanites  and  Perizxites, 
which  the  diildren  of  Israel  had  not  rooted 
out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (\  Kings 
ix.  20,  21.  2  Chron.  viiL  7.)  There  is 
mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra,  aifter 
the  return  from  Babylon;  and  several 
Israelites  had  married  wives  of  that  nation. 
(Ezra  ix.  I.) 

Pbrjort,  punishment  of,  amoi^  the 
Jews,  156.  165. 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
west  by  Media  and  Susiana ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Par^ 
this  Proper :  and  on  the  east  by  another 
still  greater,  that  lav  between  it  and  the 
river  Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
his  succession  to  the  Median  empire,  it 
was  an  inconsiderable  country,  always  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or 
Medej*.  lu  capital  city  was  Persepolis, 
now  Chelrainar :  lat.  30  degrees ;  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,   to  the  south* 
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east,  was  PaawftiffdKj  where  wm  the  tart 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  PerMpoBs  are  renarkiUe, 
among  other  things,  for  the  fipvti,  or 
symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  waOs  sad  piUan 
ofthetemple.  Sir  John  ChvdiD  obKrred 
there  rams'  heads  with  horns,  one  hi^ 
and  the  other  lower,  exactly  < 
to  DanieTs  rision  of  the  Medo-F 
empire;  the  lower  bom  denoiiag  dK 
Bfedesy  the  higher,  which  caaw  op  Int, 
the  Persiana.  (Dan.  vra.  a)  A  vii^ 
lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  aflodiDg, 
perhaps,  to  the  symbolical  rcprcKotMioa 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  *  a  lioa,  vitli 
eaglets  wings;"  denoting  their  ferooMs 
strength  and  cruehy,  and  the  twpifjaaji 
their  conquest  (Dan.  vi.  4.)  (Dt 
Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  i 
pi  44a  8va) 

SketA  of  the  Hktorytftke  Permn  Emfin, 
iUuMtrathe  rf  the  Prophetic  H^ri&igt, 

Ctros,  who  is  deaervedlv  caDed  the 
Great,  both  on  account  of  his  < 


conquests,  and  also  for  his  ISieratioa  ol 
the  captive  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Ohh 
byses,  a  Persian  grandee^  and  Maodac 
the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  tk 
Medians.  He  was  bom  jlm,  diofi,  B.C 
599,  one  year  after  his  unde  Cyazati  the 
brodier  of  Mandane.  Weary  of  obeyins 
the  Medians,  Cyrus  engaged  the  Pernai 
to  revolt  from  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyages  his  maternal  groMl- 
father,  whose  life  he  spared,  and  gave  fain 
the  government  of  Hyrcania,  satiiied  vitk 
having  liberated  the  Persians,  and  coo- 
|)eUed  the  Medes  to  pay  him  tnbiit& 
Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against 
him,  and  involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted 
war.  His  original  Persian  naoie  w« 
Agradad;  whicft,  after  he  had  become  the 
aovereign  of  the  Persian  empire,  be  ex* 
changed  for  JG&ortM  (the  splendour  of  the 
sun),  which  the  Hebrews  abridfed  to 
Koresh ,  the  Oredu  to  JTarot,  and  the  Ro- 
mans to  Cyrus.  (RoeenmiiUer'a  Biblicil 
Geography,  vol  L  p.  %\t,)  After  his 
sul:juga!tion  of  the  Medes,  Cyrus  directed 
his  arms  against  the  BabytooianSi  whose 
ally  Croesus,  knig  of  Lydia,  having  come  to 
their  assistance,  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyras 
continued  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Babylonians,  and  hayin<;  settled  everything 
in  that  country,  he  followed  Croe«us  iato 
Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomSted,  and 
over-ran  his  territories.  Thus  fkrwehifc 
followed  the  narrative  of  JustiD  (lib.  i* 
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c  7.) :  Herodotus  relates  events  nearly  in 
the  same  order  (liU  i.  c.  178.),  but  places 
the   Babylonian  war  after  the  war  with 
CrcesuSy     and    the    entire    reduction    of 
Lydia.      He  sa^s  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture)  was  at  that  time  the 
khog  of  Babylon,  and  tha{  CyniM,  having 
subdued  his  other  enemies,  at  length  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who 
withdrew  into  their  city,  which  was  both 
Btrongly   fortified  and  amply  stored  with 
provisions.     Cyrus,  finding  that  the  siege 
would  be  protracted,  diverted  the  course 
of  the  £uphrates,  by  causing  great  ditches 
to  be  dug  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  al)ove 
and  below,  that  its  waters  might  fiow  into 
them  :  the  river,  being  thus  rendered  pass- 
able, his  soldiers  entered  the  city  through 
its  channeL     Babylon  was  taken,  and  the 
impious    Belshazzar  was  put    to    death. 
(Dan.  V.  30.)     So  extensive  was  that  city, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  extremity  were 
ignorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  enemy 
was  in   its  very  centre ;    and  as  a  great 
festival  had  been  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  was  absorbed  in  pleasure 
and  amusements.     Cyrus  constituted  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Darius  the  Mede)  king 
of  the  Chaldeans  (Daa  v.  31.).      Cyrus 
immediately  restored  the  captive  Je^s  to  i 
liberty  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.     Ezra,  i.  1.),  i 
and  commanded  pecuni&ry  assistance  to  be 
given  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it. 
He  died  a.m.  3475, b.c.  529,  in  the  seven-  { 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  though  historians  are 
by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  death.  | 

Cambvses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  princes  recorded  in 
history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt, 
and  reigned  there  three  years.  At  tlie 
same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army 
a^inst  the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded 
his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were 
unfortunate.  The  army  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts  ;  and  that  which  he 
led  against  the  former,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, was  compelled  to  return  with 
great  loss.  Mortified  at  his  disappoint- 
ments, Canibyses  now  gave  full  vent  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed 
his  sister  Meroe,  who  was  also  his  wife; 
he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  killed  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
committed  every  possible  outrage  against 
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them.  Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne 
was  filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to 
be  his  brother  Smerdis,  and  reigned  at 
Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his 
dominions,  but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in 
Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

A.M.  3482,  B  c.  522.  After  the  death 
of  Cambyses  the  Persian  throne  was 
usurped  by  seven  Magi  ,who  governed  for 
some  time,  making  the  people  believe  that 
their  sovereign  was  Smerdis  the  brother  of 
Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were 
always  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  (called  Artaxbrxcs  in  the  Scrip- 
tures), prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding 
the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  Tliis  interruption  con- 
tinued until  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes. 

A.  M.  3483,  B.  c.  521 .  The  imposition  of 
the  Magi  being  at  length  discovered,  the 
pseudo- Smerdis  was  put  to  death,  af^er  a 
short  reign  of  eleven  months,  by  seven 
Persian  nobles,  and  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  was  acknowledged  king.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
their  temple,  he  allowed  them  to  resume 
the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they 
had  commenced  by  the  exhortations  and 
encouragement  of  the  prophets  Haggai  (i. 
].)  and  Zechariah  (i.  ].,  Ezra  v.  1.). 

a  .m.  35 1 9,  B.  c.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded 
Darius  in  the  Persian  throne.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ahasuerus  who  married 
Esther,  and  granted  various  privileges  to 
the  Jews.  (See  the  Book  of  Esther 
throughout.)  He  was  followed  by  Ar- 
TAXERXES,  who  greatly  favoured  them, 
first  sending  Ezra  into  Judea,  (Ezra  vii. 
viii.),  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii. 
iii.).  The  Persian  monarchy  suhsi&ted 
for  many  centuries  af^er  this  event ;  but,  as 
its  histor)r  is  not  connected  with  that  of 
the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  this  abstract  to  give  the  succession 
of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet,  Histoire  Pro- 
phane  de  T  Orient,  J  IV.  Dissert,  tom.  ii. 
pp.  .336—341.) 

Person,  crimes  against,  how  punished, 
159—161.     Sacred  Persons,  288—313. 

Pestilence  or  Plague,  87. 

Peter,  one  of  the  Apostles,  formerly 
called  Simon:  he  was  of  Bethsaida,  and 
was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which 
occupation  he  also  followed.  When  he 
wrs  called  to  the  apostleship  by  our  Saviour, 
he  received  the  name  of  ncrpof,  which  sig- 
2  s  4 
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nifiesa  stone  (John  L  43.)>  probably  in 
reference  to  the  boldness  and  firmness  of 
his  character,  and  his  seal  and  activity  in 
promoting  his  Master's  cause.  See  a 
further  account  of  Peter  and  an  analysis  of 
the  two  epistles  which  bear  hb  name,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  thiii  work. 

Pharaoh,  a  common  appellation  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egj'pt,  wno  after  the  age 
of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Phouro, 
in  the  common  Egyptian  dialect,  and 
Pharro,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken 
in  the  Thebaid,  respectively  denote  a  king, 
(Opuscula,  torn,  i  p.  376.)  In  Hebrew 
this  name  is  written  np^  (phrah)  :  and 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  word  phrb  (pronounced 
phra),  signifying  the  Hun.  (Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 
p.  43.)  By  the  Greeks  it  was  rendered 
^npam.  For  a  notice  of  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Egypt,  pp.  634— 
659.  svprd, 

PiiARisBBS,  tenetsof  the  sect  of,  391. 396. 

Pharpar,  river.     See  Aran  a,  p.  609. 

Phbnicb.  See  Phcenicb,  and  Ph(e« 
NIX,  pp.713,  irfid, 

Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  founder.  Attains 
Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis,  m 
a  fertile  plain,  which  at  present  is  but  little 
cultivated.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistle  in  Rev.  iii.  7 — 22., 
this  city  had  suffered  so  much  from  earth- 

3uakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
eserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  poverty  of 
this  church  as  described  in  this  epistle. 
And  its  poverty  may  also  in  some  degree 
account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.  "  Philadelphia  appears  to 
have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  in 
1312  with  more  success  than  the  other 
cities.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  for- 
gotten by  the  emperor,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens 
defended  their  religion  and  freedom  about 
fourscore  years,  and  at  length  capitulated 
with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Ba- 
jazet)  in  1390.  Amons  the  Greek  colonies 
and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect— -a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.** 
(Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438. 
8vo.  edit.)  Whatever  ma^  be  lost  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form 
of  a  Christian  church  in  this  citv ;  which 
IS  now  called  AUah'Shchr,  or  tAe  city  of 
God,  and  is  a  considerable  town,  spreading 
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over  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  bills.  It 
contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly 
Greeks,  most  of  whom  speak  only  the 
Turkish  language.    They  have  twenty-five 

E!S  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are 
and  regular  churches,  with  a  resident 
}p  and   inferior  clei]gy;   in  these  five 
churches  diving  service  is  performed  once 
every  week ;   in  the  larger  number  it  is 
celebrated  only  once  in  the  course  of  the 
year.     Only  one  Christian  ruin  can  be  re- 
cognised with  any  degree  of  certainty.     It 
is  called  the  church  of  Saint  John,  and 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
churches  in  Philadelphia :  part  of  a  wall, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  choir,  and  four  ot 
the  principal  pillars  are  yet  standing.     The 
Greek  Christians  here  are  peculiarly  hos- 
pitable, as  if  brotherly  love  (  (Aa&X^ui) 
were  the  characteristic  of  the  place   in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.     The  remains 
of  heathen   antiquity  here  are  not  nu- 
merous.    In   1838,  when   this  place  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  "  its  walls  were 
still  standine,  inclosing  several  hills  upon 
the  sides  of  which  stood   the  town,  but 
they  are  fallen  into  ruins :  they  are  built 
of  unhewn  stone,  massed  and  cemented 
together  with  fragments  of  old  buildings." 
(Hartley*s     Visit     to    the     Apocalyptic 
Churches,  in  Missionary  Begister,  July  *, 
1827,  pp.  324^326.     Arundeirs  Visit,  pp. 
167—174.     Elliot*s   Travels    in    Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89 — 91. 
Fellowes*s   Excursion   in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
288.     Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews»  pp. 
337.  a38.) 

Philbmon,  an  opulent  Christian  at 
Colossae ;  whose  slave  Onesimus  having 
fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
verted by  Saint  Paul,  the  Apostle  sent 
him  back  to  his  master  with  the  admirable 
letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to 
Philemon :  for  an  analysis  of  wnich,  see 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  560—565. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the 
Great,  by  his  wife  Cleopatra  ;  who,  in  the 
division  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  made 
tetrarch  of  Batanaea,  Trachonitia,  and 
Ituraca.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  See  p.  126.  He 
enlarged  and  embellished  the  city  of  Pa- 
neas,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and 
called  it  Cjesarea,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.  See  CiESAREA,  2.  p.  641. 
supra, 

2.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high 
priest.  He  was  the  husband  of  Hcrodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas.     Having  been  disinherited 
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by  his  ^ther,  he  lived  a  private  life. 
(Matt.  xiv.  3.  Mark  vi.  7.  Luke  iii.  19.) 
As  Josephus  calls  this  prince  Herod,  and 
the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  afler  the  custom  of  the  Herodian 
family,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  native  of  Bethsaida.  (Matt.  x.  3.  Mark 
iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14.  John  i.  41  47.  49. 
vi.  5.  xii.  21,  22.  xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  who 
assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper  room  at 
Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  i. 
13,  14.)  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  preached  the  Gos|)el  in  Scy- 
thia  and  Phry^ia,  and  to  have  been  interred 
at  Hierapolis,  m  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  He 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  he 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted 
many  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Afterwards 
he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  to- 
wards the  south,  to  the  road  leading  from 
Oaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he  met  an  eunuch 
of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he 
likewise  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
(Acts  viii.  5 — 38.)  After  baptizing  the 
eunuch,  Philip  stopped  some  time  at 
Azotus  ;  and  **  passing  through,  he  preach* 
ed  in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Cssarea,"  where  he  appears  to  have  fixed 
his  residence.  He  had  four  daughters; 
who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  circum- 
stances, received  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
(Acts  viii.  40.  xxi.  8,  9.) 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima^ 
or  the  first  of  the  four  parts  into  which  that 
province  was  divided.  (  See  Vol.  L  p.  1 94. J 
It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Thrace.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Crenides,  from  its  numerous 
springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the 
coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The  name  of 
Philippi  it  received  from  Philip  the  father 
of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it 
a  frontier  town  aeainst  the  Thrncians. 
Julius  Caesar  planted  a  colony  here,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and 
hence  its  inhabitants  were  considered  as 
freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity  was  first 
planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50, 
the  particulars  ot  which  are  related  in  Acts 
xvi.  9—40.  Philippi  occupies  a  fertile 
plain  between  two  ridges  of  mountains. 
The  acropolis  or  citadel  is  on  a  mount 
standing  out  into  the  plain  firom  the 
north-east  i  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its 
ancient  strength  and  splendour. 
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Philistines,  Land  of,  4.  Account  of, 
7.  Nature  of  the  disease  inflicted  upon 
them,  552. 

Philologus,  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  (xvi.  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  ot 
opinion  that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who 
had  been  restored  to  liberty,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  been  instructed  in 
literature  and  the  sciences. 

Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  srand- 
son  of  Aaron,  was  the  third  high  pnest  of 
the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for 
his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  affair 
of  Ziniri  and  Cosbi  (Numb.  xxv.  7.) :  for 
which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood 
should  be  given  to  his  posterity  by  a 
perpetual  covenant ;  this  condition  being 
mcluded  (as  interpreters  observe),  that 
his  children  should  continue  faithftil  and 
obedient.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Ph(bbb,  a  deaconness  in  the  church  at 
Cenchrea,  whom  St.  Paul  strongly  recom- 
mends to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  his 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to 
himself.  The  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in 
years,  and  who  had  been  the  wife  of  one 
man ;  that  is,  one  who  had  nut  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  prac- 
tice which  at  that  time  was  usual  both 
among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  (I  Tim. 
vi.  9,  10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  their 
own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  mar- 
tyrs, instructing  catechumens,  assisting  at 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  various  other 
inferior  ofiices.  Phoebe  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Phcenice,  or  Ph<enicia,  a  province  of 
Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
IssuM,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the 
north,  along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the 
termination  of  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the 
border  of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only 
comprehended  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea.  The  country  was  exceedingly 
fertile,  but  being  extremely  limited,  they 
early  became  a  colonising  people;  ex- 
tending their  colonies  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Of  these  Car- 
thage was  one  of  the  most  dbtinguished ; 
and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the  PhcB- 
nicians  are  the  most  celebrated  people 
of  atatiquity.     A  M^  and  accurate  view 
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of  the  geography,  productions,  commerce, 
religion,  and  history  of  the  ancient  Phce- 
nicians,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  Ken- 
drick's  *<  Phcenicia,**  London  t  1855,  8vo. 
The  principal  cities  of  Phaenicia  were 
Ptolbmais,  Sidon,  and  Ttrb,  of  which  a 
notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  index.  For  an  account  of  the  Phoe- 
nician idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
see  pp.  373 — 375. 

Phceniciarchs,  notice  of,  380. 

Phocmix,  (in  our  authorised  English 
version  rendered  Phbnicb)  was  a  port 
and  city  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Crete. 
Acts  xxvii.  12. 

PHRroiA  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser.  The 
former  had  Bithynia  on  the  north,  Galatia 
on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  on  the 
south,  Lydia  and  Mysia  on  the  west.  Its 
chief  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Col. 
ji.  1.)  are  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Co- 
lossae.  St.  Luke  seems  to  speak  of  Phry- 
pia  Major  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because  he  joins 
It  with  Pamphylia  below  it.  In  Acts  xvi. 
6.  he  means  Phrygia  Minor.  The  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  been  a  servile 
people,  kept  in  their  duty  best  by  stripes, 
and  made  wise  only  by  sufferings.  In  all 
these  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  even  to. Bi- 
thynia and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

Phut  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  African 
people.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  I.  i.  c.  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called 
Phut.  (Plm.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
versions  they  were  the  Libyans.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.  xxxviii.  5.  Kah. 
iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  third  son  of 
Ham.  (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Phtobllus,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who 
being  at  Rome  during  Paul's  second  im- 
prisonment, A.  D.  65,  basely  deserted  him, 
with  Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity.  (2  Tiro, 
i.  15.) 

Phylactaribs  described,  429. 

Physic,  or  Medicine,  state  of,  546 — 554. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Jews,  523. 

Pibbsbtr,  a  celebrated  city  of  Eg}'pt, 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxx.  17.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Kile.  In  the  Septua^nt  Greek  and  the 
Vulgate  Latin  version  it  is  called  Bubastis. 
In  this  city  was  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Bubastis,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
their  Artemis  or  Diana.  **  Though  en- 
tirely destroyed,  the  fine  granite  stones 
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which  mark  its  site,  confion  the  account 
of  its  ancient  magnificence  given  by  Hero- 
dotus.** (Dr.  Henderson's  EzekidL  p.  149.) 

PiHARiROTH,  or  HiROTH,  without  the 
prefix,  a  place  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  made  their  second  encampment. 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.  9.  Num.  xiiL  7.)  As  the 
Israelites  were  properly  delivered  at  this 
place  from  then*  captivity,  and  fear  of  ^e 
Egjrptians  (Exod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  that  arcum- 
stance.  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

PiLATB,  Pontius,  notice  of,  130.  His 
conduct  towards  Jesus  Christ,  180,  181. 

PiSGAH,  Mount,  61. 

PisiDiA  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  m 
Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the 
south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on 
the  east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west.  Its 
chief  city  was  Antioch  in  Piaidia  (Acts 
xiii.  14.),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  Scorn 
Antioch  in  Syria. 

PisoN,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers 
which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden.  (Gen. 
ii.  1 1,  12^  The  author  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Eccleiiiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise 
man,  says,  that  "  he  fiUetn  all  Uiings  with 
his  wisdom,*'  or  spreads  it  on  every  side, 
**  as  Phison  and  Tigris  "  spread  their  waters 
*'  in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits,*  that  is, 
when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  winter-snows.'  Calmet,  Reland,  Ro- 
senmuller,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Phasis,  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis ; 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  after  Josephus, 
make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  pasang 
into  India  falls  into  tlie  ocean. 

PiTHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  Pharaoh.  (Exod.  i.  II.)  Sir 
John  Marsham  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusium; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  wunvfios  of 
Herodotus  (Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  158.),  who  places 
it  on  the  canal  made  to  join  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Suex.  By  the  Arabians 
in  later  times  it  is  called  Fijum  or  Fa^um 
(pronounced  Faioum),  which  name  is  aUo 
applied  to  the  province. 

Plaque,  not  unknown  in  Palestine^  87. 

Plains  of  the  Holy  Land,  68—70. 

Plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  76 — 82* 

Pleading,  form  of,  among  the  Jews»  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  136— -140. 

Ploi;ghinq,  Jewish  mode  of,  493,  494. 

Poetry,  cultivated  by  the  Hebn^ws, 
521. 

Politeness,  Jewish  forms  of,  464-^70. 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
6 — 18.  Political  state  of  the  Israelites  and 
Jews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the  de» 
struction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans, 
92— 13L 
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PoLYGABTT,  wby  tolerated  lunong  the 
Jews,  441. 

PoMBORANATB  tTccs  of  Palestine,  81, 

PoNTUS,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  hav- 
xng  the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  north,  Cap- 
padocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia  on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia 
on  the  west.  That  Jews  had  settled  in 
Pontus,  previously  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  strangers  from  this  country  are  men- 
tioned among  those  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Christianity  also  became  very  early  known 
in  this  country.  The  apostle  Peter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  in  Pontus,  because 
the  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  believ- 
ing Hebrews,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
(Kosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor  [Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxxiv.]  p.  7.) 

Pools,  of  Gihon,  26.  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
28.     Of  Siloam,  28.     Of  Solomon,  53. 

Poor,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  217. 

Population,  of  the  Holy  L^d,  84,  85. 
Of  Jerusalem,  31. 

Porch  of  Solomon,  254. 

Possessions,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  555, 

PoTiPHAR,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's 
body  guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  of  some 
Midlianitish  merchants,  and  made  him  super- 
intendent of  his  house.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, listening  to  the  &lse  charges  of  his 
wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting  to 
.seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison, 
where  he  was  rigorously  confined.  It 
should  seem  that  this  rigour  was  not  of 
very  long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored 
Joseph  to  all  his  confidence,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  management  of  the  prison. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  38.  xxxix.  19—23.)  Potiphar 
is  an  Egyptian  proper  name,  which  has 
been  explained  by  the  Coptic  niXlT  4»PPO 
father^  that  is,  prime  minister  of  Pharro, 
or  Pharaoh.  Some  expositors  have  made 
a  distinction  between  the  master  of  Joseph 
and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  he 
was  thrown.  Others,  however,  have  con- 
jectured, with  more  probability,  that  Poti- 
phar, after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a 
transport  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  acknow- 
ledged his  innocence;  but  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of 
restoring  Joseph  to  his  former  office,  he 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  state- 
prison. 

PoTiPHERAH,  govennr,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, priest  of  On,  is  known  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  eiven  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlL 
45.  xlvi.  20.)    Jabtonski  supposed  it  to  be 
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the  same  as  the  Coptic  nHONT-*PH,  priest 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  recent  discoveries 
among  the  Egyptian  monuments  have 
shown  that  his  conjecture  was  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  Petheph-rb 
signifies  that  which  belongs  to  Rb,  or  the 
Sun  :  this  name  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the 
sun.  Undesigned  coincidences  like  these 
strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and  au* 
thenucity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Potter's  Piblo.  See  Aceldama,  p. 
611.  ^ 

Prayers  of  the  Jews,  various  appella- 
tions of,  35+.  Public  prayers,  355.  Pri- 
vate prayers,  355,  356.  How  offered  in 
the  synagogues,  278,  279.  Attitudes  in 
prayer,  356,  357.  Forms  of  prayer  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  357.  The  nineteen 
pravers  now  used  by  them,  285 — 288. 

Frbachino,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  ser- 
vice, 283. 

Precipitation,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
174. 

Preparation  of  the  Passover,  383.  Of 
the  Sabbath,  328. 

Prksents  offered  to  superiors,  468. 

Priests,  privileges  and  fiinctions  of,  265. 
301—304.  Court  of  the  Priests  in  the 
Temple,  265. 

Prime  Minister,  office  and  influence  of» 
110. 

Princes,  of  tribes  and  families,  95.  Of 
the  Provinces,  1 12. 

Prisca  or  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila, 
converted  Jew  of  Pontus.  See  Aquila, 
p.  621. 

Prisoners  (Roman),  treatment  of,  149^ 
150.  Oriental  mode  of  treatii^  prisoners, 
167.  Probable  origin  of  one  being  released 
at  the  Passover,  332.  Eyes  of,  put  out, 
168. 

Prisons  (Jewish),  notice  of,  166,  167. 

Privileges  of  the  first-bom,  450. 

Procbedinos,  judicial,  forms  of,  among 
the  Jews,  131 —  161.;  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 142 — 151. 

Procurators  (Roman),  powers  of,  126, 
State  of  the  Jews  under  them,  127,  128. 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  76 — 
84. 

Promise,  Land  of,  2. 

Promulgation  of  laws,  113,  114. 

Propertt, crimes  against, how  punished, 
157 — 159.    Disposal  of  property,  450. 

Prophets,  notice  of,  111.313.  Punish- 
ment of  false  prophets,  155.  Schools  of 
the  prophets,  517.  "  The  PropheU^"*  an 
ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  280. 
Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets  aa 
read  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  282, 
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Proielttbs,  account  of,  201.  Con- 
ditions of  proselytitfm,  292. 

Frosbuohje,  or  oratories  of  the  Jews, 
274. 

PsAf^TBRT,  form,  of,  515. 

Ftolbmais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg. 
i.  31.),  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Acre,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
confines  of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee. 
Here  St.  Paul  rented  for  one  day  on  his 
journey  from  Eph&sus  to  Jerusalem.  (  Acts 
xxi.  7.)  **  Acre  looks  nobly  firom  a  distance, 
but,  within  its  walls,  is  most  wretched; 
houses  in  ruins  and  broken  arches'*  [are] 
"in  every  direction."  (Ld.  Lindsay's 
Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
As  this  port  must  always  have  been  ot 
great  importance  in  time  of  war,  the  town 
has,  consequently,  undergone  great  changes. 
During  the  crusades  this  city  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly, both  from  infidels  and  Christians, 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  conflicts  :  at  length  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  late  Diezzar  Pacha, 
under  whose  government  and  that  of  his 
successor  it  has  revived,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  coast. 
Acre  has  a  beautifiil  appearance,  when 
l>eheld  from  a  short  distance.  This  place 
is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
af^er  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  com- 
pelled the  French  to  retire  with  great  loss, 
and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria,  In  1832, 
Acre  was  captured  by  the  EgypUan  army, 
after  a  long  siege  :  and  in  1840  it  ^  became 
the  closing  scene  of  the  struggle  between 
the  allied  English  and  the  Austrian  fleets  and 
the  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali.  On  Nov.  3d. 
1840,  Akka  (Acre)  was  bombarded  for 
several  hours;  until  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  destroyed  the  garrison,  and  laid 
the  town  in  ruins.*'  (Robinson*s  Biblical 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  234-.)  **  The  walls 
and  castles  have  again  been  repaired  with 
great  industry,  and  are  now  stronger,  per- 
h<ip8,  than  ever.  But  much  of  the  interior 
is  in  ruins,  and  will  probably  remain  so.'* 
(Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  309.) 

Publicans  or  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
205.    Why  odious  to  the  Jews,  206. 

PuBLius,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta, 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  who 
miraculously  healed  his  father  of  a  dan- 
gerous malady.  The  bay  in  which  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  was  contiguous  to  his 
estate ;  and  he  most  probably  entertained 
the  apostle  during  his  three  months'  re- 
ftidencc  on  that  island.    (Acts  xxiii.  7,  8.) 
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An  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  de- 
signates its  governor  by  the  same  appelb- 
tion  —  npOTOS  or  chief  man  —  whicn  St 
Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomficld  and 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xxviii.  7,  8.) 
PuL,  or  Phul. 

1.  Tlie  proper  name  of  a  people  remote 
from  Palestine.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19.)  The  Latio 
Vulgate  renders  it  Africa ;  accordine  to 
Bocnart,  it  was  Philce,  an  island  of  the 
Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  Vitringa  supposes 
it  to  be  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Egypt; 
it  being  tne  prophet's  object,  in  the  pas- 
sage just  cited,  to  designate  the  most 
remote  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Aasyria 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  tlie  throne,  who 
gave  him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to 
support  him  in  hb  kingdom.  (2  Kings  xr. 
19,  20.) 

PuNisHMRNTs  (Hebrew)  design  of,  162. 
Inferior  punishments,  1 63-- 169.  Capital 
punishments,  170 — 185. 

Purifications  of  the  Jews,  account  oC 
359—361.  Purifications  of  the  leprosy, 
in  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  362, 
363.  Purifications  in  case  of  minor  im- 
purities, 363,  364. 

PuRiM,  or  Feast  of  Lots,  account  of^ 
346. 

PuTEOLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Cam- 
pania, in  Italy,  between  Baise  and  Naples, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Cumae.  It  was 
originallv  called  Dicaearchia,  and  after- 
wards Puteoli,  from  the  great  number  of 
wells  (^putei)  which  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  now  called  Puzzuoli  or 
Puzzuolo.  It  was  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the 
adjacent  mineral  waters  and  its  hot  baths  ; 
and  its  harbour  was  defended  by  a  cele- 
brated mole,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  St.  Paul  landed  and  abode 
here  seven  days,  by  the  favour  of  the 
centurion,  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  appears  from  Acts 
xxviii.  11.  that  Puteoli  was  the  destination 
of  this  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of 
the  Jewibh  historian,  Josephus,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  geographer  Strabo,  that  this 
was  the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant  commonly  swled. 
(Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  §  4.  c.  8.  §  2. 
Strabo,  Geogr.  I.  xvii.  p.  793.  ed.  Casaub.) 
Puzzuoli  is  now  an  insignificant  town, 
wnosc  inhabitants  are  generally  occupied 
in  fishing.  In  its  immediate  n^hbour- 
hood   are   the   remains  of  a   temple  of 
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Jupiter  Serapis,  many  parts  of  which  are 
in  good  preservation.  (Fisk's  Pastor's 
Recollections,  p.  39.) 


QcARTUs»  a  Christian  readent  at 
Corinth,  whose  salutations  Saint  Paul 
transmitted  to  llome.  He  was  probably  a 
Roman,  whom  commercial  afiairs  had  led 
into  Greece.    (Rom.  xvL  23.) 

Quicksand  (^v^t^).  Two  syrtes  or 
sand-banks  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Afiica,  were  particalarly  celebrated  amons 
the  ancients,  oy  whom  they  were  so-called 
as  being  drawn  together  by  the  currents  of 
the  sea.  One  of  these,  called  the  Sjp^ 
Afajor,  lay  between  Cyrene  and  Leptis,  and 
is  most  probably  THN  ^vonv^  the  Quicksand, 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  17. ;  since  a  vessel 
bound  westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might 
easily  be  driven  into  it  by  a  strong  north- 
easterly wind.  The  other  {Syrtis  Minor) 
lay  near  Carthage.  (Kuinoel  on  Acts 
xxvii.    17.      Robinson's    Lexicon,    voce 

JivpriQ,) 

QuiRiNus  or  Cyrenius  (Kvpnvtos^  in 
liatin  Quirinus),  that  is,  Publius  Sulpicius 
Qiiirinus.      8ee    page    648.  col.   2. 


Raamses  or  Rameses,  a  city  erected  by 
the  Hebrews  during '  their  bondage  in 
Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  II.)  It  was  situated  in 
the  mnd  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  that  country,  which  is 
called  the  Land  of  Rametes  in  Gen.  xlvii. 
1 1 .  Most  probably  it  was  the  same  with 
Heroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  Suez.  (Hengsten- 
berg's  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
pp.  49—64.  Edin.  1845.) 

Rabbath. 

I.  Rabbath,  Rabhath' Amnion,  or  Rab' 
bath  of  ihe  children  of  Amman,  afterwards 
called  Philadelphia^  the  capital  of  the 
Anmionites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  general 
Joab  laid  siege  to  Rabbath-Ammon,  where 
the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret 
order  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah 
should  be  forsaken  in  a  place  of  danger. 
And  when  the  city  was  reuuced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that 
he  might  have  the  honour  of  taking  it. 
From  this  time  it  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.     Afterwards  the  kings  of 
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Israel  became  masters  of  it,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  taken  away  a 
great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  coun- 
try, the  Ammonites  were  guilty  of  many 
cruelties  against  those  who  remained ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  pronounced  very  severe 
prophecies  against  Rabbath,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  and  against  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  probably  had 
their  completion  five  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  the  Great 
took  the  city  of  Rabbath-Ammon  about 
A.  M.  3786.  Some  time  before  this, 
Ptolemv  Phfladelphus  had  riven  it  the 
name  of  Philadblphia  (which  see  in  page 
712.).  At  present  it  is  a  large  village, 
called  Aman.  (Schwartz's  Descr.  of 
Palestine*  p.  230.)  Various  ruuis,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient 
splendour.  **  The  dreariness  of  its  present 
aspect,*'  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  is  quite  in- 
describable. It  looks  like  the  abode  of 
death  ;  the  valley  stinks  with  dead  camels; 
one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ; 
and  though  we  saw  none  among  the  ruins, 
they  were  absolutely  covered  in  every 
direction  with  their  dung.  That  moming*s 
ride  would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how 
runs  the  prophecy.  /  will  make  Rabbath  a 
stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couch- 
tng-placefor  Jlocks,  (Ezek.  xxv.  5.)  No- 
thing but  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the 
screams  of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence  as 
we  advanced  tip  this  valley  of  desolation.** 
(Letters from  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12.)  In 
pp.  1 13 — 117.  Loid  Lindsay  has  gr&phicaliy 
described  the  ruins  of  Rahba£-Ammon, 
which  is  now  deserted  except  by  the  Be- 
douins, who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little 
river.  In.  1838,  Dr.  Robinson  found  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  some  Corinthian 
Colimnns.  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  560.  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy, 
pp.267— 277.) 

2.  Rabbath' Moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the 
children  ofMoab,  the  capital  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  otherwise  Ar,  or  Ariel  of  Moab,  and 
Kir  of  Moab,  and  Kirheres,  or  the  city 
with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlviii.  31.  36.)  Thin 
city  was  situated  on  the  river  Ar  :  it  under- 
went many  revolutions,  and  the  prophets  de- 
nounced heavy  judgments  against  it.  It  is 
now  called  AJ  Kerek,  and  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
on  high  rocks  in  front  of  a  deep  and  nar- 
row valley.  (Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  p.  216.) 

Kabbi,  or  R\BB0Ni,  import  of,  518. 
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Rabdomahcy,  or  divination  by  the 
staff;  389. 

Rabshakeh,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib 
kinp  of  Anayna,  who  was  sent  with  Rab- 
saris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to 
surrender  to  his  master.  (8  Kings  xviii. 
17.) 

Raca,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  mean- 
ing a  MTorthless  person.  (Matt.  v.  22.) 
Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another, 
were  obnoxious  to  punishment  by  the 
Council  of  twenty-three.  See  p.  135. 
supra. 

Rachel,  the  jrouncest  daughter  of 
Laban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamia  In 
Jer.  XXXI.  15.  the  prophet  introduces 
Rachel  as  bewailing  the  exile  of  her  po8« 
terity,  that  is,  Ephraim  ;  by  quoting  wnich 
language  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  18.) 
in  a  similar  manner  introduces  her  as  be- 
moaning the  fate  of  the  children  who  were 
massacred  at  Bethlehem.  The  tomb  of 
Rachd  is  still  shown  to  travellers,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Rama.  **  It  is  one 
of  the  few  places  where  the  observer  is  per- 
suaded that  tradition  has  not  erred 

The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as  can  well 
be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give 
their  shelter  from  the  blast ;  not  a  sinde 
tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the  beautuul 
mother  [wife]  of  Israel  rests."  (Game's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  157.)  Mr. 
Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  be 
the  true  place  of  RacheKs  interment ;  but 
the  present  sepulchral  monument  cannot  be 
that  which  Jacob  erected ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  plainly  a  modem  and  Turkish  struc- 
ture. The  graves  of  the  Moslems  lie 
thickly  strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Rahab. 

1.  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received 
into  her  house,  and  afterwards. concealed, 
the  two  spies  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  city  and  its  contiguous  terri- 
tory. On  the  capture  of  Jericho,  Rahab, 
with  her  parents,  brethren,  and  all  that  she 
had,  under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies, 
quitted  her  house  in  safety.  She  subse- 
quently married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Boaz.  (Josh,  ii.vi.  17.  22,  23. 
Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt.  i.  5.)  Much  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  respecting  Rahab, 
whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who  kept 
a  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers.  The 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  denotes 
persons  of  both  professions ;  for  the  same 
reason,  the  appellation  of  harlot  is  given  to 
Rahab  in  the  Septuagint  version,  from 
which  the  apostles  Paul  (Ueb.  xi.31.)and 
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James  (iL  85.)  make  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression :  but  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls 
ner  by  a  word  which  signifies  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  public  house,  without  an^  mark  of 
infamy.  Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as 
an  eminent  example  of  fiuth  in  Ood,  and 
have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  putting  the  most  charitable  con- 
stmction  upon  the  appelhition  given  to 
her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  (Is^ 
XXX.  7.  h.  9.  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  4.  Ixxxix. 
IJ.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifiea  jDro«f^; 
and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
Egypt,  from  the  pride  and  insc^ence  of  its 
princes  and  inhabitants. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  o( 
m  Palestine,  34.  36. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaik,  was  a 
small  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Bei\|a- 
min,  about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. As  it  stood  in  a  pass  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasba  king 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to  fortify  it, 
to  prevent  his  subjects  from  passing  that 
way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (1  Kings 
XV.  17.  21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  tlie 
Chaldaean  general,  disposed  of  his  Jewbh 
prisoners  af^er  their  capital  was  taken, 
which  occasioned  a  great  lamentation 
among  the  daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer.  xl. 
1 — 3.)  And  as  Rachel  was  buried  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  she  is  represented 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  as  having  issued  from  her 
tomb,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  diiU 
dren,  who  were  either  slain  or  carried  into 
captivity.  A  modem  Turkish  structure 
here  is  called  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  which 
it  evidently  is  not.  Maundrell  however 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  spot  where  she  was  interred. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  19.)  Oriental  geographers 
speak  of  Ramah  as  having  formerly  been 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  informs  us,  that  every  appear- 
ance of  its  mins  even  now  confirms  the 
opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  consider- 
able city.  '*  Its  situation,  as  lying  imme- 
diately in  the  high  road  from  Jafia  to  Jera- 
salem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great 
resort;  and  from  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
country  around  it,  it  must  have  been 
equally  important  as  a  military  station  or  a 
depot  for  supplies,  and  as  a  magazine  for 
the  collection  of  such  articles  of  commerce 
as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In  its 
present  state,  the  town  of  Ramah  is  about 
the  size  of  Jaffii  in  the  extent  actually 
occupied.  The  dwellings  of  this  last, 
however,  are  crowded  together  around  the 
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sides  of  a  hiO,  whfle  those  of  Katnah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level 
plain  on  which  it  stands.  The  style  of 
building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes,  covering  them  ;  and 
some  of  the  old  terraced  roofs  are  fenced 
around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are  seen 
pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as 
if  to  give  air  and  light,  without  destroying 
the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  little  more  than 
five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  about  one 
third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish communions,  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  Mohammedans,  chiefly  Arabs  ;  the 
men  of  power  and  the  military  being  Turks, 
and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for 
wbicn  the  surrounding  country  is  hi^ly 
favourable;  and  the  staple  commodities 
produced  by  them  are  com,  olives,  oil,  and 
cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse  cloth 
made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains 
of  some  noble  subterranean  cisterns  at  Ra- 
mah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or  execu- 
tion to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria ;  they 
were  intended  for  the  same  purpose, 
namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water."  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramoth,  a  &mous  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Oilcad,  oflen  called  Ramoth-gilbad, 
sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ra- 
moth-mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.)  This  city  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Chid.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jor- 
dan. (Deut.  iv.  43.  Josh.  xx.  8.  xxi.  38.)  It 
became  celebrated  d urine  the  reigns  or  the 
later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  several  wars  between  these  princes  and 
the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  conquered 
it>  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endea- 
voured to  regain  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.  3 — 36. 
2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.) 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  this  place ;  and 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here  anointed 
king  of  Israel,  by  a  young  prophet  sent  bv 
Eiisha.  (^  Kings  ix.  1 — 1 0.)  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii. 
3,  4,  5.  et  teq.)      It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Rbading,  Oriental  mode  of,  512.     Of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  Syna- 
gogues, 280—283. 
Kbaping,  notice  of,  495. 
Hbbsls'  Beating,  what,  173. 
Rbcbption  of  visitors,  469,  470. 
Rbchabitbs,  account  of,  312. 
Recorder,  office  of.  111. 
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Recreations  of  the  Jews,  in  domestic 
life,  532. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern 
sea  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt 
on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix,  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east,  while  its 
northern  extremities  touch  on  the  coast 
of  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signified  Red^  and  was  the 
name  given  to  Esau  for  selling  his  birth- 
right tor  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  pos- 
terity (Gen.  XXV.  30.  xxxvi.  31 — W.),  and 
the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  afber  his  name  ;  but  the  Greeks,  not 
understanding  the  reason  of  the  appellation, 
translated  it  into  their  tongue,  ana  called  it 
Qaka9<ra  Epu9fkr,  whence  the  Latins  termed 
it  Mare  Ridfrum,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  also  called  Yam  Suph^  "  the  weedy  sea,** 
in  several  passages  f  Numbers  xxxiii.  10. 
Psal.  cvi.  9,  &c.)  which  are  impro|>erly 
rendered  "  the  Red  Sea."  Some  learned 
authors  have  supposed,  that  it  was  90 
named  from  the  quantity  of  weeds  in  it. 
But  Dr.  Buist,  in  nis  accurate  memoir  on 
the  Physical  Geo^phy  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  **  probabljr  derives  its 
name  from  large  portions  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  Arabian  Sea,  being  covered  with 
patches,  from  a  few  vards  to  some  miles 
square,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  derived  from 
a  species  of  animalculae,  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  spring  months,  and  which  dye 
the  upper  waters  of  the  most  intensely 
blood-red  hue  that  can  be  conceived." 
(Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  229.)  The  tides  in  this  sea 
are  but  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  did  not  ex- 
ceed from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to 
Niebuhr*s  observations  on  the  tides  in 
that  gulph,  during  the  years  1762  and 
17C3.  (Voyage  eti  Arabic,  p.  363.)  Thia 
sea  is  navigable  at  all  seasons ;  and  the 
idea  entertained  by  some  modem  writers, 
that  it  is  rapidly  filling  up,  is  quite  chi- 
merical. TLieut.  Wellsted's  Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  miracle 
of  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  when 
Jehovah  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and 
made  the  Israelites  pass  through  it  dry- 
shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000,  without 
reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children. 
Hie  rabbins,  and  manv  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  relyinj^  on  Psal.  cxxxvi.  13.  (to 
him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts), 
have  maintained  that  the  Red  Sea  was  so 
divided  as  to  make  twelve  passages  ;  that 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a 
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different  passage.  But  other  authors  have 
adyanced  that  Moses  having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Mi- 
dian  had  observed  that  it  kept  its  regular 
ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  so  that 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the 
ebb,  he  led  the  Hebrews  over ;  but  the 
Egyptians,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
sea,  and  rashly  entering  it  just  before  the 
return  of  the  tide,  were  all  swallowed  up 
and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates.  Thus  the 
priests  of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  modems,  particularly  by  Uie  learned 
critic  and  philologer,  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he  sent 
to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while 
in  Egypt,  proposed  to  him  to  inquire  upon 
the  spot,  whether  there  were  not  some 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  waters  were 
shdiow  so  that  an  army  at  particular  times 
may  pass  oyer?  Secondly,  whether  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  blow  strongly  all 
summer  from  the  north-west,  could  not 
blow  so  violently  agiunst  the  sea  as  to  keep 
it  back  on  a  heap ;  so  that  the  Israelites 
might  have  passed  without  a  miracle  ?  " 
and  a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also 
for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  his  inquiries  likewise, 
his  observations  on  which  are  excellent. 
**  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  however 
learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  proposed 
these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited 
any  attention  to  solve  them.  This  passage 
is  told  us  by  Scripture  to  be  a  miraculous 
one ;  and  if  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe 
Moses,  we  need  not  believe  the  transac- 
tion at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  au- 
thority alone  we  derive  it.  If  we  believe 
in  Ood  that  he  made  the  sea,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees 
proper  reason ;  and  of  that  he  must  be  the 
only  judge.  It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  sea  than  to  divide  the  river 
Jordan.  If  the  Etesian  winds,  blowing 
from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could 
keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  rieht,  or 
to  the  south,  of  fiflj^  feet  high,  stUl  the 
difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall 
on  the  left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Besides, 
water  standing  in  that  position  for  a  day 
must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hin- 
dered that  wall  to  escape  at  the  sides  ? 
This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once, 
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they  must  have  repeated  it  many  a  time 
before  and  since,  from  the  same  ouiaes. 
Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  Qixb,  iiL  p.  122.) 
says,  the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants of  that  venr  spot,  had  a  tradition 
from  fiither  to  son,  ^om  their  very  eariitst 
ages,  that  once  this  division  of  the  sea  did 
happen  there ;  and  that  after  leaving  its 
bottom  some  time  dry,  the  sea  again  came 
back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.*  The 
words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind:  we  cannot  think  thtf 
heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  Revetatioa: 
he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  and  his  host;  but  records  the 
miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in  wordt 
nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from 
the  mouths  of  unbiassed  undedgning  pa- 
gans. Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  piUir 
of  fire  ?  The  answer  b  we  should  not  be- 
lieve it.  Why  then  believe  the  passage  at 
all?  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one 
but  what  b  for  the  other :  it  b  altogether 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things ; 
and  if  not  a  miracle  it  must  be  a  fable.* 
(Vol.  iL  pp.  135—137.) 

Still,  such  sceptical  queries  have  their 
use ;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  investigation 
of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  hbtory  they  meEUit 
to  impeach.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Brocr, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  runnii^ 
across  the  gulf  any  where,  to  afford  a 
shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query, 
about  the  Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  b  r^ 
futed  by  the  express  mention  of  a  strong 
easterly  wind  blowing  across  and  scooping 
out  a  dry  passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it  there  as  an 
instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred 
hbtory  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude 
the  natural  agency  that  might  in  after  times 
be  employed  for  solving  the  miracle  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  monsoon  in  the 
Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the 
year  from  the  north,  the  winter  half  from 
the  south,  neither  of  whidi  could  produce 
the  miracle  in  question.  Wbhing  to  dimi- 
nish, though  not  to  deny  the  miracle,  Nie- 
buhr adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who 
contend  for  a  higher  passage  near  Suez. 
••  For,"  says  he,  **  the  miracle  would  be 
less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that 


^  Diodoms  attributes  this  to  an  **  cxtrnordifiary  high  tide."    The  fact,  however,  that  "  the 
ground  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf  **  is  admitted  by  this  curious  traditkm. 
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the  multitude  of  the  Israelites  could  be  able 
to  cross  it  here  without  n  prodig}',  would 
deceive  himself;  for  eyen  in  our  days,  no 
caravan  passes  that  way  to  go  from  Cairo 
to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would  shorten 
the  journey  considerably.  The  passage 
would  have  been  naturally  more  difficult 
for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger, 
deeper,  and  more  extended  towards  the 
north  ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has 
been  raised  by  the  sands  of  the  neighbour- 
ing desert.**  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently 
appears,  even  from  Niebuhr's  own  state- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez :  for, 
I.  He  evidently  confounded  the  town  of 
Kolsum,  the  rums  of  which  he  places  near 
Suezt  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage 
to  be  made,  with  the  Bay  of  Kolsum,  which 
began  about  forty-five  miles  lower  down ; 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
from  the  astronomical  observations  of 
Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beigh,  made  at  He- 
roum,  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See 
his  treatise  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
pp.  371,  372.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near 
Etham,  their  second  station,  the  Israelites 
"  turned  *'  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahirotb, 
or  Bedea,  was  at  least  a  full  day*s  journey 
below  Ethan,  as  Mr.Bryant  has  satisfactorily 
proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.xiv.2.)  And 
It  was  this  unexpected  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march,  which  intimated  an  in- 
tention in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and 
the  apparently  disadvantageous  situation 
in  whicii  they  were  then  placed,  '*  entangled 
in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness,** 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of 
Attaka  on  the  sides,  and  the  enemy  in 
their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to 
pursue  them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea, 
by  the  direct  road  from  Cairo ;  who  **  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pihahiroth,  opposite  to  Baalzephon.** 
(Exod.  xiv.  2—9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites 
could  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  into 
such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led 
blindfold  by  Moses  to  their  apparent  de- 
struction: "one  need  only  travel  with  a 
caravan,"  says  he,  **  which  meets  with  the 
least  obstacle,  viz.,  a  small  torrent,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Orientals  do  not  let 
themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Ca- 
ravan Baschi,"  or  leader  of  the  caravan, 
(p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out  of 
K.3ypt  with  *•  a  high  hand,**  though  led  by 
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Moses,  yet  under  the  visible  guidance  and 
protection  of '*thb  Lord  Qod  of  the  He- 
drews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encouragement 
to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously 
prepared  for  them,  removed  the  cluud 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them. 
(Exod.  xiv.  8—20.)  **  And  it  came  be- 
tween  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave  light  by  night 
to  the  other  ;  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  night.**  (Dr.  Hales's 
Analysis  of  Cnronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  388 — 
3»l.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of 
this  subject  furnishes  a  most  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  the  cavils  of  modern 
infidels. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  offered 
by  learned  modern  travellers  concerning 
the  precise  spot  where  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage of  the  Ked  Sea  was  effected.  **  Dr. 
Robinson  and  others  think  that  it  took 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Suez, 
from  which  an  arm  of  the  sea  sets  up  some 
distance  towards  the  north-east.  Prof. 
Ritter  supposes  that  the  passage  took 
place  to  the  north  of  Suez  in  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  river,  which  extended  further 
north  than  it  now  does.  Dr.  Wilson  and 
others  place  it  lower  down,  some  miles 
below  Suez,  near  the-  mountain-ridge  of 
Atakah,  where  the  sea  is  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth  ;  while  others  fix  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Wadi  Tawarik,  to  the  south  of 
Jebel  Atakah."  (M<Leod*s  Atlas  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography,  p.  15.) 

The  rc»lity  of  the  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  attested  by 
various  ancient  traditions  among  the  hea- 
then historians :  to  which  we  may  add  that 
it  is  manifest^  from  the  text  of  Moses  and 
other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned, 
this  miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  ac- 
count is  supportable  but  that  which  sup* 
poses  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea 
from  shore  to  shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry 
ground  which  was  left  void  by  the  waters  at 
their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 17,  &c.)  To 
omit  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Isaiah  savs  (Ixiii.  II,  &c.),  that 
the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his 
people,  that  he  conducted  them  through 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is  led 
through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk 
says  (iii.  15.),  that  the  Lord  made  himself 
a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
across  the  rea,  across  the  mud  of  great 
waters.  Lastly,  in  the  apocryphal  Book 
3  A 
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of  Wiitdoro  we  read  (xix.  7,  8.  x.  17,  la), 
that  the  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden 
in  a  place  where  water  waa  before ;  that 
a  free  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment 
through  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 
that  a  green  field  waa  seen  in  the  midst  of 
the  abyss. 

Refuge,  cities  oC  11. 

Regal  Governitent  of  the  Israelites 
and  Jews,  99—109.  Its  duration,  1 14— 
117. 

Region  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of, 
70. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Solomon.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  of 
David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Bei\jamin  retaining  their  allegiance  to  Re- 
noboam,  while  the  other  ten  tribes  became 
sul>ject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 
Rehoboam  died  after  reigning  17  years,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by 
his  son  Abijah  or  Abijam,  b.c.  954. 

Religion,  corruptions  of,  among  the 
Jews,  .S64— 376.  Particularly  in  the  time 
ofChrist,  406—410. 

Remedies  in  use  among  the  Jews,  notice 
of,  547,  548. 

Remphan,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn, 
who  was  also,  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Moloch.  (Acts  viL  43.  Compare 
p.  372.). 

Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing, 438. 

RBPHAiMorRAPRAiM,the  sonsof  Rapha 
(Sam.  xxi.  16. 18.  Heb.  and  marginal  ren- 
dering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giants  that 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5. ;  xv. 
20.;  Josh.  xvii.  15.),  from  whom  the 
gigantic  <  >g.  King  of  Bashan,  was  descended. 
(Deut.  iii.  II.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this 
word  seems  to  have  included  all  the  giant 
tribes  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  iL  1 1.  20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  ap- 
pear to  have  been  men  of  extraordinary 
jBtrength  among  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  16.  18.  marg.  rend.)  The  Valley  op 
THE  Rephaim  (for  an  account  of  >%hich, 
lee  p.  63.),  derives  its  name  from  this  tribe. 

Rephidim,  a  station  or  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ^Exod.  xvii.  1 .), 
where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously  sup- 
plied with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Meri- 
BAH.  It  is  an  insulated  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says 
that  it  is  about  five  yards  long,  five  in 
height,  and  four  jjrards  wide.  Dr.  Wilson, 
however,  who  tmnks  that  this  is  not  the 
rock  in  Horeb  referred  to,  states  that  what  is 
shown  as  the  smitten  rock  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  of  a  cubical  or  rather  irre- 
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gular  shape,  whli  various  apertures  and 
fissures,  partly  natural  and  partly  artifidaL 
According  to'  Dr.  Shaw,  who  travefled  ia 
the  earljT  part  of  the  e^teenth  centuiy, 
this  granite  rock  is  in  Deut.  viii.  15.  rightly 
called  a  rock  offtianty  in  consequence  dT  its 
hardness :  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it  were,  and 
loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and 
seems  former'y  to  have  been  a  part  or  cliff 
of  Mount  Sinai.  The  wafen  which  gutked 
nvf,  and  the  stream  which  flawed  vnthd 
(Psal.  Ixxvii.  15  —  20.),  have  hollowed 
across  one  comer  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches 
wide.  There  are  also  four  or  five  fissures, 
one  above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  few  inches  deep,  "the  lively 
and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  they  run 
along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not 
sent  downwards :  they  are  more  than  a 
foot  asunder.  Neither  art  nor  chance 
could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
contrivance ;  inasmuch  as  every  circum- 
stance points  out  to  us  a  miracle ;  and,  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock 
of  Calvary  at  Jenisalem,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  seriousness  and  devotion 
in  all  who  see  it.  (Shaw*s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  109,  no.  Came's  Letters,  pp.  198, 
199.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol 
ii.pp.  233,  234.) 

Restitutions  in  what  cases  enjoined^ 
.164,  165. 

Retaliation  among  the  Jews,  164. 

Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned 
to  which,  see  p.  12. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  109.  Of  the  Levites,  301.  And 
of  the  priests,  303,  304. 

Reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their 
temple,  268,  269.  Of  inferiors  to  supe- 
riors, 467. 

Rbzin.  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  divisions 
of  his  neishbours,  in  order  to  aggrandise 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  P^iah 
king  of  Israel  against  Ahax  king  of  Judah, 
whose  dominions  he  invaded  ;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  aent 
to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Jemsalem,  in  which  he  failed. 
(2  Kings  XV.  37. ;  xvi.5.;  2  Chron.  xxxviii. 
5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (vii.  I — 8.),  fmstrated  the  pro- 
ject formed  by  the  ailied  princes  for  over* 
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throwing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin 
was  more  successful  in  Idumaea,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  port  of  Elath  on 
the  Red  Sea;  an  important  conquest  which 
^▼e  him  the  command  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  and  sea.  (2  Kings  xvi.  6.) 
His  successes  were  of  short  duration  :  in 
the  following  year,  agreeably  to  the  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.;  ix.  10.),  Damascus 
was  taken  by  Tidath*pileser  king  of  As- 
syria, who  carriedits  inhabitants  into  bond- 
age»  and  put  to  death  Rezin,  with  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rheoidm,  a  maritime  city,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  opposite 
to  Messina  in  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  stayed 
one  day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome. 
(Acts  XX  viii.  13.)    It  is  now  called  Rhegeio. 

Khodbs,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Le- 
vant, which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  roses  which 
grew  there.  When  St.  Paul  went  to  Je- 
rusalem, A.D.  58,  he  went  from  Miletus  to 
Coos,  fi-om  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to 
Patarain  Lycia.     (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

RiBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country 
of  Hamath,  which,  according  to  Jerome, 
vras  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called 
Antioch  in  Syria ;  but  Rosenmiiller  ob- 
serves, that  Antioch  lay  too  far  north  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  to  be  the  site  of 
Riblah.  The  Babylonians  were  accus- 
tomed to  pass  through  this  place  in  their 
irruptions  mto,  and  departures  from,  Pa- 
leMtme.  Pharaoh-Necho  stopped  here  on 
his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  33.)  Traces  of  it  would 
seem  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town  of 
Reblah  or  Rahlah,  situated  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  river  Oron- 
tes,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
his  "Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes.** 
(p.  481.  London,  1825.  4to.) 

RiMifON  si^ifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1 .  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to 
be  the  Jupiter  of  the  andents,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings 
V.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the 
southern  boundarv  of  Palestine.  (Josh.  xv. 
32.  xix.  7.     Zech*  xiv.  10.) 

3.  A  conical  chalky  rock  not  far  from 
Oibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benjamin 
retreated  after  their  defeat.  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47.  xxL  13.)  Hither  also  Saul  and  his  men 
went.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2.)  It  is  crowned 
with  a  village  or  hamlet,  now  called  Rum- 
mon,  or  Rummaneh,  and  prettily  situated 
among  olive  trees,  the  houses  of  which,  as 
seen  from  a  little  distance,  appear  to  form 
terraces,  running  from  the  summit  down- 
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wards.  (Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iu  pp. 
109—120  Three  Months  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Journal  of  Sacr.  Lit.,  January, 
1856,  p.  343.) 

4.  Kimmon-Mbthoar  (a  round  pome 
grartate),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon 
(Josh.  xix.  13.),  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Rimmono,  which  is  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  62.  It  is  now  a  vilhige, 
called  Rummaneh, 

5.  Rimmon-Parez  (spfU  pomegranate)^ 
the  sixteenth  encampment  of  the  tsraelites 
in  the  wilderness.     (Numb.  xxxiiL  19.) 

Rings  worn  by  the  Jews,  notice  of,  433. 

RiPHATH,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
grandson  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3. ;  1  Chron.  i. 
6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descendants 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  range 
extending  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  that 
part  of  Asia  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea  «*  But,*^  Rosenmiiller 
is  of  opinion,  *'  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  which  the  Riphath  of 
Scripture  may  certainly  l>e  identified.** 
(Biblical  Geography,  by  Morren,  vol  i 
p.  113.) 

Rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  41 — 44. 

RoGEL,  or  En-roobl,  fountain  of,  27. 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  period  comprised  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament History.  According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was 
founded  by  Remus  and  Romulus,  A.if.3966 
of  the  Julian  period,  in  a.m.  3256,  B.C.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah.  This  dty  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
account  of  it  here.  The  later  sacred 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not 
mentioned  it ;  but  it  frequently^occurs  in 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  sdso  in 
the  New  Testament.  Saint  John,  in  his 
Revelation  (xiv.  8.;  xvi.  19.;  xvii.  5. ; 
xviii.  2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same 
name,  and  describes  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
can  only  agree  to  Rome;  I.  B^  its  com- 
mand over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty 
towards  the  saints ;  and,  3.  By  its  situation 
upon  seven  hills.  ( Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St.  Paul 
came  twice  to  Rome :  first,  a.d.  61,  when 
he  appealed  to  Cassar ;  and,  secondly,  a.d. 
65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which 
happened  in  a.d.  66.  Account  of  the  Ro- 
num  tribunab  and  judicature,  142 — 153. 
Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  120 — 
131.  Roman  nunL«hments,  177 — 186 
Roman  mode  or  computing  time,  187  — 
190.  Discipline  and  military  triumpha 
245 — 254.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to 
the  Romans  by  the  Jews,  205, 206.  Roman 
3a  2 
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idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
377, 378. 

RosH  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3.;  xxxix.  1.), 
the  proper  name  of  a  northern  nation,  men- 
tioned together  with  Tubal  and  Meshecb ; 
by  whom  (Gesenius  says)  are  doubtless  to 
be  understood  the  Russians ;  who  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  name  of  *  P«c,* 
as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Taurus; 
and  also  by  Ibn  Fos:»lan,  an  Arabian  writer 
of  the  same  period  under  the  name  i?^,  as 
dwelling  upon  the  river  Rha,  that  is,  the 
Wolga. 

Royal  Apparel,  103. 

Royal  Counsellors,  111. 

Rudder-Bands,  nature  of,  530. 

Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  278. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the 
Jews,  481— 504. 

Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned 
with  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of « Boas. 
(Matt.  L  5.) 


Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  326.  How  ob* 
served,  327,  328.  Jewish  worship  on  that 
day,  328, 329. 

Sabbatical  Year,  account  of,  348. 

Sabtechah,  a  people  or  country  of  the 
Cushites ;  most  probably  Sabatha  or  Sa- 
bota,  a  considerable  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  28. 
$  32.)  the  principal  city  of  the  Atramites,  a 
tribe  of  Sabeans  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Sackbut,  an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
used  in  C^aldaea,  supposed  to  consist  of 
four  strings,  and  to  emit  a  shrill  sound. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points 
of  resemblance  between  and  the  Jewish 
Passover,  337—340. 

Sacred  Obligations  and  Duties  of 
the  Jews,  351—364. 

Sacred  Persons  among  them,  account 
of,  288—313. 

Sacred  Places,  account  of,  255 — ^288. 

Sacred  Things,  account  of,  313—326. 

Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  account 
of.  326—360. 

Sacrifice,  defined,  313,  314.  Divine 
origin  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  315. 
Selection  of,  and  how  offered,  315—318. 
Different  kinds  of,  318 — 325.  Their  fitness 
and  propriety,  325.  Meat  and  drink  offbr- 
inff,  320,  321.  Sacrifice  offered  at  the 
achnission  of  proselytes  into  the  Jewish 
church,  292.  Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  heathens  explained,  381,  382. 
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Sadducees,  sect  o(  tenets  of,  396»  397. 

Sagan,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest, 
.305. 

SalaiTis,  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  Gospel  was  earir 
preached.  (Acts  xiH.  5.)  It  was  sitnated 
on  the  S9uth*east  side  of  the  island,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Constantia. 

Salchah,  or  Salcah,  a  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Og,  in  the  country  of  Bashan, 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  portion  of 
Manasseh.  (Deut.  iii.  10.  Josh.  xB.  5. 
xiii.  11.  1  Chron.  v.  II.)  It  is  now 
called  Zaichath,  but  is  entirely  witboot  in- 
habitants. The  ruins  date  from  the  Jewish 
period.  (Rabbi  Schwartz's  DescripCire 
(Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  222.) 

Salem.' 

1.  A  name  of  the  dty  of  Jbrusalim. 
(Psal.  IxxvL  2.) 

2.  Or  Salim,  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  where  John  baptized.  (John 
iii.  23).  Its  situation  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. 

Salmons,  a  maritime  city  and  promon- 
tory, which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Crete.    (Acts  zxviL  7.) 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
mother  of  the  apostles  James  and  John. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to 
him.  (Mark  xv.  40.  xvL  I.  Matt.  xx.  20 
xxvii.  56.) 

Salt,  covenant  of,  212. 

Salt  Sea,  account  of,  47 — 50 

Salt,  Vale  of^  notice  of^  62. 

Salutations,  forms  of,  464—467. 

Samaria  denotes 

I.  The  emcieni  capital  of  the  imgdom  cf 
Israel,  which  is  very  fireoueDtly  mentiooed 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Semo' 
or  Shemer,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Omri  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it 
Samaria  (Heb.  SAomeron),  fit>m  its  former 
owner.  By  his  successors  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  fortified ;  and,  afler  renstinc 
tRe  repeated  attacks  of  the  kings  m 
Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmiineser, 
B.  c.  717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  i)( 
stones.  (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  risen  again  from  its 
ruins  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  B.  c. 
549,  after  whose  d^th  it  was  subject  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground 
by  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129  or 
130.  It  was  aAerwards  wholly  rebuflt,  and 
considerably  enlai^ged  by  HefXMy  samamed 
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the  Great,  who  gave  it  the  nameof  &6a<<r, 
and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  ot 
the  emperor  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Csesar. 
Numerous  monolithic  columns  and  other 
nuns  yet  remain.  The  prophecy  of  Micah 
(j.  1 — 6.^  concerning  Samaria  is  most  dis- 
tinct, and  its  fulfilment  has  been  most  exact. 
**  Though  Israefs  monarchs  there  swayed 
the  sceptre,  though  there  Herod  reigned 
and  revelled,  though  pomp  and  splendour 
and  the  glory  of  this  world  there  shone  and 
dazxled  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  yet  Sa- 
maria is  a  desolation.  The  sceptres  are 
broken,  the  revel  is  hushed,  the  splendour 
has  fiided  ;  Samaria  is  as  an  heap  of  the 
field,  and  as  the  plantings  of  a  vineyard. 
Her  atones  have  literally  been  poured  down 
into  the  valley  ;  her  foundations  have  been 
indeed  discovered,  and  there  they  now  lie  ; 
while  from  every  heap  and  every  fragment 
there  goes  forth  as  it  were  a  testimony, 
which  cannot  be  silenced,  to  the  righteous 
severity  of  an  angry  God."  (Fisk's  Pastor's 
Kecollections,  p.  347.)  The  history  and 
present  state  oi  Samaria  are  copiously  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Robinson.  (Bibl.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  138—149.)  Dr.  Keith  has 
elucidated  the  predictions  relative  to  Sa- 
maria in  his  Evidence  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  244 — 254.  Modem  Samaria  (now 
called  Sebustieh)  is  a  small  and  poor  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  miserable  huts, 
steep  of  approach,  but  strong  by  nature, 
and  beautifully  situated  on  a  fine,  large, 
insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep 
valley;  which  is  environed  by  four  hills, 
one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated  with 
terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain  and 
{as  the  valley  also  is)  planted  wiUi  fig  and 
olive  trees.  The  hill  of  Samaria  likewise 
rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any 
of  the  adjoining  mountains.  (Richardson's 
Travels,  vol  ii.  pp.  412,  413.  Hackett's 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  123.  Dorr's 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Eppt,  &c.,  p.  22a) 
For  a  notice  of  the  idols  worshipped  in 
Samaria  during  the  captivity,  see  p.  376. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c,  of 
the  Samaritans,  see  pp.  400 — 404. 

2.  The  region  of  Samaria^  the  district  of 
which  Samaria  was  the  chief  city.  (Luke 
xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.  7.  Acts  i.  8. 
viii.  I.  9.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)  It  was  situated 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee  and  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.  For  the  state  of  thb  region 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  see  p.  16. 

3.  Mountam*  of  Samaria,  59. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Macca- 
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bfleus,  A.H.  3685,  B.C.  139.  (I.  Blacc. 
XV.  2^")  St.  Paul  went  ashore  on  the 
same  island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  58.     (Acts  XX.  15.) 

Samothracia  or  Samotbracb,  an  is- 
land of  the  .£gean  Sea.  St.  Paul,  depart- 
ing from  Troas  to  Macedonia,  arrived  first 
at  Samothracia,  and  then  landed  in  Mace« 
donia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  after- 
wards Samos ;  and  in  order  to  distinguisk 
it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thra* 
cian  was  added,  which  passed  into  the 
name  Samothrace. 

Samson  or  Sampson,  the  thirteenth 
judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tril^  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth,  he  was 
consecrated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  vast  physical  strength,  and  for  the 
bravery  and  success  with  which  he  de- 
fended his  country  against  its  enemies. 
(Judg.xiii. — xvL)  He  judged  the  Israelites 
twenty  years. 

Samuel,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet, 
the  son  of  Elkanah  -and  Hannah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  consecrated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine 
communications  even  in  his  childhood  ; 
he  was  the  filleenth  and  last  judge  of  the 
Israelites.  By  divine  direction,  he  con- 
verted the  Hebrew  commonwealth  into  a 
kingdom ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first 
king,  and  afterwards  David.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  institutor  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninetv- 
eight  years,  about  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Saul.  On  the  appearance  of 
Samuel  to  Saul  at  Endor,  see  Vol.  I.  p. 
208. 

Sanctuary  of  the  temple  describetl, 
266. 

Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of, 
433. 

Sanhbdrin,  or  great  council  of  the 
Hebrews,  powers  and  fimctions  of  the, 
134,  135. 

Sapphi'ra,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who, 
together  with  him,  was  struck  with  instant 
death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the 
Holy  Spirit.     (Acts  v.  1.  3.  9.  10.) 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the 
mother  of  Isaac,  whom  she  bore  at  an  age 
when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  bless- 
ing. fGen.  xxi.)  She  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced ace  of  127  years,  at  Kiijath-arba, 
afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
1.9.) 

Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  the  region  of 
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Lydia,  in  Asia  fiUnor,  waf  ntnated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commandu 
an  extensive  ?iew  over  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great 
opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  dissi- 
pated manners  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
once  celebrated  capital  of  Crcesus  and  the 
Lvdian  kings  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched 
Tillage  call^  8art«  consisting  of  a  few  mud 
huts  occupied  by  Turkbh  herdsmen.  The 
situation  of  this  village  ^  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  the  country,  over  which  it  looks,  is 
now  almost  deserted,  and  the  village  has 
become  a  swamp."  (Fellowes's  Excursion  in 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  289,  290.)  "  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  ground  once  occupie<l  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain, 
browsed  over  bv  the  sheep  of  the  peasants, 
or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan  ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of 
its  glory  are  a  few  disiointed  pillars,  and 
the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis."  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek 
servants  of  a  Turkish  miller,  in  1826,  were 
the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
Sardis,  the  present  state  of  which  ailbrds  a 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
against  the  church  in  that  city.  ^Emerson's 
letters  from  the  .£gean,  vol.  i.  pp.  201. 
216—218.;  Hartley's  Visit,  Missionary 
Register,  1827,  p.  326. ;  Anindeirs  Visit, 
pp.  176—182.)  "  If  I  should  be  asked" 
(says  the  last-cited  traveller,  who  re- 
visited Sardis  in  1833),  '*  what  impresses 
the  mind  most  strongly  on  beholding  Sar- 
dis, I  should  say  its  indescribable  tMude^ 
like  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  darkness  that 
could  be  felt.  So  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
spot*  once  the  '  lady  of  kingdoms,'  pro- 
duces a  correspondm^  feeling  of  desolate 
abandonment  in  the  mmd  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Connect  this  feeling  with  the 
message,  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  church 
of  Sardis :  —  *  Thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou 
Uvest  and  art  dead.  .  .  .  /  will  come  on 
thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shaU  not  know  at 
what  hour  I  wiU  come  upon  thee,^  (Rev.  iii. 
1.  3.)  And  then  look  around  and  ask, 
where  are  the  churches,  where  are  the 
Christians  of  Sardis  ?  The  tumuli  beyond 
the  Hermus  reply,  '  All  dead  ;'  suffering 
the  infliction  of  the  threatened  judgment  cm* 
God,  for  the  abuse  of  their  privileges." 
(Arundeirs  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  L  p.  28.)  "  The  heart  becomes  heavy 
amid  tne  ruins  of  this  mighty  city.  The 
desolation  is  appalling;  the  silence,  un- 
natural ;  the  only  animals  we  saw  were  a 
few  wild  does,  a  solitary  owl,  and  some  de- 
generate individuals  of  the  human  species. 


SC 

.  .  Sardis,  the  great,  is  fallen !  WUdieasts 
of  Hie  desert  now  lie  there  ;  her  houses  are 
fiUl  of  doleful  cret^ures.  Owls  dwell  there, 
and  wild  beasts  cr^  in  her  desolate  houses.** 
(Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Roasia,  and 
Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  London,  1838.) 

Sarbpta  or  Zakbphath  (Luke  iv.  26.X 
was  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Sidon, 
between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the 
place  where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom  the 
prophet  Elyah  was  sent,  and  was  preserved 
by  her  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  thac 
wasted  not.  (1  Kinjgs  xvii.  9.)  Anciently 
its  wines  were  held  in  great  estimation :  at 
present  it  is  a  small  village,  called  Zar- 
fand,  or  Saraiend,  which  stands  high  up  oo 
the  side  of  a  very  steep  bill.  (Dorr's  Notes 
of  Travel,  pp.  291,  292.) 

Sargon  (Isa.  zx.  l.)9  a  king  of  Assyria. 
See  Assyria,  p.  627.  col.  2. 

Saron  or  Sharon,  a  town  adjoining  to 
Lydda,  which  gave  name  to  the  spadoos 
and  fruitful  valley  between  Cesarea  and 
Joppa.  Peter's  miraculous  healing  of  the 
paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saroo  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  OospeL    (Acts  ix.  35.) 

Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Rish,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  first  king  of  IsraeL  In  con- 
sequence of  his  dlsr^arding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  aod 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  anointed  to  be 
sovereign  in  his  stead.  Saul,  after  perse- 
cuting David  for  many  years,  was  slain,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2 
Sam.  i.)  On  the  nature  of  his  malady* 
see  p.  552. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

Scape*  Goat,  typical  reference  of,  345» 
34«. 

ScBPTRB  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  104-. 

ScEVA,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests, 
whose  seven  sons  went  from  city  to  city, 
as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who 
were  possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephesus, 
pretending  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus^ 
over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely 
treated  by  these  spirits  for  their  presump* 
tion,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee  out  of 
the  bouse  naked  aud  wounded.  (Acts  xix. 
14—17.) 

ScHEHEM.  See  SiCHEH,  p.  729.  infra. 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  5 1 7.  Particulariy 
of  the  prophets,  t6.    Military  schools,  2^ 

Sciences  cultivated  by  the  Jews^  ac« 
count  of,  5^—524. 

Scorpion,  the  largest  of  all  the  insect 
tribe,  sometimes  being  several  inches  in 
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length.  It  is  shaped  something  like  a  small 
lobster,  and  its  tail  is  furnished  with  a  ve- 
nomous feting  producing  inflammation  and 
swelling,  though  it  is  rarely  fatal  except 
through  neglect.  The  malignitv  of  its 
sting  IS  proportioned  to  its  size.  Scorpions 
are  found  only  in  hot  countries,  where  they 
hirk  in  decayed  buildings  and  amons  the 
stones  of  old  wails.  The  body  of  this 
insect  is  saud  to  be  much  like  an  egg; 
which  circumstance  explains  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Jesus  Christ  between  a  scorpion 
mud  an  ejzg.  (Luke  xi.  12.)  For  a  notice 
of  the  Scarpiofu  of  the  Daert^  see  p.  72. 
note  •. 

Scourging,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted 
among  the  Jews,  163.  and  among  the  Ro- 
.mans,  164.  Could  not  be  inflicted  upon  a 
Roman  citizen,  145.  147. 

ScaiBB,  or  Secretary  of  State,  1 1 1. 

Scribes,  account  of,  in  the  time  of 
Muses,  97. ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
399.     Royal  scribes.  111. 

Scriptures,  readrog  of,  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 280 — 282.  Exposition  of  m  j)art  of 
the  Synagogue- Service,  283. 

Seals  or  Signets  of  the  Jews,  433. 

Seas  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  See 
pp.  45—50.;  and  Red  Sea,  pp.  719—722. 

Seasons  of  Palestine,  34->40. 

Sbbat,  Shbvet,  or  Shbbat,  a  Jewish 
month,  festivals  in,  197. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  of9391 — 406. 

Sred-time,  notice  of,  34. 

Sbir. 

1.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  inclining  towards 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
Tim  region  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ho- 
rites  (Clen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.),  firom  one  of 
uhose  chiefs  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20.  30.),  it  may 
have  derived  its  name;  afterwards  by  Enau 
(Gen.  xxxii.  4.  xxxiii,  14.  16.)  and  by  his 
posterity.  (Oeut.  ii.  4,  5.  2  Chron.  xx.  10.) 

2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Dan. 

Sbiratu,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped 
after  the  death  of  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Bethel. 
(Judg.  iii  26.) 

Selah,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
which  Aniaziah  captured  and  changed  its 
name  mto  Joktbbbl.  (2  Kines  xiv.  7.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
(which  signifies  a  rock,)  from  its  rocky 
situation;  and  it  lies  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Oulf,  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lofty  rocks,  so  that 
great  part  o^  the  dwellings  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  itself.  The  ruins  of  this 'an- 
cient city,  the  Petra  of  profane  geographers, 
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still  exist  under  the  Arab  name  of  Wadt, 
Mousa,  or  the  Vallev  of  Moset,  and  are 
among  the  most  splendid  remains  of  ancient 
art.  They  consist  of  palaces,  temples, 
theatres,  houses^  heaps  of  stone,  marble 
columns,  &c.,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Views 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  **  Landscape 
Illustrations  of  the  Bible,*'  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  work,  and  in  Mr.  Robert's 
Views  in  Palestine,  &c.  Dr.  Keith  has 
collected  numerous  testimonies  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  described  the  ruins  of  this 
once  celebrated  city,  and  has  shown  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  its  utter  destruc- 
tion. (On  Prophecy,  pp.  301^336.  Edin- 
burgh, 1848.)  Dr.  Wilson  has  described 
these  memorable  ruins  as  they  appeared 
in  1843.  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
.•M)7— 336.) 

Sbleucia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  some- 
times called  Seleuda  ad  mare,  to  distinguish 
it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in  Syria 
of  the  same  name.    (Acts  xiii.  4.) 

Selbucida  sera  of,  202.  and  note  *. 

Self-interdiction,  vows  of,  353. 

Senate  of  seventy  in  the  wilderness, 
notice  of,  97. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.     See  Assyria,  p.  628. 

Sentences,  judicial,  how  executed 
among  the  Jews,  140,  141. 

Sepharad,  a  country  or  place  where 
some  of  the  Jewish  captives  dwelt.  In  the 
Latin  Vu^ate,  it  is  rendered  Botphonu; 
in  the  S>riac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by 
modern  Hebrew  commentators,  it  is  ren- 
dered Spahu  Both  these  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  false  ;  but 
nothing  more  certain  can  be  substituted  in 
their  place. 

Sepharvaim,  a  small  district  or  state 
governed  by  its  own  king  (2  Kings  xix. 
13.  Isa.  XXX vii.  13.),  and  most  probably 
situated  in  Mesopotamia.  When  Shalma- 
neser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  the  Is- 
raelites into  captivity  from  Samaria  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  he  sent  a  colony 
thither,  among  which  were  the  Sepharvaim. 
(2Kingsxvii.24.  31.) 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
564^-^68. 

Sepulture,  rites  of,  560 — 564. 

Sbr AB,  nature  of,  75.  and  note  *. 

Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul 
or  governor  of  Cyprus,  who  was  led  by 
' '    r   of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
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SBRPRHTy  Brasen,  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  369. 

Servants,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  463,  464.  How  hired 
and  paid  in  Judsa,  461. 

Sbth.  the  son  of  Adam  and  Ere,  and 
father  of  Enos,  was  bom  after  the  death  of 
Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posterity, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  by  the  appdlation  of  ''the 
jons  of  God,*'  preserved  the  patriarchal 
religion  in  its  parity  until  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  after  which  it  was  transmitted  by 
the  race  of  Shem.  (1  Chron.  i.  1.  Luke 
iii.  1.  Oen.  iv.  25.  v.  3.  ri.  2.) 

8b  A  DO  w  OF  Dbatb,  Valley  o(  notice 
of,  72.  note  *. 

SUALMANBSER  Of   SaUI ANE8BR,  king  of 

AsKyria.     See  Assyria,  p.  627.  col.  2. 

Sharon,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  65. 

Shaybh,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  62. 

Shbba,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Greek 
geographer  Strabo,  was  a  resion  situated 
towards  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  at  a 
distance  firom  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  2  Chron.  ix.)  a()pears  to 
have  been  the  sovereign  of  this  re^on. 
The  tradition  of  her  visit  has  maintained 
itself  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis, 
and  affirm  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Solomon.  In  Matt.  xii.  42.  she  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  uitermost  parts  of  the 
earthy  to  indicate  (according  to  the  Jewish 
idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote  country 
from  Judaea. 

Shechbm.     See  Sichbm,  p.  729.  mjrd. 

Sheep-husbandry  of  the  Jews,  488,489. 

SuBM  or  Sbm,  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
(Gen.  V.  32.)  According  to  the  genealo- 
gical table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south- 
western Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  part  of  the  Ara- 
bians, were  descended  from  him. 

Shemer,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  city  o^  Sama- 
ria was  erected  by  Omri  kins  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  for  two  talents 
of  silver.  From  the  circumstance  of  that 
city  being  called  afler  his  name,  as  well 
as  from  uie  very  small  sum  given  by  way 
of  purchase-money,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
^  of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to 
the  new  cit^.  As  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
hibited the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates, 
and  as  Shemer's  name  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  notice  of  its  genealogy,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  had 
not  been  able  to  expel. 


SU 

Sbbmohbh  Esrab,  or  Jewish  pnjcn^ 

285—288. 

Shbnir,  Mount,  57. 

Shepherds,  duties  of^  489. 

Sheshach,  another  name  for  mbtlow 
(Jer.  XXV.  26.  IL  41.)  This  is  evident  (rom 
the  connection  ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  obscure-  Calmet  supposed  She- 
shach to  be  a  Fttan  idol,  worshipped  at 
Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that 
dty  the  name  of  its  tutdar  deity. 

Shbwbread,  321.  Table  of,  267. 

Shibmah  or  Sibua,  a  city  belon^i^  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  ^Numb.  xxxti.  38. 
Josh.  xiii.  19.)  The  vme  was  cultivatod 
here.  (Isa.  xvi.  8,  9.)  The  Moabites  took 
possession  of  this  citv  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  braeL  (Jer.  xlTiii. 
32.) 

Shields  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
Romans,  230,  231.  248.  note  *. 

Shield-bearers,  office  of,  231. 

Shiloh,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  people  assembled, 
(Josh,  xviii.  1.)  to  set  up  the  tabemade  of 
the  congregation,  which  continued  there 
until  the  time  of  Eli.  (1  Sam.  iv.  a)  It 
was  situated,  most  probably,  at  Sedon  or 
Sdloun,  on  the  east  side  of  the  high  road 
from  Bethel  to  Schechem  and  on  the  south 
of  Lebonah.  (Rev.  R.  W.  Cory,  in  -  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture," vol.  L  No.  10.  p.  149.)  Coniuder- 
able  ruins  of  ancient  Shiloh  still  remain. 
(Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  85,  86. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p|i. 
294,  295.) 

Shinar,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  (Oen. 
X.  10.  xi.  2.  xiv.  L  Isa.  xi.  1 1.  Dan.  i.  2. 
Zech.  V.  11.)  The  boundaries  of  this 
country  are  defined  in  Oen.  x.  10.,  and  de- 
pend on  the  interpretation  dven  to  the 
names  of  dties  mentioned  in  mtX  verse. 

Ships,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  528— 
530. 

Shishak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was 
contemporary  with  Solomon  and  Rebo- 
boam.     See  Egypt,  p.  651—660. 

Shoes  or  Sakdalm,  of  the  Hebrewi^ 
433. 

Shoterim,  office  of,  93. 

Shunbm,  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  18.  2  Sam.  xxviiL  4.)  Here 
the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  benevolent  woman;  whose 
son  dying,  he  miraculously  restored  him  to 
life.  (2  Kings,  iv.^  According  to  Euae- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  Snlem  (bv  a 
commutation  of  /  and  ii)  five  Roman  miles 
south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Shunem  is  now 
called  Solam  ;  it  is  a  small  and  dirty  village, 
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lying  upon  a  deep  slope,  with  a  small  foun- 
tain, hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhahitants.  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol. 
ill.  p.  169.   Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel,  p.  255.) 

Shur  (now  called  JOffofitr),  Wilderness 
of,  notice  of,  71. 

Shushan,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  pro- 
Tince  of  Elam  or  Persia,  which  Daniel 
terms  the  palace  (viiL  2.),  because  the 
€!haldsean  monarchs  had  a  royal  palace 
here.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there, 
and  the  summer  at  Ecbatana.  The  winter 
was  very  moderate  at  Shushan,  but  the 
heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the 
▼eij  lizards  and  serpents,  if  surprised  by 
it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have  been 
burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city 
stands  on  the  river  Ulai,  or  Clioaspes.  In 
this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had  the 
vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the 
goat  Mrith  one  horn,  &c.  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  BeUhazzar  (Dan.  viii.  1 — 3. 
&c.),  A.  M.  3447.  B.  c.  557.  In  this  city 
of  Shushan,  the  transactions  took  place 
which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  generally  resided  and  reigned. 
(  Ksth.  1.  1,2. 5.  &c.)  He  rebuilt,  enlai^ed, 
and  adorned  it.  Nehemiah  was  also  at 
Shushan,  when  he  obtained  from  king 
Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Ju(ispa,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
Rcitem.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Benjamin  of  Tudeia, 
and  Abtilfaragius,  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
at  Chuzestan,  which  is  the  andent  city  of 
Sliushan;  and  a  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
tnivellers,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  that  the  outward  gate 
ot  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  was 
called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that 
u[ion  this  gate  was  carved  the  fieure 
(•wore  prob&lv  the  arms  or  insignia;  of 
Shushan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree 
there  granted  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes, 
which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  site  of  this  once  noble  me- 
tropolis of  the  antient  sovereigns  of  Persia 
in  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human 
being  residing  there  excepting  one  poor  der 
vise,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  sapposed  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Daniel  See  an  account  of  the 
mills  and  the  present  state  of  Shnsan,  in  Sir 
It  K.  Poncr's  Travela  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c. 
vol.  it.  pp.  411—418. ;  and  espedally  in  Mr. 
J^f:us*s  Chaldtea  and  Susiana,  pp.  343—415. 

SiCARii,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  notice  of,  405. 

SicHEM,  Stchar,  or  Shbchem,  a  city 
in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
near  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  be 
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gave  to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there. 
?Gen  xlviii.  22.  Josh.  xvii.  7.  xxiv.  32. 
Acts  vii.  16.)  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's 
well  or  fountain,  at  which  Jesus  Christ 
conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 
(John  iv.  5.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria 
b^'  Shalmaneser,  Shechem  became  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant  of 
whose  sect,  now  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  souls,  still  resides  there. 
It  is  about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Shechem  stands  in  a  delightfiil  situation  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  is  ''embowered  in  groves 
of  the  richest  verdure — figs,  mull^rries, 
olives;  one  solitary  palm  tree  towering 
over  them  ;  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear, 
with  its  fantastic  boughs  and  yellow  blos- 
soms, guarding  every  plantation.**  (Lord 
Lindsay's  Letters  fi^m  Egypt,  &c.  [in 
18371  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  This  place  is  now 
called  Napolose,  or  Nablous  (a  corruption 
of  its  Greek  name  Neapolis) :  contiguous 
to  it  lies  a  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain 
watered  by  a  fruitful  stream,  that  rises 
near  the  town.  This  is  univer^ly  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  Jield  mentioned  by 
Saint  John  (iv.  5.)  which  Jacob  bought  ai 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor.  (Gen. 
xxxiiL  19.)  Dr.  CUu-ke  (Travels,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  260 — 280.  8vo.)  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Shechem,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century:  but  the  most  recent  and 
copious  descriptions  are  those  of  Prof.  Ro- 
binson (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iiL  pp.  96—146.), 
and  of  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 70.)  The  few  Samaritans 
who  ^tlil  reside  here  rigidly  follow  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawfiil 
by  the  Jews,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  327. 
Treatment  of,  547,  548.     See  Diseases. 

SiDDiM,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  62. 

SiDON,  or  ZiooN,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Palestine,  reputed  to  have  been  founde<i 
by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives 
its  name  ;  but  other  authorities  derive  the 
name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
word  m*V  (tsiWh  ),  which  signifies  fish- 
ing. If  the  primitive  founder  was  a  fish- 
erman, the  two  accounts  may  be  easily 
reconciled.  Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it  Sidou 
the  Great,  by  way  of  eminence ;  whence 
some  have  taken  occanioii  to  Nay,  that  in 
his  time  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater 
and  a  less :  but  no  geographer  has  men- 
tioned any  other  Sidon  tnan  Sidon  the 
Great.  Joohua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28.),  but  this  tribe 
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could  never  ^  potsession  of  it.  (Judg. 
i.  31.)  It  IS  situated  on  the  Mediter^ 
rancan,  one  day's  jounier  from  Paneas,  or 
f>oni  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  in  a  fine 
level  tract  of  land,  the  remarkably  simple 
air  of  which  suits  with  that  touching  por- 
tion of  the  Gospd,  which  recorchi  the 
interview  of  Jesus  Christ  on  this  very 
spot — the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  &don — with 
tne  Syro-Phoenician  woman.  (Matt.  zv. 
21—28.  Mark  viL  24—30)  Abulfeda 
places  it  sixty'^ix  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its 
great  trade  and  navigation.  Its  inhabitants 
were  the  first  remarkable  merchants  in  the 
world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on 
account  of  their  luxury ;  for,  in  the  days 
of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitants  of 
Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  cureless  and 
secure  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians. 
(Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon  being 
great  shipwrights,  were  particularly  emi- 
nent, above  all  other  nations,  for  hewing 
and  polishing  timber,  there  being  none 
who  were  skiUed  how  to  hew  timber  like  the 
Sidomans.  (1  Kings  v.  6.)  All  the  roag- 
niticence  of  ancient  Sidon  is  gone;  for 
God  has  executed  judgments  in  her  ( Ezek. 
X xviii.  22.),  as  a  punishment  for  the  great 
wickedness  and  worldliness  of  her  wealthy 
,  merchants.  Again  and  again  have  its 
inhabitants  been  judged  in  the  midst  of 
her  by  the  sword  on  every  tide,  ,  .  .  The 
city  and  the  sea  that  once  laved  its  walls 
now  lament  the  want  of  its  once  crowded 
and  stirring  population.  It  no  more  can 
boast  of  a  king.  All  the  kings  of  Zidun 
have  been  made  to  drink  the  wine  cup  of 
God^sfury^  even  as  it  was  foretold.  (Jer. 
XXV.  22.)  Her  eminent  merchants,  stir- 
ring population,  and  the  crowded  fleets 
of  her  harbour  have  long  since  disap- 
peareil,  as  Isuiah  had  predicted  (xxiiL  4.) 
[Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  256. 
Journal  of  the  Malta  College  Deputation 
to  the  East,  (part  i.  p.  257.)]  This  place 
is  now  called  Seide  or  Saide:  its  port  is 
small,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud.  (Irby's  and  Mangles* 
Travels,  p.  201.)^  The  population  is  said 
to  be  about  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
principally  Mohammedans  and  Greek  Ca- 
tholics :  there  are  also  350  or  400  Jews. 
(Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii 
p.  213.  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand;  and, 
when  seen  from  a  slight  distance,  pre- 
sents a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The 
interior,     however,    is    most    wretched 
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and  gloomy  ;  tl»e  houses  are  old,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark, 
being  arched  over  in  many  places.  The 
bazaars  and  markets  are  poor  and  badly 
supplied.  '*  About  half-way  between  Saide 
(or  Sidon)  and  Sour  (or  T^re)  are  very 
extensive  ruins  of  towns  which  once  con- 
nected these  two  cities ;  but  of  these  ruins 
there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon 
another.  They  consist  chiefly  of  lines 
which  show,  rased  even  with  the  soil,  the 
foundation  of  houses  —  many  stones  ir- 
regularly scattered  —  a  few  cisterns  with 
halikiefaced  sculpture  on  them  ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there 
are  at  one  spot  several  low  columns  eithet 
mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relii^ues  show,  what  it  needed  indeed 
no  such  evidence  to  prove,  that  in  peace- 
able and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road 
between  two  such  considerable  cities  as 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  there  must  have  been 
many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure, 
and  agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the 
sea-side;  but  peaceful  security  has  long 
been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions ; 
and  we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of 
Judges  V.  7.,  The  villages  ceased;  they  ceased 
in  Israel.^*  (Jowett's  Christ.  Re^arches 
in  Syria,  pp.  129,  130.) 

Sieges,  how  conducted,  234. 

Signets,  notice  of,  433. 

SiuoN,  a  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  re- 
fused a  passage  through  his  territories  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  coming  to  attack  them, 
was  himself  slain.     (Numb.  xxL  21.) 

SiHOR,  River,  43. 

Silas  or  Silvanus  (the  former  name 
being  a  contraction  of  the  latter),  an  emi* 
nent  Christian  teacher,  who  was  Saint 
Paul's  companion  in  his  journeys  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

SiLOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of,  28.  Just 
over  against  this  pool,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  through  which  its  waters  flow 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
opposite  side,  b  a  village  called  Silo  a  or 
Sii.oAM  :  it  has  a  miserable  aspect,  many 
of  the  habitations  being  sepulchral,  or 
caverns  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  the 
rest  very  meanly  built  houses  and  dilapi- 
dated stone  huts  ;  tliough  it  once  could 
boast  the  palace  of  Pharaoh*s  daughter 
and  Solomon's  queen.  The  population  is 
said  not  to  exceed  200  persons.  In  this 
village  the  living  have  ejected  the  dead, 
and  there  are  as  many  dwelling  in  tombs 
as  in  houses.  Their  practice  of  living  in 
tombs  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  may 
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illustrate  the  narratire  in  Bfatt.  viiL  28* 
(Jowett*8  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262. 
.Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  45.  Black- 
bum's  Hand-Book  round  Jerusalem,  p.  13. 
Lynches  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan, 
&c.,  p.  417.) 

Simon  or  Simbon,  the  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  of  whom  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable: — 

1.  SiiiBON*  th&second  spn  of  Jacob  and 
L^i :  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  12. 

2.  Si  MBOK,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus. 
(Luke  ill.  30.) 

3.  Simeon,  a  pious  Jew,  who  took  the 
infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  him 
in  the  temple.  (Luke  iL  25 — 34.)  He 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  with 
Shaminai,  £<ifiiac,  mentbned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  lib.  XV.  c.  1.  §  Land  x.  4.);  and 
also  the  same  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as 
the  father  of  Gamaliel.  (Robinson's  Gr. 
Lex.  voce  2v/it«^.) 

4.  Simon,  sumamed  Peter,  vvho  was  also 
called  Simon  Bar-Jona.   See  Pbtbr,  p.  7 1 1 . 

5.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Caitaamte  (per- 
haps because  he  was  a  native  of  Cana  in 
Galilee'),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  Zealous, 
probably  because  he  had  been  of  the 
Zealots.  (See  p.  405.  for  a  notice  of 
their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  hav# 
been  the  brother  of  James  the  Less  and 
Jude:  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  un- 
known. 

6.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Cyrenean,  from 
Cyrene  in  Libya  (where  many  Jews  were 
jsettled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
32.)  Why  he  was  so  compelled,  see  p. 
182.  iuprd, 

7.  Simon,  sumamed  Bar-Jesut,  a  sor- 
cerer. (Acts  viii.  9. 13.)  See  Bar-JBSUS, 
p.  636. 

Sin. 

1.  A  strong  dty  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx. 
15,  16.)  according  to  Jerome,  Pelusium: 
it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps 
which  lay  around  it. 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  towards  E^pt,  between  Elim  and 
Mount  Sinai.  (Exod.  xvi  1.  xvii.  1. 
Numb,  xxxiii.  12.) 

SiN-oFFERiNGs,  notice  of,  319.  Were, 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  nature  of  punish- 
ments, 165. 

Sinai. 

1.  Dbsbrt  of  Sinai,  72. 
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2.  Mount  Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabui 
Petnea,  where  the  law  was  given.  It  had 
two  summits  ;  one,  called  Horeb,  or  the 
Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when  he  ap» 
peared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush. 
(See  HoRBB,  p.  678.  col.  2.)  This  Horeb 
is  therefore  called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  blackened  perpendicular  rocks 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  by  the  Arabians  Djibl  Moosa  (or 
the  mountains  of  Moses),  and  which  re* 
(quires  a  journey  of  sevend  days  to  go  en- 
tirelj^  round  it.  At  the  southern  base  of 
Sinai  a  valley  has  been  discovered,  which 
some  consider  as  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Israelites  at  the  giving  of  the  law. 
For  a  full  description  of  Sinai,  see  Prof. 
Robinson's  Bibl.  Researches,  vol.  L  pp. 
140  — 178,  compared  with  Dr.  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp  214—228. 

SiNiM,  a  land  very  distunt  from  Pales- 
tine. From  the  context  of  Isa.  xlix.  12. 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards 
the  south  or  east.  Some  expositors  have 
supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium  or  Syene ;  but 
these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently 
remote.  It  were  better  (says  Geseniuh) 
to  understand  it  of  an  eastem  country, 
perhaps  China ;  of  the  name  of  which  the 
Hebrews  wuiy  have  beard,  as  well  as  of 
Scythia  and  India. 

SioN  or  SiRiON,  a  name  of  Mount  Hbr« 
MON,  57. 

SiVAN  or  SiVYAN,  the  third  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  no- 
tice of  the  festivals,  &c.,  m  this  month,  see 
p.  199. 

Slaves,  how  acquired,  456.  Their  con- 
dition and  treatment  among  the  Hebrews, 
457,  458.)  and  heathens,  459,  460.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  relating  to  them  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  461 — 463. 
Different  kinds  of,  463, 464. 

Slaying  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  pun* 
ishment,  170. 

Slings  of  the  Hebrews,  notiee  of,  233. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situ- 
ated between  forty  and  forty -five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  city  it  was 
originally  a  colony.  It  was  antiently  fre- 
(juented  by  great  numbers  of  Jews,  and  it 
is  now  celebrated  for  the  number,  wealth, 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  150,000 
inhabitants ;  of  whom  35,000  are  Greeks, 
4,500  Armenians,  9,000  or  10,000  Jews, 
8,000  Franks,  and  the  remainder  are  Turks 
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or  other  Asiatic  Mohammedans.  Tlie 
stadium,  where  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna 
suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  167,  still  exi&ts: 
and  there  are  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  city.  (Scottish  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  pp.  342,  343.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  In  July,  1845, 
a  large  portion  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed 
bv  a  calamitous  fire.  The  Angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second 
apocalyptic  epistle,  b  supposed  to  hhve 
been  Poly  carp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna. 
As  he  afterwards  suffered,  being  burnt 
alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  d.  167,  the  exhortation 
in  Rev.  ii.  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  support  and  encourage  him.  The 
condition  of  the  Christians  residing  here  is 
said  to  be  better  than  in  any  of  the  sites 
of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  as  if  the  prombe  was  still  in 
some  measure  made  good  to  Smyrna. 
Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt 
suffer.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  Ufe,  (Rev.  ii. 
10.) 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with 
Hoshea,  with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance. 
See  Egypt,  p.  638.  swprd. 

SoDO&i,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan 
cities,  or  five  cities  of  the  plain,  gave  the 
name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt, 
with  three  other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven, 
for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous 
heathen  writers.     Sea  of  Sodom,  47 — 49. 

Soldiers  (Jewish),  levies  of,  how 
made,  219 — 221.  Mosaic  btututes  con- 
cerning them,  222.  How  commanded, 
223,  224.  Their  encampments,  226 — 228. 
Their  pay  and  training,  225.  Arms  of, 
229—234. 

Soldiers  (Roman),  allusions  to  the 
officers,  armour,  and  discipline  of,  245 — 
252.  Their  treatment  ot  Jesus  Christ, 
180.  They  watched  at  the  execution  of 
criminals,  185,  186. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  and  the  third  king  of  Israel,  re- 
nowned for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for 
the  magnificent  temple  which  he  caused  to 
be  erected  at  Jerusalem.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  was  characterised  by 
piety  and  justice  ;  but  afterwards  he  aban- 
doned himself,  through  the  influence  of  his 
heathen  wives,  to  ffross  and  shameful 
idolatry.  Temple  o^  250,  251.  Extent 
ofhb  dominions,  13,  14.  His  commerce, 
503,  504.  Ho  died  B.  c.  975,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  y 
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SoLOMON*s  Pools,  notice  of,  5J. 

Solomon's  Porch,  notice  of,  264. 

Sons,  education  of,  452.  Parental  mo* 
thority  over  them,  453. 

Sorcerers,  notice  of,  389. 

SoRBK,  a  valley  situated  between  As- 
kelon  and  (jaza,  through  which  flowed  the 
brook  or  torrent  of  £e  same  name.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  very  fine  grapes. 
Delilah,  the  mbtress  of  Samson,  dwelt 
in  a  small  town  near  Sorek.  (Judg. 
xvi.  4.) 

SosTHBNEs,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue 
at  (Jorinth.  (Acts  xviii.  17.)  Concern- 
ing the  interpretation  of  which  passage  the 
learned  differ  greatly.  Some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  at  that  time  an  eneniy  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  hb  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  fiiith  ; 
and  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  unbelieving 
Oreeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  bv  the  judge,  and  because  he  had 
troubled  the  proconsul  with  so  impertinent 
an  affair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and 
suffered  on  that  account,  the  (Greeks  beat- 
ing him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews.  However  tlib  may  have  beeo, 
Sosthenes  afterwards  joined  with  Saint 
Paul  in  sending  the  first  epbtle  to  the 
Corinthians.  (Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  L 
D.417.) 

Spain,  an  extensive  region  of  Europe, 
which  anciently  comprehended  the  country 
forming  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  Saint  F^ul 
it  was  frequented  by  Jews,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans.  In  Rom.  xv.  24.  28. 
he  expresses  hb  intention  oi  visiting  Spain ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  able  to 
fulfil  his  desi^. 

Spbars  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  ^e  Jews, 
243,244. 

Sports,  military,  of  the  Jews,  533. 
Gymnastic  sports,  533,  534. 

Staff,  divination  by,  389. 

Stage,  allusions  to>  534.  538. 

Stbphanas,  one  of  the  principal  Chrb- 
tians  at  CJorinth,  whom  Saint  Paul  baptized 
with  all  his  family.  This  was  the  first  Amnily 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel :  its 
members  zealously  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  af- 
fectionate hospitality  is  recommended  by 
the  apostle,  as  an  example  to  the  Corin- 
thians.    (1  Cor.  L  16.  xvi.  15.  16.) 

Stephen,  the  first  martyr  o{  the  fiuth  ot 
Christ :  he  was  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
deacons  of  the  Christian  church.  After 
having   wrought  many  inirades,  and  ably 
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defended  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vi.  vii.) 
On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  173. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  167. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  l.roa  or  portico 
where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his 
lectures.  Their  philosophy  required  an 
absolute  control  over  all  the  passions,  and 
taught  that  roan  alone,  even  in  his  present 
state  of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfec- 
tion and  felicity.  They  encouraged  suicide, 
and  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  — a  doctrine  which  they 
deemed  unnecessary  as  an  incitement  to 
▼irtue. 

Stone,  white,  import  of,  139. 

Stones,  consecrated,  notice  of,  375. 
Hieroglyphic  stones  prohibited  to  the  Is- 
raelites, 377. 

Stoning  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
173.  174. 

Stkangrrs,  laws  concerning  the  treat- 
ment ot,  215,  216. 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  413, 
414. 

Streets  (Oriental),  arrangement  of, 
4'J6. 

Studies  of  the  Jews,  517—524. 

Subordination,  military,  illustration  of, 
249. 

1.  Succotb.  a  city  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  27.  Judg. 
viii.  5.  1  Rinffs  vii.  46.)  Hither  Jacob 
journeyed  on  nis  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  "  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  nume 
of  the  place  is  called  Succoth,**  that  is, 
booths,  ^Gen.  xxxiii.  17.)  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  those  of  Penuel, 
having  refused  to  supply  Gideon  with  pro- 
visions, were  severely  punished  by  him. 
;Judg.  viii.  5.)  The  site  of  this  place  is 
now  called  S^ut. 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  march  out  of  Kgypt.  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
5  Exod.  xii.  37.  xiii.  20.)  Dr.  Shaw  is 
of  opinion  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be 
assigned  for  this  place  (it  signifving  onljr  a 
place  of  tents)  being  probably  nothing 
more  than  some  considerable  Dou-war  (or 
encampment)  of  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs, 
such  as  may  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Cairo,  on 
the  road  towards  the  Ked  Sea.  The  ren- 
dezvous of  the  caravan  which  conducted 
Dr.  S.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Dou- 
wars;  at  the  same  time  he  saw  another 
about  six  miles  o%  in  the  very  same  direc- 
tion which  the  Israelites  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  in  their  marches  from  Go- 
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shen  to  the  Red  Sea.     (Travels,  vol.  ii! 
p.  93.) 

Succoth-Bbnoth  (or  booths  of  the 
daughters),  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
among  the  Babylonians.  According  to 
the  most  common  opinion  tiiey  were  small 
tents  or  booths,  in  which  the  Babylonish 
maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitu- 
tion in  honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess 
called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist.  1.  i.  c. 
199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these 
abominable  practices;  which,  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  fi*om  1  Kings  xvii.  30.,  the 
Babylonians  introduced  into  Judsea. 

SuKKius,  an  African  people  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  in  conjunction  >»ith 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Septua- 
gnt  and  Vulgate  verhions,  they  are  termed 
Troglodytes,  probably  from  their  dwelling 
in  caves.  Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the 
Red  Sea. 

Summer  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  37. 

SuN-DiAL  of  Ahaz,  188.  note^ 

Superiors,  reverence  to,  how  shown, 
466—468. 

Surveying  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews, 
524. 

Susanchites,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa 
or  Shush  an.    (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

Swearing,  or  oaths,  of  the  Jews,  213 
—215. 

Swine,  notice  of,  489,  490. 

Swords  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  232. 
Slaying  with  the  sword,  170. 

Sycamore  trees  of  Palestine,  82. 

SvcHAR.     See  SiCHEM,  p.  729. 

Syene,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  bordering  on  Ethiopia.  (Ezek. 
zxix.  10.  XXX.  6.) 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  275.  Form  of, 
277.  Officers  of,  278.  Account  of  the 
syna^gue  worship,  278 — 285.  Its  eccle- 
siastical power,  285.  Nineteen  Jewish 
prayers  read  in  the  synagogue,  285—288. 
The  synagogues  were  also  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 132. 

Syracuse,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  furnished  with 
a  capacious  and  excellent  harbour.  Saint 
Paul  abode  here  three  days  on  his  first 
journey  to  Rome.     (Acts  xxviii.  12.) 

Syria,  properly  so  called,  was  a  country 
of  Asia,  comprehended  between  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phoenicia, 
Judaea,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south. 
It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from 
their  situation  with  respect  to  particular 
rivers  .or  cities.     Thus, 

1.  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopo- 
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nr AMiA  of  Stria,  or  Aram  Nah araim  (He- 
brew), was  comprehended  between  the  two 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Syria  of  Damascus,  that  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  extended  east- 
ward along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned 
at  Damascus  were  more  or  less  powerful. 
It  was  conquered  by  David.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
5,6.) 

-3.  Syria  of  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal, 
as  it  is  called  b;^  the  Septuagint,  was  pro- 
bably Coele- Syria,  or  Syria  the  Hollow. 
Its  capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  un- 
less it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal,  north  of  Damas- 
cus.   (Gen.  ziv.  15.) 

4.  Syria  of  Maachah,  or  of  Beth- 
maacah,  was  also  towards  Libanus.  (2 
Sam.  z.  6.  8.  2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  ex- 
tended beyond  Jordan,  and  was  given  to 
Manasseh.    (Deut.  iii.  14.) 

5.  Syria  of  Rohob  or  Rbrob,  was 
that  part  of  Syria  of  which  Rehob  was  the 
capital  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii. 
21.),  on  the  way  or  pass  that  leads  to 
Emath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  is  contiguous  to  Aphek, 
which  was  in  Libanus.  (Josh.  xix.  28.  30. 
and  xxi.  31.)  Laish,  otherwi.<)e  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in 
the  country  of  Rohob.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was 
son  of  Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  a 
native  of  the  citv  of  this  name.  (2  Sam. 
viiL  3.  12.)  The  Ammonites  called  to 
their  assistance,  against  David,  the  Syrians 
of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maachah,  and  of 
Ishtob.    (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.) 

6.  Syria  of  Tob,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  of 
the  land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lilumusv  the  northern 
extremity  of  Palestine.  (Judg.  xi.  3.  5. 
1  Mace.  V.  13.  2  Mace.  xii.  17.)  When 
Jephthah  was  banished  by  his  brethren 
from  Oilead,  he  withdrew  into  the  land  of 
Tob. 

7.  Syria  of  Emath,  or  Hamath,  that 
of  which  the  city  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes, 
was  the  capital.  The  extent  and  boun- 
daries of  this  district  are  uncertain. 

8.  Syria,  without  any  other  appellation, 
stands  for  the  Kingdom  of  Syria,  of 
which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucidse. 

9.  C<ELo- Syria,  or  Ccele^Si/ria,  or  the 
Lower  Syria,  occurs  in  several  places  of 
the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x.  69. ;  2  Mace, 
iii.  5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  &)     The  word  CGele- 
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Syria,  in  the  Greek,  signifies  Syria  CavOt 
or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  Deep,  its  modern 
name  n  El-Bekaa,  or  tlie  Valley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  geographer  Strabo,  it  may  be 
considered,  either  in  a  proper  or  restrained 
sense,  as  comprehending  only  the  tract  of 
land  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus :  or 
in  a  larger  signification,  and  then  it  will 
comprehend  all  the  country  in  obectience  to 
the  Kings  of  Syria,  fi-om  Seleucia  to  Arabia 
and  E^pt.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  part  of  Syria. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  each  of  whom  reigned  in  his  own 
city  and  territories.  Dam  subdued  them 
about  A.  M.  2960,  B.  c.  1044.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6.),  on  occasion  of  his  war  againts 
the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave 
assistance.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  13.  18,  19.) 
They  continued  in  subjection  till  after  the 
reicn  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  could  not  be  reduced  again  till 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  IL  kine  of  Israel, 
A.  M.  3179,  B.  c.  820.  Rezm,  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah,  kins  of  Israel,  having 
declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah, 
this  prince  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  to  his  assistance  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  R^n  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the 
Syrians  out  of  their  country  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  con* 
tinued  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Afterwards  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Chaldeans;  then  under  that  of  the 
Persians ;  lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat,  and  was  subject  to  all  the 
revolutions  that  happened  to  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  East.  After  his  death  Syria 
became  a  powerfiil  kingdom,  under  the  do« 
minion  of  the  Seleucidse,  of  which  at  a 
later  period  Antioch  was  the  capital.  It 
was  subdued  by  Pompey  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  and  became  a  Roman  province, 
including  also  Phoenicia  and  JuJsa.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  it  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul,  to  whom  the  procurator  of 
Judaea  was  amenable. 

Syrian  Idols,  notice  of,  372,  373. 

Syro-Ph(enicia,  is  Phoenicia,  properly 
so  called,  of  which  Sidon,  or  Ziaon,  was 
the  capital ;  which  having  by  rijjht  of  con- 
quest been  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  added  its  old  name  Phoenicia  to  that 
of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  cal- 
led a  Syrophoenician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  be- 
cause she  was  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  then 
considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  St. 
Matthew  calls  her  a  Cnnaanitish  woman 
(Matt.  XV.  22.  24.),  because  this  country 
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vas  reany  |)eopled  by  the  Canaanites. 
Sldon  being  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
(Gen.  X.  15.)  The  Syro-Pboenicians  were 
8o  called  to  distin^ish  them  from  the 
Phcentcians  of  Afnca,  who  were  called 
Liby- Phoenicians;  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  original. 


Tabbrah  (  or  bunungX  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Numb, 
xi.  3.  Deut.  ix.  22.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  fire  went  forth 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

Tabbrnaclbs,  feast  of,  how  celebrated, 
343,344. 

Tabbrnaclbs,  various,  in  use  among  the 
Israelites,  254.  Form  and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  254 — 259.  Its 
migrations,  260. 

TABrruA,  the  Aramaean  name  of  a  fe- 
male Christian  otherwise  called  Dorcas, 
whom  St.  Peter  miraculously  restored  to 
life.     (Acts  ix.  36.  40.) 

Table,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  ex- 
plained, 423.     Table  of  Swewbread,  267. 

Tables  of  weights,  measures,  and  money, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  573,  574.  Chro- 
nological table,  575—585. 

Tablets,  for  writing,  form  of,  510,  and 
note  *, 

Tabor,  or  Thabor,  Mount,  account  of, 
59. 

Tabrbts,  notice  of,' 5 13. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  236 — 
238. 

Tadmor,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  by  king 
Solomon,  who  placed  a  garrison  here  to 
prevent  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  .It  was  situated  in  the  wilderness 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness^ 
in  1  Rings  ix.  18.  Joeephus  places  it  at 
two  day's  journey  from  Upper  Syria,  one 
day's  journey  (ram  the  Eupnrates,  and  six 
days*  journey  from  Babylon.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  water  in  the  wilderness  but  in 
this  place.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  }  1.) 
If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  this  city 
by  the  ruins  of  it,  which  later  travellers 
have  described,  it  roust  have  been  one  of 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  in  the  East ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  history 
should  give  us  so  little  account,  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
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condition  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
reason  why  Solomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desobte  a  place  was,  probably,  the  com- 
modiousness  of  its  situation,  to  cut  off  all 
commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Meso- 
potamians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
spiring against  him  as  they  had  done  against 
his  father  David.  This  city  preserved  its 
name  of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  then  received  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  empire  of 
Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Sara- 
cens became  masters  of  the  East,  they  re- 
stored its  ancient  name  of  Tadmor,  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its 
situation  between  two  powerful  empires, 
that  of  the  Parthians,  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed 
it  to  danger  from  their  contesta  In  time 
of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered  itself, 
by  its  trade  with  both  empires  ;  for  the 
caravans  of  Persia  and  of  the  Indies,  which 
now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to  stop 
at  Palmyra  :  thence  they  carried  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  East,  which  came  to  them 
by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  West 
after  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they 
appeared  in  1835,  in  his  *<  Damascus  and 
PalmjTa,"  vol.  iL  pp.  284 — 326. ;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  1837,  in  his 
"  Letters  from  Egj-pt,"  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  168 
— 178.  But  the  reader  who  would  see 
these  superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accu- 
rately delineated  and  described  is  referred 
to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins's  **  Ruins 
of  Palmyra,"  which  were  first  published  at 
London  in  1 753,  in  one  volume,  folio.  The 
modern  village  of  Tadmor  contains  twelve 
or  fifteen  families,  among  whom  there  are 
not  more  than  twenty  able-bodied  men : 
their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a  few  herds 
of  ffoats  and  dromedaries,  with  poultry, 
(Addison,  vol.  iL  p.  333.) 

Tahpanes. 

1.  Tarapanes,  Tahpanrbs  (Jer.ii.  16.), 
or  Tbhaphnehbs,  was  a  celebrated  city  of 
Lower  Egypt :  anciently  it  was  a  royal  dty 
of  considerable  note,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  near  Pelusium  or  Sin. 
(Jer.  ii.  16.  xliii.7— 9.  xlvi.  14.  Ezek.  xxx. 
1 8. )  Jeremiah,  and  the  Israelites  with  him, 
retired  to  this  place;  and  here  it  was  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet  that  Nebuchadnezznr 
should  take  this  city,  and  set  up  his  throne 
in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hid- 
den stones.    (Jer.  xliii.  7 — 11.  xliy.  1.) 
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2.  A  queen  of  Eg3rpt,  the  wife  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  was  contemporary  with  David, 
and  who  mve  her  sister  in  marriage  to 
Hadad theJBdomite.  Tahpanhes educated 
her  sister's  son  among  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives 
ofaffection  and  of  politics. 

Tammuz,  or  Thammuz. 

1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  fourth  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivab, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  199. 

2.  An  Eg}'ptian  and  Syrian  idol,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites,  notice  of,  374, 375. 

Tanis.     See  Zoan,  p.  744.  mfrd. 

Tares,  notice  of  464. 

Tarpblitbs  (Ezra  iv.  9.),  were  a  people 
from  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  sent  colo- 
nists to  Samaria. 

Tarsmish,  or  Tartessus,  a  city  and 
country  in  S|)ain,  the  most  celebrataJ  em- 
porium in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
traded.  Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  were 
exported  from  this  city  to  Tyre.  (Jer.  x.  9. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  25.)  The  Japs  of  Tarshish 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1.  4.  Ix.  9.)  denote  laive  mer- 
chant ships  bound  on  long  voyages  {perhaps 
distinguished  by  their  construction  from 
the  common  Phoenician  ships), even  though 
they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead 
of  Tarshish.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  25.  the  bhips 
of  Tarshish  "are  called  the  walit  of  Tyre, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  our 
ships  of  war  as  the  'Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England.*  They  were  the  glory  and  de- 
fence of  the  merchant-city."  (Dr.  Hender- 
son, on  Ezek.  xxvii.  25.  Robinson's  He- 
brew Lexicon,  p.  1078.  Gibbs*s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  pp.  713,  714,  where  the  proofs 
are  adduced  at  length.) 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts 
xxix.  31)  was  celebrated  for  being  the 
place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  St.  Paul  was  bom.  It  was  a  very 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  had  an  aca^ 
demy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of 
pohte  learning  and  philosophy.  From  the 
number  of  its  schools  and  learned  men,  it 
was  ranked  by  the  side  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  Even  the  academies  of  those 
cities  and  of  imperial  Rome  itself  were  in- 
debted to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It 
is  now  called  Tersoos:  has  no  good  build- 
ings; and  is  but  ill  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  (Irby  and  Mangles* 
Travels,  p.  503.) 

Tart  AH,  a  lieutenant  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  accompanied  Rab- 
idiakeh  to  Jerusalem.     (2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 
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Probably  be  was  die  tame  Tartan  frfiQ»  m 
the  reign  of  Sargon,  bea^ged  and  took 
Ashdodl    (Isa.  xx.  1.) 

Tazbs  paid  by  the  Jews,  203— 205. 

Tbacbers,  Jewish,  appellatioos  oC 
and  their  manner  of  teaching,  519.  Aca- 
demical decrees  conferred  on  them,  iM. 
note.    Teachers  of  the  law,  399. 

Tbkoab,  a  town  south-east  of  Jemaa- 
lem,  not  far  from  which  the  Great  Deierc 
commenced :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Amos.  (L  1.)  It  is  now  called 
Tekda,  and  lies  on  an  elevated  but  not 
steep  hill,  broad  on  the  top,  and  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  church,  the  foundatioos 
of  houses,  and  fragments  of  columns,  which 
covered  a  span  of  four  or  five  acres.  Many 
cisterns  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.  (Ro- 
binson*s  BibL  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

Tbl- Abib,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the 
Israelites  were  carried  captive  (Ezd(.  m. 
15,)  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  think  it 
not  improbably  to  be  the  place  now  called 
Thelabba,  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Chebar. 

Tblasar.    See  Tbblasar. 

Tbmplb  at  Jerusalem,  plan  oC,  261.  Ac- 
count of  the  JSni  temnle  erected  by  Solo- 
mon, 261,  262,  and  or  the  second  temj^ 
erected  after  the  captivity,  262 — ^268.  Re- 
verence of  the  Jews  for  it,  268.  Account 
of  the  temple-guard,  269,  270,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  284 — 290.  The 
temple-worship  described,  328.  Annoal 
payments  made  for  its  support,  203.  Feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  temnle,  331. 

Tbmplbs  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerixim,  270» 
271. 

Tenths,  when  aiid  of  what  things  p«d, 
324. 

Texts  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  41 1, 
412. 

Tbraphim,  notice  of,  370. 

Terraces  (Oriental),  notice  o(  419, 
420. 

Tbrtius,  a  Christian  whom  St.  Ptal 
employed  as  his  amanuensis  in  writing  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans.    (Rom.  xvL  22.) 

Tertullus,  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate, 
whom  the  Jews  employed  to  bring  forward 
their  accusation  against  St.  Paul,  before 
the  Roman  procurator  at  Caesarea;  pro- 
bably bectiuse  they  were  themselves  unac- 
auainted  with  the  modes  of  proceeding  in 
le  Roman  courts.    (Acts  xxiv.  1,  2.) 

TEssBRiB  Hospitalbs,  uotice  of,  482; 
483. 

Tbtrarch,  office  of,  126.  noie. 

Thaddeus.    See  Jodb. 

Thammuz.    See  Tammus, 
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Thbatrss  and  Theatrical  Performances, 
allusions  to,  explained,  534 — 538. 

Thbbeth,  or  Tbbeth,  the  fourth  month 
of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  tenth 
of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice 
of  the  festivals,  &c.  m  this  month,  see 
pp.  196,  197. 

TuEBBZ,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim* 
at  the  siege  of  which  Abiroelech  was  killed. 
(Juclg.  ix.  60 — 55.)  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  tiie  fourth  century  there  was  a  village 
called  Thebez,  thirteen  Roman  miles  from 
Shechem.  It  is  now  called  Tubas  ;  lies 
on  a  declivity  looking  east ;  and  has  a  fine 
plain,  with  olive^groves  before  it.  (Dr. 
Robinson,  in  the  Geographical  8ociety*s 
Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  19.) 

Thbft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews, 
157,  158. 

Thblasar,  or  Tblasar,  a  province  of 
Assyria,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  12.  and 
Lsa.  XXX vii.  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  l)e  towards  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
children  of  Eden  inhabiting  that  country. 

Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of, 
93 — '95.  It  subsisted  under  the  kings, 
101. 

Thbophilus,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  i.  3. ;  Acts 
i.  1.)  He  was  most  probably  some  Gen- 
tile of  rank,  who  had  abjured  paganism  and 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Thessalonica,  a  large  and  populous 
city  and  8ea-|)ort  of  Mac^onia,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Komans  divided  that  country  after  its  con- 
quest by  Paulus  iEmilius.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Thermaean  Bay,  and  was 
anciently  called  Thermae;  but, being  rebuilt 
by  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of 
the  proconsul  who  governed  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  quaestor  who  had 
thecbargeofthe  imperial  revenues.  Besides 
being  the  seat  or  government,  this  port 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which 
caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all 
quarters;  so  that  Thessalonica  was  re- 
markable for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews 
were  extremely  numerous  here.  The  mo- 
«lem  name  of  the  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is 
the  chief  port  of  modern  Greece,  and  has 
VOL.  III. 
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a  population  of  fifty  thousand  Jews.  They 
are  very  exclusive,  very  rigid  in  their  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
quite  a  nation  by  themselves :  they  possess 
great  influence,  and  keep  aloof  from  all 
strangers.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica, 
this  place  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul :  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews 
constituted  a  very  principal  part  of  its  po- 
(mlation  ;  and  when  the  a[)ostle  came  hither 
from  Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  *' elad 
tidings  *'  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  ^ws 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  ^l  all  the  cUv 
in  an  uproar.  (Acts  xvii.  5.)  **  Many  poor 
people  among  them  spend  their  time  in 
reading  and  study.  They  publish  many 
books,  almost  every  Jew  aspiring  to  be  the 
author  of  some  treatise.  They  studv 
astronomy,  and  piiblii>h  the  best  Jewish 
Almanacs  both  in  r^ard  to  seasons  and 
changes  o£  weather.**  (Narrative  of  the 
Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  332.) 

Theudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  excited 
popular  tumults  among  the  Jews,  probably 
during  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus 
was  at  Rome  ;  at  which  time  Judaea  was 
agitated  with  frequent  seditions.  (Acts  y. 
360 

TBiCKBTS  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
80. 

Thisbb,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
to  the  south  of  Kadesh,  the  chief  city  t>e> 
loj[)ging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet  Elijah 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
city,  though  he  might  afterwards  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1.) 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  of  the  circumstances  of 
whose  life  very  little  is  known. 

TuoRNS,  of  which  Ciiribt*s  crown  was 
made,  78.  note  ',  180.  note  *. 

Three  TAySRNs,  a  small  place  or  >il- 
lage  on  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome,  where 
travellers  stopped  for  refreshment.  Ac- 
cordinj^  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it 
was  thirty-three  Roman  (rather  less  than 
thirty-three  Enslisb)  miles  from  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  15.) 

Threshing,  and  Threshing  floors, 
account  of,  495 — -4  97. 

Thyatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a 
considerable  city  in  the  road  from  Perga- 
mos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eieht  miles 
eastward  of  the  former:  the  tragments 
of  columns,  of  temples  and  palaces,  ruins 
3b 
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of  large  edifices,  and  other  monuments  at- 
test its  ancient  splendour.  Manufactures 
and  commerce  flourished  here  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  reproached  for  their  immo- 
rality. It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhiuar 
(or  the  white  castle),  and  is  unbosomed 
in  cypresses  and  poplars.  It  is  now,  as 
anciently  it  was,  celebrated  for  dyeing :  the 
scarlet  cloths  which  are  dyed  here  being 
considered  su|)erior  to  any  others  manufac- 
tured in  Asia  Biinor,  large  quantities  of 
them  are  sent  weekly  to  Smyrna  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  In  1826,  the  po- 
pulation was  estimated  at  300  Greek  houses, 
aO  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish.  (Hart- 
ley's Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arun- 
deirs  Visit,  pp..  189 — 191.)  Two  churches, 
one  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  the  other  to 
the  Armenians,  keep  up  the  memory,  though 
they  do  not  retain  the  living  faith,  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  (Fellowes's  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  23,  24.  Scottish 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  337.) 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  I  —  23.;  xxi.  1.), 
still  called  by  the  natives  Tabaria  or  Tab- 
bareeah,  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Galilee.  It  was  built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
privileges  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  by 
Herod  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become 
a  place  of  considerable  note.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  fenced  city 
named  Hammath,  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(xix.  35.),  and  which  stood  near  the  town 
of  Cinnereth,  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
lake ;  and  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence 
termed  the  Lake  or  Sea  of  TV)eruu.  (See 
it  descril>ed  in  pp.  45~4Y.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  this  cit^  became 
eminent  for  its  Academy,  over  which  a  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  On  ever^  side  ruins  of 
walls,  columns,  and  foundations,  indicate  its 
ancient  splendour.  The  modern  popula- 
tion of  Tiberias  is  reckoned  at  2,000,  of 
whom  800  are  Jews,  who  have  two  syna- 
gogues, the  remainder  being  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans. There  are  very  few  Chris- 
tians. Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  are  a  remnant  of  re- 
fugees who  fled  hither  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is 
about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem : 
the  modem  town,  which  is  very  small,  and 
is  walled  round,  with  towers  at  equal  dis- 
tances, stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  600  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  batlis,  which  are  much 
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frequented.  Tiberias  had  the  most  im- 
posing appearance,  from  without,  of  any 
I  town  m  Syria ;  but  within  it  was  as  wretched 
as  any  other.  This  town  was  left  in  ruins 
by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria, 
on  Jan.  1.  1837;  its  walls  were  cast  dk)wn 
to  the  ground,  its  towers  split  asunder,  and 
their  galleries  laid  open.  Afterwards  the 
city  was  gradually  rebuilt;  but  the  wall 
still  remains  in  ruins,  while  numerous  heaps 
of  rubbish  mark  the  spots  where  bouses 
formerly  stood :  and  squalid  wretchedness 
characterises  the  ancient  city  of  Tiberias ; 
and  an  air  of  hopeless  desolation  pervades 
it.  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Ef^pt,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  88.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Recollections, 
p.  359.  Rabbi  Schwartz's  Geography  of 
Palestine,  p.  410.  Kennard's  Eastern  Ex- 
periences, p.  364.)  About  a  mile  from  this 
town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is  a 
chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen 
sepulchral  cavities  or  grottoes,  that  have 
been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time. 
These  have  uniformly  been  represented  to 
travellers  as  the  places  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  were  ft^quented  by  miserable 
and  fierce  demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom 
our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous  and  mstan- 
taneous  cure.  Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  ▼. 
2,  3.  Luke  viii.  27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  iv.  pp.  219—233,  8vo.  Light's 
Travels  in  Ejnpt,  &c  &c.  p.  203.  Jol- 
lifFe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp.  32 — 34. 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  320 
—330.  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c. 
by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  294. 
Jowett  s  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171. 173. 
Came's  Letters,  pp.  361,  3G2.  Rac  Wil- 
son's Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  voL  ii. 
p.  25.  Third  Edition.  Elliott's  Travels 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  voL  ii. 
p.  345.  Robinson's  BibL  Res.  yol.  iii. 
pp.  253 — 260.  Ttiomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  pp.  399,  400.) 

TiBBRius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  em- 
peror of  Rome,  succeeded  his  step-father 
Augustus  :  he  died  a.  d.  37,  after  reigning 
22^  years.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign, 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared  ;  and  Uie 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke 
iii.  1.) 

TiOLATH-PiLBSFR,  king  of  Assyria,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sardanapalus.  See 
Assyria,  p.  627.  col.  2. 

Timbrels,  notice  of,  513. 

TiMB,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com* 
puting,  187—203.  Calendar  of  the  Jewish 
year,  1 95 — 200.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  200,  201.  Mrvka, 
of  time  in  use  among  the  Jews,  202. 
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TiMON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  seren 
primitive  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem.     (Acts  vL  5.) 

TiHOTHBus,  commonly  called  Timothy, 
a  Christian  of  Derbe,  whose  mother  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  fathcur  was  a  Gentile.  He  was 
selected  by  St.  Paul,  as  his  chosen  com- 
panion in  his  journeys ;  and  was  left  by  him 
at  Ephesus,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church 
there.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a 
high  decree  tne  confidence  and  affection  of 
St.  Paul,  who  wrote  two  epistles  to  him, 
and  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  warm  commendation. 

TrNKLiNO  Ornaments,  of  the  Jewish 
women,  notice  of,  i36. 

Tips  AH,  an  hnportant  city  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  was  the 
fix>ntier  town  of  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Solomon's  dominions :  it  b  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  the  east  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra. 
Here  was  a  celebrated  passage  or  ferry  over 
the  Euphrates.  (1  Kings  iv.  2^)  Whence 
**  it  beoune  the  principal  point  where  com- 
mercial intercourse  took  place  between  the 
east  and  west.  Its  possession  was  there- 
fore of  great  political  importance ;  and  it 
proves  the  power  of  Solomon,  that  his 
dominion  included  this  valuable  mart." 
(Gosse's  Assyria  restored  from  her  Mo- 
numents, p.  599.)  By  the  ancients  Tipsah 
was  called  Thapsacus :  its  modern  name  is 
ElDcir. 

TiRHAKA,  king  of  E^'pt  or  Ethiopia. 
8ee  Egypt,  p.  658.  tuprcu 

TiRZAH,  a  delightful  city  of  Enhraim,  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Ltrael,  from  Je- 
roboam L  to  Omri,  who  built  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  (Josh.  xii.  24.  1  Kings  xiv. 
17. ;  XV.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.^  -  Its  situa^ 
tion  is  represented  as  pleasant  m  Solomon's 
Song,  vL  4.  It  is  now  called  Tullilzah,  and 
in  1852,  Dr.  Robinson  found  it  surrounded 
by  immense  olive  groves.  (Journal  of 
Geog.  Society,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  19.) 

TisRi,  or  TiSRi,  the  fim  month  of  the 
civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  seventh  of 
their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  &c  occurring  in  this  month, 
seep.  195. 

Tithes,  when  and  of  what  things  paid, 
324. 

Titus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a 
Gentile,  but  converted  by  St  Paul,  who 
therefore  calls  him  his  son  (GaL  ii.  3. ; 
Ht.  L  4.),  and  whose  companion  and  fel- 
low-labourer he  became.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone 
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to  Dalmatia ;  and  in  Tit  i.  5.  he  assigns 
the  reason  of  his  leaving  Titus  in  Crete, 
viz.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had 
there  begun,  and  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  churches.  For  an  analysis  of  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Titus,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  568  — 
570. 

TooARMAH,  the  name  of  a  northern  re- 
gion and  people  sprung  from  Qomer  the 
son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.)  This  coun- 
try abounded  in  horses,  which  were  sold  to 
the  Tyrians.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14.^  Most 
probably  it  was  Northern  Armenia,  part  of 
which  country  was  celebrated  for  its  norses. 
Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  modern 
Armenians  themselves,  who  claim  Torgom 
the  son  of  Gomer  as  the  founder  of  their 
nation,  and  call  themselves  the  Houae  of 
Torgom* 

Tola,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  He  succeeded  Abinie- 
lech,  and  died  after  an  administration  of 
twenty-three  years.    (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

Tombs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  564 
—567. ;  of  Absalom,  ^, ;  of  Jehoshaphat, 
66. ;  of  St  James,  66. ;  of  Zechariah,  66. ; 
of  the  kings,  565.  and  note  3. 

Tornadoes  frequent  in  Palestine,  88. 

Trachonitis,  oistrict  of,  16. 

Traditions  of  the  elders  concenung  the 
Sabbath,  exposed,  329,  330.;  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  394. 

Transfiguration,  Mount  of,  60.,  and 
noteZ. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by 
the  later  Jews,  392. 

Transparent  Garments  of  the  Jewish 
women,  435. 

Travelling,  Jewish  modeof,  331.  note  \ 
480.  Horrors  o{  travelling  across  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia,  73 — 75. 

Treaties,  nature  of,  209.  How  made 
and  ratified,  210,  211. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  77, 78. 

Trespass-Offerings,  notice  of,  165. 
319. 

Trials,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews, 
137—141. 

Tribes,  allotments  of,  9 — 13.  Heads 
or  princes  of,  95. 

Tribunal  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  147. 
Roman  tribunals,  142 — 144.  150.  Jewish 
tribunals,  133 — 136. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of, 
203,  204.  Rehictantly  paid  to  the  Romans, 
204^  205. 

Triumphs  (military)  of  the  Romans,  al- 
lusions to,  explained,  252 — 254. 

Troas  (also  called  Alexandria  Troas) 
3b  2 
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was  a  maritmic  cttr  oi  Bi jsia,  sitimiro  on 
the  vestem  eoast^'at  some  diitfamrr  to  tbe 
sontbwanl  of  die  supposed  site  of  ancient 
Tro^.  It  if  oov  called  Esh-SidmbouL  The 
•djace  :t  re^poo  b  ako  called  Troas  or  the 
Treat  (ActsxrLail. ;  zz.5i,6.  2Cor. 
n.  12.  2  Tim.  ir.  13.)  Verj  nameroas 
rcmaiui  of  ancient  art  attest  the  q4endoiir 
of  this  ooee  cdebrated  aty,  of  the  present 
ctate  of  which  Mr.  Fellowes  hat  given  a 
detailed  and  inter»tin^  description,  as  it 
appeared  in  Ib^iH,  ha  his  "  Joomal  of  an 
Ezcarsion  in  Asia  Minor,"  pp.  56 — 69. 
For  manj  nrilex  round  (he  states),  the  soil 
is  rendered  useless  for  agriookure,  bj  the 
multitode  ot  broken  stones,  marbles,  and 
arches,  which  Ke  twder  the  sarhce  in  erery 
direction.  Tbe  Tillage,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  Troas,  consists  of  onlj  eight  or 
ten  miserable  dwellinga. 

TaoorLUtJM  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promon- 
tory at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mjcale,  opposite 
to,  and  about  fire  miles  from  8amo8. 

Trophies,  military,  of  the  Jews,  245. 

Tropbimus,  a  Christian  disciple,  of 
Ephesus,  who  accompanied  St.  Panf  on  his 
departure  from  Greece  for  Judaw,  and  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  mnocent  cause  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  there  exposed. 
Reco<;nised  by  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor, 
who  bad  seen  him  with  St.  Paul,  they  took 
occasion  to  accuse  the  apostle  of  baring 
taken  Orceks  with  him  mto  the  temple. 
(Acts  XX.  4. ;  xxL  29.)  After  this  tune 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  Tropbimus  in 
the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  master's 
firiit  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Fn  one  of 
the  voyages  which  followed  the  apostle's 
liberation,  Tropbimus  was  **lefl  at  Mile- 
turn  sick.**  (2  Tim.  ir.  20.)  This  circum- 
stance prores,  if  further  proof  were  want- 
ing, that  St.  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at 
Rome ;  for  Tropbimus,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  journey  to  Miletus,  had  not  been  left 
there,  sioce  we  read  of  bis  arrival  in  Judaea. 
(Acts  XX.  15.) 

Trumpets. form  of, 514.    Feast or,344. 

Trust,  violations  of,  how  punished,  166. 

Tryphjbna  and  Tryphosa,  two  Chris- 
tian women  resident  at  Rome,  where  they 
laboured  in  difiusiiig  the  knowledge  of  the 
(}ospel,  and  in  succouring  their  fellow-be- 
lievers. Tbe  mention  of  both  their  names 
bv  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  sisters.    (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tubal,  or  Thubal,  the  fifth  son  of 
Japhet  (Qen.  x.  2.),  whose  descendants 
Rre  supposed  to  have  peopled  a  region  of 
Asia  Minor,  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the 
west  of   Mbshech.      (Compare  Rosen- 
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Diiilla's  BUcal  Oeqgraphj,  voL  L  pp.  1 30, 

131.) 

TcBAi^CAm,  the  aoa  of  iMwch  aad 

1  Zillab,  ioTented  tbe  art  of  working  RMtili: 

,  there  is  great  reawn  to  beSere  tkat  ke  was 

;  the  Vnlom  of  aadent  raytfaok)^. 

Tmrawurj$mc,  or  beating  to  death,  ae- 
ooont  of,  176. 

TuKics  of  the  Jews,  form  oC  428. 
Ttchiccs,  a  Christiao,  probably  of  Eobe- 
sns,  who  was  the  firiend  aoid  aaworbfr  of  St 
Pknl,  and  is  mentkMied  by  him  in  the  mod 
affectionate  terms.  (Aetaxx.l.  Eph.vi. 
21.  CoLiv.7.  2Tim.iv.  12.  Tit.  £.12.) 

TrRA9i!<us,a  person  at  Epbeaua, in  who« 
house  or  school  St.  Paul  propoaed  and  de- 
fctided  the  doctrines  of  the  OospeL  (Acts 
xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thought  to  love 
been  a  Jewish  doctor  or  rabbi,  who  had  a 
public  school  at  Ephesus;  while  others^ 
with  more  probabihty,  suppose  that  he  was 
a  Greek  sophist,  because  the  apostle  taug&t 
for  two  successive  years  in  his  school,  a&r 
he  bad  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Ttrb,  a  cdebrated  dty  and  sea-port  of 
Pbcenicia,  that  boasted  of  a  very  early  anu- 
qnity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiiL  7.),  \mt  which  is  variously 
estimated  by  profime  writers,  whose  dis- 
cordant accounts  thb  is  not  tbe  place  to 
adjust  and  determine.  Even  in  the  time 
ofJoshua  it  waa  strongly  fortified ;  for  it 
is  called  the  strong  city  Tyre.  (Jo-^h.  xix. 
29.)  Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  con- 
tinental. Insular  Tyre  was  certainly  the 
most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joahua; 
tbe  continental  city.bojireveryas  b^ng  more 
commodiously  situated,  first  grew  into  coo- 
sideratioii,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pa- 
laetynis,  or  0!d  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  this  distinction  has  embar- 
rassed both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to 
a  small  rocky  island,  eight  hundred  paces 
long,  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference. 
But  Tyre,  on  the  opposite  coast,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of  vast 
extent,  since,  manv  centuries  after  its  de- 
nioliiion  by  Nebucnadnezzar,  the  scattered 
ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round,  as 
we  learn  fi*om  Pbny  and  Stnibo.  Of  these, 
the  most  curious  and  surprising  are,  the 
cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain,  de»gned  to  supply 
the  city  with  water ;  of  which  there  are 
three  still  entire,  about  one  or  two  fur- 
longs from  the  sea ;  so  well  described  by 
Maundrell,  for  th&r  curious  construction 
and  solid  masomj.    "The  fountaios  oi 
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these  waters,"  says  he,  after  the  descrip- 
tion, '^  are  as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of 
them.  According  to  common  tradition, 
the^  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river, 
which  king  Solomon  discovered  by  his 
great  sagacity ;  and  he  caused  these  cis- 
terns to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompence 
to  king  Hiram,  for  the  materials  furnished 
by  that  prince  towards  building  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
their  rising  so  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  that  they  must  be  brou«;ht  from 
some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
about  a  league  dbtant ;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ;  see- 
ing it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time ;  the  Turks  having 
broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  through  which  there  issues  a  stream 
like  a  brook,  driving  four  corn  mills  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cis- 
terns there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to 
the  city,  supported  by  arches,  about  six 
yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  about  an  hour,  when  it 
turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a 
mosque,  which  seems  to  ascertain  the  site 
of  the  old  city  ;  and  thence  proceeds  over 
the  istffmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre 
with  the  main,  built  by  Alexander,  when  he 
besieged  and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Assyrian 
power,  having  been  besieged  in  vain,  by 
Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he 
cut  off  their  supplies  of  water  from  the 
cisterno,  which  they  remedied  by  digging 
wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held 
out  for  thirteen  years  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  was  at  length 
'  taken  ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  re- 
moved their  effects  to  the  insular  town, 
and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to  the 
victor,  which  he  demolished.  What  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  city  was,  that 
Alexander  afterwards  made  use  of  these 
materials  to  build  a  prodi^ous  causeway, 
or  isthmus,  above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the 
insuhir  city,  which  revived,  as  the  phoenix, 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to 
great  power  and  opulence,  as  a  maritime 
state ;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a  most 
obstinate  siege  o^  five  months.  Bp.  Po- 
cocke  observes,  that  '*  there  are  no  signs 
of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandv 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered, 
and  the  great  aqueduct  is  in  many  parts 
almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  81.)  Thus  has  been  fulfilled  die  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel :   Thru  xhalt  be  buili  no 
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more:  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shaft 
thou  never  be  found  again  F   (  xxvi.  21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no 
less  remarkable :  when  Alexander  stormed 
the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance was  foretold :  "  Tyre  did  build  her- 
self a  stronghold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as 
the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
streets.  Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her 
out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power  in  the 
sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire.'* 
(Zech.  ix.  3,  4.)  After  this  terrible  cala- 
mity. Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses.  Only 
eighteen  years  after,  she  had  recovered 
such  n  share  of  her  ancient  commerce  and 
opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  be- 
fore he  could  reduce  the  city.  After  this. 
Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  S^ria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of 
the  Romans,  until  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  about  A.  D.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  d.  1124 ;  and  at  length  sacked 
and  razed  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Hgypt, 
with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Chris- 
tians, A.  D.  1 289.  (Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  442 — 444.)  Tyre 
was  indebted,  for  much  of  its  prosperity, 
to  the  manufacture  of  stufis  of  a  purple 
dye. 

The  following  description  of  the  modem 
town  of  Surat,  by  an  intelligent  traveller, 
will  give  the  reader  a  hvely  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  as  delineated 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel (xxvii.  3.) :— "The 
bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise, 
picturesque  and  interesting  groups  of  na- 
tives on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules ;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  their  respective  costume  ;  vessels 
building  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating 
the  river ;  together  with  Turks,  Persians, 
and  Armenians,  on  Arabian  chargers ; 
European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the 
Asiatic  females  in  hackeries  drawn  by 
oxen ;  and  the  motley  a}>pearance  of  the 
English  and  Nabob's  troops  on  the  forti- 
fications, remind  us  of  the  following  de- 
scription of  Tyre:  O  thou  art  situate^  &c. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture 
of  Oriental  commerce  in  ancient  times; 
and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port, 
and  the  bazaars  of  Surat  at  the  present 
day."  (Forbcs's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  244.) 

SAr,  or  modern  Tyre,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  market  town,  a  small  sea-port,  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  a  city  :  its  port,  now 
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filled  up  with  ruins  and  choked,  is  literally 
so  "  laid  waste,  that  there  is  no  entering 
in.*'  (Isa.  xxiii.  1.)  Its  population  is  less 
than  three  thousand  souls.  Its  chief  ex- 
port is  the  tobacco  raised  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring hills;  with  some  cotton,  charcoal, 
and  wood,  from  the  more  distant  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  hovels ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
lanes,  crooked  and  filthy.  (Robinson's 
Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  400.  Van  de  Velde's 
Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  "  Extreme 
poverty  characterises  the  place  and  the 
people.  The  bazaars  are  poor  and  scanty 
in  their  [supply  of]  provisions.  The  old 
harbour,  which  once  received  the  largest 
trading  vessels  in  the  world,  is  now  so 
circumscribed  and  filled  up,  that  only 
small  craft  can  enter."  (Fisk's  Pastor's 
Recollections,  p.  376.)     Dr.  Thomson  has 

fiven  a  graphic  description  of  Tyre  in  The 
.and  and  the  Book,  pp.  178—194.  «*  Al- 
though the  sea  has  swallowed  up  a  laree 
part  of  the  magnificence  of  Tyre,  we  still 
find  remains  of  its  sumptuous  temples  and 
towers,  lying  buried  under  ground  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  now 
the  burial-ground  of  the  Mahommedan 
population."  The  result  of  the  excavations 
which  have  been  made,  has  been  the  disin- 
terment of  a  rich  treasure  of  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  other  relics,  which 
recall  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
royal  city."  (Van  de  Velde's  Narrative, 
vol.  i.  p.  195.  See  also  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  422., 
and  in  Syria,  pp.  131 — 141.)  A  consider- 
able part  of  modern  Tyre  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  on  Jan.  1.  1837.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the 
Hebrews,  see  pp.  526,  527.  of  this  volume. 
From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one 
continued  plain,  varying  from  300  to  1000 
yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  be- 
comes considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to 
the  east  of  that  city,  on  every  side,  a  rich 
and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain, 
in  particular,  the  meadows,  variegated  by 
streamlets,  are  very  picturesque,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  rendered  highly  productive. 
(Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  297.) 


VO 

Upper  Garments,  form  of,  428»  429. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tmmia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  dwelling-place  of  Terah  and  Abraham ; 
which  the  latter  was  ordered  to  quit.  (Gen. 
zi.  28.)  **  By  faith  he  obeyed,  and  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going. 
( Heb.  xi.  8.)  Ur  is  now  called  Mugeyer 
or  Mugheir.  "  The  ruins,"  which  "  consist 
of  a  low  series  of  mounds  of  an  oval  form," 
are  described  and  illustrated  by  Bilr.  Loftui 
in  his  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,  pp.  128 — 134. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  306. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  l.),the  residence  of 
the  patriarch  Job,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia ;  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Edom  or  xdumaea. 

UzziAH,  also  called  Azariab,  a  king  of 
Judah,  who  succeeded  his  fother  Amaziab, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  vears  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspi- 
cious for  his  piety  and  zeal  for  the  worship 
of  God ;  but  afterwards,  presuming  to  take 
upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was 
struck  with  a  leprosy ;  and  he  continued 
without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  B.C.  758.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21,22.;    xv.  1— 7.) 


Unbloody  Offerings,  320. 

Unclean  Persons,  who  were  such,  361. 

Uphaz,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situa- 
tion oi  which  is  nowhere  pointed  out. 
Calmet  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophir.     (Dan.  x.  5.     Jer.  x.  9.) 


Valley  of  Ajalon,  63.  Berachah  or 
Blessing,  62.  Bochim,  63.  Elah,  63. 
Hinnom,  64.  Jehoshaphat,  65.  Mamre, 
62.  Rephairo,63.  Salt,  62.  Sharon,  62. 
Shaveh,  62.     Siddim,  62. 

Vegetables,  grown  in  Palestine,  78 — 
82. 

Veils  of  the  Hebrew  women,  432. 

Vestments  of  the  priests,  303.  Of  the 
high  priest,  305,  306. 

Victims,  different  kinds  of,  315.  How 
selected,  315.  Manner  of  presenting  them, 
316.  and  of  immolating  them,  among  the 
Jews,  317.;  and  among  the  heathen  nationSy 
381,  382.  Divination  by  inspecting  the 
livers  of  victims,  389. 

Victors,  reception  of,  242.  Triumphs 
of,  among  the  Romans,  252  —  254. 

Vines  and  Vineyards  of  the  Jews, 
culture  and  management  of,  498,  499. 

Visitors,  how  received,  469. 

Voluntary  Oblations,  322. 

Vows,  nature  and  different  kinds  oC 
345 — 352.  Vow  of  consecration  and  of 
engagement,  322. 
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Wars,  the  earliest,  were  predatory  ex- 
cursions, 213.  Wars  of  the  Hebrews,  219 
—  221.    234—238. 

Washing,  different  sorts  of,  360. 

Watches  of  the  night,  188, 189. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  40. 
Fetched  bv  women,  52.  424.  495.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  sinf^larly  delicious,  476. 

Watbe-pots  of  the  Jews,  notice  of, 
425. 

Watees  op  Merom,  notice  of,  46. 

Weapons  (military)  of  the  Jews,  229— 
234.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  247,  248. 

Weddings  of  the  Jews,  443 — 448. 

Weeks,  account  of,  190,  191. 

Weights,  table  of,  573. 

Wells,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  50,  51. 
The  stopping  of  them  up  an  act  of  hos- 
tility, 52. 

Wheat,  abundance  of,  in  Palestine,  77. 

Whirlwinds  in  Palestine,  05^  66. 88. 

Widows,  portion  and  condition  of,  453, 
454. 

Wildernesses,  in  Palestine,  account 
of,  86. 

Winds,  prevailing  in  Palestine,  40. 

Wines  of  the  Jews,  499, 500. 

Winter,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  34 — 
36. 

Withered  hand,  what  disease  intended 
by.  554. 

Witnesses,  examination  of,  138.  Pu- 
nishment of  false  witnesses,  162. 

Won  EN,  court  of,  265.  Various  articles 
of  their  apparel  described,  434 — 437. 
Tin^  theu-  eyeJids,  436,  437.  Why 
forbidden  to  wear  men's  apparel,  437. 
Education  and  condition  of,  451. 

Worship  of  the  Temple,  328.  And  in 
the  Synagogue,  278 — 285.  Allusions  to 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens 
explained,  378—387.  Exclusion  from 
worship,  169,  170.  Annual  payments 
made  by  the  Jews  for  the  support  of  their 
sacred  worship,  203. 

Wounds,  treatment  of,  547,  548. 

Writing  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used 
for  thb  purpose,  507 — 510.  Notice  of  their 
writing-tablets,  510. 


Xylophoria,  or  feast  of  wood-offering, 
347. 

Years  ^Jewish),  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
account  or,  192 — 194.  Calendar  of  the 
Jewish  year,  1 95 — 200.  Year  of  plants  and 
beasts,  192.  Sabbatical  year,  348.  Year 
of  jubilee,  348—350. 
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Zabulon,  or  Zbbulun,  the  tenth  son  of 
Jacob,  bom  of  Leah,  who  cave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Zaccheus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver- 
general  of  the  customs  or  taxes  ;  who  en- 
tertained Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and 
became  his  disciple.     (Luke  xix.  I — 8.) 

Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  which 
in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  reveaUr  oftecrelt,  or  the  man  to 
whom  tecretx  are  revealed:  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation given  in  the  Chaldec  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions, 
and  by  Kimchi.  It  has,  however,  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
word  Joph-te-peneh,  which,  according  to 
Louis  Picques  and  Jablonski,  signifies  mIus 
mundlt  the  salvation  of  the  worlds  referring 
most  probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt 
from  famine  by  the  wise  counsels  of  Joseph ; 
and  which  in  the  Septuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  '1ro9o^<t>avqx  and  ^ovPo^i-faviyy. 
This  interpretation  ofPicquesand  Jablon.ski 
is  approveid  by  M.  Quatrem^re.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscula,  ed.  a.  Te  Water,  tom.  i.  pp.  207 
— 216.  Quatrem^re,  Recherches  sur  la 
Langue  et  Litt^rature  de  TEgypte,  p.  74.} 

Zarbd  or  Zered,  is  the  name  of  a  valley 
(Num.  xxL  12.),  and  also  of  the  brook  or 
stream  running  through  it(Deut.ii.  13,14.), 
in  the  territory  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  here 
on  their  journey  from  Eg3rpt  to  the  Land 
of  Canaan.  The  valley  is  now  called  the 
Wadi-el-Ahsa,  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  734.) 

Zarephath.  See  Sarepta,  p.  726, 
col.  2. 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  405. 

Zebeder,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and 
father  of  the  apostles  James  and  John. 

Zeboim,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  was  sunk,  together  with  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zrbulun.     See  Zabulon. 

Zechariah. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada, 
who  was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash 
khig  of  Judah,  for  his  fidelity  in  opposing 
the  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  iv. 
20,  21.)     Tomb  of  Zechariah.  66. 

2.  The  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Jeroboam  II.  He 
imitated  the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessors  ;  and,  after  a  short  reicn  of 
six  months,  he  was  assassinated  by  Shal- 
lum.     (2  Kings  xiv.  29. ;  xv.  8 — 10.) 

3.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last 
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but  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  He  must 
have  been  born 'in  Babylonia,  and  must 
have  been  young  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Judaea.  "  He  was  contemporary  with 
Haggai,  and  both  prophets  were  employed 
in  encouraging  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  to 
carry  forward  the  building  of  the  temple, 
which  had  been  intermitted  througli  the 
selfish  and  worldly  spirit  of  the  returned 
exiles;  —  a  spirit  which  they  boldly  and 
variously  reproved,"  (Dr.  Henderson's 
Minor  Prophets,  p.  361.) 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  fa* 
ther  of  John  the  Baptist.     (Luke  i.) 

Zepekiah,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar instead  of  his  former  name  of  Mat- 
taniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  besieged  and  captured  Jeru- 
salem, caused  the  children  of  Zedekiah  to 
be  slain  before  his  face,  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xxxii.  4.  lii.  4 — 11.) 

Zemarite  (Gen.  x.  18.),  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  people  who,  according  to  Calmet 
and  others,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  city  of  Phce- 
nicia. 

Zbphaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ninth 
of  the  minor  prophets,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  His  predic- 
tions are  chiefly  directed  against  the  idola- 
try of  the  Jews  and  the  other  sins  of  which 
they  were  guilty. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt, and  contemporary 
with  Asa  king  of  Judah,  is  in  Scripture 
termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite ;  un  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin 
of  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
invaded  Judaea  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  which  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley 
of  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to- 
tally discomfited.  Interpreters  have  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  do- 
minions of  Zerah  were  situated  ;  some  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  king  of  Cushite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that 
country  then  had  powerful  sovereigns), 
while  others  have  imagined  that  he  was  king 
of  Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  explain  how  he  could  have 
traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judsea.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  re- 
moved. The  name  of  this  king  exists  on 
ancient  monuments';  and  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture  is  the  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of 
the  Egyptian  lists  and  legends,  the  second 
king  of  the  twenty- second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Rehoboam. 

Zkred.     See  Zakkd. 
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Zbrubbabkl  or  Zorobabel,  the  son  of 
Salathiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  was 
appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who,  by  the 
permission  of  Cyrus,  came  from  Babylon,  at 
the  commencement  of  that  prince's  reign. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and 
restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not 
known  when  this  great  man  and  pious  ruler 
died. 

ZiDON.     See  SiDON,  p.  729.  niprd. 

Zip,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  second  of  their  eccle- 
sias'  icai  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festi- 
vals, &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  198. 

ZiKLAG,  a  city  which  Achisk,  king  of 
Gath,  gave  to  David  while  he  took  shelter 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.  (I  Sam.  xxviL  6.)  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  b)  the  Amalekites 
during  David's  absence :  it  was  situated  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
southward. 

ZiHRi,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  commander 
of  one  half  of  the  cavalry  of  Elah,  assas- 
sinated his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  His  reign  lasted  only  a  week: 
in  consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to 
secure  the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king 
of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  in  Tirzah  ; 
and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken,  set  the 
royal  palace  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.    (I  Kings  xvi.  9 — 20.) 

ZiN,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
towards  Idumsa.  (Numb.  xiii.  21.  xjl.  1. 
xxxiv.  3,  4.    Josh.  xv.  I.  3.) 

ZtoN,  the  more  elevated  southernmost 
mountain,  and  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiPU,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24.), 
near  Hebron,  eastward.  Its  modem  name 
is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  armies  during  the  crusades  ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  it  is  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain.   ( llae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

ZiPH,  wilderness  of,  72. 

ZoAN,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Eg)  pt ; 
according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Targums, 
it  is  Tan  IS  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  (Numb.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  II.  13. 
XXX.  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.)  Zoan  or  Tanis 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-third  dynasties  of  Mane- 
tho;  and  some  have  conjectived  that  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  Moses.  Various- 
ruins  of  obelisks  (the  finest  of  which  was 
thuty  feet  long),  covered  with  hierpglypbicF , 
and  of  other  monuments,  attest  its  anci«<it 
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splendour.  Its  principal  temple  stood 
within  an  area  of  1500  feet  by  1250  ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  Rameses- 
Sesostris,  whose  shield  is  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  ruins.  The  fine  alluvial  plain 
around  was,  no  doubt,  the  field  of  Zoan 
(Psal.  Ixxvm.  12.  43.),  where  God  did 
marvellous  things  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
(Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  pp.  72 — ^75.  Kenrick's  Ancient 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  342.) 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremity 


ZO 

of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22. 
30.  Isa.  XV.  5.  Jer.  xlviii.  34.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  wfis  Bela. 

ZoBAH  or  Aram-Zobah,  was  the  name 
of  a  city  and  petty  kingdom  of  Syria,  whose 
sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  (1  Sam.  x'lv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  x. 
6.)  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  near 
Damascus,  and  to  have  included  the  city 
Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  ;  but  also  to 
hfTve  extended  towards  the  Euphrates. 
(2  Sam.  viiu  3.) 

ZoROBABEL.     See  Zerubbabel. 
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